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FOREWORD 


Inilially tliis tiopk was planneil aa a revision of Early Civilifolian. 
Wfiut loltowed h-fls not unlike the philosopher's atory of the shoe. At 
first the shoe was new. Then the heel w'ore out and was replaced. A litd-. 
later the sole gave out and a new one waa suhstituted. Finally, the uppers 
refused to serve and new uppers were provided. Kow, is the shoe the old 
shoe or is it a new one? Do not aslc the philosopher; before you finisb 
widi him. you might have logo barcfoiit. Ask the wearer; he will tell yon 
it is the old shoe. Re knows because he wore it all along. It may pinch a 
little now sinr-e the new uppers were sewed in, but it is the same good old 
shoe all right. Ask the Old Woman who lived in a Shoe. She will know. 
Surely her shoe has needed many repairs, considering iia generoos 
juvenile population. But it is to her the same shoe in whicJi ehc has made 
her home for these many years. So also with Early Civil^ion and 
Anthropology, on Introditction fo Primitive Culture. To me it ia the same 
book. The latter grew out of the former without breach of continuity. 
As the years flitted by end with them promises to the publisher, changes 
and ever new changes were introdticod. A radical revision was under¬ 
taken ill 1929^,30, at Washington, D. C. At that time f was fortunate in 
securing the faithful assistance of Mra. Dora Fore, to whom f want to 
eapress my belated recognition. Finally, In January 1936^ the decision 
was token to go through with it. Meanwhile my idea of the hook had 
changed so thoroughly us to make it a ‘revision' merely pro /ormo. Five 
months later, when on the lost day of June we boarded our train for the 
East, the Anthropology was finished. 

The reader Is invited to look upon the book as a new one. In his eyes 
the work need not bear any allegiance to £ar/y Civilkaiion, nor—if per¬ 
chance he has read the earlier book^wiJI he find many similarities- 
between tJic two. The enlire plan of the work is different. The four chap, 
tens of Part 1 are devoted to a discussion of man, physical and psychic, 
in Ida relation to the animals and to cultuio, a topic disposed nf in Early 
CiviliMlion in a small section of one ehapler. The desenplive chapters 
of the latter have vanished. After considerable hesilation, f decided to 
abandon this procedure, which, under the protective guise of concrdfr 
ness, inevitably comprised but a very superficial sketch of primitive eul- 
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lurea. fn place of this the reader w\[[ find in the lwentv4vfo chapters 
of Part jj, the major portion of lliis book^ a. large number of concrete 
and fairly detailed skcEches of the different aspecu of primitive colture 
— industryp art^ rcligioTiT social organization — aa exhibited in many 
different tribes. Here also some of jhe relevanl theoretical problems are 
discussedp though relatively briefly^ In thia section much of I he factual 
material already assembled in Eady ClViViia/io/i has been incorporatedt 
facts are facts and do not wear with use. The difTerenl aspects of primi¬ 
tive culture are brought to a focus lit Chapter XXV, ^Primitive Life and 
Tliought/ which is based on the last chapter of Early Civilha^ion but 
aUo contains many new fralures gleaned from further study and reflec¬ 
tion. Oiapler^ XXV and XXVL ^Theories of Early Mentalily/ of the old 
book hpve been scrapped- Of the five chapters of the new Pari II li de¬ 
voted to the f^rocea^es of culture-, one is almo?! entirely new, and three 
are entirely so. Here 1 examine the relations of culture to physical en¬ 
vironment, discuss the phenomena of cultural diffu^ipu and assimtla' 
tion^, and present n sketch of the tlieor^ of evolulioii and progress. 

In addition the book contains two chapters of a kind not usually fnund 
tn anlhropolugicaJ tests^ namely Chapter IV, 'How AnthropoIngTsts 
Workt" and Chapter XXVI, TIic White Burden/ In Chapter IV 

the reader b Inducted into the methods used by field anthropologists in 
collecting their malerieb In Chapcer XXVI the ntlempt is made to tell the 
disheartening story of theconlacts of White civilimtion with the cultures 
of living pramilives. Tliere is much in this story for us to be ashamed of* 
and for this reason, if for no others it should be told. A section of this 
chapter is devoted to a brief account of the [ndian administration of 
Commissioner John Collier. Although f do not share his oplimistic faith 
In the pogkftibility of saving the curtures of our Indians from dis^Jution 
and di-^appearance, no one can appreciate more than 1 do his noble eJTort 
to lighlen the plight of Indian tribes in this last hour of their e?ii^encc as 
I he bearers of an autonomous culture. 

Every lioc^k comprises two basic elemcnUl I hat which Is written^ and 
the writing itsciL file fir'll element is the enntenl of the boot. Here on 
autho/s obUgaHon is to those who have collected the materials and 
invented the theories. The cliaicc is his, the labour thelrSu Tlic second 
element, the writing of the honk, includes the form^ that is, the manner of 
writing, and! the writing os a process — on act of will. In form ihis hotdc 
difTcra from Early which wa^f my maiden effort in the art of 

presenlatioTi and possessed all the earmarks of such a performance. It 
differs aljio from my theoretical aiiiclest especially the earlier ones, 
which liore evidence of a heavy and pedantic German upbringing {m 
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RiiBflia!} Jind of a. that mJghK be described as K^elian. I used to 
Lhink liifll a sentence was the grander the less Jt wws comprehensJlile. This 
afDiction needed a radical* remedy »The cure canie l^ilt lecturing, espeolBlIy 
public lecturing in aduJi groups, as at the New School for Social Research 
in New York, or lalcr at the Portland E^tensin^n Otntre in Oregon, As 
one acquires the habit of speaking in the prince of dozens of cnger 
eyea, the call for simplicity and clarity becomes cHl^orical. One Icams 
to take his cue from the face*t and demeanour of the audience. The frank 
puitrlcnient on iJie countenance nf a listeneri the tortured e/Torts of an¬ 
other^ the unashained snore frcim still another, are signs of trouble that 
limply cannot be disregarded* And so one learns the art of directness^ of 
simple diction, of lucid exposition. When he subsequently turns from 
speaking to writing, the habit persists. It is as if he were taking his audi¬ 
ence with him into the very sanctum of the study. If the lext of the 
Anihrapoiogy should indicate that f have learned my lesson^ I owe this 
to my audiencea^ lo whom I want al this place lo express my obligation. 

There arej however, some persons to whom o more individual and inti¬ 
mate acknowledgement is due* Of these ^fis^ Clain- Gallagher, my grad¬ 
uate assi^ant at Heed College, comes first. Without her faithful and 
thankie^ labour of taking down dictalion and preparing first copy* the 
wrilmg. as act, enuld not hiive been accomplished. The magnitude of 
her task* moreover, was enhanced by the fact tlmt the whole thing was 
done under the constant pressure of academic duties, A debt only Ins 
great is due lo Misa Brunhilde Kaufer^ one of my Reed graduntes, who 
by sonic miracle managed to survive I he sustained flood of materiah and 
succeeded in turning oat the final copy on schedule and in a forfil accept¬ 
able to the publisher, 

Tlierc are obligalions and cbligationa. Some are intangible. Under 
this head I want to mention the names of two friendsp my ^adopted sia^ 
ters" and the sweete^it women alive. Frances L Barnes and Grace De GrafF; 
They did not take dictation nor did they prepare copy; in my classes they 
Mt only casually. Bui they wanted the hook. They felt thcl 1 should write 
iti. hen all seemfd to indicate that the thing could not Iw done, they 
never fattcred in their faith. In whatever way 1 may have failed in corry- 
ing out thU task, at least I have not disappointed fliern: the hook is wriiten. 

Still another person haa contributed her share to make the act of writ¬ 
ing possible; my wife, EtlieL Her coottiliution is llm dearer because slie 
is 50 liltle £Lw qre of it, A man busy upon a hook is a formidable animnl* 
best appreciated at a distance. He doca not speak, he does not bear, he 
remembera nothing except irrclevoncioi, namely, thingn liearing upon tlie 
hook. To share one s habilatfon with such a creature is an achievement lit- 
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tie short of the heroic. My wife stood up nobly under the strAtn^ For days 
and weeks on end $fae practfjbed withoat grumbling the bitter Ail of 
effoccment. In tbc words of the MelAnesjanSr she 'grew* met while the book 
was grow Jog under my bands. To her also 1 oW'e the preparation of the 
list of tribes for tlie hnal Map, the List of personal names, and the list 
of jJ[ustralions+ 

[ should not close this lengthy y«^ all loo brief list of ocknowlcdgementa 
without mentioniJig, humbly nnd grateliitlyt the name of my publisheTp 
F* S. Crofts. He has show^n almost superJtUinan patJence in waiting for 
years for a book whicht in all probahilityp^ wo^ never to come. Whether 
now when tt 19 about to see the light, he is to be rewarded for his iftoicismf 
Us on the knees of the gods^ 

ALEX.^\DER GOLDENWEISER 

January 29* 1937 
Portland, Oregon 
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PART I 

ANIMAL, MAN, AND CULTURE 




Chapter J 

ANIMAL AND MAN 

Man and Nature 

To the sorcntJsjt, niaii js part of tlio order of nature, la certain rcipecta 
he lA like the rest of the physical worLdi Man haa sizOi weight, diapCt 
and coloiiT. He occupies space and hts movcmenla are controlled by 
the same la w^ and 1 inti ting conditions lhal apply to any physical object, 
if he tails from a cliff be will fall like a stone^ and the law of falling 
bodies wJJI describe hia bebavjotir accurately and witlmut residue. 

Man is also like all chemical things. In Innumerable ways his body Is 
n chcmieal Lahoratory+ The fundamentnl law iife* naniely> to alisorb 
foreign substances into ooe^s L^ody^ there to tran^ifiuLe them into one*® 
own siibstance, and thereby to live and growv la in essence a ebcmicaJ 
process. The processes of visioji, breathings digeslion, as well as those 
himianly even more significaiic but as yet little known or tindcrslood 
prooesaes of glandiilar actiont imply cbcraical transmutations. Man, 
ihertt is a chemical iaimratoify, 

Man is like all living things in thrae rcspecls,, and also tn certain 
further respects. The ultimate unit of his body is a cclh which combinea 
with the traits of physknJ and cbcmicaJ things ceitabi additional fea- 
(uTcs of sensitivity and response which distinguish !i\-ing subslances 
from other suli?tanceSu hlan, tlienp is like a plant: as an organism, he 
lirst of ail vegetates^ In order tc live, he must alisorb foodp as docs the 
plant. He multiplier by Teproduciion+ tw does a plant, even though the 
meth^id is different. His life as an individual has a beginning, an un- 
foldmcnt and an end, as have the lives of all plants. 

Man has yet more characteristics in common with animals. All ani¬ 
mals, even those least differentiated from plants.^ have a enpacity that 
plants lack almost complcEcly^ namely, that of a relative freedom of 
niovemenL By and large* plants are tied lo the ‘ground/ Before they 
can absorb nouiishment, it tnu&l Come within their reach^ Plarits have 
roots which greatly enlarge the range williin which food is available. 
Beyond this they cannot go. Ajiimals, above the very simplest, go after 
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iheir focKiJ; tlity trflvi-] to ittich it+ aa man ilo*aJ In several additional 
aciiiW??i man is like all vertehralc ajilttials. Thi: -ikf^lrrtai framework ui has 
body is built about a spinal culyjimr It Is symmctrieally oiid iiUaEeraZJy 
distributed oa iH sides. The symmetry of the human bcjd)\ like tiiat 
of all verteLimteR^ is bilaierHl — not spberioaL ft? L? thaE of many known 
invertebrate aiiltnalft- JfJghE und Jdl are in symnietryv hut not front and 
baeik or lop and iKfUom. In common with many invertebrates^ buE es- 
peciftlly w]Eh all vertebrates, tnan has a nen'ous syatcnit the major 
parEs of whicb are: the brain^ situated at the front or lop of the spinal 
cordt ihe central apparatus of nemitis co-ordinaltou and control; arid 
the spinal n^rd itself, t!ie principal centre of muscular respond and 
control. Beyond this, as in all lertebrates and niosf animals generalJy, 
the nervous sysEem expands in an ever more reh^icd network through all 
parts of die body, thus insuring scnsiiivily even in its remotest cornerst 
as well as eapoditious comuiuiiicaEion with the nervous centres. 

Anolher order of vertebraEes comes still nearer iu man, rnmely the 
maninfals, with whom man shares the addilional traiE of bringing live 
offspring inlo the world, fed for a time by the moEheYs milk. Among 
the mammals the different orders resemble man In dilferenl ways. 
Humans share the hunting “inslIncE*^ wiEh the animaJs of prey, grtgari' 
ousness with the grass-eaters. 

from a pnrely physical slfitidpoint, the next higher order of le^ 
semblance is found with Uie monkeys. Like man, they have arms and 
hands. In this respeti some monkeys arCt in fact, more human than 
humans, in that they possess four arms and hands, wjlh ihc lail as A 
near fifth, fn physiognomy nnd the expression of emotions the higher 
monkeys are afpiost prcposierousfy^ human. At the lop rung of the 
laddcrt finalJy^ we find the Anthropoid Apes, the gihhon, orang-utan^ 
gorilla, and chimpanzee. These arc the man-like creatures par exceUtnet 
in the animal world. In skelcia] framework, tnuAcmlnr, physiological And 
neural organizatioii the Anthropoids Are like man in numerous par- 
ticular and detailed features. Tlic)' ore, moreovcr+ more nearly ad- 
jusled to die erect gad than any other animal, short of man himself. 

As Huxley once said, there fs more dilference between ihe Anthropoids 
and the other animals, including ihe monkeys^ than between die Anthro¬ 
poids And mon face Plate I)* 

!Vow it will be seen wbal was meant by saying that man is part of 

1 TAii differential mo brtween and uitronU applEra (hotb preciseff lo the 

liiKhtir -ordcTH, cipecUtlf the lerrestna.! ones- Between the iawer ordew of aquatic 
onitiuJa And some AquAiic pbnis the dtatlncElDn cAnont atwayi he drAwn wiih 

ptnisiDfl. 


PLATE (. MAN AND THE ANTHROPOIDS 

Thfl ChimptnM wnj Oraq^ akddods trflong lo yoiUAE in mhkh the 

reMi-ffltjnnrg nj mill ^ iBore atrikbig. >lEnm Haeckel, Uef (pm 

EnTmckttungS-Gedmken , ) 
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t}ie order ol n^lure. la lo and so irraoy he It like all phy:$lcii| 

things^ like M subslances^ like living i-rentliTe^ like plnnl^ 

tike juiinifllsT ^tke vcrtebrnLe^i ttke mammals. Like munkeysi and like tile 
AnlhrtipoJdsw In ao and w many respects he is of one kind with alL 
tliesc things and creatures. 

1 ffiight venture tiae guess tJiat many a reader, while running over 
these pages, will tliink: he is talking about evnlution! r^ow ihij is not^ 
strielly speakings true. [ have not said a word about evolution. AlL I 
have do tic \» la present factual evidence oC man^s sittiilartties to Uie 
different orders of natural ihinge. Everyone knows that claJaiheation— 
the next step after description in all ocientilic procedure—Is based on 
the noting of simibritios and differences and followed by grouping 
similar things together* and difTerent ihJngs apart. On the basis of the 
facLfl here presen led any unprejudiced person would group man with 
the rest of nature, and more jmrtieularly with the aninmlsi, and still 
mare particularly with the higher animaK especially the Anthropoid 
Apes- This is what is meant by saying: To the scjetitist* mart is part 
of I he order of nat ure. 

We nsay+ however^ go one step further. Tuughl by esperienee, we 
BSC rifle siinitariLy or resemblance in living things to genetic relation' 
ship. Because all mea aie alike, more like each other than they are 
like any tiling else, we classify them as belongiiig to genus //onto, a 
group of common biological ancestry^ When we arc confronted, with 
tivo White mciiv we do not hesitate lo class them with the VVhile race. 
When, In a<hLilian. they have blond hair, blue eyesr tall stature^ long 
head^, we ore almost certain that they are Nordics. Once more, then, a 
reduction lo common oncfcrlry* If, finally, they display rt^mblance^ 
in form of face, finer shades of eye cohmrt sire and «hape ol mouth, 
form of nose« curvature of tile ear^ they aie declared to be hrolbersw 
And the more minute these resemblances^ the grcaier our astonishment 
should they prove not lo be closely relsled. Here empirical judgment 
runs parallel with the verdict of sciei^e. When we become acquHinted 
w'lth the manifold reseniblance!i^ in structure and lunetiom bciwecn 
nimi and the vertebrates. mammaK monkeys, apes, we sdiould not 
waver in ascribing these also to genetic relationship, eommunity of 
dcscenL And, tlic more detailed the rescmblaiice?, tJie closer must be 
the comnion ancestor. ThiF is not evolution^ Ie ii a slalemenl of facts, 
described and elawifiedt plus an indication of the direction in which aji 
interpretation must lie-* 

t la Giaptrr XXX we iliall return la thi* iahjeel, ta drib in m tiricf rnuio^ 
with ibE lhEai7 or thEorin of cvolulioo. 
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Tlicre nil! be ihostj of course, who prefer ti> deal with the bigtory 
of the earth, itianiinale and animalCp m ter mi of creation. With them 
we have no quarrel; there is no diipnling about faith. Thia much, how- 
cver^ can l.>e added by way of cJarifying the issue: Suppo^ie the Divine 
Bein" is held re^iponsJblc for the creation of man and of all the species 
of aiumals. Then there arc two alternatives. Either the Creator gave 
the animat series the form which (o a scientist nieans genetic unity, 
because this was the only way in which the series coiilJ be created. If 
sp^ divine authority is added to that of the scientist and to tlie common- 
ftense hunch of the |da[ii man, in support of the ualurolUtic view. Or 
fhe Creator deliberately cast his handiwork into a mould which would 
befog and mislead the minds of thinking men—but i doubt whether 
the advoc-olea of creaijonism would care lo ascrihe to the Divine In¬ 
telligence a scheme so d]a1>o]icaL 

Beyond the Animal 

Mun then is very nauch of one kind with ihe higher animal^, the 
Anthropoid Ap&s^ above aJL He has^ wc saw, so much in comman with 
them that in any unprejudiced view he must without he-S'lLation be 
classed with tliese creamres. In saying ihii*, one should, of course, not 
imply that any or all of these highest mammjils are to be regarded as 
the direct ancestors of mankind. Tlsis I* patently not the case. The 
gibbnn. for cKample, with bis enormously elongated arms, h in this 
feature Jess like man than sotm? of ihe monkeys in his own ancestral 
tree. In other words, ihe Anthropoid Apes, each one irl its own wavr 
represent speeializalions m development which are nol on the direct 
route to man. Close relatives of ours these AntJiropoids eerlainly ore. 
but along a collaterah not n direct line of desctnl. 

So far we have dealt, however briefly, with man’s simikitkiw with 
other animaU. The time has now come to stress the difFcrenccs. Rooted 
in a common aiiinial tree of dcscenl and reiationship, man has, in his 
own and unique way, become a species like unto itsclfj just man. In 
the process of becoming human, man's prehutnan oncestor had to un¬ 
dergo a niiuibcr of striking and, ae the future proved, significant ebsopes. 
He learned to stand erect ^ without diJheully„ to walk and breaths in 

^This, be it Jioie^S, is in art thst will he [garn^ SpvdktniE plrjelly pHjni kaily, 
fOin'i poUiire lan the ioIh cit hia fnrci if onr of tinatable eipiiUbriutn. M ia 

aEiitding and ** (o wftlking. Cor^stmet jl dofl af humin aiH-, aland It up wTEhoiit 
auppon. and it wiH fill It ihe firsl opportuniiy. The h^f learfia to otancl ihd 
walk araduallT, if IKI ap ^MduBltT aa ia Ml timet flUpprhf^cL 1 knew a III tie girl 
oncM wIhj. when site wi* Inmin; walk, wu suppnttetl by bejn^ lidd up by the 
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his own peculiar way. The limugn band developed, unlE|ue in iLs cm- 
pacjly {tiid veiAaliJily, Had leal chatiges icsok place in die senary te- 
iDtioiiship nalure: the seme of^inelJ receded^ lhal of night came to 
die fore^ The arms, though relalively sharler than among the Aiilhro- 
jwids, become longer and stronger than tJiey wcit; amojig the lower 
nionkeys, the spider nipiikey emcpied,—in relatiuii, he it nndei^ood^ 
to the length of the budy- The fool, which makes bipods] standings 
walking and ruaniiig po^ihk% became Hallened pul and lost its pro- 
licfislle proclivfllesv Xlim the fool specialized, whereas the hand be¬ 
came more versallle. I’he eyes moved to I he from and Jeorned lo C0‘ 
of>erale in i-i^^ioin The Einimal snout receded and a real nirse made lu 
appearajice. The skulh m> longer carried in front of the body but 
perched on top of jl, become larger and was aupixsrted by readjusted 
muicles. T|ie hliinoii atdmah limilly^ became more moderate in pruerea^ 
tion Eiiaii tnoat of its prehuman forelwarfl. Lei us consider^ one by oncj 
some of these lEeiiis In man s advance beyond ihe animal. 

We krjuwp of courscp I hut many an! mala beJow the apes can on 
c-ofllpin stand creeL Mojic of them, however^ are comfortable when doing 
BO. The hear* who wobhies along on all fours when in peace and un- 
dUEurbedt assumes an erect position wh«^n ready to meet and hug an 
adversary, lie not. Iiowevcr, like to do so, and when iiie job is 
done he rein run to his more n urinal posit ioitK A boride can rear, and 
will] a little training can jKirsisl in thb erect position for some lime. 
This* however* is for the Jiorse a posirbn of unstable ci[uiljhrium* as 
many a rider has discovered m hb grief when carelcss^ly pulling on 
the reins of a rearing horse, thus making it fall backwards. And *n no 
wdlh many others. 

perl taps the real dcvelupmenl in die direciipn of the upright |jostoie 
began with the gibbon. Thougli eminently an arboreal creature, the 
gibbon may be called an Vrect eJimber/ and when on the groand^ it 
b an "erect biped/ In animals which walk on all fours, the spine and 
the long axis of ihe body cavity run approxJmalely parallel to ihe 
ground. The internal organs are packed in tliese cavities In such a 
way as to be supported by the cage formed by die ribSf by the wall of 
die abdomen, and by the front portron of tiic pelvis which in these anb 
niols is greatly elongated* forward and backward. In on animal adapted 
for an upright pii^siure* on the other hand, the eontenu of the khdomen 
must be so fixed and suspended that they will not slip downward in 

I op &f her dncfs, After S^hc had iDiBCervd ibe art, jJic contifig^d for *01116 time la 
hpy hcneir the wetuB of ihit rtwk while wsJljfpil. hivlRg ediJrtltly been con- 
dilloned tp sccrpE lliii fnlunr u part of the walking pfOCM. 
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Ihul position. In the upright priniflles. Including the gibbon chim- 
panwe. omng-uta.i onil goTlIln, Jis v,cll w mon. U-e and 

Iho other ^scero arc closclv boutid to tl.e back wall of the abdominal 
cavity or suspended from the head end. That this adjustment even m 
the Inimnn. is not quite perfect may he gathen'tl from the fatt that 
some members of the species suffer from an intestinal dislcojation 
called a ‘niplurc: which must be remedied by artificial means to |Valch 
up Khat nature has imperfectly constructed. In conjunciiim with this 
goes the reduction of the tail wbicJv has already proceeded far among 
ibe Anthropoids. In man it la normally abeent—eKlcmaJly, that js. 
Here ugain nbnormalities will occur-and u bumtin infant is somcttmft 
born with a diminutive tail. 

The new posture erealc# a condition to ^vhicb the process of breathing 
must be adjusted. In the pronograde animals, or quadrupeds, inspira- 
Uon ia brought about merely by ibe jmiKles which are attached te ihe 
immovable shoulder girdle which pulls the llesihle rihcaie forward 
and downward, but when the body axis k changed and the spine 
comes to stand perpendicularly to the ground, a new mellmd ol respira^ 
lion develops which may be called inlcmar.- llie thorn* is enlarged 
for tile drawing ift of the air by tiie lowering ol the floor ol tile djaphr^gm 
in tbe ihomeic *:avity. With this olso gciea a gradual change in ttie 
of the ^'ertebrol column, wliicb ultimately aswmci a ^mewhut S I ike 

form. 

And then the hand! The ulilirsUon of the fore limb bs a flupporling 
orffan in walking upon liic giound obviously must and did result jfi the 
slilTening and fixation of its mobile elements. The fore limbs of quad¬ 
rupeds, whether with claw-equipped paws or hoofs, are ^od enough 
for the purposes they must serve, bur ibey are not hands. For discrim¬ 
inate grasping and versatile manipulation they are useless- If any of 
these animals, fur example the cats, did develop great shill m trrt 
dimhing, tliey achieved this by means of specialized daws with which 
to dig into die bark of a lr«. The development of the prehensile fore 
limb in tree climbing is thus a necessary preamble to the human hand. 

It ia significant in this connection that the hind limbs of an aoiiaBl, 
owing to llieir very position, are better adapted for supporting 
weight of the body than for grsaping and exploring. The fore limbs, 
on the other hand,' which are nearer to the central part of the nervo^ 
system, that is, the brain, as well aa to the organs of sight and smell, 
are exploited for purposes of investigation, defence, and aliacJc, Among 
iht limbing preprinaalc mOfikeya, ihe bind limbs adjusted mem- 
selves to the arboreal fife by developing prehensile facilities, almost or 
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«ven quUe equalling Lhofie of iKe lore: litnb^ iLua initiating a Hagc 
in aiiiniaJ evolulicm Lnown as ‘fouf'handed/ U imusLj howevert be re- 
memherfid that amung tJie trec-clirabing mnnkey^p h'cII os the gibbon, 
the iinnd J9 primarily adjusted to climbing, grasping of branches, and 
the supporting af u considerable ^ eight suspc~nded from it.^ Tiius the 
hand in these creatures is narrow and Long, and so are the digits. The 
tbnnih, basing no particuiar use in this set of funrlions^ is abbreviated 
and relatively supernumerary ^ in certain iii.alanrDea» in facir it disajj- 
pears altogether. Only latcr^ following along die Hue marked out by 
the chimpanzee and gorilla, the human hand^ now devoted mainly to ex¬ 
ploration and manipulation^ hecomes more rnodemte in length, increases 
in width, and becomes equipped with a thoroughly adeE|iiate ihumb 
which moves freely In a direction towards the other digits and effectively 
co-operates with them. 

In diese new sitiiationa the sense organa wore also rend justed. The 
land-grubbing quadrupeds are uo$e-ininded. The nose, with its highly 
developed sensory equlpmentr is in diem the forepost of the organism. 
It giiidea ibeoi^ informs ihem,^and warns them. Up hi the trees the 
ttsefulness of the organ of smell is greatly reduced. In place of this, 
what becomes necessary is a muUipiieity of rapid and accurate muscular 
co-nrdinations which must have their sensorT,' and external, as well as 
their jnlerjial and neural, representations. iNot only is die nose in its 
earlier farnia an exploratoiy' organ, by smellingi but aJso a lactlle onet 
it actually bumps into diJngs. Such accessory^ organs os feelers and 
whiskers are symptomatic of this luncttan^ Tl>e value of all this is 
enhanced by a projecting muzzle or snout. If the food is to be seized 
with the teeth, the jaws should project considerably beyond the vUual 
plane, cbie ihe eyes would cease to function properJy by being suh* 
merg^ in die food. It b, moieover, iiDportent for the animal to he 
able to look about while it is eatings In the life in the tree all this 
Is JK» longer so neoessary^'and so we find that die monkeys and .^nlhro* 
poids undergo marked diminution in the forward proj^tlon of the 
snout, even though it should not be forgotten, as a check on these lonie- 
what speculotive statementSt that the gorilla pnd orange each m its 
own way^ haic protruding snouts. 

in the arhoreal monkeys m welt os the Anthropoids, niarkedly the 
gibbon, die arms underwent a lengthening comparable to the lenglhen- 
hig of manV legs. In die cose of the gibbon,' as already $latcdt this 
process was extreme, its arms bKomling enormous In proportion both 
to the hind limbs and to the size of die body. The ape-like prehuman 
ancstor^ on descending to the ground, hod no longer any use for this 
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eKcesflive length of *rm, and so mfluV arma are relatively sdiorl when 
comiiared lo hi* cstrtmdy long legs; they am hoivcvcrp long enough 
and alrong enough for the purpoae? for ^hkh henceforth they are lo 
be devoted, tiaiuely reaching, grasping, estploriiig, nianlpulatingt and 
lifting. When it wa** no longer necea&ary lo lift one'i own weight by the 
arms, they could be devoted to lifilng other weighl-s, while one’s feel 
were firmly planted on the ground. Thus a shortening of the forearm 
set Sin ^ 

Nell lo the arm and hand, the leg and fool. The erect position nnd 
the associated function of adefjuately supporting the weight of the 
liody and balancing it upon the footclpresscd themselves in the lengthen¬ 
ing of the leg, the strengthening of ihc kg innsM^les and the supporting 
bones. From this slandpoint mail's legs are further ahead in comparison 
with those of the .Anthropoids than the latler's arm^ are in compBrison 
with those of man, 'Die major adjustment, however, wa.'S that undergone 
by rjie foot^ which from a grasping organ Ijecnmc a supporting one. 
Many lerreslrial quadruped.^ are digitigrade: they walk upon their lues. 
The primates, on llie other hand, arc plantigrade: they walk on the 
soles of their feel. When the foot was iraiisfornicd Into a supporting 
oi^an+ the great toe was brought into line with the other toes; also it 
increased in length, thus becoming the principal base fur the support 
of the body, as has been experienced by those who bove for one reason 
or another to.q die use of that organ or the organ itself. Even the 
presence of an enveloping and reinforcing shoe dues not quite sufSt-e 
Id make up for iJje lose of a big toe. The toe altogether lost its original 
twist and w^as turned out so that the nail was now dirtxSed upward and 
the plantar surface rested upon tiie ground, Tlius cquippedt the foot 
no longer needed the active co operation of the leaser toes, which be¬ 
came reduced in size and almost degencraEe in iheir passive iminobiUty^* 
Zn this connection Hoolon rcinark-M that tise fool <icveloped into n 
spex^ialiFt, exclusively and effectively devoted to the purpose of walk- 
ingt running, and in other ways support uig the body^ whereas I he hand* 
in comparison^ becanie a versatile organ^ doing a great many things cX'^ 
ceedingly well.* 

* tl Biuil, of eourf^ be nerw'jnha'Kl thil thii idjUively irccnl recesiijoii in the 
tlicnEtbn Riobiliiy, and mdepcndtnc^^ of ih#to« can w{[biii hmiti br rnctifded under 
duress^. u hu b«n JumotinTralcd inarc I tMUi once b]f people IjHira without orms,. and 
le&s uLtijroclDiiJ,y by thnse who have loit them In later yearn By ihc eseTcise of ia- 
fiiiilrt palience and reach practice, iKeny learn lo make very adcqiiale U 3 « of tbcir 
IDCS, even lo the exieni of wieldini^ a riolin b^w. 

* E. A. Homon, Vp /n?™ Ap^. p. ISl. Thu entire akrtch of tire cmerp^etwa of 
man from, bis pfchiuniui ancAii^rt li no more lhan ■ paraplirMe af Eloolon t ex- 
CHCe^ingJy able preflenlalian of the topic. 
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Afisociated with the reduction vf the aiKiut Is ^he displaceinent of the 
eyes from the lateral to the frontal planer □ change wJiich mma to have 
mode possible slereoscopic vision." To Uiis might he added the further 
fad that the reduction of tlie mlercirbitiil spoce^ poaaibly assocmled 
with the diminution of the olfactory also enhanced the possibility 
of stereoscopic vkion. 

With all of tJiese dislocations and shifts in the development of the 
sensory equipment goes a chtinge in the shape of the snout. ]n a quad¬ 
ruped the skull la auapended from tfie end of the spine by two knobs 
or coadilea on the occipital or hack surface of the cranium. The head 
of llie animal ia nol balanced on the end of the spine but |a supported 
by powerful muscles and Jigamenta which are attached to the long 
spines of the vertebrae and elsewhere. The mammalian snout projects 
along the line of the vertebral column^ When an animal like a dog squats 
upon il^^ haunches or sits upon its hind legs, it lowers its mme^Ie so that 
tJie head rotates forward and downward tlirough almost a quarter of a 
Circlet and the long axis of the snout and skull is now perpeodicuJar 
to the axis of the spine. The nodding of the head is aceomplislied by 
the skull moving forward upon its occipital enndiles. In the erect-sitting 
arboreal animals this change in the position of the head tends to become 
periDanenl, 'the condillar knobs and the nccipita! foramen between 
them migrate from their original position on the back of the skull 
to a new site at the base of the skulL so tliat the bead may now he said 
to ^Vest * upon the spinal column iustcad of bemg suspended from it.^ ** 
At this stage, howoverg the head does not balance upon the spine^ oa 
account of the forw^ard projection of the mtizzle and the [aek of develop¬ 
ment of the oecipital parts of the brain^ to offset the protnisioii of the 
snout. As the snout recedes, a process associated with the freeing of the 
fore limbs and the habit of hand feeding, a simultaneous backward 
growth of the occipital lubes of the brain takes place; ihia provides 
cortical reprcsenlation for the sense of vision^ now on the ascendant. 
Thew oAsociated changes arc already oJiservahle in the Tarslus monkey 
and they become even more noticeable in the Anthropoids and in lajan. 

Another feature which nuin probably owes to his arboreal ancestry 
is a reduction in the number of the young. One might conjecture that 
the very activity of an arhorea] life would be prohibitive of pregnancy 
involving more than one or two dJTspiing. !f this be not so, there ib the 

■ Hocpion liere wamf ifciiiisi i&c auuinpriDB thii a fn^niol putiion vf Ihs 

wmw m direet or mpctsnicMl the ihorteniPa *f muDie. 

^ I& A. Hciotofl, op. pp^ (By prlmiHiaii of TEfl MacniilLui CoinjHiay^ 

publJibmJ 
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addition a] factor of caring for several young simullatwously Ln a tn?^ 
certainly a difficiill task, at IcaBi for a larger animaL Tlie lowest Pri- 
mntv^/ writes Hootori, ‘aucli aa Lemurs, often produce two young ut a 
birtli; the lowliest of tbe New WorH monkeys, ^le Marmoseu, usually 
have three young at once; hut in the rest of the moakeys and the higher 
forms, one monkey at a time is the rule. The number of pairs of breasts 
013 the mother’s Iiody ore reduced in accordance with the difniniahlug 
number of offspring produced ol a single pregnancy-’ * 

Chef and alMve all these chungest and by far exetpeding them in 
ftigntficunce, the grow th of the brain with the accompanying changea 
in the shape of the skull. Otir insight into the nature of the factors rc^ 
sponsible for this fateful growth and of the mechanisms by which it 
was achieved is so fragmenlary and imperfect that it wilt perhaps be 
b«t to pas* over in silence the scienUflc speculations bearing on this 
point. Suffice h to say that a fairly steady growth h observable whoji 
the New World monkey's are compared with those of the Old World, 
The brain of the gibbon is intermedia Be between those of the Old World 
monkeys and those of the other Aolhropoidsfc The orang'Ulan has a 
more valuminous brain^ with more conv'olutions and fissurwl surface 
than has tJie gibbon; the bi'uJn of thechimpBnifee is still larger, and that 
of the gorilla is largest of ull and most closely coinpHrable in pallcni 
to that of nmn^ Even the gorilla^s brain, however. Is no more than 
1/150 to 1/200 of his body weight, whereas the human brain approxi¬ 
mates 1/50 of the body weight.® 

pr it i* iniefttling to flote that ihe period of the cbirapamee 

in, ihc iflPne a* that of tchlei: nine flwniha. The perjodi etghi monthi In ibn o-r-mig 
and p»rilln and pFobeblf levcU in ihe glbboiL 
• tiooton, op. ciU ^ ‘The Primite Life pp, 4^5-306. 


Chapter I I 

RACE 


What Is Race? 

The VarmbUky of a Group, Race td !Jie rnitlifopologist is a purely 
phyalcal concept. To define mcc iilo trliarfiderize a g?oup of men from 
the standpoint of their common hcrcdilnry pbLvsieaJ iraits. Rntre, iheris 
fore, ns o student of mine once put it, w inbertted breed. Or moi^ 
fully+ a race is a subdivision of niankind having certain! tobom phyakAl 
trails in comnioii. Now a laymnii in reading euch a definition might 
eoneJude that races or ph^'sica) types are characEerbeed^ say, Iiy certain 
sizes, weightB^ hcad-formB^ skin colour^ or whnt not* in such n way that 
all the Indlvlduels^ of the race or typo are idenlicaj in the possesion of 
these traits. The scientist knows and the ohserv-ant [ayman suspects 
that such is, in fad, not the case* Simifarily or identity in a pliysical 
trail ifl found In a group of meri only under condiliona of arliiicial 
Mlrction. The Prussian king* Frederick die Creal, we are told* had an 
inordinate liking for tall men. Being a king, he ordered for himself a 
guard of grenadiers a LI of whom were Eix-footers. Even liere* of course, 
there was some variation* hut for all practical purposes, six-foolers 
ibey wert This, however* was not a natural gjoup* it wag an artiheial 
one, deliberately selectedL Natural groups always vary. When we say 
that Scotchmen are tall, Swiss or Italians relatively ahorl, what is meant 
is not that all Scotchmen Bn; six footers nor that every Scotchman J 9 
InUer than any Swiss. Clearly* this is aol so. The Hbort ScotohmaD, 
Harry Lauder for example, ia certainly shorter than many a Swiss; 
and if you compare a random group of Scolchmen with a random group 
of Swiss, you wilJ iind a very large number of Individuals in the two 
groups to be of the same aiie. The same applies to all odier trails. 

Further, if a group of people in a natural population ere classified 
according to n phj'sical I rail* such as size* wdgbt, or shape of head^ 
the situation works out in the following way. Suppose we take si^c. 
T^en we shall find a considerable number of persons who wilJ be of a 
size somewhere between the laJJe^t and the smallest member of the 

group: a smaller number of people will be either shorter or taller than 
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UlOAe in ihe fin^l groups and bo an, until we come to the erlrnmca, whcFc 
a very sinaiJ nuaibet of people will be Jnund to be either much taller or 
much shorter than a vast majority of the group. A distribution ol this 
aorl, termed tlie ^dbpersion^ of a group^ can be readily represented by a 
curve in which the wilt bo indicated on the base-line, whereas the 
curve itaelf will comprise the end-points of verticals erected on base¬ 
line and corresponding in length to llae number of cases of each kI/C. 

It is imporlanl to note in this connexion that the number of cases 
connected with each st^e h as significant as the varbbility itself. Dis¬ 
regard this factor and the whole thing becumes absurd and will lead 
to meajiinglesa results. Take, for example, a class of students. Some^ 
where in the second row sits a girl'with a pug nose. Now you might 
conceive the idea that the nose of this girl represcitta the type of nose 
■of ihe class. Should anyone point out to you that the girl to her left 
has 0 different nose^ say a straight Grech otic, whereas the boy to her 
right has a different one again, say a convex uuse with a drooping lip, 
popularly known as a Jewish or ‘Semitic' nose* ytau might answer that 
these noses are deviations from tlic type. Prweeding, thcni on tlib 
basis you could succc^fully arrange the class, as to nosesi, from tlie 
standpoint of their differences from the nose of that particular iuittgl girh 
This result, how^ei^ will nicsn prcfiisely nothing, excepting only this: 
that any unselected group of individuaU voriea as to nose. On the other 
hand^ if you count up the pug Poses and the straight noses nod the 
convex noses and the other kinds of nosea in the clnss^ atwaya niindfu] 
of the number of persons possessing a particular kind of nose, and 
represent this distribution Ln a curve such as mentioned before, the 
result will actually reveal Uie variability of the group^ as to nosor If 
the idasit moreover^ is a large one nnd as a group accidental or non- 
selecledt in so far aa nose is coiiccmed, then it can paas for a fair 
sample of the population of the district, and what you will have i» 0 
measure of the nasal type of the local population. 

Laymen, impatient of complicated calculations or procedures, might 
object to this on tlie ground that taking an average of the noses would 
be just as good and much simpler. Now au average, with reference la 
any particular measurable thing, is, of course, I he sum-total of the 
individual ineaaurenients, divided by the number of cases. The average 
has B mean mg. A group of an average size of 6 feet is 0 taller group^ 
by and large, than one with an average size of 5 feet 5 inches. StiJli 
the average alone gives one a very im|>erfect idea of the aclual char¬ 
acter of ihc group, 05 |o this particular trait. This can be illuatraled 
by ibe siniplrst of examples^ Take three men, one 6 feet talk another 
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5 f«t 10 Inche*, Bnd stJH nnotJitr 5 fw( 8 inehea. The average si** of 
Ihe grou|> of three i^iJl be 5 f«i 10 incbee, Tlied lake anoilier group 
of thr« men: (J,e tall«l 1* 6 2 iuchca. iJie ue« 5 feet 10 j^ehe^ 

flnii the BdinlJcai S feet 6 inches, Tlie average size is 5 feel 10 inchesw 
FinelJy. falcc q ihird group: all (iiree men are 5 feet 10 i/iches. The 
average of the group is once more 5 feet 10 inches. Jl will be seen, 
then, that the average is tJic same in all three eases, even though the 
groups are very different indeed. This is what is meant by eavipg that 
M average gives ua no idea of the dispersion or variability of a group. 
We may have a highly unih.mi group, with the amallcsE and the lallcsl 
being very mudi Jike the average, and a highly variable one where the 
small rat IS much smaller and tlte tallest much taller than iJ.c average, 
let both groups may have the same average. Varinfailily then is gig- 
nificant. it follows from Uiis that lo do justice to the prineiple of varia- 
brlily, some measure should he found which would give an Idea of the 
variahiJity of n group about its average. Such a iiieasurc has, in fact, 
been found by mathematicians, and it is designated by a eonicwhai 
mystifying symliul, the Grtrli lellcr cr (signial. \Vt need nnt here ana- 
Jy-w the nature of that figure any further. Suflicc it to say tlial it is a 
measure of the variability of the group, ff the group is relatively uni- 
form with reference In a certain trail, so that its eiircines vary but little 
from the average, the o will be sn,ell. If. on the other band, the dui- 
persfon of the group wijJi reference to tiie trait is great, so llml the 
extremes are very different from the average, Uie n will be large. In 
calculating the o, bnlJi the range of variability and the number of cases 
for each measiireiiwol are taken into account. 

The final point which emerges from these considerations is this* the 
characieriraiiofi of a group with refereime to a certain trait is one thing; 
tJie placing of an individual into a certain group, another. Suppose 
you an mlerrated in a group from the standpoint of shape of head.' 
tou find it long-headed. Now in any long-headed population, or a 
Mmple of it, there will be numheiB of in di vidua Is with relatively round 
heads. Suppose then you lake another population, a round-headed one 
or a ajurtp/p of il. Here jrou Kill discDier nutnbera of indivyuafs wf|K 


TK-^! f"*™ 'be and lbs width of the head. 

alThVt.^tT!r^ 'h<^ el.b.11-, the p^int beiw™ ths eyrs. (a . 

*' "^7' *b«l-elJ.. a. (hr crow flirw 

The Width of (he head it matured fmn, « poinl t litlis li«ck of and above ope 

wy 100 W. A cephahe lades of 100 would locsn llitl width cjaatled (en^,|i: a «r- 

SrrToi l”"7 '“t ™ « bmtder the head; ^he 

lurtHrr froin 100 itidfin tile loiifisr iht head. 
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relolively long heads- You will find, in the end, that sonie of ^ J 

alively Lg-lfeaded individual, in >uut round-headed group wdl ^ 

ideH.ical in head^hape v^ilh »™e ol the 

dividual, in the IcnB-headed group. In otl.er worda. ihe luo «r « 
overlap. Or, lo put il .till difTerently. tliere wdl he a eonwderablc ninn 
ber of individuals -ho might be nlloeated lo either one of the Ijvo 
It folkm. from this that i( you pltk up a man at random and ««» 
his head, then-o«1«s indeed l,e i. an extreme long-head or 
r,„nd-head-your kno-Udge of d.ia me^urernem 
determine to -hal hind of population he belongs: he m^hl P 

,e«nt a reUuvely long headed variant - r^lZZ 

a relatively round-headed variant m a 

should learn from l!»e« considerations, but usually do tiuU .s Hus. 
when one compares, oay, l-o groups of people -ith reference to ^y 
trait it is impTrtant lo k«mv ho- much overlapping there is be - 
the dispersion of that trait in Hin two groups or m adequate samples 
the two groups. If the ov^rf upping is large, a separnlion ^“ 
distinct -ith reference lo this trait, -ill evidently be artificial and .s 

scientific tlieory or method to stats that human groups differ in ih«r 
physical characteristics. The question is: in ho- far nre these phy^cn 
group characteristics stable? Mo- the three (actor, that can J 

fffrci the pht'sical charaetsr ot a group ate these: intermarr^g^ wuh^n 
or -ilhoul Ihe la-; selection; physical enviroumeut- ® 

i„lo Ibis mailer further, for tl.e momerl, -e all know th-t 
of a group of one type with a group of a different type 
the ehnracler of both group*. When Whites breed with Negr^ Chin^ 
men with Whiles or Negroes, Indians with Whites. l™«;heaJs -A 
round-heads, tall groups with short groups, things happen -hu:h change 

the physical traits of these groups. . , 

Another possible cause for a change in physical type la selection. 
Willtout slopping to consider Uiie factor either, «e might stale that 
it is at least possible that individuals possessing a certain trail or lackmg 
one will die out in a population because of their inability to endurt 
certain conditions. It hos been nssumed, for example, that some of Uie 
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Igikubitaut^ of llie Arctit xegiorta, os ihc EHlcfniDr have undergone a 
selective [>rcN:es^ with rcfercriw to tkeir capacity to endure e^ttrcmely 
low tercipcraUnrea. An a re^uJl, tlic present Eskimo popylation is better 
able lo Carry on In its lor bidding environ lueiit tiiaii were ILj ancestors. 
We need nvi pass here on tlic corret't/iess of the Jiypotli^flis m this par¬ 
ticular lru^tai:ice (c/i p. 75^ n. 3ji. I cite it merely as an illustration of what 
is meant by n change in the type of a group under the inllucnce of selec- 
tion« 

Another possible cause for change in a group h the Indufmce of 
physical environment, ff the physical eiiiironnient of a group change^^ 
or if the group moves into a new and ditferent physical euvJroilmen 
will it persist in Its physical charactertslica or will it change? Let lls 
consider this last pointr 

By an act of Congress of February 20, 1^7^ o Cnmmissidn wsa 
created, consisting of three senators, three members of the House of 
Represcniativea, md tJirce person^ nppoznled by the President of ihe 
United.StateSr Eo make an iiivesiigoiion of immigration in the United 
States. The labours of the Commission were to extend to many dilFerent 
6eld>i appertaining to different phases of die ljfe+ welfare. Occupations, 
Criminality I a^imiln bilily, eic., of the immlgraota in dds country. One 
of these mvestigntions referred lo the changes bi bodily form of the 
desccndunls of European inimigranls in tJie United States; ibis waa 
under the supervision of Professor Frain^ Boas of Columbia University, 
fn the w^ords of the direcior, an attempt was made to soJve tlie following 
queelluns: {1) fa iherc a change in the type of development of the im¬ 
migrant and his descendant due lo his transfer from hfi hnjiie surround¬ 
ings to the congested parts of ^^cw York? (2) Is tJiere a change in the 
type of the adult Inntiigrant arriving on the shores of our contlneni? 

in vicw^ of the complexity of the problem and die b'miEalion of tinie 
and moneys Boas first undertook a preliminary inv-efligaiiou of two 
types of mimigrojits in Now York Ciiyv namely the East European Jew 
and the South Italian, llie mull of this pretimirrary inquiry was the 
discovery that t!ie deBcendants of both kinds of immigranls did change 
in America. In connection with cne measurement^ namely the shape 
of the head, the result was thk: The cephalic index is about 78 among 
the Szeiimns bom in Sicily. Tlicy arc, therefore, decidedly long-headed. 
The Cephalic index among American-bam descendants of Ski I ions 
rises to BO: they become more broad-headed. The cephalic Index of 
East European Jews born in Europe is aboui 84^, which ia a round or 
broad head. Among tlie Jews of East European ancestry born in America, 
it sinks to SJ: (hey become more long-beaded, ft will be seen dial, in 
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ihiM instance, iHe cephalic Indices of the two groupa l^ccamc lesa dif* 
fercnt among the indlviduala born in Atnerica than they were among 
the limnigTnnLa tlicmseJvcfl: the difTcrence between the indices of Si¬ 
cilians and Eastern Jews in Europe is 6, n nils, whereas the difTercnce 
between the indices of their desccndanla in America is only 1 unit.* 
Boss then proceeded with a more ambitious invcatJgotion of the im¬ 
migrants find iheir descrendants. In order to conduct his inquiry within 
the JLmits of the lime and monoy available^ lie restricted the investiga¬ 
tion to kuiiiigrants in ^'ew York City. He further restricted the range 
of the groups investigated to five racial sub-types, the Scutch* Bohemians^ 
East European Jews, and tw^o types of IlaJians. The measufOmeuL^ taken 
comprised heightr standing and sitting; weight: cephalic index: facial 
Index; * colour of the eyes; and colour of the hair. The individuals in¬ 
vestigated were the immigrants themselves born in Europe, iJieir chil¬ 
dren born in Europe^ and their children bom in the Lnited States. The 
latter were flubdivided into 10 groups, those bom I year after the ar- 
rivsl of the moEhert 2 yearSp S years^ and up to ID years after the arrival 
of the mother in this country^* 

The results of this inquiry were aa deJinile as they were surprising 
and signihcanl. It was found that (1) the dcse«idauls of these immi¬ 
grants dilTered in physical type from their parents and their broEhers 
and sisters born in Europe; (2] the change in physical type was specific 
for each one of the Rve sub-racial groups; and VA) this change in each 
type was cumulative, that is, it increased from year to year. For ex- 


*T?iiH pnffEtmJnarf result waa promatEj Mixed upon hj the presa u ■ cunlinna- 
lioe of l£ie "mullinc pot' idee. At 1^1, It *f4$ clniincd, Mlentlfic evidt^nce wju fortti- 
eciaiine; o/ ths operation cd Eh Is hpreroftire ^entwhat tnyatlr tntWf. thi? Aieerican 
scene. The peoptta who to fltir *horea would become M one and rapid] f ioh 

Tlii» pnipul*]' version ^if Bn«i a inilEil repurt wu, needleKti lo uy, quits tn^ldr the 
mark, bmaa hinudf bnrer regardecl this led uetjon of I he d ifference in the cephalic 
indices uf ihe flaiians and Jewa as more than a peculiar coJ neLderrcCf due Id I he 
fact that the Eoeg-hcaded IndividuxLi happened la chaniS in I he direction of brnad- 
headedaeu* whereu I be breaddieadcd one* chandcil in the diiectlnn ef lopg- 
ikeadedneun thus nunvini; loward^ the ullLmale limil uf a cDcnmon flpure. '^1tst 
atruck Baas jtnd stlmuittedl him to continue the iTucvtl^ation was ihI l!ii» feature 
pf the TCauh, but Ehe fact that iherc K'dj a change and [hsi I he directEcrt of the 
change differed for the two typn in question. 

'*ln ths faeiai index the breadth of the face is expresned is a pereeniag^ of ^^a 
lenglh. 

* Thcte meaiurcBienla were Iskfn b'f Bnss% ass^TstaLUtS, including the present 
wrileTk who wortced In gmups of two. one InveatilUlEDr laking ihs measurefnenls. 
ihe ether reenrding tl^e Agcires, Some of ihe mearuremcnla were secured in scbDolf, 
but a lirger numt^r w^re obiained by housT-ED-liDuie eanvasaleg and at such gsEh- 
eriuga la the athletic Cdnteata of the Seotcb cbuuL 
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ample, if the cepJmlic inde* tended towards greater Jong-hcadedneaa, the 
diildren boni 1 year affer the arrhal of (he mother were a little more 
lorg-hcaded llian the European parents or the European-Lurn diildren; 
those born 2 years after tlic arrival of the mother eihihited this trait 
to a greater estent; and so on up to those children horn 10 years after 
the arrival of the mother, who were llie moat long-lwadcd of bJJ* 

Such were the reauJts, How could they be interpreted? Fortunately, 
the conditions of tliis particular investigation were such that two of 
tlie possiide causes for change in type would he eliminated at the outset. 
Change through ijilcrinarriogc was eicJuded because the jiarents of the 
European and American children were the same. The possibility of 
stricctioD was also precluded Injcause the time involved was so short 
The residual possible cause was. llierefore, to be «tn in (ho effeci of 
the Amcricsn physical environwent on the Europeaji.horn types. Just 
precisely what is meant hy environment here is another question. I| 
might cover climate, location, eating habits—the last factor combining 
both physical environment and certain cultural elemErnts—or perhaps 
some other as yet uuldenUfied factor of tJie physical environment. Aa 
there was neither time nor money to pursue this research any further, 
no more specific conclusion could he formuialcd than thnt tlie change 
was due to immigration, into a different environment As so often in 
uienjcc^ ihe answer alia sel et prob|c>rti:k 

Thtttf iieaulta, whkh may be juslly characteriJEed as rtvoJutionary, 
Lave All abvious bwbg on Uie general problem of the atabilily of rocifil 
types, and thia again ahould reltecL on our view of the history of naan 
in Its phy^ioal! aspect. If change of envirotitncnt alfecla physical type, 
the vorJous races and gub-racea of monkiiid must havo been gubjecl to 
this mflucnce agam and agflJti duriii| ibcir frequent wandering over 
the earth. Qii a gnialJ or Jorge ucaie, iti Asia and Africa, Europe and 
America, aa well aa between tlie differenl contuientSs movements of 
peoples of atl types and descriptions are known lo have occurred from 
the moat primitive tinies^ and tlierc must have been other movements 
of which no evidence bos been pruned. If tJic rcauits of this investb 
gation can be generallsced^and tf true, they must have general validity 
then all such movementa niuot have been accompanied by dionge in 
physical type. Thus the picture of race in history shifts from one of 
atabiLily to one of recurreni chongesL. 
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The Races of Man 

physical Characitristics oj the Haces. From tiic slaniipoinl of ihe 
tullural anlhropologist, the presence of roce i» an enc^bronee. In hia 
concrete sloJiea he practically alwap tlisregariis it. He can do so unth 
iaipunity. for ii is obvious even to the casual obaci^er that the eultura 
differcniiation of mankind has proceeded much further than the racial 
one and tlial within each race all ^rts of culture* are to be found, 
not only qualitatively different ones, but also different in degree of ad, 
%'aJicenicnt, Much as the cultural Biilliropciogist would like 
gard race altogether, he may not do so, quite. In the first place, if he is 
a field worker gathering (icsh material nt its Mumce. he frcqucally finds 
himself in a position where he mustTstiidy man physical as well as man 
cultural. Even more important is the fart ibnl whatever race may or 
may not mean inherently, it dc«s mean a great deni psychologically 
and socially. It is, as has been said, n state of mind. It may, in fact, be 
asserted without esaggcralion that the layman is more acutely sensitive 
to the problems nf race in Its pliyfiical and psychological aspects lliau 
he is to the detoils of pringitiie culture. 

To deal with Homo sapiens from the slandpolrl of race means to 
classify. This, as everyone knows, is ewier said than done. Llassifica- 
liojis of races have been undertaken from the most ancient times on. 
certainly since the days of Herodotus, and races are sliil being cliis-dficd 
and reclassified. As a sample, this is what Boas writes in n little article, 
‘The History of the American Race’: ‘Man had (iriseii from his animal 
ancestors. HIs upright posture, hia large brain, the beginnings of ar- 
Ucalate and organiied language and the use of tools mark the contrast 
between him and animals. Already differenliatinii of biiman types bad 
set m. From an unknown ancestral type that may have hern related to 
the Australoid type, two fundamentally distinct forms had developed— 
the Negroid type and the Mongoloid type. The former spread all around 
the Indian Ocean; the latter found its habilat in northern and cmtral 
Asia, and also reached Europe and the New tl'orld. 1 he uniformity of 
these types ceased with their wide spread over the continents, and the 
isolation of small conimiuiitics. Bushmen, Negroes, and Papuans mark 
some divergent develojunents of the one type; American Indians, East 
Asiatics, and Malays, some of the other. The development of varieties 
in each group showed similarities in all regions where the type OC" 
curTcd- The races located on both sides of the Pacific Ocean exhibited 
the tendency to low pigmentation of skin, eyes ond hair, to a strong 
development of the nose, and to a reduction of the size of the face. 
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TIiu£ types like the Eitrop^aTis, Uic Ainu of Japan and sotuc Indian tribea 
of the PaciHc coasts c;^hil>it certain striking slmilarilics in form^ This 
tendency !□ parallel modification of the type indicates early relation' 
ship/ * 

This lenient is helpful, in so far as it indicates the ivto CQnlra.4ting 
phyaical groups which make up mankind: one. East Asiatic or Mon¬ 
gol old to which tlte American Indian and Uie White are related; Uie 
othcr^ African or Negro to which are related the Australian^ partlully 
tlic Melanesian^ as well as the Negrltus of the Philippines, ludo-Dtinan 
and the Amlaman lalauds^ tJic la^t three helng piginoid races. As a 
sLaleinimt and as a fact this grouping js helpfuK hut we cannot go 
very far with it Unless more dL^tailed eharacteri^ation of nt least the 
jimjor types of man physical has also fieen made. And it is precisely 
this that is so dhfjcuk. If there were some one physical trait on the 
basis of which a sudteient number of racial types could be difFcrentintedp 
tlic situation w^ould be only half bad. This, however^ is not the cose. 

If you lake skin eolourip a rather elusive trail except nt eittremes, 
it is easy enough [o difTerenlijite liie Negro or Negroid from the Mon- 
goloidt hut further thoji tills it is difCcult to go with any degree of as¬ 
surance. Tlie White at his whitest can he easily enough distinguished 
from the Mongolian at his yellow^cst^ hut there are so many While peo¬ 
ple with relalivtly dark contplexinna of a Mongoloid tint, that a du- 
tinction of the White race from ihc Alongoliant on tJic basis of this 
trait, con at best bring out only the extreme variants^ SiinJlorly^ the 
Negro as a group is darker than the Australian as a group, but the 
overlapping is so marked tliat most Negroes could not be diatinguiahed 
frani most Australians by skin colour alone. Needless to sayt tJie sub' 
racial groups are even less easily distinguishable on the ground of 
completejon. Some sludents have emphasiied die w'bitene^ of the White, 
as a racial trait, m strongly tliat they found It desirable to differentiate 
groups like tlie Hindu and Arab and some Dthers^ as a Brown race, thus 
separating it from the White. Now^ whatever use there may be in this 
grouping from other ^tandpoint^i in point of complesion neither ihe 
Hirniu nor ihe Arab can l^ sati^^lacEorily distitigtiisbed from at least 
the Mediterranean branch of the White race* including bucU peoples as 
Italians, Greeks, and Spaniards. And m on with the rcst+ 

Or take hair.- In one sense the texture and form of the hair might 
be regarded as a good racial trait„ in so far oh one race» the Xegro^ 
has frizzly or kinky liair„ relatively thin and light In weighty whereas 
another»the Mongolian^ has straight hair which is thick and very heavy, 
p/ fA# Afw Yiffk Acwlrmjf o/ SctmceM* vol- XXL 1912. pp. 177-178. 
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fiul here once more the mojoT ii.^lulness of the difTerenlaaliort comes 
10 nn end. The American Indian, who In other reelect is can be diT 
terentiotird from tlic Mongol tmi, a^ indiftfingLEialiobie from him in the 
chflTacier of hi9 hair: it is black and straight anti thick and heavy and 
it grows long, if one lets il. The jNe^ro and ibe Auslralian differ, in 
BO far ns the hair of the Au^>t^aliaJl is usiaally wavy. But in ihis very 
wavuicM of hair the AusUalians ore like many Whiles, and they are 
like the While race in general In ihe hairincifrs of their faces and bodit®. 

In view of Ihe impossibility of classifying the races on ihe basis of 
any one trail, anlhropulogisls and comparative anolomisls are in the 
habit of using a complex of traits aa a basis of racial classifical:iori. 01 
t}ic Individual trails comprised in such a complex only a very few prove 
to be exclusively characteristic ol any one race or of all of il^ Jiiemlicrs 
hul ihc complex as a whole senes the ends of cla^iliETalion well enough. 

It will sufHce for our purpojses if we classify on ihe basis of such a 
t'omplex the following live represenlaljve racial types: the ^'cg^Ot Aus¬ 
tralian, Mongolian^ American Indiarii and White. Briedy* the grotip- 
ing of t>Tjical traits in these fii'e race? iS as follow^ 

First the Negro: His complexion is dark, sometimes almost black. 
The hair is tri£rlyt often kinky, rclaliiTtly sparse even on the head and 
dehnitely so on the face and body+ riie nose y> thick and Heshy with 
moderately low back* Tlic nositrils are large with & character isstic lateral 
spread along the surface of the face, whereas the septum of the nose 
extends slantingly from the lip of the nose to a point on the face some 
distance below the lip; this gives the Negro nooc a moderately pug ap¬ 
pearance and results in the partial visibility of the nostrils in front view 
(«e Plate 11J. The lips of the Negro are large and fleshy, wfIIi on un¬ 
usually large surface ol externally visible mucous memhrnne. Thus 
they look as if they were partially turned inside ouL A certain number 
of Negroes lend to be prognalbict meaning by this that their jaws pro¬ 
trude: the upper and lower jnws meet al an obtuse angle. 

Second, the Australian: The eomplesjon here also is dark, but not 
Rs dark BS that of a Negro, The hair is usually wavy, ample on the head 
and exceedingly so on the face and body generally. The nose varied 
from a Negroid variety to one with a considerably mote proininenl 
hack- Perhaps the most marked racial peculiarity of the Australiaii ia 
the unusual development of the supra-orbital ridges, the bonea which 
form the upper part of the skeletal frame of the eye and are situated 
right under the eyebrows. In addition to this, there seems to be a 
tendency for limbs to grow relatively long iu relation to tlse length 
ol the body: this applies especially to the legs. 
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Tliird, llie Mango Jinn: The coniplexiDii i$ a £nrt of lightish hrowiip 
not \^ry pure. The hutr is bbck, straigliL, llikltp uniJ heavy. The hairi- 
jiese of llie lucre and body ia alight, llie bones are prominent. 

Tlie jjo&e ii Hatter ihun that of the Negro laitl ^l>o^ ao thick. The root 
of the iiosstp between the eyes, lb thick oud fatly, frequently without any 
elevdtion. This trait can often be observed on our ow'^n infaiiu. Thd 
eye U altnoncl-shaped, with thkk eyeJlds, and ia slanteil from the uuw 
upward, a^? that the corners of the eye near the nose are Jower tluoi the 
opposile cornenSr 

Fourili^ the American riidiunt In eumpicxlon tftere is here consid¬ 
erable variability from a relatively dark hrown, darker than the Mon¬ 
golian variety, to a relatively light palish brown. The hair ia eharactcr- 
lAlically of the precise MoiigoUan type, black, straight^ tliickp and heavy, 
with slight hairiness of faLc and body. The ni^M is variable^ l^ic so-called 
classical Indian noMp wilh & very high bridge and convert is very pro- 
jiounccd and distinctive when it oixum, but it Joes not occur very ofien. 
In many regious of both'Anierican cofitinents it is very rare or unknown. 
The cheek bones are high* not only the upper but frequcnlly also Lhe 
lower ones, which makes fur a broad face; and as the face i-^ also longp 
at least in ninny cases^ the frsuh is a large face* rather typical of tlie 
Indian^ Lhough of course not universal I Plate III). The Indian face 
has also been de^rrilied as pentagonal {sec FigB. fi? nrni 68, p. 191), 

Fifth and last, the White: This race is mcjsit ilifEcult to cliaratteruc 
for iIjc rea-son of its esctrenie variability, a significant feature in the light 
of what wa.i5 aaid a litlle while ago. In complexion, hair-lonii and hair- 
lexturct eyea, nose, lips, shape of head and face, as well as atae^ there 
is here more va rial ion, as lieiw ccii man and manp tlian in qny other 
race. The complexioup nominally wdiiki varies from the palcnexs of the 
northern Europeans, the ao-eaJled Nordics, to the relatively dark skin 
of the ^[edile^^aneart9—os dark, let me repeat* as that of many Arabs 
and Hindus. The hair varies in colour from black through all shades 
of brown, from very dark brown to auburn, light brown, or blond, to 
the Haxen or very pule yellowish white of some Swedes and Hutclimeri. 
The blond and soine of the brown varieties of hair are occasionally 
tinged with red^ which occurs in the form of tlie so-called Titian hair, a 
darkish golden red type, regarded by many os vel^' altractive, to the 
pronounced red hair, Mike fire,^ regarded by most people os very un- 
attractive^^ In farm the hair varl^ from straight, through all degrees 
of weviness, to almost kinky hair. Similarly, the eye varies from the 
very dark brown, alinusl black eye of the southern Eurojieans through 
alt shad!es of dark and light brown^ brownish grey, hrowiibh green* and 
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a large nunibtrr of aKadca of blue, from dark blue to a very pale watery 
blue. Grey eyes, in different shades, ihoiigh rare, are not unknown. Tbe 
different varictit* of blue eyes belong on the whole to ibe northern 
peoples of the While race, bul are also bnoira in more southern re- 
giotts. Again, the nose may he narrow' or hroad, wiib slight or very 
pronounced noatrtls, with a low, moderate, or high bridge. It may be 
straight, convex in a variety of kinds, and concave. When the latter 
kind of nose is combined with a siflniing septum, njvealing the nostrils 
in front view', we have the pug nose. It may be noted at once that what 
is typical here arc not bo much the physical features themselves as their 
variability, to which may be added the general tendency- towards low 
pigmentation, as revcalrd in complexion, colour of hair, and colour of 
eyes. This clasaification docs not, of course, exhaust all the varieties of 
iTinnkind, bul let me only add that neither the Melanesian nor the 
Polynesian falls precisely hi la any of these groupings. However, the 
ha-'e of the Melanesian type is certainly Negroid, whereas that of the 
Polynesian ia almost eertainly WJiite; but tiicrut are also Mongolian 
and probuhlV Negroid components in the Polynesian, and perhaps non. 
Negroid ifiiea in the MclfitiRsjan. 

leaving lliiJs sell Jed the pr^lilen] of rdtiJjil cLossiOcaEioii, at least 
jroughly, I shall add a few explaJiatcuy reraatJts with reference to a 
num];»rr of particuJor trait* tiientioned above. 

The colour of liunian hair h |iirevalljngly dart or blacks It ia aucti 
among all I he rows eieept the Whitei and is also^ of course, common I y 
such in the White raeCs The lighter varieties of hair are frequent only 
in middle and northern Europe or among peoples whose ancestors 
lived ihore^ but tljey also occOfT aliliough not trCfUientlyT e%cn among 
the ejttreme eastern Mediterraneans. Reddisli hair has also been re¬ 
ported among PoiyEiesians, whieli ia signijicant on account of llieiT 
early alUliation with White ancestors. 

Straight hair is circular in cross section, which makes for greater 
rigidity and 5tr&iglitii«3+ Curly hair is oval in cross section: tlie more 
flattened the oval, Uie greater the curliness.* The hair of the Mongoliao, 

• hert add* an JnlcTnting drtiil. He wriieai "ll is Tciy doubtful it 

fotm It b3t<tifiih]e bf environinent. “NaiDndly eurtr*' Hair becooiet more curly in 
damp WeathcTn hat aHilicially curved biir Btiaigfaicnt Otlt when cipwed to nkoif- 
lure, "Pcmiflncnl Waving” of the Itair L| acccunpJiahcd by Iwillins ^He Laif and 
pljing lo it intense heal, while kccptof the heir mokHt. ^fiigirteninjE of ihc Itajr is 
effecEH by ironing it out under niojjtt hett. AppflJenEly h«r lliat la '^permarteBtly 
Waved” £i litlle affected bj BuhsequenE darap wcalher,. bul the Wive U pradnillf_ 
Test as I he hair grnwi out aad ia cue. StraJgliEcacd heir bccomea curved, however^ 
u eDou as ihn aimcsphere geta humid. These considcrilinaa nkiUic it pTnbahle that 
I here ia wme rElitionihip between beat and moisEiirn and Curvature uf ibfl luir- 
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in HtldillDii to being atrntglu, is also heavy; according to Hooton, it is 
almost twice as heavy as a Like volume of Negro hair, while that of 
the Whiles is iniermediate in weight. Among ihe Whites, die hair of 
the Nordiis is tlie lightest in weight, that of the Alpines, comes ncil, 
and the Mediterrsnea^ have the heavicf^t hair* ^ 

Coniplexion depends on the omounL of gronnlaj pigiticat segre¬ 
gated io tiic deeper latcrs of die cpldermb. This pigment^ caJled tnelanui 
or 'hlscrk #iah*l&nce/ consiats of very dark browii or hlsek graniilea, 
closely packed Logefher withui the cells if the granules are numerous, 
but EiparBciy set if the amount of mobhin is smaJL. In aceerdance wSih 
die thickness of the pig;]nefit the skin appears yelJowUh, brown, or 
blacks" 

The nose, which plays, as wesaw^ an important port as a racial feature^ 
can Vary both in shape aitd in ei^c, llic former being more important as 
a racial trait. Hooton gives eitcdicnt cliaracterizatiotu of the Negro and 
Mongo Lion noses which may be quoted in full; The Negro nose por 
excelUnee has a slighlly depressed root wJiich is low and broad; the 
concave or straight bridge is of great breadth, and of low or medium 
height; iJic lip is thick and bulbous and turned upward; the wings are 
very ifiick and flaringy tlie nosirib round or wilh their long aics ii* 
reeled transversely and frontally vidbb The septum i« thidc and in¬ 
clined upward, although viewed from the *ide it is couves. The whole 
noee is short and %’cry broad at the tip and wiugSi^* Compared with 
tliis the MongE>iran noeo differs in that ""its rout is much lower and not 
as broody am) Is almost never depressed at iiosion. . « « Often the Mon^ 
golofd nose shows practically rn> elevation of the root. Ihe bridge is 
also much lower llion that of the Negro and much narrower The dp 
is not swollen and tlic wings are much thinner and less Jiariiig, The 
nostiib ore round er broadly oval and directed forward* Uie tip and 
septum elevated. Tile septum is thinner chon that of the N^o and docs 
not usually show a convexity. In profile the Mongoloid dose is strongly 
concave, whereas some Negro noses are slightly convex and many 
strsight^^ • 

Among the many and varied noses of the White race the one that has 
(E. A. Hooi^n, Up from the Ape, p, 4^7, By pennluicn of The ^futMlian CojapHiij, 

^ The blue birth-mBTlcfi otien leen on ihe skin of ihe weraS rsfibn In XloiigolDifK 
and limifor blue bin b-niarks femnd in vir»ii* pirt* of the bodies of Europcsni^ m 
iMualiy efttiwf by liTgc piirmcnM cells Sji the kwer fwrl of the tnio skin (demiii). 
The bkr lingo is inparted by I he brown plfienenl grimiles ehowina through the 
tmpeffccily transparexit euperilcla] kyen &f the skin, (fiid,, p, 442.J 
■mrf., p.429. 
p. m 
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aroiiscd the greatest alientioR and comtnent h perhaps fhtt so-cftlled 
Semitic or Jewish nose which anthropologists prefer to call Armenoid- 
In describing this ivpe of nose Hoolon almost wrtxcs dramatic, and so 
we may let him have his say once more: 'Ifiis nose Is remarkable for 
its great length, great height, conveiily, and dcpresaioji of its thick 
lip. It is nol a narrow no&e, especially at its lower end^ which shows 
heavy wings curving hack so os to estpnse a large part of the inner 
w'all of the nostrils. Very often this kind of nose has no depression 
either at nasion or below it, hut continues the forehead slope without a 
diph ending in a thickt rounded, and depressed tip wdlh a concave and 
downward sloping septum. Tlie eminence or hump in the bridge may 
be very nsarked or hardly perceptible, but the tip la almosl invariably 
thickened and depressed and the wings coarse and recun-ed^ This nose 
was found among the aticient Sumeriansr Bahylonians, Assyrians, Hit- 
liles, and Persians, and it is on inescapable feature of many Syrians 
Armenians, Jews, Greeks, Turts, and other I^vantine peoples of today. 
A modified form of lids nose with a considerable refinement of the tip 
and wings occurs in the tall, bracbyctphaJic Balkan group somelimas 
colled the '"Dinaric race/''This is the type of nose referred to be¬ 
fore which also occurs among the Negroitts of Oceania, the x^lelancsinna 
and Papuans, and cKcasionally In Austral bp combuiing^ in these in¬ 
stances. mnat of the characleri of the Artnenoid nose in exaggerated 
form." 

An additional word is due to the eye of the Mongolian before we 
close this topic. As already stated, in many cases but not universally, 
thifl eye is si tilling from die nose upwards, Wiiat is notable here is that 
this peculiarity of ^ihe Mongol iso eye is nol due to any characteristics 
of the skull. Even in ihe slanlest-eyed hfongolian, the skeletal position 
of the eye sockets is perfectly horizontal. The peculiarity^ then, is due 
to the fatty and dermal tissues. Hoolon distingubbes Iw^o varieties of the 
Mongolian eye. In the first, die fold of skin covers up the free edge of 
the tapper eyeUd from corner to comers overhanging the inner corner 
and concealing the lachrymal duct- This type of fold is the complete 

ie ihid^ pp. 431-i32- 

A* between lie lErgo-noBlrillcd Mm of the Negro and the Tioaa of llie north^ 
inllabitanlf wMb its areally rediwrad luoal apcilare. Tloatan refcTt to la Interest 
theory whrctl E» meniioaed here for whal at may be worth. The bmiid-niMcd raCM 
who |j?E ifl hcil Elimairt, it Is thouitht. can breathe in areal quanlitii* of warm lit 
wllhout undue cooling of the TeSpktlory organs. AmOh^ the nonhem people*, on 
the oilier hand, with their nalfu_w nft*e» lined with thin mih^us membrane, the ojr 
£i warmed U it U hneatlscd iop and is [hue presented from lowrriJlH the body lem- 
perature. Cl i* inlereatinf in ibU connEohm ibu ibe Eakimo ho* one of the nar¬ 
rowest nasal aperturefl. 
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Mongoloid fold —h does not repjresent tJ»c better knownp because more 
poculinr form. In the wcond variety oJ fold the overhanging Am begitu 
on the Inner or medial part of die upper cyelidp covering die Upper edge 
of the inner pari and eKtending downward io conceal the lachrymal 
duct. It ia in thia vase that the position of the eye acquires the sJantirtg 
appearanccp thins giving ruie to the typical ^Mongolian eye.* ” 

Hscc Afixtur^, Much more important, practically and even diccreti' 
cali>% than to realize the diflfer-enqeft between racial traits U to be aware 
of the fact that everywhere on earib racial distinctions have been sub¬ 
jected and continue to be aubjccted to oblfteraLiont recombination, or 
perhaps reconstitution^ through the physical mixture of individualj 
representing thc&e dilFerent types. I have already indicated that the 
very fact of an extraordinary variability in tlae White race points to an 
Unusually varied aiiccslry. It is well know'n Umt such variability is char¬ 
acteristic of domestleatcd when compared wiUi wild animals, the da- 
mesticjited varieties being produced by the peculiarities of many arth 
ficial environments and the deliberate efforts of auunaJ fanciers, ft 
wQuld^ for example, be Impossible to duplicate in nature ‘in llie mw* the 
enormous variahiJity of die domesticated dog from ibe diminutive 
Spaniel and lap-dog Io tbc enormous Dane, Newfound I an d, and St, 
Beniardr It is in fact quite remarbable^ as has been pointed out long 
ago by Eduard Hahn, that dog knows dog, however he may look and of 
vrhatever size or shape he may be. {Cf* p. 1I2, footnote 7.) The same, 
of course, is true in man, but on a less marked scale end with the re¬ 
grettable difference that man seems Io be less inclined to recognize 
his kind even though the eontroal may not be so greaL 

It dipe? not require any extraordtnaiy depth, acumen, or scholarship to 
realiite how thoroughgoing and omnipresent has been the pioceoa of racial 
mixture^ Man is a great traveller. Under pressure of climatic or buruan 

■■ Beforr rkiiJ/i|c the d!«cripEion. of the riM Ift me draw itienlic^ here lo a tctt 
important pi»in| nudr by flDDlon, nunely that tbe TiMl IteBjorily flf ihc MSHTolied 
racial irajts are expressed in r-ealures whkJl ire, « fir tf one can m, ot np lur 
vif■] valj|n. In the bom, lor eianiple, fcJae ehtpe atlf pcpsubly be of aipaiCiciJMe, oa 
sujfgeal^^ above, but in auh, however iniercMini SGiibetkdly or oihcmriH, a oa 
U tterTy indilfrimn outter in llie itru|||dt for exisJCncc. The uRic b ifnn of ihnpe of 
aye, lieid-fonn, tfac cfuLreernr of the jaw, ihe colour, lezicrQ m loftn of Lhe hair; 
and «!■ oil [hmugh a large number of iriith In OEher words, from she otoiadpi^iBi of 
hoiiruiD bkilofy in rcLalion |q its geoffaphyp lh«c differertcCT mij be regarded m 
playfal TonatioRi. Tfbffr are wkiE they am, bm mlghl olw hare been ijhiEc dilfereiU, 
wifiHut in eiihci ca»e belnji of any icHouft biological aignlFcarHeu Eijpotheticaltr M 
lei«i, ihifl Hale of ifTilfa may be Eakm oa lympEomoiic of whai oilghi be tme la 
the peychoJoei^nl rphere llso. If there ore an; differcBcci how-wllicl] in any *enm 
i:an be regarded t» C&ciih perKiim these ■]» foil inlo |bc beld ef ptayful varloatil 
nothing thm reaJlr CouniA, merely aoiaething that dJffert. 
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lactore, in richer harvi^ts or an easier life, or jusl following that 

blind urge for aElvenlure whidi inoy be regarded as Uio geograpliicol rx- 
p^ession of huoiaii iitisgination, people have alivays moved nboutp in 
smaller or larger groups, for short or for long dblancea. In the coui^ 
of these wanderings mid dislocaliona they have been coming in contact 
with groups of men somewliat dilTerenlly shaped or coloured, and with 
them they have matedd The early Malaya crossed llic outskirts of an 
enornloiLliS continent to find themselves far from tfieir East Asiatic home 
on the edge of South Africa^ where a very dilTercnt nature and a very 
different ty|ie of man were awaiting lhcm+ Before the present pacifism 
of tlie Chinese was born^ the Mongolian inhabitants of Chinn moved 
in repealed mditfliit ihruslB in a soudierly direction, finding there other 
peoples who, llivugh Mongolian, were of a diflferent Bub-variety. The 
entire development of the Negro trihes of northern Africa haa been nf* 
fected by Mongolian and other West Asiatic invaaionai long before the 
*cJviliJccd^ Europeana discovered the home of the Negro as something 
Worthy of exploration, annexation, and exploitation* ^Tien the Aruba 
embraerd llie Mohammedan creed in the seventh ccnlnry a.o. and cur¬ 
ried the new message alamg the broad strips of northern Africa, they 
mixed with the native N’cgroWt and when early in tlie eightli century 
they crossed into Spain, tiicy brought to Europe not only seiefice, phi¬ 
losophy | medicine, and art, but alao Negro blood. TheBC Arabst in the 
course of several centuries, intermarried with native Europearu^ Among 
the Arabs were many jew^ who themselves had been touched by Negro 
blood and had interbred with the Arabs; so there was a Negro strain 
in them also. During the resilience of the Arabs in Spaiii» and Later after 
the expulsion of the Jews from Spain, Negro strains were commirni- 
cated to Ollier Europeans through both these Bourcesw After the dis¬ 
covery of America, 'blood mixture" on a largo scale proceeded between 
the While settlers ond the Indian^. Later in the seventeenth and eight¬ 
eenth centuries, ^luring the period of the slave trade, Negroea were im¬ 
ported la Amedcn who luixed with the Whiles os w'di as with the In* 
dians* And die offspring of the l^'Tiites who had already mixed with 
IndiaiiBt now mixed w ith the Negroes. Nor was the Indian the only source 
through which Mongolian blood penetrated into Uie domain of the 
While race. The early hJstory of Russie, or tlie country north of the 
ancient Pontus or Blaek Sea which was lo become Hussia, tells of never 
ending etreams of Mongolian invaders* In the middle of the first mil* 
leunium B*C*, and then again ^ thouoand years later, they came in ir- 
mudble waves, uniij in the thirteenth century, under the mighty Genghis 
Khan and his succe^r Batu* the Mongolians subjugated the entire 
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plain of European Russia and tlicit clung to Hs to tnix ukh Uic 

Wilke race, for a period of two and a Jialf cciituric^^ ttaasforming iiko 
Mongolian likeness fiot only the Alpine or Alpinoid Russian populqlion 
of die soutli, but e^'cn the Jews of Rial region, who to this day can he 
readily recognisted as the carriers of Moiigolian MraJus. And the miicLure 
continuesL Jii Madagascar the Mongoloid Malay has mixed with the 
Kegro and the Negroid^ and here also both liave mixed >rith the White, 
How in the face of all these facts+ whidi as here presenEed are hnt 
a satnple of tlie real story, the idea of raciaJ purity can contuiue to 
persist in the minds of tnen, is a fact that nolhltig can explain except 
the blind aiubboriiii^ of dogma backed ty prejudice- Pure race wan 
once a fact, hul this was Long, long ago. Then it became a myth. Of 
Late the myth lias been luming into a nig litmare, and the time is more 
than ripe for man to wake up and real ire where he stands or who he is. 

Race, Zriwigaage, and Cahurct^ The □ssocintion of a pJiysicnl type with a 
particular language and n special kind of culture is not ahogclher a 
iitlion. In the case of the Eskimo^ for exoinplej we find an instance of a 
people with somewhat marked (diy sical characteristics^ plausibly due to 
tnbreedingt wlio speak a number of languages w hich^ though dilFer- 
enEiaEcd, liavc numerous diarec^cristics in common, and possess a 
culture which in the midst of minor dilFerences repeals many hasic 
similarities. Tlie case of the Eskimo^ JioweveXi ts Instructive because 
fairly unique and ctrlainly cxceptionaL The remote and forbidding 
envirnnnicnt docs not invite intrusion, and b almost prohibitive of 
permanent or protracled rc$idc/toa for anyone but the Eskimo them¬ 
selves^ Such is not the eas« in moif^ otlier regions of the glober Under 
normal conditions pfayaicnl type, language, and culture possess mobili¬ 
ties of their owui. Each changes^ but not under the same conditions nor 
at llie same rate. Physical type can, of wurse, only be affected by an* 
oUier physical type when actual mating takes place; mere spatial co¬ 
existence does not suffice here. Language, though more stubborn in its 
passage Jrom one group to another than h generally supposed, will be¬ 
come seriously modified H‘hen two or more groups coexist in the same 
locality lor any length ol lime* This can be Uluslraled in all so-caLled 
tnarginal areas. The citizens of AUace and Lorrainn« lor OEample, are 
linguistically os French as they are Cenmm; whereas those of Switzer¬ 
land, itself a marginal area to Certitanyt France^ and Italy, converse 
glibly in all tltree languagat miiing lliem tip on occasion. The Fiiiiia* a 
Mongolian Irdie wdtli an Uro Altajc language and possessing in modem 
days a culture alninst completely Scandinavian, have during the eigbt- 
ceutb and ninctccntli ccnturica absorbed the Russian language, but very 
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littltf of Rusaion tuliurt, Ttie MongoliBn Magyars of Hungary, through 
prulongrrd ifitermurriage wilh Mid-European a, have lost many of their 
Mongolian features; they have also ahaor^d the culture of Middle 
Euroiie, Germanic in iLs essential Iraita, To lie sure, the majorily of 
Hungarians aUo know German, but they have preserved the HuJigarian 
language, which happens to be related to that of the Finns. The Amen- 
ran Negro, after hia forced Lransportaliod from Africa, hoa remained a 
Negro physically even though not without marked modifications in lype, 
but hia languages nrid cultures hove v&iilshed, except for a few disjointed 
fragnierls. Gulturally and UnguiaticeHy the ^egTo is an Anicfican, 
The peoples on the two sides of the Rhine, thos^ of southern Ccruiuny 
and norifiern France, though differing in language and culture, reprcs«it 
the same Alpine physical type. And so it goes in innumeruhle other 

kistancM. , 

In view of nil this, it is most important to separate these three d- 
maini in our involigations and discussions. A classification of peoples 
from the standpoint □! language need not have any nieaning culturally, 
nnd ccrtflinlv baa no meaning physically. A classification from the 
Mandpeint of physical type is eiiuatly witiiout liearing on either culture 
or language. The point liere made, though theoretically obvious and 
(rom thw jitflndpnku staJXtly deserving erTH>iiiii!-ifi. is iievcrthcl^ wortli 
making ioT Iht reason are so pront to endaw linpui-iher group¬ 

ings witli culliital significance and lo ascribe cultnraJ complcsesi such 
as Ihosc of nfltion^. to ihrr influence of racial or sub-racbl As n 

preflmbi*^ lu the discuBsion of the psyehologv of race it is ihcrcfore 
worth out while to comment briefly tipoTi our habits of thought with 
reff^rence to 3 A*-^called aallonal chiracteristicsw 
The Russian!^ of the nineteenth century were regarded as inteltigciilt 
temperamental, unreliable* great lingulsE^. It also iboLipbl thal 
somehow Asiatic and European trails were coiiihincti in their national 
psycho log y+ scratch a Hu-ssian, it was said^ and you will find a Tartar^ 
NoWt opart from obvious inaccuracies and equally potent exaggerationst 
the general picture as just given is a fairly true oneT in so far as certain 
groups of iiineleeiitln;enlury Ri4,ssLa are concerned. What is at faiill is 
the accompanying inlerprelalion* once a Ryjwian always a Rnssion. 
These iraits weret on the contrary^ the expression of an historic pasi and 
a cultural iloifix quo. Even the fsotorioos linguistic capabilities of Rus¬ 
sians can be readily explained away by the simple fact that in the 
Russian nobility and upper middle ebisa children were brought up 
under the guiiiancc of foreign tutors, German, French, and Englisht and 
thus imbibed these languages eafly in Jife. Those who have listened to 
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the French or English con vernation of those Russians who had Irnmed 
these tongues in later years and under lew favourabie eondilbn-^, 
enough disabused ihemsehe* of any illusions as lo the linguistic nblllly 
of the Russian slock And fins 11 y+ how many of the old Russian Iruits 
slill survive in the U+S^S^R-t or will be recogniToble anollier general ion 
hence? 

The same is true of German y. The Germans of the end of the eight' 
eenth ceFitury and the beginning of the niEiclcenlh were roinanllc, philo¬ 
sophical sentimenlah chummy {gem^iich} and, on the w'ho[c% paclhc. 
The change came w ith the rise of Prussia, the conaoltdsliou of Germany 
after ihe Franco-Prussiaii War^ and the forced moulding of German 
character into a iinlann of dogma Eie+ pedant ic, goose-sleppiug^ and po^ 
teutially rnililHriSiie ciibtcnst The transformation has occurred under 
our very eves, as It were, ft h the more il I iiminaiing and initruciive„ I 
miglit addr perha|:hs ovcroplimblicaliy^ as what has happciicd in one 
direction may happen again^ in anolher* 

The French arc noted for their logical precision and what is called 
eiprrfp a peculiar sparbliEig sort of inlelJigence not unrelmcd lo wit. 
The French, howeverp did fiot possess these quaJilies in ihr doj-s of 
Caesar, fn his comments on their ancient forebears -and he was a 
shrewd observer and a trcnchani writer — wc hear nothing of logica] 
precision or any particular IntelJectiia] sparkWe know, on the other 
hand, how the rrmufkahle development of philo^^phy and science and 
literature in seventeenth- and eigiiteenth^centiiry franee resulted in a 
new fonn of culture and mental orientation. This, combined with ihe 
elaborate court life in the era from Louis XIV to fJic beginning of the 
nine^eeEith cenluryT gave the ^French mind' tJiosc qualities of mental 
precision and arliculalory grace which in more recent days have been 
justly placed in the centre of French culture* 

Similarly, wheti Napoleon depignated the English as nation of shop^ 
keepera^ he was com hitting a highly one'Sided selection of a trail with 
the nubjerllve colouration rooted in his hatred of the Euglisb—wclb 
founded, in the light of his personal history. But it would be no more 
justifiable to identify his characterization with English ehargeter than 
to regard as signlhcant the singling out of the *man of property^ in 
Galsworthy's forsyie Saga. Whai 1 am trying lo conveys Is not that lliese 
charairferizalions are necessarily untrue—some of them may he pro- 
found I y true—but that ibey are worthless if exlefided beyond a given 
lime and place^ and that m any case they have no relailon whatsoever 
to the biological Lnheritanec of llie group. 

Afenlof Characuruiici of the Ram. When it conves to the psychology 
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of race I alwsy* think of iJie apticliryplial volume on Iceland in winch 
there waa u chapter on «nakc*. It opened like ihiat There are no 
in keiand,’ and there it also closed. Aa I have already repeatedly sluled. 
to the anthropologist race physical a a special and technical 
In hU studies of primitive cullort he is accuslomed to disregard it. Ihe 
Bame is true of race psychological We do not find in anthropological 
field work any of tho,-e captions under which racial psychology is dealt 
with so glibly in the hooka of innoecni laymen or less intiocenl race 
mvthoIogisis. We liear nothing of the stolidity of the Amcrkan Indiim, 
or the reserve of the Mongolian, or the eiuotiotial instability of the 
Negro, Buy more than we do of the hyaierfeal emotional make up of the 
■savage’ or the improvidence of the primitive. What the anlhropologiat 
finds is man to whom nothing human is foreign: all t/m fimdameptai 
iraiis a/ ihe psychic make up af man anyuker^ are presetu everyuherc. 
The basic differtneea between the shrewd and Latelligent, on the one 
hand, and the stupid and gullible, on the other, with all the intervening 
gradations, coiifroiii the student of human culture, nnd in particular the 
anthropologist evervTvbere he goes. Nor is he the only one to draw the 
distinction; tlie people observed by bim draw it too, and often they 


draw' it for him- , , . . . 

Similarly, man’s ptocUvily to religious emotion and his artiilic im¬ 
pulse are found in every tribe. In this cose ulso men, primitive or mod¬ 
em, are strictly coniparphle, But here further application brings out 
tlie fart tiiai not any man eon be a shaman, nor eoji any man or woiiitui 
draw, paint, carve, or embroider as well aa any other. On the eonlmry, 
ability is there. It counts, and it La differential. Wliciever man is found 
we know there is, society, a sooiat organization, a form of leadership, 
The edicts of society become dogma, they are enforced by special pres¬ 
sure and protected by penaliration, and the official represen tali vea of 
social authority (or even the self nairted despots) are. by nnd large, 
everywhere individuals with a certain practical knowled|e of people, 
an ability to control them, n capacity to rise to an occasion, a certain 
p&isc in crucial situaliorwi and so on. 

Every where, sgaill. man invents. He combines and recombines old 
things and ideiia into new ones, and he applies them in such a way that 
they work m a inalerial and stubborn, world. Again nnd again, we shal 
Bcc in llie course of our inVesUgation how Aignificant ui the history of 
civilization were just the early bnsic inventions, many of which sull 
survive, notwithstanding the enorniOUa overlay conlrihOted by human 
originality or shrewdness in later periods. Quite os in the ease of racial 
prejudice within the modern world itself, contradictory ciualities are 
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wont to be ftsCrlJ^d to the ptitnitive wiUi the greotea^ ^ase. For orample, 
lie characterbied, even by some of tKoae who inight know beEter^ as An 
Jnvcloratc Bupcmoturalist+ addkted to ideas clior|:cd ividi emotion mi 
incapable of putting two and two together beeausu, we arc told, two to 
him 1 b not "two’ but oomcthiiig else, probably mystical and Intangible. 
On the ether liand^ ive also liear that lEie ^savage’ i9 incurably practjcal, 
that he doe$ not do anything hut what he must or needs to do^ that even 
his religion is dominated by the needs of die morrow or the day, that 
fundamentally be is most unimaginative: he cannot see beyond his nose 
— ^and this he tabes for something else, CharactcfiaHioiis such os tJiis 
are worse than wrong: they arc half-true in the vicious senee of losing 
the half-truth cacli contains through a blind spot wdtli reference to the 
other half, Tlic primitive must live. The prolccllvc armour of his culture 
is not as proof against aL^cldcnt or oiislorluiie as is that of ours. The 
prcssurct dicrefore^ of daily tasks and needs is enormous. In this 
the primitive is and must be practical: lie attends to tJic biisinesa of liv^ 
ing. But ahOr be has imagination fje transcends the day and the morrow 
and the needs of the body, in the nume of ideas, faithst the enjoyment of 
fancy or of play- Froni this standpoint It is tinforLunnle that the study of 
primitive languages is so technical nnd difficult a task. The Jde-a is sti]] 
prevalent amnng the lahy that just as the primitive is only hoJf a man, 
so Ilia language is only lislf a language. How fat from the truth this is! 
The languages of die primitives arc elaborate mechanisms, comprifing 
ample vocabularies and comp lot grammatical Etruclurcs, in which tbe 
unconscioua capacity of man for the formation of what one might call 
organic concepts and categories is as conspicuous ba in any grammar 
or language. Not only con the primitives use diclr languages but these^ 
in their case, represent culture, life, the end re menlo] content. The at- 
tritiuns and aimplificalions which have icdured our own ifuy-by^day 
talk to a mere skeleton, if a d^-uamlc one, have as yet not set In. It is for 
this reason dial the language of pri mil Ives, like that of pe-a^ants^ over- 
Hows with rich and picturesque content. It holds mi gives forth not 
only the framew'ork of a culture but all of its overtones and shadiugB. ft 
abounds in proverbs^ where these prevail, and popular sayings in which 
the observ^alions and shrew^dnese or the prejudices and foibles of the 
people arc estpressed. It possesses all the Hexibiliiy of a tool cou^ntZy 
pul to many nnd varied usee. It can be said, with . proliabiIlly, that 
if a primitive visitor could encompasii the real nature of our conver- 
satlonal language^ the day-by^day words and phrases of our Western 
civillEatiou, he would bo prompted to pus^lement or even contempt. 
Wbat kind of people are thc^ he might exclaim, who cajinot even talk t 
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We coiifUflully' forget that ilie achie^emerls ol wliat we call *our’ civiliea- 
iion arc peats attaiacd by a few, for which ihe vast majority of US are 
Bot and could not be responaible. and which this majority cannot under- 
stQJudp frefjMently being ignorarl even *1 iheir very existence, 

TJie honeat paycbologist of race plean nolhing from iht com^ 
parative mdy ol brains. How much do we know about brains anyway, 
or thdlr precise relation to mentality in particular and to psychic life 
in general? Whatever evidence there is certainly indicates that there is 
room for alJ liuman wisdom and al l human foolifihne^ withm a wide 
range of brain size* weight, nnd Blructure, Beyond ibia, wliat we know at 
to what a brain can do [a always ex post fucitf: llie only cosivincuig and 
□nanswerable proof is performance^ When it has dona iU we know it can 
do it+ The obvioua bifercncc from this is tliat wc do not know whal a 
given brain or a given set of braina, such as that comprised in the heads 
of a primitive Ifibc^ could and might do m a eJifferent setting* 

Conaider this! The development of White man's civilisation, our 
Western culture, is not, as one might at first think, a scries of events 
tliat have recurred again and again, so that one might say: at any place 
or time when a group of the White race tackled civilization it pulled it 
up to heights beyond the reach of others, [^oihing of the sort! In the 
MUjfse of a few thousands of years the develoj>iiient of this civilization 
has been so conliiiuous—not from year to year or century to- century 
neceasarfly, but from thing to thing and from idea to idea dial the en^ 
tire story is really merely an elsborntc statement of one historic phe¬ 
nomenon or *cvent,^ ui the broadesl sense. White man in his progress has 
□ever been out of reach of other White men before him to tack on to. 

Tliis LB one thing, and then there is the other: How old really is this 
dvilisuitioit of ours? We like to trace it back to the Greeks. This iS| of 
course, subjective and inaccurate, but suppose we take the Greeks. Two 
of the outstanding achievements of modern civilizationt which by iU 
own proclamation belong to its very essence, are science and technology. 
Mow science, as We undetataiid it, was as non-existent aniong the Greeks 
B 9 it could well be among a people so enamoured with inEelleclual en¬ 
deavour. They knew little about ciperinieni and nothing about measure- 
menti nor were they cither able or willing lo divest scientific terma and 
concepts of the baggage of mysticism and aestheticism which barred llie 
way lo further achievement. As to technology^ they were about on the 
level of the smallest modern country lowiit however *onc by Iwo.^ The 
technical, mechanical, or power phase of modern civilization would have 
surprised Aristotle or Hippocrates as much as it would have surprised 
Howitt^s Australian chieftain or a magic-working shatnan of easteni 
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Siberia. When Marco Polo visited diJiia^ in (Ke second half of the ihiT' 
teenth century^ and comniuned wjIJi Kulijai Khan—Mareo P 0 I 0 + in- 
cidonlnJIyr bei/ig not the first bnl the ihird European vis]|or to these 
lands during that centuryt the first two having been Frandscan montB— 
he found and heard things there which kept him in constant amassment. 
It is said that he brought Christianity to the Chinese, which it seems they 
were not in n hurry to accept; hut he brought bach phl|osu|ihid doctrines, 
technical know ledge, and a vision of policy and statecraft which Europe 
was only too eager to graap ainl make its own. To ihe Chinese of those 
daysp if they only had gone out of their way to know our ancestors and 
had been as prejudiced then as we are todnyt these ancestors of ours 
would have appeared as llltle more than pale-faced weaker brothers, oa 
much behind in ci^ilioation as their wasbed-out cuuntenances stood be¬ 
low the Mongoljan standards of beauty. 

When one considers oor |>crsistenl inability to draw inferences from 
historic exanipleSj he almnsi despairs of the uftimate victory of rational¬ 
ity which, in nur racial pride, we claim to have already achieved. Think¬ 
ing back only a little, we find ourselves Imlrllng the same supercilious 
and contemptuous notions about the Japanese that are still prevalent 
attiong tis alxigt the Chiriese. U'hat ie ft that so suddenly brought about a 
change of attitude towards these easternmost representatives nf ihe 
Asiatic MongoLians? Merely thisr When the Japanraic threw open their 
harbours to American and Eurnpean commerce, or when Commodore 
Perry tlirew lliesn open for them, they Fciicd upon the advantages of 
W^estern riviJiration with a zest and dTectiveness which musil have proved 
no less surprliring to tboiightfiil Japanese than it did to us. The result 
was that they learned Western commcrc.'e; in its wake tame industn'eSt 
industries engendered science, and die national conseiousness of having 
become an active participant in this heretofore foreign world of the 
Westeffi nations stimulated thought about national grandeur and de¬ 
fence—a very appropriate thought under the eondltiotis. Presetitly Japan 
became a power amongst other powers. Still its status, it must be ad- 
milted, remained a lowly one until 1905; then it went up with flying 
colours, after the war with Hussia, whose badly c<|uipped andwkorfie led 
legions had by that time acquired a European repulation of inviueibilJty. 
Only then did the eloak of prejudice fall. It is not necessary to ask here 
wbelher Cfiina would have to undergo a similar tronsformaEion to gain 
that objective or receive that reward- The point is that the hlstorr of 
Giiiia certainly represenu a much more impreMlvc picture of cultural 
achievement than did that of Japan before its openiiig to Western In¬ 
fluence. Still the average Amerlcoifi continues to think about the Oiinese 
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OA if thcf wer« i nation of coolid- Even oyr outstanding pkilDsopher 
could not find it in iiini to My anything better about the Chiniae limn 
that under favourable ecnditjons they mtglil sueccsafully learn from ua^ 
Fortunately for our self-respect, another outstanding philosopher, from 
across ih* seas, insists ratlicr eiuphalioally that there are a number of 
thuigii that we might learn from the Chiaeacp 

As one becomes immersed in iJie study of raoial psychologyf one comes 
to leallm that the significant factor involved is not by any means the pay- 
chic dilfcreJiceA of the races, but rather the psychic unity of man, a 
rather discouraging aspect of that pychic unity* WImi counts and de¬ 
mands attention is not the problematic difference in racial ability btit the 
disability of tlie genus //oi?tO| however sapi^fiSf to think inlelUgently and 
without prejudice in this field, so heavily charged with eitiolion, vanity^ 
special pleading, and still lowlier affecta* 
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FROM M(ND TO CULTURE 

Animal Mind 

As It 13 jjupossilhjc licm lo review wiiat is about the so-colFed 

nieiiEaLlly of tlie clifTcrerit varieiiei of aiiirtuiJs^ ^ ftrw examples will 
suHice. There Jived cuicc h fanioua iiorse+ Der Ham (the inlelligejit 
ffaii^), &n uniwmilly bright equuie^ resideof in EkrlLar iiihich acquired 
die rcpulatioii of being ahJc lo lUiJve einii^le madicmatical probleiiis m ad^ 
dition and muIlipJioutiotL It would he asked how much is 2 litim4 or 12 
and 13 t Jiud il w^ould give the correct answer by striking the ground wllli 
one of [l 5 fore lioofs. Hans proniptly hccanie fainoug and acquired wide 
pub I icily f until a young paycKnIogist, Hr. PfuiigsU undertook to eKa.uiijie 
the case more careful ly» First suspicion fell on the trainer, who was sub* 
sequciitly found to he |>crh!ctly innoccnl and above board. Having once 
trained his Hans, ho now did tiotinng to assist Ipni—nolJiing, that ii, he 
knew' of. Whenever Hans was performing, tliought ilw trainer was right 
there, standing in front of ihe lionw. So Dr. Pfungst inviled him to retire^ 
and presently, Haiis'’s tnathenintical talent retired with him: tfie hqr^e was 
00 longer able to give the correct answers. Further inv^^llgatlon revealed 
the fact that Hans woJ guided by slight oiid^ of eoiir^e^ imcnniicious auto¬ 
matic movementa in the face of the traber. which gave the horoe a due 
os to the precise momCnL at which it should stop striking the ground with 
its hoofp Now, there arc horses and horses; among cquines us among hu¬ 
mans ftome are brights othcra dumbbells^ Evidently Hans was an btelLi- 
gent horse, but its achievement was after all williin the range of horao 
Mnsc^ If^ on the oLber hand, Hans had actually possessed the ability to per¬ 
form additions and multiplications^ there would have been no reason why, 
wdlla further applicolion, he or some other equally gifted equine could 
not reach the stage of hartdJing calculus and the like. Apparently there 
arc no such horses. HansV performance then still lies wilhin the range of 
roactiana guided by sense impressions, tn UiU cose minulc onts^ the dis¬ 
cern meut and utilisation of which require a bright mind, for u horse- 
Then we have iho fascinating study by Wolfgang Koehler, The Men- 
taiily of Ape.f. The author spent large Biretches of se^'eraJ years on a 
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boDana plantAtloii on T^ni^riiTe [Canary Islan^ff) wh^r^ he h^d ample 
opportunity to study chimpaniecs both in tlie vr’id and undrr controlled 
conclitbrn*- Wlial lie reports are cxperimenl? lii^e this. A diimpauzee 
pUeed In a oa^e i^^as supplied with three boxes/ilpht enouj^h for him to 
handle and arrange at with Linder the roof oJ the cage and nul of reach 
of the chimpanzees even when standing on lop of the hojceA, except In a 
certain arrangementt a banana was placed. The latter fact was promptly 
noted by the Anthropoid. For a long time, however. It made no deliberate 
or reasoned effort to reach the ban ana. ft kept on playing with the boxetp 
after the fashion of its kind. Presently it happened tlaal it piaci>d thens 
one on tup of the olher^ which hroiight it near the banana, bol not quite 
near enough. Upon descending to the foot of tJic pyramid, ihe chinipan- 
iee was now visibly disliirl>ed. For a while it sat there looking at tlie 
boxes. Whiai it may have thought no oncp of course, can tcIL but Koehler's 
hunch about its mental coiiEcnt is expressed In ihe sentence, ^Ihere is 
something ubout those boxesT In due lime, in ihe course of iLs manipu¬ 
lations, the chimpanzee did manage to put them together in the right way^ 
Then in an im>-|ant it swung itself to the top and grabbed the banana. Ab 
icr repeating this operation s number of limes the ape learned to per¬ 
form it without dhhdulty or hesitabon. 

Aiioiher instance: This time ihe banana was placed on the ground out¬ 
side the cage and the qhiinp^nzee in I he cage was supplied with two 
stieksr neither of which was long enough to enable it tu reach the banana 
by extending the stick between the bars of the cage ond pulling jt within 
reach. This chimpanzee had already learned to reach a banana by 
means of one stick long enough for the purpose. N^owv ihe shorter slicks 
were made in such a way that they could be lilted tcigetfier end to end. 
Again the chimpanzee wont through the appearance of longing and 
despair at seeing the banana it eould not reach. Once more, it engaged 
in a proJonged manipulation of the slicks, wltlmut any apparent refer¬ 
ence to the banana and without any discernible interest. Presently, how- 
ever, it bappeiied that the two sticks placed end to end in tlie right po¬ 
sition fitted together, thus farming one long slick. In an insEant the 
chimpanzee stuck the new tool throiigli the pushed the banana 

towards the cage, grabbed and ale it (in very human fashion|. Tliis per¬ 
formance was repealed with ease ever after, 

fn both of these instances it will be seen that the chimpanzee ippar- 
entJy is Incapable of visualizing a fairly complex situation and taking 
slock of iU equipment, In order to figure out in advance the acts neces¬ 
sary to reach the goat Once the necessary arrangement la brought about 
by accidents however, it lias ample capacity to discern the fitness of the 
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Situation, make tJie bcfl of if with atacrllr, and reproduce h on a]I 
folure Tiiu chimpamci^ic s perlorjiMncCp il n ill W seen, platw 

a on a higlwrr pjjme of menlBliiy iJian lliat of poor lIcvcf Han^. A$ to 
figuring tliingfl ouj^ that ts, imagiujng then ^eproducrifig a fittuaUon 
on iJie has 15 o f more iudJoators' in prooedlng experience, ihe chimpanzee 
lUcIf has stilj fur to go. 

Perhaps thesr instanced will suIKl^ Io indicaEe ihal the lijnilalion of 
the animal mind seems fo lie in iLa |ii<C4pacit)'i, or more limiEed capacity, 
to think in ahsJraet lerma or, for short, Eo tJkinfc, fn a broader |>erspec- 
tive, agairit it is of course obvious Elrat the dilTercncc between the mcn^ 
talily here displayed and that of man is merely one of degree^ 

HEimaii Mind 

In point of sheer psychology, mind as such, man as after nil no more 
than a talented animah The mind of the infant^ as it enters the world, is 
not a fuct—it U a potctiEiality^ What this potentiajjty means we discover 
in the imfoldrnenl of capaeky which soon transcends Ehat of any animah 
Uul Of Llaat first faEeful moment, iishered in by iJie baby^a first cry, and 
for some time laler^ there is as yet no evidence of humanity. 

More than this- In spite of all the enormous labour expended on the 
lludy of iterve tissue in generat and the hrabi in particular, it would be 
quite impossible fur ue Eo determine by an advance eKaminoElou, ouEside 
or inside, what the youngster was about lo unfold inio, not only aa a par¬ 
ticular individual hut even as just a human rather than a mere animal. 
On the olher hand, we do know from some few experiences that away 
from o human setting the potentiality of the baby would be wasted—it 
would grow up jusE an animal. The agency which iransforms the po^ 
lential human that has just entered die world into the human of later 
days^ is applied to it very early, and it keeps on being applied for a long 
time to cDine, Thai agency is culture, and llie method of iu application 
is education. 

We know then Ehat there is culture and that it cqmcE lo man in the proe^ 
ess of edueallon. But even this is not enough for an exact undersLonding 
of what it Is that bappeite here. One of ihe difTerences between what oc¬ 
curs In ihe COM of any anifnal, on the one hand, and in that of man, on 
the other, is the rate at which they grow up. Willi variations as between 
animal and animal, their young mature very fast. It is a matter of mere 
montltfi. So fast do they nialure that were there much for ibem to Jeam 
and had they the ability to do so, they could not, on accoiml of the very 
shortness of the ;ieriod separating birth froin relative maturitv. Then 
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lifcV problcnia. wilh thei'r calcgoricnl demands and dangers, must be 
met il Jife is to continue* Fortunately for the otiiniaL its life is planned 
dilTcrently. It is equippwl by noture vfitb a large assortment ol inrtincto 
or leaction completes which make their nppearanee almost ready for ac¬ 
tion and deiclop perfect ‘form’ after relatively few individual eKjHjri* 
ences. These instinctive reactions constitute its answers to the problenis 
of life. Being equipped with lliese answers, or nearly so, by its psyebo- 
phy'sical constitution, the animal has very little to Icnrn. llliat it needs 
lo Lnow for its own purpows iE almosl knoivs already* 

The facEor in hunian life, on ihe other Jiand. which makes acquisition 
of vjwt knowledge and the nccumuJalion of eipcrieisce possible for the 
young, is the so-called prolongation of iufaney in mao. Belorc mon be^ 
comes a iniin, he is n baby, a child, an adolescent, lor a oonsidcrable 
number of ycar^ during which most of his Uuie is absorbed in one or an- 
otJier form of learning. To dib he can devote himBeli with impunity be- 
cause during these years his life is guarded. The baby or child d«ie4 not 
ha¥e to piay the consequences of its errors, and is prevented from com- 
mitting too grievous ones, by the presence of adulia. The cnrefuUy cir* 
cumscribed orEificlal condilions in which it is placed prevent It 
plifting a premature cuuicluBion to it-s life llirough not knowing what it 
was oil about. Tliis factor in humaii life, once emphasired by the Ameri^ 
can historian and Spencerian distiple, John Fiske, is nest to human 
psychic quality perhaps the mpsl significant agency in the making of 
humanity. 

Let us then rejoin the baby at ita first moment of overt existence, an 
see whaE happens. During the first few weeks of its life it Icoms but little. 
Nursing is a procewl common to all mammaand the baby s adjust¬ 
ment to it h usually rapid and wholly satjslaclory. A few^ weeks laEer, 
after the aensory reactions have become properly allocated and defined, 
the baby begins to explore, not wilh the nose, or oars or even eyes at 
first, but largely with the hands, often assisted by the laotJlli. It must 
be reipenibered that the baby^s initial contact witli the world, some¬ 
thing valuable and interostingt cornea through touch and taste in the 
process of nursing. This conditions the direction token by its earliest 
explorallona of the rest of the world* It e 3 qjlores itself. Its own bodys 
for which operation it has unusual facilities. On account of the great 
flexibility of its limbs, it can readily cover this itinerary which ac¬ 
quaints it wiEb all but a few^ parEs of its body. Even later, when this has 
been accomplishedt its tactual and manipulatory propensities perai^ 
At the age of one and laler the baby, though now adequaEely guid^ 
by its eyes as to what to tackle, continues to explore primarily by its 
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atilt abi^ A^sisiid by the mouth, l ime it ]eurii!i to know the world, 
devolopjs It ieti nl it. And as 1 said before, in cluing thti it 15 not dis¬ 
turbed or checked in its tracks by the intrusjun of demanding and mcn- 
aeiflg fialtire, ciTotts are resLraJned by the crib or tbo play pen, or 
t^n;: ntiwryV or the house, and should it be In the openi there is someone 
them to watch h—or should he.^ 

Now long before this process of $. peraonaL and direct acfruolntance 
witli the world has gone very far, jt h supplemented by another and, 
humanly speaking, even more typieal and ligniBennt process. The baby 
leams not only from its conLact with nature but also from its cootaci 
with itB moLher or whate\'er other individuals are in its vicinity^ In addi- 
tjon to checking it wdieu it plays with a knife or is about to jiijop out of 
a window^ the mother initiates that process (which once begun does not 
stop for a long lime) of acquainting the baby not with ihc world of 
things merely but with that of humans. This is culture, ft is thero when 
the baby arrives^ just as the world of natumL ihltigs h ifiero. Jt is not 
something that comes from the baby; it goes fotlb towards tL Moreover, 
the baby niu&t take il and, whatever it* nature, it does; meaning by this 
that any kind of cuburet within very broad limits, is acceptable to the 
baby. This is the basic fact of cullural absorption to which all the later 
emotions and ralionaJizaliona and standardimtions become attached. 
The baby comes into the world without culture. It takes ii where it (lodi 
It, and w'bat it takes depends on what there is to be taken. At this junc¬ 
ture, let us leave the baby once more. 

I said that what tb* baby takes is what is there to be taken. Now how 
did it come there in the fir^t place? The culture that cjrists at any given 
time and place has come from the past. It is the result of accumulation 
of things, ntlitudcs, ideas, knowledge, error, prejudice. And the method 
by which this cultural baggage has been communicated and passed on 
through the generations ig that of sheer persiftence^ whidi refers 
especially to maleHal thinge^ nnd second that of vcrlial communication, 
which refers lo all else, including material doings also. 

From thie angle, the major role of language is that of q culfuie- 
cannier, and among primiLives wdierc written language does not exlgt, it 
is the spoken word that performs this function^ Next to the prolonged 
infancy of maOt the culture^bearing function of language is the most inr- 
portaot fact in the making of humanity. The primitive knows what he 

1 Hdw ihoHiiielLlr we urt justeil to this feelinic of the of 1 hiiy 00 

a prutccliiTE iqeiKy r 4 n hr sathcred from that tagae kw of unesilpeoa, 1 «ft of 
undefined fe&r for ibe hmbj^ which an adult when he ie» h slope and unpie- 
leeEcd hf S fciWr~-or s guardian. 
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kjiow« and thinb what he thinks, in the fir?i place, Wbum he wo* tdW 
sn bj- olhcrg. The ailuallon is rcoHy not dilTerent in niodetn condition* 
with reference to ihni inilisl baggafie iliai «nie* to a person in the early 

^ Before man begins to learn from anylhing written or printed, he is al¬ 
ready tnore than fmlf-fomied by the thing* he ha* heard and alisofbcd. 
In this early contact of the adult world with the world of the child two 
otJier factors play a part; these come to he of vast signiricancc in aocfely 
and in the life of the arliijt. One I* the presence of checks and penaltiw, 
if only verbal ons. \ot being cultured, the hahy naturally does most 
things wrong: that 1*, it doe* them differently from the way they are be¬ 
ing done’ in a given society. Here ‘tho mother’ steps if and not only 
teaches it. or tells it «hsi to do, but also oiid primarily checlt* it when it 
dtie* what sliould not lie done. More often than not, the baby goes where 
it should not go. for example, into the neighbourhood of tiic stow or 
into father'* study. It b told and checked and scolded, upon traii*grw- 
sion, When it lieginj to talk, no sooner has ft learned to say things at all 
than it begina tossy what it sJiould not say. Once more il is told, checked, 
and reprimanded. Tlie same is true of the numerous IcchniqueB it is 
gradually made to acijuire, such as first letting itself be dressed, then 
dressing itself, then eating, tlien woshing. We take these thing* m so 
nmiier of-faet a way, take tliem for granicti as it were, liecause they are 
so common and trite and infinitely repetitious. But how really significant 
they are will be gathered hy anyone with a spark of jinagination who 
will try to vieualiie what a baby might do St a family meal bad it a«'er 
learned eitJier by imitation or by precept how to do what others aro 
doing. Now this prticess of being told what to do, being checked when 
one doe* the wrong thing, and being penalised for doing it, •» a 
type of a vast and all-important range of social life. ,^ll hnman jnstf- 
lutians, whether the family, or religion, or law, or politics, centre in it- 
Another process is this: after the baby has ac(|uircd a certain linguis¬ 
tic facilitv, it begins to eoncenlratc it* efforts on the articulation of one 
little word. 'Why?* Wty, indeed? The ‘why' of most tiling* and acts end 
customs is neither apparent nor simple nor, in mo»t instances, known. 
Still tlie hral want* to know ‘why,* end if the next ’why' ia to be *ide- 
traeked some answer must be forthcDming to satisfy tlie baby. In answw- 
ing these questions ‘the jncllier’—still using her a* a symbol for ibo 
aocial world as educator—afxepls the slaitu ijuo as certain and iiO' 
peccable, ft is in its liglit that she answer* the baby’s queriw. Do tbi* ^ 
cause a hunter does it, or a warrior, or a chief, or a mediciire-man. Do 
that because it is what mother does, or father, in fact, ‘all our people al- 
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did it and you inusl do it als&Z And finally^ do this becau^ Jt ia 
good mnd if you do il you will be good^ do tidl do that because it is bsidl 
aod you will be bad If you do It. Now let us state cat^oric^Ily fight here 
that the you til £u I inquirer Is not to he blamed lor mterposiog another 
'Why?' after these escplandtioniS hove been given. All of them, it wtli be 
rendiJy conceded, are inerely ways of sliirking the real answers wliich, 
9 1 Quid anyone try to give them^ could not be given because one dot? not 
know^ And so the edueator itiakcs out oa good a case as be or she can for 
the itatus quo^ by hallowing it with trodition, or by nnsrepre^ntlng it 
by ineans of verbal embellishments^ or by rationalizing It through mak¬ 
ing it seem reasonable, whereas in fact it ntcrcly is wliut it Is, 

Now tfus last ediicalJonol device is particularly charaLicristfe of mod' 
ern socieiVt much giveirii to ralionaJity^ but much more so to ration all- 
zatlpii. We are rational In some things but we try to make ourselves out 
to be raiional In all things. Tbe amount of human elTort e^npended m 
providing rational ground^ Jojr furidnmentally perfectly iiidilFercrtt acta, 
ideas and attitudes, is alupendous. aisd the educational process is both 
the primary aouree and the major Held of application of Lhat effort. This 
is also the basic root of the dtlference> no Tnatter what ihe culture, be- 
tween what people think or say they are and what they actually are, 
between professions and |>erformance, ideals and aclualily- The range of 
culture designated hy the term 'morals,' tlte suni-tolal of the standards 
of behaviour within a given group, is an tn-between dung. At one end 
are the idcak and standardc, at the other, the behaviours; La between 
Is dac moral Code wbich exerts a constajit pull cm the behaviours in the 
direction of the standards. 

And now another point. In this inevitably reOBoned presentation, the 
process here analysed appears as a sort of dellberatr give and take^ overt 
and ratioisal. Thw, however^ is very far from being the case. The 'mother’ 
1154^ her educational tiifchnique and the baby submits to il+ or does 
not, very much as a craftsman um his tool and the material ytcLds or 
resists. In ibis prooesa tbe craflaman is almiTSt as non-dcliberate and 
unthinking os is the tejol or the jiiaterial. The process is largely aulo^ 
niatiCt le^el semimiccharLicali and when pullud Into consciouaness 
the overt explanation of it La usually wrong, that is, it does not repre¬ 
sent with any degree of accuracy what ia actually taking piave^ 

The same in cducalion, Tlic moUicr eduoate^ as she cooks, bhe say a 
and docs what other molbera said and did, her own mother whcti she 
was a baby Just as ibe cook follows e^^blished mlp« and otandardized 
proc4?sses. And the baby rcBponds to the educational mechanism lery 
much as a steak do^ to the efforts of the cook, ft does not know what 
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Jl la {ioing, and lii'Ticn. it has fllC^^□i^ed or scnnelhing^ It dcxfs dot 

rt;2illy know what it has leans^jd or how, unless It should be pu^jchid by 
what it « doing—an^l ihi* is not die way of balnes, or of adulla, for 
that nialler, 

Wlitio wc aay diat flie acquisition of the cultural baggage by tlic child 
15 All unconscious proceikj+ ihie staterntml slnpuld iiol be undersLuod at 
‘ saying that the child is like unto a block of wood on which llie ediica- 
dona! process makes dents. What is meant is that the whole proi^dure 
is so consLanEf so habitual^ and on ihe whole so uiiintcrc.sling> that it 
finds it 4 way into the liabits of the cliild witbout its becoming aware 
of what 13 really occurring, ft must be rcallxed that what we receive in 
education is always tnem end-poinls of things or pruee^sea, as tiiey 
happen to be at a given lime and place. 

Now all these things and arts are complex^ they have their Eintercdents 
and histories. But ihb is not what Is communicated to us^ at least not 
on hrst application. No field of culture illustrates this more strikingly 
than does thaf of language- The child absorbs senteticcs, words^ ex^ 
clamations, nleenlngs. It is nut presented wddi an analysis but with an 
accomplished fact—the word or^srrtteoee^ And it picks up the meanings 
from a feel of the situation, from the effects the word* or sentences 
produce^ from the response they evoke^ from die pleasures or griefs 
that accompany them, and then it proceeds to use its *molhcr'“longue 
and use it well, without^ however^ knowing it. In other wordSf the 
atmcEure of that tongue, the principl^^ upon w hich it is based, the rules 
that keep it travelling along certains paths and avoiding nthers^ oil 
remain unknown^ profoundly unknown. To bring them into cohseions- 
ness, to analyze them, requirea very deJiberato and persistent effort.^ 
What i$ so conspicuously true of language is also true, if not to the 
aamc extent, of other aspects of culture. As we learn to walk without 
knowing what walking is or how we do its so we sing and draw^ and play 
OR an in.istrumenl, without any Idea of the underlying forms or cjilegorio 
or principles, Unl^^s we deliberately turn to these as peels, as a distinct 
and difficult subject of study and inquiry^ The same is true of morals^ 
polidca, etiquette, and laste. My the lime one reaches the age w hen self- 

s Jh\a [a, of cow™, illtMiraled by what happens in the c«m of orc^i own finfai^ 
tequimj ^ponlanerjiuft}^ iu childhood, when Eomparsd wilh foreign Inneuigct, 
laughE ind Tcame^l in lalci jr-orw Wo know our Isj^XUAge And uh it wcfl, or posoi 
of uj dOt bul Ju pumiELAT we know only if we Are gramtnariAnm In I he cex 
cign JanguAg«, on the olher hunah ihfl diftgmt h^Hc* Among m may aiudy and Itam 
the gTxmmAn very wdJ, btit thpy will nm knoir the lasguagcA or speak iIkiu^ with 
■ny degree of ficiliiy or ewtn correcEnew, □&!«» they hxvc Imd xn opportimity la 
IciTn iheiD' &pcnEAbE»ui]j in Ebci proceu af fpoken inlemourge, ai they lextaed the 

DKahcr Eongub 
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snal^u become* pD^ilile. he smiply dLscovera himself o* hiving alt 
these iliingsj ceriain poltlieal views, ccrlain moral conviciiuns, teriain 
etJitidurds of eocial amcnily, and even certain kinds of tnsie. When (>eople 
any there ia no dlaputing abwtit lastea, this is less than half a irulh. bi- 
dividnal laates in a given commiuiiiy do, of course, differ. Bui even 
more conspicuously, they agree; which flpf«rar!< at once when nc com¬ 
pare llie tastes in houses, vehicles, garments, amenities, of one com. 
munity witli those of another. The general and far-renehing sinniarily 
of taste in any comniuitily stands out against the background of dif¬ 
ference or contrast bciweeii it and another. Now all of this is also un¬ 
conscious sod aponluneous m its acijuisilion. We do not know koto or 
why, and only slightly tihat. We simply live or ad these things, ontiJ 
we stop to turn around and inspect and analyse. 

What one acquires dclilierately, raiionallv, ihinkiogly, one holds on 
tolerance, bs it were, aubject to change or rrrvision. About such mnHers , 
we are ready to differ, to dispute, and to convince one another. A 
mnllieniatician ia not likely to be shocked or insulted when bis colle.apue 
presents a different analysis of a formula or n different way of arriving 
at it; neither thinks the worse of llw other for the difference. Not so in 
morals, mores, etiquette, or nny of the many things and habits and 
views we acquire in the way deseriitcd above; spaiilaneoualy, uncon¬ 
sciously. Things annesed in this fashion become part of our Very make- 
up. Just biicause we do not know them, or what they really are, or how 
we acquired them, any doubt or criticism or diffeience impresses us 
as an impingcmeiit upon our very natures, and our protest is accom¬ 
panied by a more or less violent explosion of emotion, Vi'hat furth^ 
intensifies llie emotional patiding of habits and views thus acquired is 
the social sanction which eupporls and hallows’them, in any given place 
and lime. Either they are just part of ourselves ond we are thcreforie 
touchy about them, or they ure held as 'convictions,’ and os such are 
unassailable. 

It is on this basis that one’s allegiance to the minor or major groups 
to which one belongs gains in etteugth and becomes surrounded by 
protective diseriicinationa, criticisms, and resentments against other 
groups, a process which is almost as spontaneous and automatic as the 
development of the views and attitudes theinnelvea. Jn summary it might 
then be said that culture is historical or cumulatire, that it is com- 
municated through education, deliberate and non-delibcrale, that its 
content ia encased in pallerus (that is, standardised procedures or idea 
systems), that it is dogmatic as to its content and resentful of differences, 
that its coolribulioti to the individual i* ahaorbed largely uiwoiwciously. 
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lading to a subsequent development of emotionii! feinforoeivcntSf, end 
Ui4L the j'aislfig of these into roneciousoefis u Jess likeLjr to le&d to 
sight end objective onjiLysis than to eXpIsnationB ad hoc^ either in the 
light of the e»tabIiAhcd siatui quo^ or of a raoml reference more or less 
subjective^ or of an anifieinl reasonableness or rationality which is 
read into jt^/also, fuialJ)v that culture in its application and initia] 
absorption Is iocraL. The spot and the hour control its impact upon us^ 
PeopJeV allegiance to it is itself os aponlaneoua and non^dcliberate as ate 
those negative reactions aroused by did'erences between one^s own calturc 
and that of otber& 


Chapter iV 

HOW ANTHROPOLOGiSTS WORK 

t ihink it Jias becoitic L-lear by now thiil the onthrwpoIogiBt denis with 
the past only uiferentiaUv. The presence of grthaeologital matcrifll licre 
ajid there, or o comparison of several accounts belonging to difTerent 
periods, craliles him to eonsiroct a fairly complete picture of a culture 
in a partfeulor tribe or locality. Thb picture; however, nheti at all pos* 
siblt, is laching in deptln at best it covers but a short span of lime, 
owing to the iiievitabla lunitalion of our data. What the aiithropolo’' 
gist really deals with, then, is not the past but the present. He studies 
peoples who, ia James Harvey Robmson’s phrase, arc our primitive 
couiemporaries. That aome of the beliefs and eusloma thus revealed aud 
described may he curiously like tliose of very early man buried in the 
remolc past and perhaps like those of our own forgotten ancestors, is 
another story. 

h’ow the study of a culture hi general ia no easy matter, and that of o 
primitive culture baa difficulties all ila own. Special devices and methods 
have to b« employed in order to enable one to record and discutBOgle 
cultures so foreign from oitr own as are those of the primitives. As the 
English anthropologUt, W. H, R. Rivers, used to point out, a wholly Un¬ 
touched primitive tribe does not present the tnoal favourable situation 
for study. People in general, iwid primitives In particiilnr, do not thint 
or aiiolyae their eullure—ihey live U- It never occurs lo them to synthe- 
eize vihat they live or reduce ft to a common denominator, as it were. 
When the itivestigalor approaches a member of such a tribe, his poiul 
of view LE nol at all ap|iareiit W the primitive. If Uie primitive under' 
the iiivc^iligatoT ol all, tlie Tael that ihii fironge fellow ia pux^lcd 
hy llte obviolia aod ii o^irig pereisteut questions nlioul aimple malUirs 
hiiowo to every child ij not calculated to ciilmnce the qucsliouer'a repu- 
Utlon lor intelligefice in ihe eyes of his informant. The lallcr, tlicn, u 
likely to be su&pidoUfl of the aulhropobgi&l'a motives and on his gourd 
general ly—a very unfavourohle siloation for soceoasful field work. 

A much more patislfttlory set-up is found in thoee numerous inslaoces 
where a tribe la be investigated hiis already experienced the itnpftc* ol 

4T 
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Whilf mm s tullure md conlains among its membots at least ■ few 
indiiiiiuda familiar with White man’s ways. Some of ihow who may be 
converwol wiih thn anlhropologisl’a language may then he employed as 
interpreters. If the ar.lhro[H,loffi*t is lucky, aucli no interpfeler may also 
fuurtioo as one of his informaots. Ifiis. however, is not usually the 
case. The best informanis are likely to be found Biuong the older men 
who helong to a period when the culture WM nelBtiVcly untouched, 
whereas tlie best inicrpreler* arc most likely to be found among younger 
persons who can speak the investigator’s language nt.d are somewhat 
familiar with his wav#, but know less of the group’s own past. When the 
services of informant ami inlcrpreter can be furnished by one and the 
same person, the field anthropologist is lucky indeed. Tlii# was, tor ex¬ 
ample, the case with the late Chief John Gihson, Seneca Irofiuois, who 
was an excellent old Indian but also a fairly well educated ‘W'hite man’ 
by training. To such investigators ns J. N. B. Hewitt. A. C. Parker, the 
present-writer, and others, he proved an inexhaustible source of infor¬ 
mation. Piofc55..r Frai« Boas was fortunate in his'exploralions of the 
Pacific Coast fndian# to have found an equally well informed and civ¬ 
ilized’ native, wIhbo assistance proved invaluable, Paul Badin m his 
work among ifie Winnebago also succeeded in discovering one or two 
interpreter-informaiiia of this type, and so did Clark Wisslcr in his 
shidy of the Pawnee. W, H. R. Rivem, after having spent wiue montb 
among the Toda# of southern tndia. was a little vexed to find later that 
he could have secured much of the information he had up lo that ti^ 
collected, from two old men, one belonging to each of the two social 
divisions of llic tribe. 

In tile course of a fairly prolonged and varied experience in field in- 
v'estigation, anthropologists have developed certain prineiplee of pro 
cedure best filled lo aciiicve results. It will never do, for example, fur 
a student, when first contacting a tribe, to set to work immediately, ply¬ 
ing the natives with questions and expecting willing answers in return. 
He simply will not receive them. The rational approach is rather to 
settle down in, the camp or village, os inconspicuously as possible, nn 
spend some lime, perhaps o number of weeks, living liie lilc of the na 
tives and participating in their activities. The more successful an an¬ 
thropologist is in doing this, the better foundation he has laid for bis 
future work. He acquires the reputation of being n plcnsant fellow, not 
over-biquisitive, who enjoys taking part in ceremonies, dance#, song^ 
and palavers. He does not make himself coiispicuoii# by sticking his 
nose into affairs that do not concern him, and he is in general on ngree' 
able individual The ability to ‘go native' on the surface i# thus a great 
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bocni io the anlhriipological field sliidenl. After gcfleml frie^kdly m- 
IfitionsJiip has (hits l>een established, die work may begin in umest. 
During these firs^ preJiniinary weeks the anlhropulngiBl ahould!, of 
conrse, keep his eyes ofMai for any person or persona of either aex wJio 
may ka-ve the repuEation of i*eing parlicijlarly well informed- If such a 
peraon can he discovered^ mid usually he ean^ n^d should he also siand 
high in the esteem of his fellows, as wowJd a cliief, medicine man, ei- 
pert tirnftiMnoji, famous bonier or worriort the snlhropologbE feels 
gratified. Now, al last, he may set to work. 

In die iniiial ^stages of this process it b advisable to make uae of llie 
so-called genealogical method^ extensively U!^ by Rivets but now 
n common technii^ue among msny aiiEhropologists. What is sirried al is 
lo e:tlract from one or more of your inforinanjs a genealogy as detailed 
os possible coniprbing whal is called a family tree. NatJvcSi women 
even more than meut are usually genealogically friindad. In primitive 
cultures relationships are malEers of greai inipoitOJice, and modi of the 
cultural content is lived and remembered in a set ling of relatives, more 
or less close, ^'liile such a Tebltoflidrip tree is heing worked out, on at¬ 
tempt is made lo gather os much itiitial informalion as posf^lble about 
the individuals comprising the genealogy. As all iucb individuals are 
related to the informant, he knows ihtm welL their lives and achieve- 
menta are packed away in his memory^ ready for del ivery. He is, iiiort* 
over, likely lo be interested in them, and on occasion, lo be proud of 
dieir deeds or attainments. All of this b of great value to die anlhro- 
pologi^ by way of cstablbhing jumping-off places, a» il were, from 
which new slfirta can later be made. The genealogical method has other 
features of value. As It presents an objective account, it provides a haab 
by means of which the data of the iufoitnatit can be controlled. Sup¬ 
pose, for example, that a woman has given you a group of names of 
men and womeii+ all her relatives, has indicated the marriBges+ and enu- 
meraled the children in the order af birth. Now, all of thb information 
is part of your genealogical record- Some weeks later, when again at 
work with this informant, you may casually ask o queation or two about 
these same children, and should it prove that the names and order ol 
births are given os before, you will feel satisfied that the mformant b 
reliable, ihnl bis or her niemory can be trusted. The informant, in the 
meantime, b !|uite unaware of being controlled. Also, a genealogical 
record presents, in the nature of the case, fin excel lent sample in which 
such malterfi as Inheritance cl property, or hereditary surceasion of of- 
ficc—that of a chief, for example, or of a ceremonial leader—are cb- 
jrefively represetilcd!. One camnnlt nf course, be sure that the whole of 
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ihe mflUcr will be rtveaJed, but bb long SS one’a attenlioji is drawn la 
sudi a particular topic, it can then be pursacd lurilier by nicaas of com- 
prisons with niher genealogies or by additional queEtioniiig. 

Anollier method now generally employed is iht recording of certain 
kinds of idformation in the native tongue, It is ohoiously impcwaible for 
most students to reside in a native tribe long enough for a thorough 
acquisition of the local language. An exceptionally capable linguist 
might conceivably accomplish Uiia in b relativTtly short time, but such 
are lew. On the other hand, certain kinds ol materia) w ill never be com¬ 
municated in full detail, witli all the niceties and shadings, if the irtform- 
anl is asked to use the language of the investigator. So a compromise de¬ 
vice has been hit upon. The informant is permitted to use his own lan¬ 
guage. He thus begins to feel at home and rdased in the eitualion end 
proceeds to talk at great length, giving an account of a complicated 
ceremony or telling an elnborntc myth. The anthropologist, to be sure, 
does not aiiderstand him, but lie uses a phonetic script wJiich enables 
him to take down, after the fnBhion of a stenographer, whal the inform¬ 
ant is saying. At die end of such a SMsiou or severol sessions, lie has io 
his possession a complete record, freely given by the inforraani. who 
has not been interrupted or disturbed during the procesa of supplyUig 
the information. The manuscript, still cryptic to ihc wriler, now be¬ 
comes die basis for further study with ihe assistance of the iitlerpreier. 
First B rough translatiuti is attempted, then die loxl i» utilized, on the 
one hand, for the purpose of eliciting further iJitonnalioii, and, on the 
other, os a basis for at least a tentative study of the gramiualical slnio 
ture of die language. This hos now become possible. By using tlie forms 
of speech employed by the informant as leads for further pointed ques* 
Itoning, the student begins to seethe outlines of a groniinar emerging. 
As ail ultimate result, a more careful analytical trailslulion and, per¬ 
haps, on exhaustive grammar may be prepared in due lime. 

It will be seen that the linguistic method is thus utilized in two con¬ 
texts: as a tool in studying the native culture, and os an approach to the 
language itself and its grammatical Btructure. 

Culture is a complicated affair. For purposes of study it U eus- 
lomary to divide the cultural eiontplex into a number,of aspects, such as 
the economic life of a tribe. Its technology, social and political slnte* 
lure, religion and magic, mythology and ceremonies, and tlie pureaits 
of craft and art. Tim field-student is'to a degree guided by ihi^ ruliural 
subdivisioiu, with the result that in the average anthropological mon* 
graph the diffetent cultural aspects are treated separately and under dw- 
lincl headings. The field-worker, however, should realize Uie partial 
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artiliciality of Uicse diviwoius. He mast ever be co^iauit of the fact 
that a culture to its bcarera i* ibeir life- To them it represents a moi« 
or Jess unified set of esperienccs, beliefs, attitudes and practices which 
the natives themselves never tliinlt of jseparaling into aspects corre¬ 
sponding to those citrreMtly employed by anthropologists. The different 
sspects of cultnre constantly iatcrytlay. If you take the family system, 
for example, it is as such pari of the social irganizalion. But a family 
will be found to function as a ccimnDiiial unit, or ns an economic one, 
and as such it reach w out into an other domain of culture, lliere arc 
also such things as family deities or spirits, sjieciatizod creatures «and- 
injf in an intimate relalinnsliip to tlie life and welfare of a particular 
family. Here, then, the family interlocks with religion. Special artistic 
tcclutiques are sometimes fonnd os a family characteristic, hereditary in 
a family line. Here art playa into the family organization. And so on. A 
culture is a mailer of things and processes, hut olao of linkages. In the 
lives of the people Ihemselvea it functions as an tirganic unit, more or 
less. 

A* soon as the field-worker tnkea this fact into consideration he finds 
his study assuming a dynamic aspeci- He becomes interested not only in 
patterns, systems, forms of organization, hut in llie funclioning of these 
anils or aspects with reference to each other or to the culture at large. 
The functional aspect of cultural things and protases constittitea the 
meaning of these things 1o tlie people tliemsclves- The edd-worker, 
then, must pay heed to the relatively formal divisions of « culture which 
may he distinguished for purposes of analysis and dEjailed study, but 
he most also be prepared to transcend these divisions, or he is likely to 
produce, in his account, a merely formal and sialic picture, larking the 
dynamism and vihrance of life itself. 

In adopting this method of procedure^ the field anlhrnpologi^ is fre¬ 
quently tempted to read the preconceptions of his own culture into the 
culture he is studying. William James might have called his predica¬ 
ment *lhe anthropologist’s dilemma.’ This is a dangerous procedure 
whicli one learns to avoid only gradually and by- experience. The mean¬ 
ings of things and processes are not the same in all cirllurca, nor are the 
relations between dilTerciii aspects of cultnre. Even though many simJ- 
larilies may subsequently he diseov-ered bet ween culture and culture, 
ihe wise course in such matters is to begin by accepting a culture on its 
own terms, without preconceptions or outside comparisons, 

Anollier problem is this: People at large, and primitives perhnjw 
more than others, secept their culture rather than make itt they live it 
rather than think it out. The aver^^i^^i^ cannot give a coherent. 
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rations! picture of culture, nor mu the average modem. AIm, both 
have at W t«o acts of ideas about their own culture- Ou the one Imud, 
they accept it«(it i*. and may oti occasion be able to give an mtclligible 
SMount of one or another aspect of It. On ibc other, they also have a 
more or less ideal picture of the culture or certain aspects of it which 
to them replMenla wKat their culture should be in llieir esUniation. Th«C 
two pictures of a culture are never identical, but both belong m the 
atory. U follows from ihis-lhat the account of a culture given by one or 
two inlormants should never be accepted uncritically as an accurate 
suienieitt of the iiatas qruo. Invariably Uie ideas enlerlutned by an indi¬ 
vidual or a group will colour llie accomiL To comileract die aberra¬ 
tions in the cultural picture which come from this source, aecounia of a 
number of informants, taken independently, should be compared, as 
well as verified by the personal observations of the student ns to what 
actually occurs- For this reason it is also important to receive from in- 
loimBnls accounts of conditions or altiiodes which they arc induced to 
furnish williout knowing that they are doing so. Thus Boas, for ei- 
ample, in his study of the Tsimahian social organization, supplemenla 
the data obtained through direct questiotiittg of informants by a rCcon- 
Btniction of the social system and kinship terms os sciiured from native 
texts dealing with religion, eeremortialism, and traditional stories, fn 
these accounts the Llems bearing on social or kinship matters occur in¬ 
cidental ly, os parl-s of on entirely dilTcrcnl context. The information ^ 
social things that I he raconteur is funuslting in such cases can be relied 
upon to be free from those personal shadings or rationalizations which 
will inevitably creep into a deliberate and syslemalk occount of the 
same practices or aitiiudes. In comparing the accounts of mdepend^t 
informants, moreover, one is led to detect elcmejils of individual varia¬ 
bility. This fumishiHi inaighl not only into the Rexibiliiy of the cultura 
pattern, but ilso into the %‘ariation* in the understanding. abilities, or 
peisonat interpretations, ns between individual and individual. In the 
study ol religion, for example, especially in tribes with a more or 1^ 
developed priesthood, it « invariahly found ihut the rcLgioos attitude* 
among the people at large are not identical with the beliefs of t^ 
priests, and that within that esoteric group itself there will again be 
certain individual discrepancies. ^ ^ 

!n preparing for a field trip the student must, of i^ourse, familiarire 
himself with whatever is already known about the tribe which he i* 
uboul to visit. He al-m has a plan of aiiadt, as it were, which he ha* pr®* 
pared in advance, and perhaps a special predilection for, or interest in* 
some pardcular aspect of the tribal culture. He must, however, he able 
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[D handle this preliiniROTy equipment with ihe gresKcsl plA*ilidly, ever 
prepared ffijr llae uiiexpcctedp even though it may cut right across his 
preconceived ideas or pJaiis, ]t moy be sfiid broadly that every item of 
practice, belief, or ailitiidc diiould be recorded as accurately and objec¬ 
tively as poffaiblci. whenever it comes to one^s uttention, rto inalter how 
insignificant or Irrelevant it might appeati There is no lei ling where of 
how it may at nome time come to bt iiTlo a coherenl whole. And slioilld 
this not prove the case, the loose ends of a culture, apparently nr actu¬ 
ally lanrelatecl to the rest^ have an interest of their own. 

Perhaps no one among modern field anthropologista has shown 
greater ability to aLkSorh a vast mrray of facts, to LnterreJatc them mean¬ 
ingfully, and to present the results in a cogent and readable form, than 
Bronislaw Malinow-dci^ author, among other worlts, of jfrfottau/j of the 
fPejifrn Pacific, Sex Life of Saiogiit and quite ret*ntly, €araf Car dens 
and Titetr Magic. All of these books are based on the author's field 
studies among the Trobrland Islandera of northwestern Melanesia. Be¬ 
ing iuten&ely interested in problems of mrthodp Malinowski has com* 
niented upon thb subject on severat occasions. Let us see what he has to 
say. 

In his fast book, a work which, though admirable, Is almost top- 
bea%7 with methodological excursions, the author makes tlie following 
statement: ^Thc main achievement in field'W^ork corwisls, not ill a pas¬ 
sive registering of facts, but in the eonstrnclivc drafting of what might 
bo called the charters of nnlive institutions. Tlic oliserver should oot 
fumriion os u mere automaton, a sort of combined camera and phono¬ 
graphic or shorthand recorder of native statements. While making his 
obsen^atlons the field-worker must con stonily construct: he must place 
isolated data in relalton to one onolher and study the manner in which 
they inlegrutc. To put it parudoxicallyt one could say that “facts'^ do 
not esiisl in socioingkal any more than In physical reality; diat is, they 
do not dwell in the spatial and temporal continuum open to the untu¬ 
tored eye. The principles of social organization, of legal couMitutiom 
of economics and reJigiun have to be constructed by the observer out of 
a mliltilude of manifK^alions of varying significance and relevance. U 
IS these invisible realities, only to be discovered by induct!i-e compula- 
tion, by selection and construction, which are scientihcaJly Important In 
the study of culture.* ^ 

En field-work, as in other matters^ self-criticbvm is one of the condb 
tlons of true achievement. Tlie eudior jusl quoted once again rises to 

IB. Miliqofiiki, CD/flf C^dfJU end Thw Magic, p. 317. (R^rinled by 
D^EJi^kn of GfOiiee Allen and f^awlit. Lid.) 
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the oce*siDJi. This h what Im; ha& lo say by way of comment on hi* owTi 
error?! *1 started as all field-workpm liavc to slort, with die most stipes 
fictal met had, that of ijiieation mid answer. I also had aattirally to work 
first through Pidgin English, since Trobrmnd eaimol bo learned escopt 
on the apol. XhiM I put some suclr question aa, “What man belong him 
this fellow gflrdtti?”—the Pidgin equivalent oL "Wlio k tlic owner of 
this plot?’" M> inquiries, moreover, were limited to the very few- na- 
Lives who had evtm a smatlerliig of Pidpn. 1 was keenly aware of the 
Lack of precision and Insight rcsiilling from this approach, and was 
not'surprised that the results were correspondingly conlradiclory and 
vague. They varied areordinp to whether llie chief was present or not: 
in the former case he w a* ostentatiously declared to be the owner of 
the lands. At other times Bagido^u* whom w e know* n I ready, wotild be^ 
pointed out. If in the absence of the chief or garden magician the head* 
of other local aubn^lans were present, they would be styled the real 
owners of the soil At times my interpreter—I wa4 mainly working 
through a rttscally fellow called Tom, rerte Cumigawaya—would claim 
a piece of land as his own and tell irw tliat he was Just cuttis'aling that 
plot. Or again I would walk with him through the gardens and map out 
the plots in a field and obtain o whole string of names for them. I re¬ 
member writing out early in my field-work a preliminary account of 
land tenure which unfminnalely I have never puhlishod—unfortunalelyf 
because it w onid have hccji an interesting document of errors in method. 
There I slated niy opinion that in the Trobrianda tlie nalivcB da not 
really know wdio owna the land, that the chief has an over-right to the 
whole territory^ vaguely acknowledged! when he is not present, but defi¬ 
nitely claimed by hiitistdf and admitted by the natives who are afraid o( 
him; that tJie natives have a haphazard way of lilliiig the soiL be¬ 
ing no definite rules os to who is going to take over a plot. The account 
contained some elcincnls of truth. Wlial was wrong with it w’as ihe per¬ 
spective in which these Hejneiits were placed/ “ 

I had occasion a while ago to comment upon the great value for field* 
work of the so-called genealogical inethod. But withal, a itieihad is only 
a method. Hie lest lica in tlie resuits. There is such a thing as seeing a 
mouse brought forth hy a maunLDin. Tlie methodological niechanism 
may be out of proportion to the fcaulta attained: genealn^csl trees are 
worth no more than their frnita. Writes Molhiowfiki! ’But before w'ecome 
to that I want the reader to esplore another impasse from which I liad to 
retreat, or at least give up as a short-cut to knowledge. 1 suffered at that 

* B. MiiiniiW^ki, Vm<d and Their pp. 1124-43$. 
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time from $. b«Jiel in m£allible methoda^ in field-work. I attlj believed 
that by tlie "^genealogical iiiisln*d"" you could obtuin a fooLproof knawL 
edge of kin^lilp ^y^letua In a couple of daya or bollix And it was my 
amhiEion to develop the principle of the ""genealoid^^) method^ into a 
wider and mere ainbiliutia achenit! io be entitled the ^inethod of ob¬ 
jective documentation.*' After tny Mailu failure—for I wa* aware that 
1 had failed there to bud out all that really matters about Ijuid tenure 
— I had develojied a itralegy of frontal attack on the subject. Early in 
my work at Omarakana I mapped out the territory^ I plotted out the 
ndd^, uiade rough measurements of the individual plots auti^ in sev¬ 
eral caseS] made a 'record of who was cultivating each plot and who 
owned it. The documents wliicii I thus ohEamed were very valuable. 
They are reproduced in this hook: the map, the lermlnology of fields 
nnd field houiiilarles^ of plots aod plot divisions; also tlie principles 
of bibcrltance^ tlie pok<ih system and the nmiiifold legal claiini. ThU 
frontal attack, however^ resulti:d in a niukiplicity of unennucL'lcd and 
renlly unfounded claimSi My documeiiLation enabled me to draw up 
the list of legal titles which wjU be reproduced presently, and 1 found 
that thi$ list agreed witli tliat oblained by the question and nnsvi'er 
method: and yet. pr wc sIibII seCp neilher of these approachm solves 
our problem. 

'Aclually, side by side with these direct attacks, 1 was sU this lime 
accumulating tiiat most valuable knowledge which comes piescemea! 
from observation of facts.* ^ 

In coTii-lnding this account of "how anlliropologists work' let me pre- 
sen I, in the form of a lield-worker*s fade meciwi, the profcsiicm of 
ffljlh. 05 to field technique, given me by Dr. and Mrs. Melville Jacobst 
of the University of Wnshington, who know more about ibe Indian 
tribes of Oregon than any other living persoas, and whose sensitive re¬ 
sponse to the lews apparent aspects of native life and attitude sen'e to 
give their field studies an altogether exceptional value. This is their pro¬ 
fession of faith: 

1. Establish a rapport with the informant, so he can reveal binwelf 
to you frankly. (Then his account will te of theoretical value.) 

2. Moke him *fall in love" wndi you. 

3- Discard note-bobk+ pencil, Hurtle-^lidl glaAses." Be yourselL ju^t 
an Inleresicd friend from the outside. 

4s Try to be simple and direct, so ois to enchant the informant. 

5. *5ample^ the nalive until you find what he is interested m. 

i /AiU, p.3127* 
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6. First lalJt aloLl indifferenl things, so a* not to arouse suspicjon, 

7. Use a number of informanis, so they can check each other, help¬ 
ing you to diseover the objective 'truth, 

a Nine to twelve months is a minimum for any sort of prodocliTa 

field study. ■ »v . 

9. Native language an essential item (not* idiom# and expressmna t 

10. Compare the accourl# of native# of different ages. • 

11. Be cognizant of the mentality of the Whites in the ncigllhour- ^ 

hood. ^ ; 

12. The best information U that given wlitn no pay is t*i3ectecL . 

13. Watch the native’s opinions about the Whites. (Thus you di*- t 

copier his VO I ue»,) ^ 

14* Return to the same znateriaL agoin and again, from diffeTent | 

angled- , . T -au - 

15* Make ihe native fuftcrtion As the leader in 3 ^our intcrviewr wilii 

him. .1 

16l Lei him tell yati dboiil hb own childhoods .41 

17. Aulobiographkal native material U [raportant, but no more bo j 
than biograpliJeal material- m| 
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SECTION f. ECONOMIC LIFE AND INDUSTRY 


Chapter V 

MAN AND HIS TOOLS 

Animal Adjustnienls 

The animal, as wc saw, i* not wholly deprived of technique and io* 
duetrv which, iti part and in certain iiuslancesi survive when a particular 
individual or generalitwi passes awqy. These rctnain os a inalerial set* 
ting for posterity to fit into, as is the case with man who is bom into a 
certain economic status and technical equipment- But we al^ saw that 
this prehumatt material culture is strieiiy limited* The major part of 
tJte economic and tmhnical set-up of the snimal conatilulcs an inherent 
aspect of Ilia organic frame. 

An animal of prey is lilted out by nature whh tools or technique, such 
os the homs or antlers of the buffalo, goal/reiudecr and rhinoceroai 
the powerful tusks and long sharp claws of the cat family—tiger, 
panther, jaguar, or Uon (half cal)—all of whom also possias a speciul 
facility for a lightning and occurale leap; the poison fang» of llie raltkr 
and its kind, which have the instinctive technique of striking from a 
coiled position as well ns hack-striking; the highly sensitive, pliable, 
.and enormously powerful trunk of tlic eiephant, and his equally cITeciive 
tusks, which he shares with the boar whose impetuous attack ia thus 
rendered well-nigh irreahitible except on the part of the most powerful 
animals; similarly, the incredibly sharp vision of the birds of prey, 
their powerful beaks and enormous claws. 

The same is tree of such protective devieea as the tough hide of the 
pachyderms, the odorous sprinkle of the skunk, the sharp quills of the 
porcupine, the armour-like back of the turtle and the shells of mollusks, 
ns well as ihe various devices of mimicry or camouflage, such as the 
stripes of the Bengal tiger or of the swhfa, the feigned death of many 
insects, or the colour of many others which mimics that of their fioral 
background so faithfully os to make them all but invisible. Also, where 
attract ivci)^ Is the objective, in the name of love, the highly elaborate 
and Conspicuous plumage of many birds, the almost ludicrously tusori- 
ous fan of the peacock, the sweet, enrapturing voice* of the song birds. 

In ilieir adjustmenis to particular types of enviroomeot and their 
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functioning in lU aniinala arc equally wdl fitted out by noturet M iJ- 
lufilratcd by llie hollow aiiti thcrcfoire Itght bone? ol the btrd?; the 
less, gliding, propulsive locomotioni of the suako; lliF loing^ narrow^ 
often Htrcnio lined shapes of aquatic naiuiinials and liEhc?. wln^e swim- 
mitig adjuslmciit ia Jnrlher enhanced by heaulifiiliy placed and -sliapod 
fins and a rtiddcrdike tail; the warm cost like fur of the Arctic in^ 
habitant^ such aa the jiolur bear^ beaver^ Arctic fos^ and certain vsrie- 
tiea of seal; the equally adequate protective layer of blubi^er in others, 
such as the whales. These adjustments arc not always sialic, provision 
having often been made for a change of scene, as among squirrels and 
other furry oninials,^ which change iheir coats nt the approach ot winter 
and then again in spring, or among snnkc^ w^hJeh periodically slaed tiieir 
skins. 

Now all of tliia is, of course, admirably elfcetive and leleologicaL 
However, as the^c adjustments are onee and for all determined by riylure 
nnci atrcomipanied by appropriate instinctsi they fonstitute a minus as 
well os a plus. The turtle which carries its armour on or ns its back [ind 
can instantly hide ile leg? and head under this protective covering is, 
tfiereby, rendered not only clumsy and slow but also helpless when 
turned on its i^ck. sa that when one of its enemies of the cat family 
succeeds in turning a turtle over, the animal i? doomed.’ What was orn?e 
an armour now becoirtes a dish, and the turtle Is leisurely consumed 
by the attacker.’ Similarly^ the' gigantic tusks and Jiarna of certain 

♦ A iiwsrc prccEK Blilrntenl; tif the ftiCuAEion w&iild be ihio. Turtles come in two 

varieties ns lo limbs: I hr lentslrtal onca have I be msrirvi on«* firifl. J'bo 

fomirr ift abte to ri*hl ihrmsrlveii when upside d&wn; cil the ISEUr, three ^h- 
vAriclirt cSRltOl do this. But alt tiartiwi have diflicull)f in poiformiTie tbe operalwn; 
they caa only do It slowly and aFirr coniidrrahle fusuing. 'H'ith the wiTchful mine 
standing by, [fats ii 0* had aa not being ible lo do it at all. (Thti knformitbn Wl* 
I43pp1ied to me by my ffirnd Isadoi'e Laltlmn, M.lJn. who Iwk. llw trouble 10 con3u.1t 
tn luthurily.l ^ ^ 

* Still we kfww that [iirt]» sunrivo. An intex-caling insifibE Inlo tLBlurea dcvicei to 
StrpplemeJ^I inadniuaEe pioECTlivt structures is gaiiied from an old Jescriplion liT 
Aleiande# vuO H umbol dt (Fersonol .A'o/rmire of T rwe/j ta th e EquinOftifU /fcgJflSJ 
of America l?99-tSlrt, *ol 11, pp. 109-1911. When in Ebc course ol his iravek in 
South America he eanie loathe souicea cjf difl OrirtOCO River, he became greatly lU" 
tereated in the maini ifninsEfy of the district cenEring in luitle rgg*. On one 
■loti be found on o^cfil ciamlning, by means of a long woCMien pole, how far the 
Stralum pf turtle eg|p! deposited in this spoi extended Into the water. It wm found 
that ifac disEance wia t2£E fert md the average depth was 3 feet. Thi* official pla™ 
marks to indicaze where each tribe ijionld stop in its labour^. When coliccling in# 
egp eBc Indians remove Ehc einh whfe their hands, place the cRgs id sfUiSJ 

earty them to the Ciwamproenl, and lltrow them into long lioughs of wood filled 
with wBler. la ihese troughs the ogas, broken and stirfed with ■hote^^ refo-ein d- 
po«ed to the sun until the oily part wkicb swims oO tlie luarface has time lO 
Hie, As foil Oi thia collects on the surface of Ebe waler. It is taken of and boilttl 
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anlmalsp invfslving coirrcaponding wcigbi, art not only an assel bn I aUfl 
a liability. An (■nomioup enlargement and strengtJieniisg of the muscles 
af the neck is rCT|tiiri?d to Aupporl these accputreiijmla+ leading to a 
decided dispropoxlian in the distribution of wetgiit in such aninmis, 
wliicb^ aiithroponiorpliij:ing iaiiieh-hat^ we might describe an in^ 
convenience. Even the seasonal change of fur or skin dors not seem to 
be a matter of indifferenre m the organic tone of the animal- Without 
our prrsiUiiiing loo much insight into (he animal psyche and speaking 
behaviotirittticaILy^ both fur-bearing anlmala and &nake$ seem to be in 
an Ugly mood when the process of dermal or superdennal change sets in. 
An adjnstnioiitp to the extent to which it h specific and uncbangeablet 
precludes tlie possibility of other adjusttnenis, Thua few animals are 
htLed for more tlum the one kind of climatet aUilude^ food supply, or 
condition of aWack or defence. They do well indeed wJieii finding them¬ 
selves in si tuitions for whieli they arc lilted^ but tliey are worse than 
helpless In othern. Even such obviously correlated runetjons as alEack 
and defence arc not always equally well sensed by on aniniars equip¬ 
ment. Thus the gazelle and other relatively pacifie grasoe-aiiiig quad¬ 
rupeds ean run like llie wind but cannot do much else; oo^ when they 
And Ehemsetves at bay, ttie pierforniance Is ended, and the Han does the 
real, Similarly even the elephant, wdth hfs maasive bu|k+ fool-proof hide, 
enormous strength, und formidable tusks, is belptesa when the tiger 
sinks its claws and tecih into his trunk, which is relatively soft and ran 
be elfectively mangled by the fertjcious cat 

Now man^ in comparison, has been denuded by nature. Like Kipling's 

over a ^uk-k lim Thii antnqa] oil^ CAtlcd torloi^c ^rirr, ii the piirp^e ill ihtx 
ptcpuraii^ri*. The mtuNmeriBS r-ejud ii u Mlnwit u sswd m ihe h^x ijiv^ f>f! and 
it is vised for bvimiag in laiupi and alio for cookingt In hi* tipAuity lu naMiraliM 
eifcr fnr infv^rin&tiqn, vno Hujnl»tdl inade CcitaEn cektilal kn*. |4» 

(j 3 T t-epmdui;^l ian here, m th* rouru cif which he emmt to the ct^nrliq^iDn liuit the 
onnoil proddctioO l>f SOPP jin of oil irquiied 330 ^jDQD rartibTf^s wbleti must lay 
33,000,000 eiut* ihc three: ibora where thii hirTc«l is gaihrr#4b On fun her 
Section hn found this eiMmimii figure JiudcqiulB in ecce-ynt fur tlw reaulta. Thn 
Itidiuii cal m grcal Jamy of ihe ffiga. Vast ntmibera are broken during gstherii^ 
The number nf filil by t turtle frequenay fills far bebiV itie miiiBiuie hRun: 
of a hundrai odd e^tga, Sotne nf tlw turtles who fa-rcgaEhn- it ibU sjHU tin nm lay 
iheir Eggs ihcn!^ but ^ off slid deposlE Lheca in salilade, iiKtnE wA-ka isli^. Many 
I oJlTes^ moreover, are devoured by jUEUSIi i A'JJJ it the motnrnt when they emerge 
from the waler. Taking fnlo- conBlderai ka at] ihcac JacEors, the seienlist ceacluded 
thn the number of tunies which ■nnitalJ Jf viiit the banka of the Lower QrinKP 10 
deposit their eggs nutH approtl mite alwlJt LDOOftBO, Under such etKnditmeB, It will 
be feeliecd,. the jagvsra have little vdioiice of potllng an end In turtlcdom. Even 
though the lunle't armoni may be a clumsy Sfld livsdcqmilc deriee, niture has sup- 
plemcnEed it with i fsoEor fir more powerful and pmof againrt the feiociiy of 
jiguar* or man'i bidiaesa psodiTiiia^ naraely the iBaiinei of pvncrealioat gesicrously 
OXeTeiaed. 
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MoKgli, he ifi indeed a nuked frog. His atrength+ though cD7isiderabL<e, 
Is below thfll of muny an oalmBlr not only the elephant and hU trihep 
but also the larger tnembeb of the cat fouiiiy or ihe more moashe 
quadrupeds like hor^ies, buffalo, m^d fhe Like. His speed on the mn^ 
though neither negligible nor useless, is also inferior to that of both 
kiiidii of aniinals just mentioned^ On account of his hltiocukr vision, 
his eye bus virtues of its own, but it lacks the adjustfuent for distance arid 
accuracy possi^sed by the eye of the eagle or hawk, Hi& skin covering 
is negligible oa a protection against coJdp heal, or moisitire. His denial 
equipment, diough adequate not only for chewing but, in ils more ancient 
forma, also for biling and learing+ and supported by strongs formerly 
forniLiJahle muscles^ is yet inferior to that of the cats or the grass- 
eating RiaslicaLors or the wood-gnawing rodents. Thus man is inferior 
to each of lhc?e onimaU In ils special domain of excellence. But also+ 
he is superior to all in his vrrsatiilty. 

And Lliat is die key to mon^s ph^'sical advantage I Just because he is 
les# physically hlLcd for any particular purpose he is heller fitted for 
many varied purposes^ iNot being anatomically and instinetively doomed 
to any special mode of life or any speeJlic kind of physical valour^ his 
physique can licnd itself pliahly |o many dilTerent tasks and, wUh 
praclLc?c^ perfeirm many of them well, soma well enough, and others 
superlatively well. In this last respect the huiuon hand with its fingers 
stands out as manV particular agent of superioriEy\ excellence, ver¬ 
satility, and dTectivenesa. This organ, together widi maa*n vocal cords 
and articulating set-up^ eupported hy a brain relieved of much of its 
jnstincKive baggage and set iree for le-aming, improvement^ and new 
nccomplishiiTents, eonsti lutes the equipment hy nican^ of which mnn^ 
string in his very limitations and practleally unhampered In his rouge, 
could make the whole of nature his own and rise above it^ to own ih 
irantfrjirin it and bend it to his will and purpose, 

Nature then left man relatively dcuudeti, but also equipped to over¬ 
come ihhi hoiidieop^ Kot only did it leave him nuked, weak, bIow‘, hut 
also l&i formidable oisd protected than many of his animal brethren. 
From one angle, lii.Bn''a emergence from the long range of bis more 
fertM:ious and dangerous anceslorE provides a lesson in disormameuL 
Animals carry the elerual struggle of tooth and claw, tlie war of tialure 
against nature, iin1)edded in ihelr very stnicturcs. In comparison, man 
h bfirti innocent and l^lpleso, but in his meuEal and manual equipment 
hr also Lringi widt him Inlo the world a capacity for recreating what¬ 
ever he has lo^t In the form of on equipment no longer static and in-^ 
stJuctive hut removahle, interchatigcabtc, inhnilely better filled for all 



PLATE IV. DOBO OR TREE-HOUSE FOR UNMARRJED 
WOMEN JN NEW GUINEA 





PLATE V HULA VILLAGE, NEW GUINEA* 


PLATE Vf, A COARIBARI DUG-OUT CANOE WITH ITS 
COMPLEMENT OF WARRIORS * 

‘Caplain Frank Hurlej*^ and Savage. Bjf of ehc puMiaitmn^ 

Q. Pp Putni.nl*i Son*r 
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tm«TgeneS«E* of tJme^ plnce and ^rlu^lion, TLi$ 13 the domam of tools and 
ihe chapter of man** achievement ae the invetttor ai>d maker of tools. 


Man the Tool Maker 

Thus fitJed otit by nalurep man set to work from the very' beginning 
to fluppJemejil hie psychic imd phy,^5cal potentialities by artificial tools 
whichT appropriately enough, have been called estended sense organs. 
For the purposes of this chapter^ let me add Incidentally^ 1 shall ase 
ihe term ‘toor In a broad sense so as to cover all artificial devkea of 
material cullure calculated to enhance many's power, comfort, and 
secority. 

Like all «ri!mais, man inusr live aonicwhere, nor can he slay in ihe 
open day and night, exposed to the Caprice of the elements &nd the 
attacks of his enemies. In very early conditions, man often chose a cave 
as his retreat- Among prlniitives, as we know them today, this is rare 
but not unknown. As a rule wc find them erecting one or another sort 
of habitaiioiL. In the crudest form this is notliing but a wdnd-break, as 
among ilie Australians or the Patagonians. 111011 comes a wide variety 
of tents, sndi as the wood and skin cuioi of northeastern Siberia, the 
hufTalo-hldc tipi of the Plains Indians^ the many varieties of tents of 
the migratory herders of central and weskrn Asia, including the Arabs 
of Arabia and cf the Sahara beyond. Other primitives, who inay also 
be Ufjinp another type of habiiaiion, employ the tent under special con¬ 
ditions. For example^ the Eskimo, who build lenis during the w'amier 
months after their snow' houses have melted over their heads^ nr the 
Village tribes of the Plains, whose permanent residences are earthen 
lodges, but who turn to the usual Plains tipi when the buffalo hunting 
season arrives. Still oihen build huls and houses, as in Africa with ik' 
large variety of huU, with circular or rectangular hose of mud, earth, 
or branches and mud combined^ and a ihalcbed rcflf. (Figs, 1-5.) 
Huge thatched houses over wooden supports are common in South 
America. Other aiructures arc built mainly of earth, earth and stone, 
or stDiie alone, like the earth-lodges of the Alan dan and Hidolsa of 
the Plains, the fortress-1 ike structures of North Africa, the adobe or 
part atone houses of the Puchlos, the imposing large stone kmplcs and 
palaces of the Mexicans and Peruvians. Then there arc the bark long- 
Jiouscs of the Irociuois and otlier kinds of longJiouses in northern 
Melanesia and New Guinea, the spacious wooden structures of the Paci~ 
fie Coast Indians and Polynesians, houses in trees, houses on boats. 
(Plates IV and V*) 
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Trm* OF Afwcax JIuts. 


(I>jawn hff Mp* Akiitj 

In this doiiiain of the "looU of residence,' am in other domniriB of 
nuieriaJ cutiure, the Anctent Itivenlions of the prlmlttvei hare, in the 
course of euHural development^ been added to rather thaa superseded, 
sH hut a feir of the earlier fonus persisting in later periods or reap- 
peariug on epeciaL occasions. Tents eonsisllng of goalee ksir slulie 
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over a saddle-like wooden frame are tised bj" mcMjem Arabs, and alher 
tents are nsed oa a lemporary device of modem eivll!ia|ion by aoldicrsy 
travel lers, and vaeatioiibts. The huts af Eitropean peasnnii and of 
many American farmers frequently reprc&ent no more limn a alruc- 
lural minimuni of what a liabitation must be if it ia to be one at alL 
And our boya^ in their Imaginative raomentST like to erect nestdike 
structures of boards as temporary' arboreal komes^ 

Mon dot only must live somewhere but ke aleo wants to move abouL 



Fi 6- 6. Eii£SMNcr SuxrisG AswAKGFillfc^n on the AMAiom E, RoiiiH da 
^nir^^cInry Study of the AfU, Oafn, snd CuiUttui e/ fAe t^uunur Vnefirau; 
drawn titer ongiEifll by Miu Burden e Akin.} 


For tills purpose bis naturaJ equipment U by no meana neglJgIbte. Every¬ 
where aiDDTig prim it pedestrian transpoitation \e the most coRimon 
form of locomotion on tand+ and it still remama bucH even in the high^ 
esl civilizations^ notwithstanding the terrific pull cKercbed in our own 
society by the automobile, a pull in the direction of eedemary mobility* 
HoweverT even io primitive transportstlan, priMcial devices arc not 
lacking. I am not now referring to the whecL a radical invention of 
tlie Old World, associated as a cultural complei with tbe wagon^ ihe 
plough^ the ox (cafiirated bull)^ and historic agdeutture. This consti- 
lutes part of another siory^, rich with ledmological and mythological 
content, upon which 1 cannot enter here. True prunilives rcfnain on a 
more modest level. Among ihe Plains Indians of America a tucful de¬ 
vice is the travols, a simple tnaitgular arrangement consisting of poles 
which rest on the back of a dog, manV all but ubiquitous tame com- 
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ponion, And is utilized for the trun^portAtion of Kag^uge (Fig. 7). In 
northern districtiTwhere snow is common, I he sleigh or i ledge becomes 
a useful tool of traosportatiojif as (or e^umiplc in AmeHcat among the 
Eskimo and farther souths and ui the northern reacbm of Asia. The 
piincipaL hs it were organje, part of a sleigh is, ol course, the ruiinerst 
whkht being narroWt provide fl gliding surface with a minimuiti of 
frictioii. 

The probJem of transpcutalion water hfi^ been tadcied and solved 
everywhere, in one way Or another. The canoev of bark or skin, or in 
the form of a dugout, is found everywhere in America, which is alao 
the region where this particular type of vessel, especially the hark 
canoe and skin kayak (see p. 83), has reached its highest form of de^ 
velopment and technical pertcctlon. The wooden canoe and boot are 
alif^ used {sec Plates VL VIJ, and Vni)^ in a variety of forms, in 
MclajLesia and Polynesia; a very crude hark canoe, whole or composite, 
in Australia. In the Mclanesfon .^rehipeiago there is also to he found 
a composite floating contrivance consisting of several unit canoes tied 
together and used as support for a more or less elaborate house^llke 
superstructure^ as well as the Interesting outrigger canoe, in which an 
ordinary canoe, of a narrower pattern than ustiah la made seaworthy 
by a laterally attached light log Hoating at a Ullle distauec from the 
canocT or lw‘o such logs which Rank the vesscL occasion^ a smaller 
second canoe in place of the lloating log (see Plate V).* The dugout^ 
highly dmelopcd in both structural detail and size among the Indians 
of the North FnciBc coast, is found in an equally advanced form In 
l>oth Melanesia and Polynesiat where it oficn reacllra enormous pro¬ 
portions and Is in some Inntaiicc^ supplemented by boards built up 
along the sides ol what might more pruperly be cal Jed a boat. In Africa, 
wliere navigation is on the whote weakly developed, the dugout of 
Kamezun ia distinguislied for ila size and elaborate decoration. In 
California and farllier soutli, in MeiLico+ Central and South Amerie^a, 
the balsa occurs, a float made of hunches of reeds lied together into a 
flouting platform, or a canoed ike siructure similarly made of reeds. A 
wooden floaty made out of Itilerconnecked logs, ia in one form or another 
wldE^spread among primitive tribes, and modem ones as well, for 
example, among I lie loggers of our Norlliw^cs t/ 

*Thc outrii!;gi!r^ linglc or doiih|i>. U al»o founni in [ndoncab md firther Wtet 
atoong I hr JiltomJ ind iisloiul peiri|ilHM dT Souib A«ia+ aj for wbt s* [ndit. 

4 It wemtij nHdi *iylng ihat ibe rdiKNe ond I he boAE have inio 

utjoa/ OA ha\t\ thfl ten! and ilie bouw. Qur modem Americin canoe it ikin to Lho 
bark tanot of the eoitarii IndJsnt, oiw! if h is aupeiior, the adviatuage lies laxg^elr 
in the mecbanicaJlr fetured mccntmcf of plan and pwrpiOD of oiceulion. 
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Nowhtrr aniong primiilves do we find any mochaTircat device far 
purpose of propelling nn aqnalk vehicle, vith the exemption of the 
ubiquitous oar or puddle, handled by a p^iddler or oarsman^ seated in 
the vessel or standing up. The^iL though limited In diAtrlhution, occura 
among primilives. as in the South Seas as well m io an inejpiejnit and 
crude form in Northwest AmeHca. Another singuler conveyance i* llit 
bull-boat, a circular slrueiure made of hide 
over a support of braneheSr built neither 
for comfort nor for speed, which occurs in 
the American PlainSn but also In certain 
localities of wes[erii Asia. 

In addition to a place of residence and 
some device for Iran^portation, lerre^rial 
and aquatic^ man also needs or wants 
to mitigate his nakedness in one way or on^ 
other- And whether for comfort, pro- 
* tecLion against weather or encmiesi or for 
enibellishmenl, man has ncquired a body- 
covering or clothes. It may be noted here 
that clothing among primiliveje is on the 
whole relatively simple and light, though 
not necessarily more comforlahlc, when 
compared with that of the civil bted. Elabit- 
ual elaborateness and the considerable Butcjeroor Tajiivoii. 

weight * of clothes arc relatively late de- (G&rk WiwIcTi American in- 
vices of cmlization. The Lntter-iJay reduc- 

lion in weight and complexity of attire, conspicuous airiorLg Western 
women, eonsliluto aii altogether recent and urban development rolber 
limited In its range even today. Many primitives, especially in the warmer 
regions^ go around cither altogether naked or graced by a very minimum 
of sartorial equipment, such as the loin-cloth for men and a corresprond- 
ing beltdjkc device for women, ns^ for example, In Australia, South Amcr- 
icBi, and sections uf Africa. When more clahorato attire prev'ailB tlie stuiffs 
u$cd for wear are in part dclerniined by the materials and the mode of 
lifei In Mebncaia and Polynesia, Ijark-cloth; in Africn+ either baik-clolh 
or cloths woven of fibre in the graoslauds, or animal skins jn the wooded 
hunting areas. In America three types of clothing prevail: tCKtilc cloth- 

* Thii ipplie* to RoniMratft^ in ikif iiirreiwer wnic^ When It COm« lo d«vriligiu, 
Of in the ciSe of iht rnetal embelliuhnirnti ot Atricn mitd eliewhere, or of the protn:- 
tiTc eoTcrings of WUTioni, as in niaJiy dlf rfcnt places, priffiiLive tttire alfo reActies 
veer inLpmfiive weight. 
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ttig, which in a conlimious regbn stAiting wiih Peru Jn Scytli 

America and exteiiding northwitrd far as California flnd the Souths 
w«t: tailored cloUiing made of hidet in the northern regions of the 
rnfted Stales and the whole of CanEidin. indudijig the Arctic domain of 
the Eskimo; and rohesp which are worn in the nonhern plains of North 
America and in the pampas of Argentine- 

In comparison with clothing as such, bodf decorations of a permanent 
or removable sort nre practicaUv ubiquitous. The most common among 
these ore scarificelion and tattooingi^ which in a limitod form occur 



Fit & IcoiOT (PnEumsEsi Tattoo rsc. 


almost everywhere^ the bller being devdojied in escuberani forms in 
Polynesia, the Philippine Islands (Fig^ and elsewherr. The process 
of being tattooed^ Ineidenielly —in the chso of a Polynesian chieftain tt 
may lake the whole of two ycara—ia a fine illustratioii of endurance on 
the pari of the subjects persistence and meliculoua care on the part of 
the tattouer^ and an e^cptionally interesting and inlricate form of art 
in the resuliing tattooed body. By way of removable decorations there 
are anklets; ai-mlcts; necklaces of beads^ shells, metal, or fiow^ers; 
varieties of hair decorations; ear peiidants, at limra weirdly elaborate, 
as well as lip and nose decorations. 

One of the obvious and urgent needs of man, both for the home and 
on the road, is some kind of or container. In one form or another 
these are found everywJiem, built of wood or bark, bone or sione, or 
egg shell (of the ostrich). Of special importance are baskels tn different 
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vancli^ of woven clay pots, and bozcee. ])ask€t9 and jiots m a 

crude form arc founds &s 1 said^ in many plates. Here and there we 
ertcounier a highly developed ba,iketry technique, as in certain reg^ione 
of Bro^iJ^ among the Indiana of CallforuJa^ the Puehlos, and the PlaEeau, 
as well as in the Philippines and the arthiptlagit of southeastern Asia. 
Sunilariy wllh pottery^ whith occurs in varied and aometlniea etahoratc 
forms, highly hiibhed hoth tcclinically and artistically^ as among the 
RuebloSf the Chiriqui, and the Fiji Islanders. A high devdopnicnt of 




Fig. AniiCAH Tuhowrac Kmivo, 

boxes with 0 api!ciali;i;ed tcchniqtie is found among the Indians of the 
North Pacific Coast. 

As already stated, man had to supplement his relatively deheient 
natural equipment as a fighting animal by tools of attack arid dcrettce^ 
Weapons of some sort are used by man everywhere. Ql these the most 
ubiquitous Is perhaps die stone knife, the oni^cstor of the dagger, doing 
service both as a tool and as a weapon^ Next to it coiner file clubp either 
altogether of wood, or w ith b head of bone or stonc^ or {m in Africa) 
with a metal edge. In certain sccEions of North America, aa well as in 
Polynesia, the club has been developed in an enormous variety of forms, 
reaching at points high technical perfection as welh os aitUlic beauty.* 
Another very primitive weapon La the spear. Being initiglly nothing 
but a long stick with a sharp point, it is evidently a device requiring 
the least of original inventive effort. In Australia thia weapon Is uni¬ 
versal, being used both in fighting and for hunting such larger animals 
oa the kangaroop In Melanesia also it is perhaps the mo^ important 

*Tht rlub iht MaNiUMOf Ln, p^rhaptp ibn tnou. artiiticMlIr coliivaiHl uriide 
in ibe wh£>|tf eipaniC of CUiTUre^ pHnilire or stodeni. S« Karl too iIeii SldneB, 
FAc (Mri Thfif Art (in Gefxnin). 
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weapoup togedier with tlie how and arrow. In this ariiali^aMy very 
sophialicutcd area ihe spear and Uie arrow -shaftp as well a# the spear- 
iJ^Qiy^i-—a device the New Guii^cafis share wlilt the Australians and 
the Eskimo—Imve undergone n high technical and artistic claborationd 
Id the aeighhourhig Polynesian Islands, the bMJw and arrow — probably 
formerly a Bgliting weapon^ new only a toy for practice^ sometimea for 
hunting—has receded before the clubp wliieh has become the favourite 
weapon of wur Qnd a hallowed ritual nhjeet as well {see Plate iX). In Af¬ 
rica the sfwart fitted out with a melal |]oint, is used by mnst of the tribes 
inhabiting the vast grasslands of that continent/ ft is employed holli 
in warfare, togeUiej- with its usuaJ asaoeiatet ifie shield, and in hunting 
the’wild grass-eaiers, the enormous pHcliydcrnifl and the ferocious and 
powerful lints—the leopard and the lion. Jn ease of tlie latter the hunt 
usuaJJy takes the form of a massed assaniL, ihr nativea riddling the beast 
with their spenns while avoiding its attacks, until it li 1:1 ally succumbs. 
In India, where the sftcar is also indigenous, it is u&cJt infer aiiu, in 
hnnling the Bengal tiger. This Is 3 particularly interesting and dangerous 
form of spear hunting: the IiunitT is alone: when the tiger ia ready to 
charge^ Jie places himself in positioUt holding hia apear in such a way 
tiiat the butt-end leans agaln^it the groiiiid+ while tlie entire shaft is iii' 
dined towards the line of the tiger^s charge When it occurst ^"d the 
animaF^ bulky sfiape hegina to descend, the spearman shifts the point 
of hia weapon to meet the tig^r as he approaches the ground. Thus 
he is pierced—and pinned. In North America, the spear or lanee^ pro¬ 
vided with a stone head^ though now' practlcaJly extinct except among 
tho Californian Ftupa and the western Eskimo, must have been widely 
used in the &9 ta attested by archaedogical remains among many 
tribes. Thia weapon underwent an especially high development among 
the tribes of the Plains, who must have been acquainted with die stone- 
headed lance, at Ica^t as a hunting implement^ even before they en¬ 
tered the plains or became familiar with the horse. A shorter spear* 
known as a javelin, also occurs in various regions, notably in Auftralia. 

A weapon of extraerdinary importance whidi occurs even among the 
moat primitive tribes, such as the various pygmy groups, is the bow 
Bud arrows ft is known in all major culture areas of the primitive world, 
with the exeeption of Australia, where a substitute is available in the 
form of the boomerang, some types of which have ways of their own. The 
bow% like the knifct elub, and sptar, sunivcd up to the time of I he intro¬ 
duction of firearms and beyond. In recent days It has become a rather 

^ A Ep«iAliK«i weapon of AfrtcA, wik(i it* imn tnrhniqne. u tbs ihrOHlllg knife, 

« fcnnidaBlo b^htme UhI which hiii t wide dEfEribulka (ece Ft|t, 9 L 




PLATE Vn. LANCALANCA OVERSEAS CANOE, MALA 

(Walter JvcrtS, of the Paci^. Bjf a^ J. B. Linpihidi^l 

Co.y Piih3 iBlaem, 1 h tantHS are butll of plahkv, Mtlrt inil 54 I’m IwriinE atfnrci Un, 


PLATE VIII. ANDAMANESE SHOOTING FISH 

For Ijrger MrletKl. like the dugshs. ihoy t»e * hupoon, 







PLATE JX. POLYNESIAN CLUBS 

(Tfan l»uti-cD[l» of ibA dubfi do dot ippear In the 
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pi^plllor wfi'npon in the UniEed States and olher countries, and is 

here ond thene rmpluycd In place of a gun by daring Western adventurers 
on their hunting vacations. Both before and after the introduction of the 
hnrse^ tlie Indianit of the Plains uivcd the bow and arrow in hunting 
buir^io. When the animal was nt cii:i£e range, this weapon proved ade- 
rftiale and effisetive even w ith so n^osaive a target. 

In addition lo these weapons of ofTeuce man has also learned to use 
a variety of protective devices to miniioize the danger from the weapons 
of Jiis liunioji opponents^ Of I lies* the best known are the shield—which 
occurs in Aiislralin, MdancsiOj. Aaia, Afritrn, and America—nnd a va¬ 
riety of armours in a number of materia la and techniques, which are 
worn On the body; and head. The armour^ however, has a more Iim« 
ited distribution. 

For iishipg, I he bow and arrow and the spear arc used in different 
places {see PlaEe VI LI), as well as hooks^ nets, and snares. Prompted by 
tfie desire to corner bin gnimal prey wlthocit direct per^nai partieipa- 
lion, the hunter has larsctically everywhere intresduced a variety of traps 
and snares^ to which I shall retum in the section on inrentiom 

We must regard the various devices for making Grc as perhaps the 
peers of all tools, wbicii coiuplelely trsnsfonned man’s life on earth. 
All are hosed on the application of one or otiothcr kind of friction. P'ire 
in dlfferenl places is produced by sawings boring, and striking, an 
especially interesting and perfecEed variety of the boring kind being tlie 
bow-drill of tlic Eskimo,, the Pacific Xorthwest Indians, the nordieostezn 
Siberians, and otlier peoples. 

Ail rile tools mentioned so far represent man’s efforts and successes 
in uatiig natural materials in dealing with nature in the wild. Tills is 
only part of the story of tools. Man, having conquered nature resisting, 
also learned to subdue and lame her* dius gaining her willing co¬ 
operation, Tliia was achieved in the cultivation of plants and the doniesU- 
cation of animals, topics which will be illustrated and commented upoil 
repeatedly in the course of this book. Here only one more w'ord. Man 
who domesticaled antiDals has also, us We already know+ domesticated 
himself^ From this angle* man [a one of the animals domesticatod by 
man by means of cultural devices. Nor U this all. Many men and w^otoen 
havie also been domc^icated in the course of culture liL^ory in a special 
and more sinister sense: they became the slaves of other men. If do¬ 
mestication Implies of freedom and self-determination and unpro¬ 
tecting submission to the demands of society and the will of the master* 
then slavery ia tHfe most perfect example of domestication* and the most 
lerTible* 


Chapter VI 

ECONOMIC LIFE AND TECHNICAL ARTS 
OF THE ESKIMO 


of all the native inhabitants df ?£orth Amerina the Eskimo ore the 
most northern. Their habilotions wmf camping grounds extend over the 
enormous range from South Alaska, where they arc in toiinh with the 
TIingit Indians, along the shore and proKiRiute interior as well as the 
islands of the Arctic coool as far eoat as Greenland, and south to New. 
foondland and like opposing coost, where they come in contact with 
the northern offshoots of Algonquin-apeaiing Indians. Of this enoitnons 
coastline the Only stretch free from Eskimo hahitaliona is the southern 
shore of Hudson Bay. Ulsc the American Indiana, the Eskimo nre of 
Mongolian derivation, but the isolation of their forbidding habitat has 
led to prolonged inbreeding, with the result that in tlieir physical ap. 
pen ranee tlie Eskimo can usually be identified as such.’ (Plate X.) 

1 Thift M whiit Hc»[Ofv h** to ukj about Uto oonibinilifttl In the L^kiifio o| 

I very bfrmd face with d ^err long heads a *o-ciill«l diihamwiiic iJculL 'll Ib 
mon^Y lupiMiivd Ihil the ^rm dcrdopwifit df Ihc rbewin* iiiiJ«lw in the EakifflO 
ha# Dwefined the form of ih# brein caw. Tlw tremendous atlacJimcnt* of the lem- 
pural inaMrItt ia the ikte WflH* of ll« «kuli are luppoaed In Hve rc^ricted the lal- 
rf sS piowlh of I he Imin, oompensalion loklng place by increesc m length, thus 
Kfldenns I he Eftiieo bead eitec^wely delirhocephjJic ihd relatively high nr hyp- 
akephalic. The reunn for ihe ireat mutkaiory deirelopnirnl !■ ihuppowd lO Eie the 
Idufth Eah and dwh diet upon which the Eskimd princSpallT BuWnlr In iddItJon lo 
conatiming loJlie qihantitia wF whalif, aoftl, wolniOs and other lough niei^ llw Eakiiil& 
ate repttted lo uHe I heir leeth for unlylnjs (roien kno4i ind laahiogs and for varinoj 
frail of ilrcnith. Furthenaarev they are reported lu lofien op leitlirr and prepare 

II far III* 111 cldthing by ehewing El. In the evening Eskimo ladies chew ttp iheir 
bosbandi* frozen booli *> thit the litlcr naay have nice wfl fontwear ready for the 
nesi morning, All af lhe« fict* ore carreel. The Esklnw have, uf oH living men, 
ihe moil powerftidy doeloped ehewing ipparalLier To ihe Anilomiil mart Eakiina 
crviia five plain evidence d^ denLal and raailicaiory bypeitrtfphy. 

‘Sul there are grive abjections ifisUMl allTihuling I heir oiieeasive ffalic^rphaJy 
Id equeediig of the ikult woJla hf the powerful leinporal ttlueclH in chewing lough 
food. In the etui p!*M it ii quepllanotle whether ibe Irmptirtl muaelei actually 
eien iJJy great inwafd prCMurc upon I he skalJ W4U*s aa their pull iialmool itraighl 
up oad ^wn. The malMlm and pEcry|ioiili, whkb also funellon in chewing^ oould 
have nd ioeh offeci* liner they are atiachcd iolely lo ihe racial %Meioh, Again, tho 
food of the Eskimo U probably not ai tough aa it ii rtpuled lo 

Tli*n ibe aiiihan: odducca the authorily of StdfBiision to the died llial *IrdlCT 
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Noth ithftanding; the enormous Apreod of dielr hahita% Eskimo culture 
llirou|;liout this range is dbtingui^hed hy a great uniformitv. There 
are+ of courscp local variations iirdctxilL but the genera! lype pf culture 
is the same in all its main features. This h Itue even of the Eskimo 
language^ the local variations of which do not rise bejmud disleetio 
forms, so that an Eskimo from whatever region can understand nny other 



Frc. 10. Tife Hu^TAT of TUF (Erproduced. in simplified feum, from 

E- Mr TAe Sjr jMtrHiiBiuFi of YsJe Uiuvcmiy Pri%J 


Eskimo or ^in cases of extreme distance^ us between CreenlaTid and 
Alaska) he will soon Icam to do so. The persistence and consenalism 
of the rullure are no doubt traceable to the Anclie location, which culs 
them off from all but casual contacts with other groups^ whether Indian 

Eflh 11 about of ibfl con»r«lf-fiC|‘ af Ice cream/ Eskimo wom«i, moreover^ who ore 
the one* who 'chew up iJidr hiiihiniiii" froien boom,’ do not luTe the VB17 narrow 
ftkoUs nor the grcit Lrmpont mu^clr altiekinenm which tie chixiclrriitic of ihe 
raiJle ikiili 'The lu-ciilcd !&kLiilO d i>sharmoafT' continue! Ilooton. *i» Hi04t pro- 
nouneed in the Labrador and GreenloiLd Ejikimo, The Western Eskimo do not ihow 
the peculiar Eskimoid fcatura of thr skull in any such marked depee- Indeed 
they ttro mHch less dolichoeephiJic Ebao the Eastern Eskimo mil soranimei ap¬ 
proach a bfOcIpyccphal k head form ^'ar am I aware of any differences In diet and 
mofllicalory runclionpna; which would oeeounE for stick raHatjolilt in skull hreadlh^ 
It sermh to me wholly probable lh*l the EakimOt like Ehe Cro-Mogxion tjpt^ hilpfl 
Inbnilod ■ miied croJ^iil fomt-^i l^^i oarrow ikull froin one iTicesEral atraiti and 
a broad face from oBoEhex. It b milch luore proLahle ibal the lExength of the cbew^ 
Lng apparaKui and its vigoroiu in the Eskimo have rauoed Hi face and palate 
lo inerfmae In breaillh iban that Ehey have snuersed mi hu akull to on exccaoive 
^Ikbocephaly/ (£. A. Hootoi^ Up from ike Ape^ pp. 404-44lfi, By pmafnion of 
Tbe Macmiilaa Company, publlthenh) 
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White, so the overwhelming nltniber of conlflcta of any particular 
local group &re with other Eetiino groups. Thc&e latter contacts^ let me 
add, are more froc|uciil Lhati might he suspected* conaiderxn-g the great 
distonoea that frequently separate individual camps* The Eskimo are 
greet travellers and frcc|iienlly go visitSngt family artd alh Such a visit, 
involving perhaps two or three hundred miles of travel, often takes the 
form of a temporary residcnoe+ llie visiting family remaining with the 
hosts for u nHinbef of months. L’nder otieh condiHons any tendency 
towards localis^m in culture is likely to be checked and widespread 
unlfoTTuity encouraged. 

The physical environment of the hokimo ia so forbidding and its 
|:ief!uLiarities so Eitreme that a humait group, finding itself in ihi^ en- 
viroiimetH+ would fierisli unless it achieved a very special adjustment 
iu the environmcnta.1 conditions. This is precisely what has happened 
in the case of the Eskimo, By means of u large number of special devices 
they have managed to make the inhospitable Arctic their home, and so 
well liave they solved this difficult problem that occnHional visitors from 
the outside world, such as White traders or ardent anthropologiats, have 
been known to accept the Eskimo mode of life rather thaUt in their 
iistjal fttshion, impose theirs upon the Esklmop The Arctic explorer, 
StefanSBon, for eKomple, ns well as the more pcnisaneiil residenl among 
the EskimOi Peter Freuchen* may be regarded as samples of parlially 
EskimoiEcd Wlule mejir 

F«r one thing the Eskimo Eves in a land of almost perj>etual cold, 
interrupted by rcladvely short periods of milder wealher*^ Survival here 

® Tbe prefalcncB nf 3i>w icmpf^ffl-larc* in Eskimolmd tltoulJ ncilK Iwwcwr, be 
fays- Wfyer. *Only a ■•riiisJi piapo-rlton xjf tht Eskini*# live in wha[ ciii 

CfinfrkJrfBiJ the hEph Aittic belt, which includes northern fTrccnhnd and I hr 
Apcfie Archipdsgn with l3ir rxcvpliiL^t) &f ihe MUiChern frinpe of Viduria Island and 
I he ^rcalsr part of Baffln Island. Jn lh t« heJf the averifEa tcnEpml urs, i*ven nf the 
wariivrAk m^nlh oi fiammrrp is within left dq^c« iF.I above frecunj?. whkh. ia 
abcHil the Mpe u Lhat dnring^ ibc coldm Ifienth of winter rn Drliwsre. Thu*, even 
on the eitremfi fringe of ihe inhahiied world, ihe elimate in midr^iinimef ft 
luTibie with piidwinlftf dEiiia.te in a denidy Ml tied i«lwn of ihe Icmperste Mine* 
Fanhef Wolh in the Fikimo region iKr ffumhirf tewperalu-iea become iftcrcaaTsisly 
milder: uniLI tt Dtlliojthaiiu Alaaka^ near I hr aoiithrfti limil of the Eaklmoa in tbs 
we 3 <t, lll« average l^capfralure of the waimesl month rJuhrl la which » 

pracllcally ibe wlftia the average lemperature of the rahlret month at ^n DirgOp 
fjT iiT^mia. At Hopedalc, Lahrsdor,, n»r the southern litnil of I hr EakiftKis in I ho 
east, ihe avenge lrmj;ieraturc of ibc wainrtHHE maiilh l|SI*F.I ia OTlttpirahle to lhal 
of the coldeal month at Mobile, Alabama; and al JvjKtuI, near ihe l^ullicm tip oi 
Greenland, it ia ihr same ia tike avcrijijc of ihe caldesl maiilh it San FVanciscix 
Farther north within ihe Eskimo prtivinee al poinl Bniraw cm itie northertunoat 
point of Alaika; at AdElaidc PmiRiitll, on tlkfi Alttin eoArt of Canada^ and St 
Upnmivik, in larttnde on ihn wett cwil of Greeolacid^ ihe averaen lempern- 

ture of the wf-rtpeat monlh ia approxilnatcly the Mme U the averaEe tem-ppralEifc 
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i^ec^^itatGs pTolectioia ogniitcil tlie esitrtni'ff ot loiv tcmperaTurc, sHil so 
we End ihe Eskimo probably the mosl warmly clad oJ primitive ^otip^ 
witli 8he possible cxceplron o\ ihe natives of iiorlbcoslcfn Siberia," This 
attire^ very similQr for men aod woment U piade of reindeer hide and 
cornprbes trouscre, 0 shirt, an upper garTnenl in the shape of a lengthy 
jarkeu provided with a hood which can cither pulled over the head 
or puUcfJ back so that it rests on the shoulders and back. In addition 
there arc hide mittena and hide boots inaclc of the same material. T7iifl 
attire Is cal to pattern and sewed together by the women, Iti many in^ 
stances the several parts of the garmenl are decoraiEd by geometrically 
patterned pieces of bide. These decorations, in dark and light eolourSp 
provide the borders of KHkimo-, as well as Koryak and Chiikeheei cos¬ 
tumes i Figfl. 11-15). The material used for thread is thin string of 
bide or siaew'^ and the long needle used for 3cwin|: is of bone, 1 liese 
needles^ highly prized by the women* are kept, when not in. use, in spe¬ 
cial ivorv needle eases, of which there are many va.riel-iea and which 
are usually highly decorated by surface carving iFigi. 16, p. 7 j), 
iSol only is it cold io Eskimolahd but It is also dark for days^ week*, 
and months on end. In the more northern region* the sun does not rise 
at nil for seYeral monlli* at a time., and when it rise*, it appears above 
the horixon in the forin of a niildly luminoils, reddish disk, travels for 
some dlsloncet alw ays cW to the horizon, and then seta. To balance lliis 
reign of darknesa there arc. of course, equal I y long periods of continuous 
IliumLnadon. Obviously ibe Eskimo could not eiist witlioui some form 
of aitiilciol lighting* which b provided by aand?iLnnc lamps (Fig^ 32, 
p. 93; in which oil or blubber ia burned. These lamps, used inside 
ibc houoe, are usually fed by drippings of blubber which fall Into Like 
lamp from pieces of rich, fatly meat suspended from wooden supports, 

diarSne the eoIdMl nwnsh St Vlclorii, Canada; Portland. Oraeont Name*, France; 
and Hitikow, Chprta- tE. M. FAc Eskimo, p. 20, Beprinlrd by perpmoiion 

of ibe Yi]c Univenity Pfws.J - . , a - 

* ‘That EoktiEifq BomctihiEffl fuffer from fro*thJte ia rntaUioned by many .WtlC 
iravclleni,' write* Wcy«* "Whclher their minanca to it it appreciiliiT difTctcrtl (r^ 
kfiA[ of oEher |MN3p1e it open to uuaktion. Pefbapt ibote wJw are not able to endure 
coid tre+ a* b fuic, ellminaked faitlf early in life. TTaa'o may be a cerlain acrtount 
of uneoruseioua brleeklan in the kUimK of tocne of tike chilctrert bf their par^lw 
m pricliee acfietai amoaB Lhe Eakima*., J'fo inrtancC appear* of leUlng m child i 
cniimarkcfl by cipoiiinR ft to the cold, hjt the nuliher in which ijifoot* oj^ eipcwed 
to the dementfl in llw natural cOum of rvenla must Nve some neleclive in fluency 
jenn™ remaiLj khat he hoA seen a woman espwe on infant to the weather with 
thf: thcfCRoipeter at 30^ F, below zero in ■ thin y-mile-ttii hour hliAid while ahe 
Uiaurely ebamsed iti Earfflcnla, Mathia«en write*: — 20^ 1 We seen a woman 

bring her flioe-monithi adopt ive daujihler out of the pouch md alt her on iJie sledge 
for a Ikilc wblle with her lower body bare-'^' pp. 47-1S,) 




riE. 14 


Fics. 12 * 13r Azvii 15. Korvak CLcniES, Thrsc objpL-K* liti to rfpn)N 
dEif«»*j from W« iecheliwn's HW^prupli oil thv l/fJbp iSiffth t^ftcific 

Expt^Jiiwn^ VaL VIh Part 2> frprnwnl the dniHlk; KMlEifHaK lrchTijV]i]c<'^iil akin 
anil fur ULt iM bright. Tfaia Acci^cnpSIshtDcnl ihac ^ibrrljui ruiEim llwne Ivilll 
ifarif neigkimuiA the Chukchw and ilu Aifl'erican (^kimo. 
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while it 19 beiiig^ cocked ov^r the lamp. In this way the lamps furnish 
iKJlh heal and & moderate of light—also, to be sure, an ahundance 

of imoke^ an jn«iiable charaeteristic of the kiside of an Ex^kinio habiia-. 
tion. 

Tlie nest problem is ihal of the habitation itself. Though the Eskimo 
can stand cold with relative equanimity, even sleeping in the open 
under conditions prohibitive to others, living without some protctlive 
structure or other vrould be impossible in (hal climate. The two types 



Fic, I&, AiAhKAH Nirriue Cases. ^Fr■nt Bdai, 

Pnirutivr By penni^w^n oi InfttJlilie Iot Com- 
pvAE ReMSPcti in Human Cnllnre, Oile^ Norway-) 

of habitation used by ibe Eskimo are the snow house for the larger 
part of the year and a skin lent during the short period of relatively mild 
weather. The material for the hjiow house is available most of the time 
and in ample quantity. The strurtural unit is a fairly large, evenly sha^ 
block of snow, cui in the neighbourhood of the house which is being 
built^ for which purpose a large bone snow knife is utted. Usually it, 
ia the women who cut and ^ibape these bhicks. Ordinarily two or three 
people co operate in erecting a heuM, although under duress, one per¬ 
son, almost always a man but occasionally a womans may erect a house 
single-handed. If three persons co-opernle, one will be working on the 
inside and two on llie outride of the rising walL which Is built up of 
superimposed layers of snow blocks. These Iflyers ascend in spiral 
fashiont eo that the surface of each layer is not altogether horizontab 
When a new layer is to be laid, ihe initial block is thus supported not 
only from the bottom but also from the side, whidi preven[s it from 
collapsing towards the iiwide of the house. Unless this device were 
adopted, the hemiapherical form of the house would not be atruciurolly 
feasible (Fig. I7ff), Afler the larger part of the stnicturc baa been fin^ 
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ranaine an opening on the top. which is IiiiaIIjf closerl bf a 
snow hJack shaped lo hi it- Tlie connecting edgea of ihe Mparete hlodta 
are smoothed over^ on huth the inside and the outride of the house. When 
it IS finished, the stnow surf ace is smooth and uahrokeiu Now the man on 
the inside of the house is marooned, far there is os yet no cntrance, 

PrrsenUy he makes his way out by 
Working a pa^gc through the snow at 
the ground levcL thus forming the 
opening which 1$ heneeforth to aen^e 
as the entrance. Usually a covered pas¬ 
sage is addedp encasing this entrance 
and eslending Some dblanee from the 
house, with a lateral twist at tlie ead 
where the real entrance will be. Tim 
purpose cl this twist h to break the 
force of the wind. As a further proiec- 
tioit from wind and cold^ ihe original 
entrance of the house, now irkslde the 
paijisage^ will frequently he hlockcd by 
a piece of ice or frozen Snow shaped 
so as to lit the oukUne of the entrance; 
when it is not in use-, it may be seen 
lying in the passageway. 

Fie. 17. Skow House; a. Dutsie^e. fnside the home itself the whole 
l^&EDE. {Ffmjiz B™> TAr Crofra/ ujiderstiuclure. except the section that 
Esfdma.} leads to the entrance, consists of a foun^ 

dation of snow^ the two blocks on the sides of llie entrance passage being 
used for the cooking lamps, each attended by a woman, usually the wives 
of the master of the house; for polygyny is llie rule here, fn the back 
of the house another snow platform is erected on which the family bed 
is made. Discarded waoden impitments are placed on covered with 
several layers of heavy skius^ mid upon these Uie family lies down for 
the night, all in a row and naked (for all clotlie# are discarded upon 
enlerLag the house). 

The only ventilation provided by a small hole in the rooL With 
two lamps going and a considerable number of people about, the 
temi^eroture in the bouse is high, the air sttilTy and filled with smoke— 

□ condition enbiinced by the inadequacy of the ventHation through the 
tiny hole in the rooL Also, the snow, of coarse, tends to melt from the 
heat. Stabetitedike little pendants of melting snow gradually form under 
the dome of the houset and unte^e proper measures are taken, they 
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PLATE Xb. ESKIMO GIRL 
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Ftc. Pms of ^kimo ]|oi.>s£ of MostE EtABomtE Type. 

IFianz BcMid, Tht Cfnlr^i EakiirioA 

The (rf) in nf I be cfiuincc a pr^EccieJ hy m. umi^iic Eiler turn in iha 

WH]^ which pnrvenli il« wind and mdw from blowinn diiwtly into iht h&Lrtt ii 
fotninl by * hiii.II dofne dhgiil feel in heighE^ whil# I be Iwo dcHUn ue ibnilt 
iwo liid one-biir f«t in hcJglil, Ectiiflllir high k tbe pftwiije fcj formiid by in elliptic 
Cil Ttnll. The door to the miJri tvaai b nbotiil [bree feel higbp while the float oi ibe 
falter U aboiil nine ancbcfl above the floor of the pasBiJl|Se, fo I bat any moiflinie 
lOcamulaled on the floor oi the main room will flow of Into the jwtaM^c, but ibe 
opponite will not occlit^ Ttic iioaII comphitrlisaeniB (d) uc formed bjf vault* itid ffliy 
bp cnierctl ellber throngh uniLI cbwn frofti I be main room M the pawcOt by the 
rcnHvil of one of the mow filabe Ironl the outiiidb The compdlimenU are used 
for storing clulhing, harn^a*^ meal and blubber^ Over the ctllntice lo the main 
room 1 window ii cut ihrouah the wilJ, wbtcb i* eiliicr square Of moro often 
■rciKd. This window U eovered wiib ibe in[»tift«i of ground ieols^ nealfy sewed 
together, ibe seiBiS e^tiending rertieally. In ibe centre of the window m 9 hole for 
looking outp into whieb a piece of fresh wiEcf Ice Ii umefiroet inserleiL 

In the main jocfln, OH both Hides (A) of the door and in the bock of ibe room |gil> 
a bank of show two and oner|talf feet high Is tiiaed, leaving a posMige five feet 
wide and six feet long fc). Tlif rear part is ihe bed (g) while oU the two iidea fkl 
the limps f/J arc pliceil and meat and refuse ire heaped^ 

presently Lcgm to drip, in a fimdEly or hiiificdJy built hou^e^t this Li 
prevented by one or another of tbo In males arising in time and prcaaing 
the dripping pendant back into the snowy mass of the ronfp where it 
freezes again—a somewhat annoying and unsatisfarloiy palliative. In 
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fi well-buiU houMi, which U the mle, there i» no necessity for these estra 
prtcsuliorts. In such a house the walls and eeiling are protected on the 
inalde by skins suspended on small ropes wJiieli are drawn through the 



Fjc. 19 . Slhkc. (Ffaili Boa&^ The €emra£ Eikimo.} 

Amf\ft ihe tribes where drifllrc»4 u p]enlifiil Urtidson «!*! Davi* Sirajts) thfl 
bat arc made wilh ]iin )5 wooden raOOci^ The have two nannrfi 

froDi frrt tci fifteen feet long and Iwenly ihr^llE* lo tw. and one bllf feel apart. 
They are tonnecled hy eroM bat* of womf or tumo (fl> and the baek w formed by 
de«r> ifldcra (frj with the atidl alEflched. Thi* back U tt&od for steering, tor 
ail«rlring Iht LaiOiing when a hMid h ean-tml md for hjiiVftInjt ite stww tnifo and 
Ihe tuiwon Jinc upon iL The bt^tldin of the fUJincn ia slacH! with whdlebiNne. iwiy 
or the Jftw hone« of a while lc>, Tn long sle^IsM ihe ihoein* a made hroadesl it 
the heed When tra^eHiog otcT soft anow, ihia provea of mlue, at the #iww Ts pressed 
down hy Ihe btoad mrfaceH of I he niEinerB it the head. Hid the aledice glsdca over 

it whhoLLt aioking in rery deeply^ lit.' 

The shoe ia either tied of riveted to ibo runner, fn ihe former case, ihe laahmg 
wm^$ea ihrougii tufikcn drill hnlc*. lo preYefit frieliun when nwving O^er the snow. 
The rlghl and left Side* of a whaJe^a jaw ore often u!|fd for ihocf^ At ih^ aro 
of the righl aiw, tlnis providing ritecllcni one pwee aln^e*, eipK^ed points ol 
the runnen are frc^iueniry pFol«led wilh bvne aim on ih* upper liile. ^ 

The crois bm (frl ere IttHh^J to iIk funnem by xhunif^ which part through 
two pairs of hnilw in each bar and corresponding one# in the runnrre. The ban 
Mtend bevrrnil ihe runnen m wIl side, a mn of ncek being formeHl in ihe pro^ 
JeclinN pans by nulekw on tln^ two aiJ«^ of the bar {b« drawing i. W hen a load 
ii Imbed onto ihe aiedgr, ihe thcingi aJTe faslened lo the*# nects. 

Under ihc forenu-fll crort bar there is a hole in each runner ihrOugh which n 
very atoul thong pm«s. whieh is preventril by a hullun from slipping through. 
One thong en^ls in a loop fcl, to the other a el«pp id) ll tied, which, when m 
ote, posses ihrough the loop at the end of the nthts ihong. Upon this line ihe doga 
traces are Pimng by mcaOi of a small implement with ft large and imall eyeirt: 
lo nme lEic trace i* tied, ihe other h used for alringing the impEcincni upvn the 
alnut thong. 

walls and held light by toggle* on the oulsidc (sec Fig. 176). When tins 
b done, oo furtliet damage ensuea; ihc snow melts from Uie hot air in 
the upper seel ion of ihe room, ihe waier thus formed trickles down ihe 
ikins along the inner surface of ihe wall and to the bottom of the house. 
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where it freezes flgam in the lower Icniperalurc* Jri ipring, the 

weather Ijemiiies WErmer^ the houses tend to melL Not infrequently n 
roof wilJ cave iiu For u w hile the donifl|;c may be repaired by a piete of 
skin to cover the hole. As the wario weather touliiniea, ihe house bctfomea 
uninhabitable.^ Then the ‘summer" tents make their pp|iearaiicet they 
are made of skins over a rough irteemblage of p<iies; the skin i& pinned 
to the grounil by srmaEI blocks of wood and held fast by stones placed 
on the ground along \ts periphery» Many hou?^ are mare elaborate than 
those here deseribedT consisting of several semi-apherical snow structures 
eonneclcd by a numljcr of covered snow passagesK or of one such struc¬ 
ture with a passage and coinpartinenls (see diagram. Fig. Ifl)^ 

Anotfier pres-sSng problem is that i>t transportation, liolh on land srid 
on water. This haa been admirably solved by mraiL^ of the sleigh^ canoe 
I frajaA -} , ond woman^s boat (a tnyak ). Ttie s leigh U of the saiue general 
pattern as ino?t sleighs, and it Is pulled by dogs" (Fig. 19)^ 

♦'■T^Tinl a hvyse la have a mrirtgaiie onT cicliJcnfld u viwtnr Is mj c\m3* 

once; ApimrcUilr ill* vraa brtlCf VEiwd in The wiye nl fiuwiiCTA ihAr la thwe Ot 

piimillve^ l i: l- 

^At ihw piinl 4 fr«rucnlly mid* populif error. IP she eff«t ibit the h«liintQ 

ilelfshs arc pullal by reindwr, ihoald be cnrrecled. The reindeer, 
importa nt part In |h* economy of I lie Eakiirm. baa not [*^*n d^miCiSed by them 
And is ihefeh^fc noi avAilable for trarwporlflliftTi pi]riPMr:i, Of coitrte, in mofw 
Tweni dA>r flJdpEhi pulJed by reind™ may he readily cmptiiftli wen in Alaska, AOd 
the driver may be An Eskimo. Tliii, however, if a recenl plienomenrin con^rquenl 
Upon llie Inlroduethn of d^inicari^tieil reinderr inlu Alaska bf l^blle^ men. 

A* in ibe da^S, &saa'f remarka OH iheir ifCAtniefit by ihe Eikimo flenJ on ihdr 
behaviour are m iniettsting ai lU deserve rrpjwducslon tefbalim. ‘The fllroTifs«l 
ami man apirited do£ baa the lohstesl trace and ia allowriJ lo run a few ™ lU 
advance of the re#l a* a leader; iti pcX li indifefeHU the Ehnk# helnR tnaiie chiefly 
Wish recant lo sEtenflilt- Neal to tJie leader follow two or thw alreng wilH 
sracfii of equal Icnplib. And ihe Weaker and Iw inanajseable the doga the nearer 
shey nan to the eledpe. A leam is almutl unmanageable if the dog* arc nul acrua- 
Eomed 10 one anniher. Tfiey muiS krtoW tbeir leader, who brif^g* them I'* 
whrrteter ibere ia a quarrel- In a good iMCi I lie leader mu si be I he aeknowleoa™ 
chieh cl** tbe reel will fall in|o diaordef and refuse 10 follow hintr Ua authortiy i& 
aliim.S oflJimiled. Vt^en The dog* are fed, he lakrt ihe cimice when iwo 

of them quarrel, he biica bcuh and thus brlriR* ihrm to tersu* ftig. 301- 

'Cencrally there k a Mecmd dug whkh ia inferior on4 1* lli* leader, hut la feared 
by all the osbef*. Tlmugli I he aothorily of ib* leader i* nut dkpuled by hia own 
ieflir 4 dofiB of Anutlifl^ team will nut fuhmil EU him. Bui wh*n two team* are «• 
r:U8lomed lo Irawel in company lhe dugs in each will hive »me regard for the 
leader of the rrttwsr, lltouab TOnlimwo* rivaJrj^ and quarreU gu on belwetm the two 
leader*, Almnat any dug which ia llAmea«d into a slrmlgc team will al firjjt 
unwrlling lo draw, and it ta only whm he ia ihurwighly aocuilomed TO aJI hit 
nelgbboura and haa found out hu friend* and hia enemic* thil he will do hi* work 
aariifactorily. Soma d^^ga when pul inlo 0 Hrange leam wdl throw themaekcf dwn 
and rtruggle ftpd howl. Tllry wifi endure lb* sevcnwl lailiing and allow ihesurlwa 
to be dragged along over rmigh ice wilhoul being induced to rije run ^ng 
with the olbelt. Farticulafly if theiT own (earn ia in W*hl will they turn b*clt 
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The Bletgk muil be tlrongly builL for djrlving in tbe Arctic regions 
not hy uny tucans Emoctb going all the woy. There i& many a roag 
Btreich where tiic tenBion on the sleigh h conHiderable. Tlie Eakiioo 
eraftsmcin, however^ hiiiida Mlidly. thoygh no nor aaytliing cIm 
of ihe Bort is nsed in the framework ol the sleigh. Before starling on a 
journey, the driver luma his sleigh npside down and wels the bone 
surface with woler, if ii is availobic, or by spilling on it. The wet strip 

and Iff 10 Eiit TO iL Othci^ quilt wiMitlg to work wflli Mrange 

Tanly on ihia accoimt and parlly from ailacIraienE Eo llwfir manTer^ dogd Mid 
Out 6Re lenin fr«(UHilly relurO to ibcir M hpjncft, md 1 know flf mstarlc^ in 
which Ehey e^cn ran Ifom tlairty to iiity miter lo reach iL Sonlrtiifl^ ihcy rfo « 
wIhto ft Itedge b iraireHing for a fcw .kyi from dOe Kltkfflenl lo anOther,;lfie dOES 
not hlt'Ing Iclt hsiitnc lor a long linie iNefoiTL lit ictch caset when iJw Eskimo go lo 
baxTieia tiielr trim in the momjng they find thit wnic of Ehcin run away. 



Fjc. 201. Doc iM HAR!<iLsy. iFrani Boas, The Cenrraf Fifcimo.) 


particularly iboe# which were lent from another leam for thu ^urney+ In order to 
prevent ihh ihe left fote leg h ioineiiinM tied up by n loop which pwea over 
the cccL ^h<f\ one is on a ioumey il ii well lO do » every night, fti Mine of the 
doge are ralhcT nHwining to Im harncMed in iho wofning, ihue eauiiiig S grwi 
iMi, of time before they are caught, fn f*Cl fuch animati are ciHloraarily lied Up al 
nighf, while the oihen ire ftIJowed to Itm loo*e." (Fruu Bosi, The Central 
pp. S3^-S34 J 
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oi bone presenlly frecxea over, thus providing n perlect gliding sMrlftce. 

Freffuenlly the Eskimo is foreed to travel in a driving storm, s pro¬ 
hibitive venture unless some protection is provided for the eyes. This is 
done in die form of goggles* wooden spectacle like ovoJs or disks con¬ 
nected across the nose and with narrow sliUi for tlie eyra. 

The facilities available for navigation are equally adequate and in¬ 
genious. The Eskimo kayak b a specialij^ variant of the canoe, dilTcr- 
ing from the latter only in so far as the entire wooden skeleton is edv- 



s 



5 

Fit 21. KaVaic Asn FaAMiiivonK. op. cii.) 


ered. top and bottom, with skins sewed together into a solid surface, the 
only aperture left being located about the centre oi the Into this 

the pnddler slips. He b, of course, dressed Ln the usual thick hide gar¬ 
ment and Rb into tJie hole snugly. In thb way the AroveA- h transformed 
into a Telativdy airtight vessel, very light and exceedingly seaworthy 
(Fig. ai). It b pro palled by a doublc-bbded paddle which the Eskimo 
haa learned to use Irom childhood, thua Iwoming incredibly expert at 
iL A skilful paddicr has no trouble righting the kayak should it capaiffi. 
He caiH in fact, at will make it do so, describing a complete arc under 
the w'ater and reappearing on Uie other side of the Aoyuk, whereupon 
he rights it again and pnddics on m if nothing had occurred- The AnyaA, 
being long, narrow, and lights can be propelled with conaiderable speed, 
and is singularly well adapted for navigation in the ice-infested wateia 
of the Arctic Ocean. It is also guaranteed against being ^rubbed In' when 
an icc^eld suddenly clos» in upon it, a great menace to any ordinary 
vesseL On account of its sliallow draught and slight weight, the 
AayoA b lifted upon the ice, where ft siu unhurt, ready for the nesl 
journey. A kayak is sometimes butU for two, but os a rule it ia a one- 
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maji affair. One of rnosl imporlant uses ta \u contiexicm with die 
reindeer hum. the harpcKin being the weapon einploye<f. In u pineli 
several additional persons, a whole family in Jaci, deluding wiv«, 
ofTapring, end a dog or two» may lie tucked away inside the AnyoA^ not 
a wholcaome or camfoliable mode of transport but aulEcienl Under 
duress. Then there is the umynk, or woman^s boot, so called becnilsie it 
U used for longer journeys when the family iravels logedier^ and the 
row inf i;; done hy the women. It is fi lesfl unusual kind of !ioaf+ mueh 
larger and without an upper ^kin coi'oring. The body of the boal in 
this case eonsista of a wooden franie with skin drawn over it up to tlie 

gumrale. Ttie oarsineji* as stotodp are 
women, who use osra instead of paddles. 

The food quest in Ei^kimolaiid const i- 
lutes a pressing and perpetual problem. 
Often *rtOOgb^ it can only he ^alv&i finpet'- 
feciJy; also* there are in it ekment:^ of 
adventure and of danger. T}ie reindeer Is 
liunlrd in two ways. If a reindeer herd h 
in tJie vielnity ol the eamp^a freffticnl 
occurrefice—an Eskimo may go alone and 
shoot a drer with hia bow and arrow (see Fjg. 22).* But ilieie ia also a 
eoiiununal reindeer hum. usually underiakcn when a herd of reindeer 
appears after n long peri<.aJ of acarcily^ Then an effort ia madt^ to drive 
the herd, if pof^iihlc. towards a strip of w'aler^ a river or Lako^ Uie hunters 
in their Aayokj waiting in rcadincaa at the edge+ As the atiinials plunge 
into the walerf a general call to arms is sounded: at once, tlie hunters, 
harpoons in hnnd. paddle furiously after the deer, which are piirngmg 
through the water in mortal fear, fn llie consequent disorder many nni- 
mab gel inUi each other^s way. thua being impeded in dieir progress^ 
Mow il is easy to strike them wllh a well-aimed harpoon thrown at close 



FlC. 22. TiCUMA rUDTICTOH 
LIslo ron Siiootijtc with Dow 
A rjirjw. tLlrawn by Ttliu 
ilam<a[e Akin.t 


* Frciai fais alHervi.|jon of the PeJir Lake ^nkj ^ 1 Q^ Srefantfion Alatea ihaE an 
live of iIh; uecd igainBl ihe caxibc^u vnrtei between 

■ad 90 yan:^. At 30 w .90 yanb I he ant>w wit] p-hsh throaRb the itioriK i^r alUHili^tnen 
of' M adyh eariJ-^u iod imrel wveril jrardfl beyoad. The ihrujd <if the iffPir i# ihSI 
p<kwcrful cn£iuf;li hreik A oiribou tmne^ except pcrhfljpii a rib^ it wilt noef bmk 
a Ipg, tlkOMEb ikfl pciErvt nmy penrintc | tang tMine i.EiGfttly and perhaps stick fast 
in il. Slefaniiaon. idils the interesting detail thal ''wben in arrow ItKiges in in anb 
maF di cry ntovemeiit of I bo bady causes pain and Erllds increase bleeding. For 
tiui reaiftp an animal which weufii have kept moving with a simitarfr l^Mrated biillet- 
wcuDif will lie cIqwei D Ie carries an aiT£>w. and will thus give a chance far a sectMul 
ihon Fir fewer wounded animiils escape fmm; tbe baw-hun|en tiuin do fltna 
tile rl^e-asirtif FikioHj. FPceiiituearr AfUhmpologJcai Jlepon of llie Scrfaniwn- 
Anderscn ArCEk Fxpeditioii,^ Papers of fAt Amtman .^fiucutn of 

Nttfufoi liiiiorj, toL XJV, l9H, p. 96,1 
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quarlcn. On ocesaionfl such ns iIils, Urge numben df reindeer wiU be 
killed at one time. There ia jubiJAtJon in ihe vilUge, und m ajnplc food 
kettle for a long time to come/ 

The hunting of a seal, the second most important food anirtinlt U ^ 
much more dilbcult procedure. In the winter, when no large gather- 
IngE of seals cmxut, the^' have to he hunted individually^ and tJic hunter 
aUd IS usually a aingfe man. Being a monimaJ and a luitg-hreathers the 
peal cannot stay under walct indefinitely: every so often fl must come 
op to breathe. To provide for ihUp the *eal makes holei in the ice for 
breathing purpiwcst to hIucK he retufns perioiikally. I said ‘holes' rather 
than *& hole*’^ |>et'aujsc the se^l ueitnlly haa a choice of a few. In Uie 
prevailing low Jkimpcratitrc such a hole will, of course, quickly fre^ 



Fic, 231, Seal Tausri'o. i fr^m ep. ctf. Drawn 
by Afifl Hrtrfiette Akin. I 

Whe-n ptEZDiraed aaninm iFie Tgi! and apphed im [he nr, [hi? dcrlee makeM U 
eaiicr 10 hrar tlae sni, iS il E« appltwhin^ lh« limihinft hmlc- 

oi'er+ even thoui^h ihc layer of ice will be ihin and can be broken through 
easily enough by the returning seat During snowfall the breathing'’ 
hole« covered over by t{ie snow^ [$ hard to find for an ineKperienced 
hunter. A seasoned hunier^ Unuliat with the habits of seols^ will then 
proceed towards « spot where he fcnowa seal brealliing-holes are likely 
to occur and wdll locale th-em In the following way. He go« over the 
ground carefully, striking the surface from time to time with a cane 
provided for the purpose; thua he dbcovera a hreathing-hole by a 
change in the pound. He must proceed very quletly> for the seal b likely 
to he frightened away by untoward noises. Having dbeovered the hole^ 
the hunter sits down on a block of ice and is ready to wait. He may wait 
for a long time, boura or even days. To force himself to be as ini' 

Noln hm irhfil with refn^fcnce to huniiug booly (wbiai he ipetk* 

bf ^huntin^ iliis should inSudt hunflna wdlersk: 

*1, tlujitJnfl unmnib. -or filliet ih# privifeac of huti[in^ ctfi thrttvp are a c^PUimueL] 
rlftht, exiTi'pi in riifier rare inHince*. 

^ Tbr bun[«f or hiinicHi iltnast always haipe ihe prefcmiiiil ihire b the ftame 
B«ur«l. hui pert uf esrh cstch h aencrally divided snibna ibe cammualty or ani^ne 
ihosr preiufiit it [he ippottluninfi. 

% ^i3r«d pfoviuQnt arc noraully ibe pnppetly of the fuuily ar hnuirhuld; bat 
in time af scarcity there h a tcndciicy temvd cunuaiittiliam. BoepiiaHty hi itmeed 
under dJi circuiJa»tM«*,' t/Ar p. 1S8L) 
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oiobil« powIbleT lie tic hl*^ le|fs Ingetficr l<K>Eiely a thifing; 
hh harp4>un lies near him* at the ri^ht, ready to he pkked op at short 
tiohcc. Flttally he hears the approaching.* At once he rS,seSj seises 
ihe harpoon H'ith bis right hand^ and stands lendy in striking posilinn. 
As soon as the seaJ s head appears in the hole, he tlirows the harpoon, 
striking the seal in the head. The aiiinmh of course, dives h^ck immedi¬ 
ately and disappears under the ice. It can¬ 
not go very far^ thougli, because the harpoon 
point, hrmiy embedded In ils hody^ is at¬ 
tached Eo a thong held by I he hunler in hia 
left hand. A full-groH'n povnerfuL anitn^] 
will nnt howto the situation without a ilrug- 
glc. 1 e ttigs at the thong and not infrequently 
drag^ the hunter to the very' edge of the 
hole. In an cmergeney such as this, the lal' 
ter may be constrained Jo call iof help^ 
lihould any be available in the neighbour- 
lioodt or Ue may find himself forced to let 
go of the ihcng and thus lof^ the animal. If 
all goes well, the w*ouuded seal will return 
after a while to the snnie hole, Eo breathe. 
When this occuri^^ the hunter hits it over the 
head with a dub, di^palchirig it with ease, 
and Ehcn pulls the carcass out onto iJic sur¬ 
face of die ice+ Without losbg any time, he 
will usually akiM It with hb skinning knife 
right on the spot, profit ing hy the occasion 
Jo cut off s piece or Jwo of oily blubber to 
be Consumed then and there (Fig. 24) < 

The two weapoEis used in hunting, as here 
described, sre the bow and arrow and the 
harpoon. Both are somewhat unui^uah in structure as in use. One of the 
limiting conditions the Eskimo must face in his environment Ln the rarity 
of wood, i\o growing trees being available, he is usually forced to rdy 
on the chance of picking up a piece of driftwood, if he is to use wood at 
fllL Thia is seldom of the size or quality fit for a bow, and so we find the 
Eskimo bow made in a variety of ways and materials: a whole wooden 
bow,* or ft composite wooden bow (Fig. 2S), or a composite bone one 



FIcl 24. Ftucs roll StAt 
’Wotri^PS. < Dnwn hy AtifiSi 
HirricUc Akin.) 

When iniened TnlQ iht 
wDUfuL tl|£ ptim prnpnti tJie 
Idu oi ilie hhmd w TaliiBl}1e 
to the EdikiJiici, 


■A» n?ecWOrT dtnnce lawd for tlus purpm it U» (pm fig. 23K 

* Whai k done in t juflicLLtir l<iC4llil]r dirpend^, in on the ■vultblc mp- 
icruls. The [ribu uonnd Bttf Lake, whg tunc hcen twlEod hj Siefanu^n, oaake 
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The thm of the bnw 


l>?wrr rarfi«? of bow, ibowingf iInj jJjltfw litihing 

Fie. ^ OourtisiTJ^ WuttUFjf Boir, eft.} 


(Fig, 26 ). Thtf arrow used in conjuncUon wilh the bow may be msde 
of wood or of bone witli a bone or stone points 



# r 



Fic. 26. CourosiT£ Bo^rc Bon% (Bofti, op. cii.) 


In t»th ewa like imw coniiFCi of ifcc« paevn of Antler. In A thm fi * iSout 
ceniml pieoe {ai ekninl pt both end*, lo wbkh ibe Other two pjeCM (6) *re 
Tivetod. The how I* reitiroreed by imewn. like ihe wooden ^ariety^ and the joimta 
lie lecueed fey itrofig itringA fe| woiieid amund them- In B ifee tenrnd pJece id) 
U iMt aleoted but cut off airai^n. Tlie Joinl on eilhef aide ii aecured by two tddi' 
tiomiJ pieoa ut bone^ m 160111 stout one ouivdido (e), which prewMa the teolhna 
from hreakiitf Apart, and m |oiaj{ thin oiie injide whieh pruyjdet the needed 
reodlietacy, 

their horn oat of wood, in thia tme ^exclliatrely of green Ipruee tree#,* whldl can 
be B«ur«L These ue eiuipped down with adsn md roughed out. In taidsuninicrp 
■Jler ibe wood bju dried for A Jnonib or ao+ Jl ta ftirilinff shaped with a czooked 
knife, when II Is ready lo be tnadr inlo a bow. The backing used for these bowi 
£a uiunliy of the leg ainrw of the oFd bulE-noriliou, alllbough tbal of amaTler ani^ 
moll and even bock sinew fa oocBAfonally used. There ore three or piare dEBcrenl 
wiyi of preparing thia hocking and applying tl ta |ho feow. The bow-atring is of 
ofnew plailod ibrcc-ply inEo m long itender Hno, This fiije fa then taken four-. Gve^> 
or iix-foJd oiTid iwielcd into a round cord onc^ai xtoenlh. to one^ghth of tn inch 
in diunetcr. The length of the bow^tring^ belweeti ihc tipfi of the tlltslig how, 
Ii liom 4!4 to fooL The larger bow U used by wen, whmua the bows uted 
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Kic, 27, EiJtimj CoMwishif HAitroorc. fBoii, op. 


The harpoon is a moH cMstraord inary contrivaiK:e+ It ia also eomposite, 
consisting of four parts (Fig. 27). 

TTie shall (a) consists of a stool pole* from I to 5 feet long; to its 
loHcr end on Ivary knoh (g) U fastened. Ai the center of gravity of tlie 
shaft a smoil piece of ivory (e) is aLtachedt which supports tlie hand 

by' i^rciiEnflii unJ boys aJi: nmfllJer in sIX diroen#KMaiH. wjlh Icm iifi'CW bqckioip. ind ft 
iiwre qfecidiw bow^slrin^. Tbt ■xroiri inidc litre iro sIkm of WCK>4 and may cciil»t«t 
of Inun three lo pieces ijsiiced iQgelhtn Being [hcmHdre* ingenboh ihe 
E»kimi> iJiw BCfcpi anj^lhing uzscfnl tiul nWljf conve from the niit^tde. They htte, 
for eJUlinple,. Seamed biig agn ia eiappSemcnl llieir uriginaJ ilaha find bann arrtJw- 
ticadi wilh wlaetncr mclgi beewne avaLlabSc tbrciugh enntad with ibe WhiEe*t 
aj tint Jn>n, nr ateeL additlen ti> iba wtMden ihoft Mn4 tie nieLal Of ilwpe cullitig- 
bSadc ef the irrow LeadK the Bectma ol the etiafl wbkb « rn?ar«l ibe tieaJ jj made 
of earibva antler, Tliia is fmin & to S ini^liei in length, ■iighsST liElcned <ir round, 
and bij by a long ^tpLItc, like a pciint nr liuoDlder, jtna a ivackel in ibe front end qf 
ibe wooden iliaft, while a alii In the front end of the ajitlct-piece Imlda ibe culling, 
blade of I be arrowdiftiL 
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when llie weapon U thrown; at right angles to knobje) Juiolher small 
ivory knob {}) if inwried iti the shaft, which holds the harpoon line, 
The ivory head (i) ia fitted upon the shaft so snugly (hat no other 
devices are used to insure its remaining in place. The walrus tusk (c) 
articulates with <£»t by means of a ball-and-socket jiiint. The iminl of (c). 
fiiialiy, fits into the lower end of the harpoon point (d), as may he s«n 
in Fig, 27. The walrus tusk is attached by thongs to the shaft, which 
transforms the latter, the ivory knob, and llie tusk into a firm unit. The 
harpoon line i* attached ,lo the point fd} and then another little con- 



Fw. 25- CDSiPosrrt Slspsoori in Action. iBcmm, up- rff.J 


trivance (A) which is attached to the line us pulled over the ivory knob 
f/). The line between the point and (At ia just long enough for fA) to 
reach to (/), and so long as the tusk fe) remains in position, the shaft 
and point are thus firoily held together, flirough two holes in the 
harpoon-point is drawn and ftnnly attached another thong which is lery 
long and is held hy the hunter in hi* left hand, whereas the harpoon 
is thrown with the righL Vlicn the harpoon (Fig. 28o) U thrown and 
the point strikes the animal (seal, walrus, or whale), the tusk moves 
laterally in the hall-and-sockel joint; ihi* diminishes the distance be¬ 
tween the point (d) and the knob (/) (as in Fig- 2H6), ih) slip* off. thus 
disengaging the line and harpoon point from the shaft (as in Fig. 2Se). 
Thus the precious point, which ia often made with great care, i* saved to 

the hunter. . 

t„ connesion with llie bird spear (Fig. 29a) a throwing-board l* 
used, as shown in the drawing (Fig. 296). The ivory knob (c) al ifie 
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end of ihe spear shaft ha? a siwell Jiole, mlo which the spike (d) at 
the cod <jf the groiove m the ihrDwjng-board is inserted when the spear 
ifi m position for ilirowlngi When in use, the board h held Bruily in 
the right hnod. the first finger parsing through hole (e), and the thumb 

clasping the notch (/), while tli^ points ol 
the other finger* hoJJ to the notches on the 
opposite side of the hoard (g)* Tfie spear 
is violently tiiruiit forward by the apike 
and allains considerable velocity-^" 

When the harpoon b tised on a puwer^ 
ful qninmt such as a whalct a specially 
dcvisKxi seal-akin float is flometimefl ern- 
p|nyed+ It consists of n wooden hoop with 
a seaU or dcer-skin atretche^l over it. Three 
or four thongs of equal Length nre fas¬ 
tened to the hoop at equal distances and 
bound together. At the point of Union they 
are attached to the line. In the drawing 
(Fig. 3U) thb Contrivance b represented in 
action in conjunctien with five aeahskin 
floats. 

As soon os the animal Is struck, it begins 
to Bwim away. Then the hocip assumes a 
|>o8ition at right angles to the line- Thus a 
strong resLBlanee comes into pLay^ the speed 
of the animal is reduced, and Its strength 
is soon e-xhausted. The buoyaocy of the 
float prevents ihc aniioars escape;: moreover^ it b unable to dive and is 
thus forced lo remain within sight of the hunter* 

The most essential accessory of Eskimo technique without doubly 
tlm drill used for boring holes in wood and bone (Fig. 31). We saw 
before that die Eskimo are not acquainted with any kind of nails* In- 
steadi they bore ho lea in the objects or parts tliat are to be fitted together; 
through these holes tliongs are drawn and pulled lightly, ibus achiev- 

similar device, ■ spror-l kmwer in thl* c**e, oetun ■Isa in AnstraSis md 
Afclane^lB. On occ^uJiT of the technical requIreniefiM af iV ihiM- device 

is ip principle similar 10 lluu nf the Esttidsn. even tlioaHh the dnaila df the appora^ 
tufl oie difl’crffil. There Is abrii^yaljr m pfphihflitv wlutpoevet of fovy hlHloric Ccin- 
isel hriwiHn these Iwu regions^ Wt mult iherefone regsrd the (beanie i|if«aj^ 
lluavucr im having developed indepeadenllj^ of ihe hafpoon-thrower of the ^kimo. 
One peenliorilT of the Eskimo ibiower which, is not duplicoiedi ip Occoiiii or 
Auitrilii if the irroorcs described ahdire iota which rhe finger* fir. 



Fji;. 24, E-hkeuo Bum SrSAB 
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ing the purpose at hand. In view of ihe paucity of wooden material and 
the ujiJtuitable shajTes of hone Used, the piecing together of parts of ma¬ 
terial by meAnj> of Uinngs drawn tltrough holes provides constant oc- 
esaion for ihe Use of tfus device. Whenever a wooden spade or spear- 
thrower btcakSt repairs are made in this laborious but adequate foehron. 
Interestingly eitougk the Eskimo w Jlh all their ingenuity have no de¬ 
vice corresponding to a saw. Thus, when a piece of wood or bone is 
to he split in two a counrmn method 
of accomplishing this is hy boring a 
row of contig:noU5 bol<^ and then 
breaking the piece along the weak¬ 
ened Jine.^^ It will bo evident from 
this how basic is ihe device by means 
of which holes are made. The sig¬ 
nificance of the drill is enhanced by 
the fact that the some apparatus is 
also used for making Ere, except that 
a heavier shaft U thcia employed. 

The drill (Fig. 31) has three parts: 

Ihe shaft fu) made of iron (since the introduction of this meluJ by the 
Whites) ; the mouthpiece fb)^ made of wood or bone; and the bow (c), 
made of hone. When the drill is in use the motilbpiecc ^ b) is taken be- 
tw'een the teeth and held firmly ; then the point of the drill is set against 
the place to be perforated^ and tlie bow' is moved to and fro by both 
hands; os one ^ring winds, the other automatically unwinds. Thus a 
continuous revolution of the point b secured, and the hole is quickly 
made. When the drill h used for making fire, hardwood (ground wil¬ 
low) Is substituted for the iron shaft {a}^ which is made to revolve 
against a piece of driftw'Qod (c/)- Presently the driftwood begins to 

JiQwrver, p- '^3k in ircent dxjw the ever eap#? IQ l«ir» »»cful 

tcclmiquciQ, biAt< esusht ilie iEHta of a *mw foiitn ih< WhilQi and ntumfi^mre emde 
uwi of ilicir own. Sndi a Ap#eimen+ very crudely made wilb ta umcrea cultins 



CoMrosiTii Sfal-skix Float 
W rtu Hoar. (Boas <jp. rit.) 



ed|;e. li reprcHnied by Siefaiuwm Ano-tber siicli bormwed Idea are 

the acUaorfl, a Ipecimcn of whiehi of tnue himdiea wiiIl erudely flbaprd iiQil 

bladrt, WJUi picked up by Slofanwil cn CarHiAion Cull (d). 
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glow, AgaJnit die glowing wood a tzttk moati ii next dppJied. which 
after some geatJe hJowing bfgjna to hurn^ 

In hia elaborate treatise. Th^ Graphic Art of ihe Eskimo,^^ W* J. liofT- 
Rian quotes the following letter which he received in 1B&4 Iroia Turnert 
who had proLoiigrd apporlunity to study the ctlstorns and art of dse 
Eskimo realdent in southern Alaska. The letter refers to the mcUioda 



used hy the E^imo in preparing liie ivory drill bowsi, wlilch like many 
other ivory objects of these people are riehly cngrnv«} w ilh piclographs. 
Turner wriBes as- follows: 'Tlie aJjundajice of w'aJrus ivory In the days 
prior to the advent of Americana . ^ - permitted ihe Innuit (Eiskimo) 
to secure the best character of ivory when wanted; hence the selection of 
a tusk depended entirely upon the want or to which it was to bo 
applied. Later the best luHika were sold and tbe Inferior qualities re¬ 
tained^ ns ie well shown by the comparison of the older and the more 
recent implenienla created from that materia|> 

The tusk selected was rudely scratched with a fragment of quarlz or 
other siliceous stone along the length of the tufk. until llie sharp edge 
would no longer deepen the groove; ihe other throe i^^idea were scratched 


Jf^TKhT/^ Nsiknil MuiHTczai, pp. 739-9691 
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or tini^l (be pjprcs cil Ecisk could be sepzifiilci]. Snmctlines rbas 

was done by ptOMiUre of ihe hacdp or elFecled by mcatiiihof n knifcblade- 
^aped of wood, an which Wjjus tlnick a sharp iJow^ and so skilfiilly 
dealt as not to J^hailrr or fractnre tfte piece lnletuled fair tise. The other 
sideT or slabs, were removed in a similar nmnner. 

^The piece intended for drill bow or -other use was onw wTaped 
(roipbed) with a fra^ioenl of freshly broken in whidi the cav¬ 

ities formed addition nl rutting edges and aided in the col led ion of 



ia} <cl 


Fic. 32. faf Sam)«tom£ Lamps; Hau.in{; Vessel wnii pATcni^ii Cci A?r 
ELkMOKATt 5r£AE-Po]KT. Ttir EidiJiiia wiy at naking ihc h«l of the drerftl nf 
[a4.tH~bl<Sh (Dfiwii by Mips Harn-ctl? Akin iflcr Qp. i^trl 

the bone du«t^ W^teiv thta wa^ explained to joe^ I suggested (he use of 
Water, but ibenalive sjniled and ecifititiHf!d his work^ 1 soon saw' lie knew 
belter than ( bow to redtiee the ai^e of a strip of Wfllrii!* ivory. This 
adrilion of the surface was continiied linljl the approximate she waa 
reached. The hoL» or perfornLions in the ends were produced by means of 
ftone-drilfs after n depression had been made by an ungutar piece of 
stonrf or any stone capable of wearing away the ivory- pubslanee, A few 
grama of sand were put inlo ihe shallow cavily and the i^one-drill started 
by means ot another drill or by a string or thong similar to die manner 
of making ftre. 

^Various sizes of stone drills were made„ and by tbeir use the different 
holes were produced, ft is unusuat io find two perforations of the same 
diam-cter in any object. Tliese stone drills were used in rnoking the long 
holes in ivory objects of all kindif. 

The final smoothing of the surface of the ivory' piece was elfectrd 
by nibbing it against a Enc-groined stone or in die hand where fine 
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sand was held; Justly, two pieces of ivory were rubbed against each 
ullier and ihus a polishf^ surface prciduradH 

nhe etching was done with sharp edges of fragniciiU of flint. Some^ 
times these stone fragments were dtilfully fastened into a piece of wood 
and used as pravers or even as Uncets. In later years fiJea and saws 
lycre used to etil the ivory into the required shape, and pieces of steel 
were ujied to make the holes. Often a tliree-comcrod file was tise instru- 
menl tu^ lo make the holes. 

The drill bow or other irnplement or utensil was not produced In a 
day ur even in a mond], as the^e aiticlct were uBUuUy created for per^ 
sonaf use. 1 have known of such articles being taken along on a pro^ 
[racEed hunEing espedilion and there worked upon to while away the 
ofEcnlimrrs tedious hours of watehing game. Again I have known when 
a nalive had requested a friend loeich some design, and in their fesE-lvalsi^ 
commemorating their dead, these articles were oflen presented and 
highly cherished as gifU- Other nrtmles of Ivory often pa^ as a legacy 
from a TelaEive to another, and highly valued by the owner-' 

Hefernng finally to the walrus ivory nnd antler, both of which are 
etE)ployed for engrovingSt Mf- Turner adds in Uie same letter: ^ou 
will observe iiiany of the larger object^ of ivory and antler have oulirr 
or engraved porliens of herder substance than the inner or core portion. 
You will perceive that in bent or curved affairs the ouEer part is always 
the denser portion of the material. Thut or iheso snbsiances warp or 
curve because of their unequal density of paH-^. The native saw that heat 
would unshape a i^traighl piece of Ivory or antler, and, taking advantage 
of what the sun did, he laid aside the piece where it would becutue moisW 
and tlien placed it before the Bre, cere nesEl to the fire, and warping 
was the resull. 

in the winter the heat of the sun was not suEcJenl to produce harm, 
hut when the warm rnys began to heal objects, the native was careful 
to put his ivory or bone implements cd the chase in the aliade of a houw 
er on the side of his cache, or within a place where heal could not of’ 
feet it- 

"I never saw them dip any such object in hot water or try to bend 
it by force." 

This Sfcounl from a student who knew' and loved the Eskimo jb 
I nitrates with great clarity what cam was exercised by tJiese people in 
ascertaining I he nature end pecnliarities of roaterials, in adjuatirig their 
terhniques Iwtlh lo the properties of the fiutalance and to die nature 
of I he object lo be fashioned, and the great emelionBl value that attached 


plate Xla- 

IVORY PIPE-STEM 

At M.n OluBtraliiTD Cl I the engrravlflii# 

made Uf tlsc Eskimo oil luch “ 

drUUWt, plpc-fi^emi, elfct I JTTctiiiiE the 

chiect on iliia ’rfhkh n?pre™u 

a pipe slcifcU Ah iifual. tho dcsiiTM rspre- 
MjDtjng ttnimals, md objwUt arc 

EHCHilJlT(c.l3^ muhH and VOTT arnitfilc in 
EjChFitOLir, wiiScb df>Ot nert pnrMcnl Irio 
um from liKing Biiniirabfv ciprewive ol 
Dcthn and eMeii psychk Ort Ills 

UMUrVutt fwinp ai.thelsfl-hflttJ figurs 
dcnntrt a Siabilition yfith iit -PHtranCE 
Seato! upon llic projrcUnB ahair 
ml It I he dna Rimer, lioUine i h* tamP^ni- 
rlnc drum ill one band te wich the 
other ha a dnim^lSEk f6|+ The 

Ollirr hgiirct arc I he djUK-erSn in ^^anOUH 
atllludnii, wilb haTidH and finpem ex¬ 
tended Id. IVn ihe roof of the en¬ 
trance are twn mart in similftr oltatudesK 
white within the rptrance h onu fi.|turc of 
a man in tlw atlitade of filling furward 
Itpon cho (rrannii (dS. In frorti of the en¬ 
trance Si a group of rifitum S*' tlireiiten- 
ins itliludeK One of the men Ktiui to 
ba drawing hit boW with the incmtmn ol 
shooting eSi« i!5in fieing him who a 
band lip aa if guarding hi* face U>. 
There appear* to hftve been a ihscUMion 
ivtpeeling a «■!- lying open the pmnd 
between the men- wlileh \c*i lo the dm- 
agreemenc. The next figure Si ftbown m 
the aiEiEude of ipearSng a *etl m the 
water (e'htfie bladder hemK shown 
al ihe upper «nl of the weapem- The next 
man i* dirigltinR home ft leal yK whde 
Eba nest follows ng is engagwl wiEh an¬ 
other Mftlt Hooping down for r«- 

son. The large cieaEiire lying apon the 
bftH line, nexl to ihc righh is a whftle U 
One of lbs burner* has ft halcheE and ii 
cutting Up Ebc animd, while two ansiit- 
anU are oiherwisfi engagfril at either end. 
^fexl lo the right i* anoEber hunEei in ibe 
net of d fagging along hie kayak en a 
(ft). The l«i( pcr».in Ism on 
eledge a leal wbtoli ha* been fap4ureill*|* 
If the pipe-slctn it turned npftidc dow^ 
fiirsber figure* will be obaened an the 
tieyt iMBC-lins, f«tinB (B). xnieiprr- 
IdliLXP of irhEeh cin l» tn»lly mndt. (for 
further ilTlUlmlJoni of Eikimo ongtrsving 
w pp. 95. 102. IM- I >2“' 









PLATE Xlb, ESKIMO CARViNGS OF WHALE TAILS 

ilIuitr«tion ot Uliliution of « tlighllr alyluH tuliiiic reoluro for deconliw 
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to aiich objects in tbc preparation of wbieh uniold hoare of toil were 
apent (see Plate Xla)- 

Settling Disputes Among the Eskimo ’* 

Among the Eskimo, as anmng majiy other prunitive peoplM. the 
ciistdni of blood revenge i» one of ll>e ancient means of reiaiiatmg for 
morder. In certain particulars this custom, as wc find it among the 
Eskimo, is rather unique. In conimentuig on these (iractiees Bon* cites 
a report of Lieulonanl A. Cordon from the year 1886 which in subslance 
runs as follows! There once lived in the neighbourhood of Cape Chid- 
IcJgh, Labrador, a ‘good’ Eskimo who was christened at the WIdle station 
Old Wicked, an impassioned man who was continuously threatening to 
do bodily harm to other natives. When his behaviour st length became 
unbearable, the Eskimo foregathered end decided llial he had to be »hah 
w'hich we* done one afternoon while he was engaged in repairing his 
snow house. The 'eifei.'ulioncr' shot him in the heck, killing him in¬ 
stantly. Tills tuan thcsi undertiwk to lake cere of Old H'ickcd s wives 
and children so that they should not become a burden on the group, 
This incident, 1 said, refers to Labrador, whereas the Central Eskimo 
with whom Boas deals inhabit BalTui Land and the west aliore of Hudaon 
Bay, The fact that similar customs prevail in regions so widely separated 
suggests their antiquity. Another variant of this type of revenge also 
relalixl by Boas is to the effect that the murderer comes to visit the rela¬ 
tives of tlie victim and scltlcs down with them, knowing all the tilde 
that they arc about to kill him in revenge. He is welcomed, and may 
Jii-e on this way quietly for weeka or even months; ilien he i* suddenly 
challenged to n wrestling match, and if defeated is killed; if vielorioui, 
however, he may kill one of the opposite |wrly. Or be may be suddenly 
attacked while hunUng and slain by one of his componions," 

Apart from vengeaifcc, there are here other ways of settling grievances, 
of which the wrestling match mentioned by Boos is one, the other two 
being a fist fight and a *ong contest. Each of the tliree has its own 
geographical distribution in the vast area inhabited by the Eskimo. The 
legal nature of all of ibwe fights is seen in the fact that revenge here 

“ IViiiiiliie law, u * tepoimle lirpk, i* Iwl wealed to tin* Imteid. 1 
tnieitioB hrte iho bit on E*ki™ IwJ proerdum. To Wnit It would Iwve b«n Cfoel 
to the mdef. 

B***,. flp- Pr S8Z 
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is tiQi left la the whim ol the ftggTieved person but is provided an oul- 
let in a specific farm. In blood reiengc the common custom is for a 
mfln to he overtaken suddenly and by stealth, as wae the case in the 
inslnncp reported b) Gordon. Were, on ihe contrary, the man who is 
about to lake revenge meets his opponent eye to eye and subject to the 
risks involved, in a light, including the possibility of his being iiealed# 
The second legal aspect consists in the fact that what is aimed at is not 
B compluic annihilation of the opponent but a mere chastisement or 
humiliation. 

By far the most interesting of the three inctJiods is the song contest. 
The form it lok« in West Grrcrdand is described by Holmes: The con- 
tufitanis Eta mi facing each other. Suddenly one of them starts to sing a 
BBtiricnl song directed against his opponent. While he does so, the 
other stands by tfuietly and apparently indifTcrenlly. The singer may 
accompany hijs song by coTilempluQu& gestures towards his opponeiil, 
he may even spit iji his face or butt him with his forehead so that he 
falls over backwards. All this ie endured by the other with utmost calnip 
of at worst, with derisive laughter, so as to show the spectators how 
indlfTerent he really is. the opponent is ready to butt him he 

shuts his eyts Hod sticks his head forward in order £o meet the blowv 
In this way they mny proceed the whole night long, without otherwise 
nioving from llie spol^ 

The well-known Eskimo eiplorer* Erantz, makes the following re¬ 
marks on the subjects When a Greenlander feels himiM^U offended by 
another he shows no anger nor dnes he plan revenge, but prepares a 
satirical song which he recites in the presence of his household^ «pe¬ 
dal ly I he women, Hccompaiiying Jt by dancing until they all know It; 
then he makes it known in the entire dislrmt that he warns to sing Bgainsi 
his abuser. The iHiter appears at a desipialed spot and while he stands 
aurroimdcd by the spectator?), the accuser sings bin song accompanied 
by dancing and a drum nnd supported by the exclamations of the crowd, 
who al'Kj repeat ciery sentence he articulates. The general tenor of his 
siong is, ol course, lhat of a satirical Invective ftgainst the aggreisor. 
When the singer has ftnished, the Utter steps forward and art.‘«w ers with 
a ntmilarly compoaed song, snpprted by his relatives and friends. This 
procedure may repeated egain and again. The one who finally has 
the laugh on his opponent is regarded as having won the conJest. The 
spectators as a group decide the issue. After this the two contestants 
behave like good old friends.” 

t* Herbert 'Breachei ef Liw ind ibeir .Seltl<sKat Araon^ ihc EtkEian,^ 

veh ** 1 . 1925^ pp. (in CerinanL 
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Tlie author reproduces a number of thsc cojiteala ifhich ha picked 
up in Greenland. 

Koungak who is seeking revenge^ ainga: 

‘L^l me follow the women's boat 
^ Q kuyak man; 

Let me follow the boat 
with the ftifigcTs. 

Though ] am ihy and rnodeat of tiaturat 
] AlifllJ follow &B Q kuyak paddlexi 
shall follow llie singing ones- 
It h not elrnoge that he was joyful^ 
he who almost killed his cousin* 
almost killed him with a harpoon. 

^ It is not surprising that he was plesaed^ 

' dial he wQfljoyfuL^ 

Kirdlavik the accused, dances and sings; 

"Bui [ only laugh ahout it. 

[ only moke fun about it 
Koungnk, it is you who is 
die real rnurdercr. 

The reason why you are so wralliful 

and of such wild dispoaiUon 

are your diree wives; 

and only ihree^ you thinks is not enough- 

Others you should ask to marry them. 

Then all their husbands^ catch 
you wrould receive. 

Kouogak^ because you do not worry 
about others^ opinions, 
always you are hungry* 

Everything you have 
your women had. 

And so you have begun 
to kill the people/ 

The Kcond mntwt is more eKcitinf; ihe accoujit ruiw 6S follow*: Th* 
old Kitinre beat the drum with the strength of a youth W firit sung 
Martalse*s chollcnge lo Eqerko, who had married Morrol«*s divorced 
wife. This marriage reawakened the old love and jealousy of Marratse, 
who challenged his rival lo a aingiog contest- Thi* contcal was vwy 
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long and laatud, irith (Unce and Biijnicry, at left« an hoitr. The wngs, 
in part, go like tliih 
Marrat^ sings: 

‘Words I shaU splil, 

little sharp words splioler# 

from wnder my ajl 
A song of olden days 
B breath of the nneeglora. 

A song of longing 
for my wife, 

A song that brings 
forgetfulness. 

A dieeity braggart 
baa ptotai her. 

He has tried 
to belttlk her. 

Miserable wretch 
who loves human fleslu 
A Gozinibal 
from famine days.* 

And Eqerko answers, tinging; 

^Cheek which amazes onel 
Laughable fury 
and sham courage. 

A song of derision 
which proclaims my guilt 
Vou want to frighten mol 
hfCi who dehes death 
with indifference. 

Hei! You dng to my wife 
who once was yours. 

Then you were not so worthy 
of love. 

While she was left alonep 
you forgot lo exalt her 
in aongt 

^ in challenging^ hghimg 

song. 

Now she Is mine, 
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nor will ahe ever be viaiteJ 
by saiig'making, f^Ise lovers, 
abductors oi women 
m strangers' tents,“ 

Commenting upon the geograpbicol distribution of the different 
methods of settling disputes, the author brings out the following in- 



Fjc. 33i. Smiisc DisnrfES ahosc the Eskivo: DiiiKiattrio!! or VAeimSS 
or COsTtsjs. (Aiier Uerbin Kunis, op. tif.l 


teresting farst- Song eontcBia occur in the marginal districts of the Ejskitiia 
habitat, that is, id Greenland and on the coast of Labrador io the East, 
and in Alaska and the Aleutian Islands in the West The fist contests 
arc indigenous in the intervening region, around Hudson Bay and the 
mouth of the Mackenzie. The wrestling contests again articulate through 
Smith's Sound with the fist fights in tiie East, and through Alaska with 
the western area of the singing contests. It appears then that the distribu¬ 
tton of the latter is cut into and separated into two areas by the in- 
irusion of the two types of fighting eontesls."' fSee Map, Fig. 33.} 

>»IW, pp. 3H-3IS1. The trmnslatioB fnuu llw Cermio i* noiK. However mw ta 
ite e*nt™t of ibe Eskimo otiEitutl, ihi» double translaclon ctu. of com**, nor u- 
piic Io teprodute the for™ of the nelivc loo^ 
p, 295, 
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Chapter VII 

THE FOOD QUEST 

Hunters and Plant Gatherers 

The pmretling skclth of Eskimo technology has msdc abundantly 
clear the urgent naliire of the primary adjuptment to the food supply. 
The food quest, which is so difficult and arduous among the Fjikimo, 
is only less ?o among uJI primitives, especially ainoDg those who have 
not reached iho stage of the domesdeaiiou of Bnimalj or the cultivation 
of planls^ Man will eat and he must do so with a degree of regularity. 
As ihe food does nol come to hiiiu he must go after the food. 

In this primary' adjuslnieni, woman and man have always eo-operated 
in most primitive soeietiea living in what was sometimes described as 
The Hunting Slagc/ Woman has her share of la hour as a provider, 
in so tar as it is she rather than the mnn who go^s forth in quest of the 
product-? of wild plant nature. In this diviniim of labour, as will be 
shown in greater delail later oOt lliere are some e^tceptions, but by end 
large wild plant gathering falls to the woman, not llie man of the 
primitive group. She digs for yams with a crude slick, In Australia; 
slie gathers mnshrooms and barks and berries or nuts and moAsea, ac¬ 
cording to the opportunities ofTered by her habitat. The equipment of 
tools she requires for this w ork is of the simplest, ^'ol ao with man who 
is the hunter. We saw already how clnhorate were the hunting para¬ 
phernalia of the Eskimo. ^Tiile these Arctic people are perba^:^ some* 
what exeeplional in this reaped^ hunting without loots is net po±tsible^ 
It is in this connection that the different huniing fribes of the pi-imitive 
world have devised siieh equipmenl as the spear, the bow and arrow^ 
the Australian boomerangs the almost ubiquitnus club^ and the well- 
nigh omnipresent knife, Not satisfied with this, man, as bus already been 
statedt invented a series of further accessory deduces for hunting and 
fishing, such as hooka and nets, snares and traps^ in endless variety and 
profusion. By means of a trap; it becoii>ea posaibic for ihe hunter to 
comer and hold bis prey witliout being personally present at the crucial 
moment of capture. In one form or another^ these various devices are 
found everywhere, however primitive the particular tribe may be. 
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Tlie example ol ihe Eskimo has shown Ihal both Estung and hunliiig 
may be carried on individually as well as in groups. Bodi of ihes* 
features also have a universal diatribution. The Australian may follow 
the kangaroo alone, but be will also participate in communal hunts after 
smaller fry in whii-'h women, old men, and diildren will lend a hand, 
The Eskimo, as we saw, also have communal hunts on a large scale in 
the pursuit of reindeer or walrus, la the Plam# of Morlh America the 
buffalo was hunted individually but also by Urge groups of tribal 
dimensintis. It is this latter kind of hunt which became an important 
social institution among these people. 

Not only must foud be secured, but it must olso be prepared for con¬ 
sumption. While the intake of raw food, vegetable or animal, is not 
unknown either in modem or in primitive society, food of many kinds 
has been prepared in most regions, to make it more palatahle for 
cousumplton. Also, it has been stored away. Hi is storing and prepara¬ 
tion of food called for additional devices, vessels, and habits of pro¬ 
cedure. Ceocrolly, though not exclusively, this task also falls to the 
women. Vegetable food, owing to its very nature, is secured more 
readily, under conditions of less danger, and wilhiii a smaller radius 
from the home. Tlirae Iraiis of the plant aspect of llte food ijurat hye 
almost inevitably led to its becoming the monopoly of the housewife, 
or very nearly so. In these tasks, however, the women were often as¬ 
sisted by III* tliildren end the sick and aged as well. Everywhere the 
sustenance of this part of the household is mniie regularly und relia¬ 
bly provided by the efTorta of the home-bound womoji than by those 
of her roving hunter husbond or sou. It is, in fact, a familiar spectacle 
among all primitive hunters that the mnu returning from a more or leas 
arduous chase may yet reach home empty-handed and himself longing 
for food. L'lider such condition*, the vegetable supply of the family ha* 
to serve his needs sa well as those of the rest of the household. 

Especially in connexion with the preparation of meat for consump¬ 
tion, most of the many devices employed iti cooking in modern days had 
already been known to the primitives, such as roasting, b<|iling, iteam- 
ing, preserving, drying, epicing, and the like. Nor should it be forgotten 
llidt the variety of eatabjes thus made available ia often very considerable, 
even in a primitive enmniunity. The recipes, moreover, in accordance 
witli which particular diahea are to be prepared may lack none of the 
prcciaion, comple.vilv, or elaboration of detail made familiar by modem 
cookbooks. Professor Franz Boas, who knew his KwakiutI so intimately, 
was able to secure from their women several hundred cooking recipes 
which would have done honour to any similar modern collection. 
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By Bud large, of course, tie food quest b not a mailer of fun. nor con 
it l»e lakcn lightly. It is hard work, continuoii*. often boring, noi in¬ 
frequently dangerous, but on occasion it may also become highly absurb* 
iitg, cacitiDg, and dramatic. As an illustration of ihe more spectacular 
mrictics of hunting and fishing, let me olTer a few description.-!, incltid- 
ing a whale bunt among llie Elskimo. ore variety of buffalo hul^l among 
the PJaina Indians, and an elaborate fishing CKpedition of the Maori. 


An Eskiiiiq Whale Hunt 

This sketch, comprising a picturesque account of an Eskimo whale 
hunt under modem conditions and in crmperalioii with While men, 
is borrowed from JIIsAinio, by Peter Freuchen. wlio of si! While men 
now living, with the possible exception of SltfmisMn. hw identified 
himself most thoroughly and sympalbH^icnlly with the life of lliese 
Arctic huRlera. 

This is Frcuchcns talut ‘At bsi they sighted a whale. The water which 
die whale spouted each time it came to the surface showed from afar 
where it was. Tlie blowing indicated that the animal must be a good 
siied one and easy to approach closely. I fere was a splendid chance for 
a good catch and helmsman and barpooner kept an alert watch on their 
distant prey. First they must discover the direction the whale was taking. 
They made all preparations for the animal was making eiraighi for their 
boat and Mala [the Eskimo hero of Freuchen’s storiJ reaJired that they 
would soon make their first catch. The CMitenient of the hunt grippef 
them all as they rowed toward the whale. The animal apparently aus^ 
pected nothing and was speeding cainily through ilse water. 

‘“Can any life be happier than that of a whale?” thought ^fals. The 
whale need only dive deep enough to obtain its fotid; it opens its mouth, 
pushes out its mighty tongue and keeps on swimming while its gullet 
rakes in the small fish. As soon as its mouth is filled suflicienlly the 
whale locks in the prey with its tongue and presses out iho water, while 
the food is retained by the baleen which forms a fringe-like sieve ei- 
lending from the upper jaw. The food of ihe whale consisl# of millions 
of lillle fish, and the only thing the whale haa to do after locking up 
his prey is to swallow it and that, after all, is the greatest joy of every 
Jiving being. There cannot be any doubt that whaJcfl hove every reason 
to be salished with their lot. 
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llie hoai ivas quite close 1o the whale. The itieu who had never 
before eao^hl uhales fdt iheJr hearts pounding, ant! were ^ery careful 
to obsene all precautionary measuim Aj soon us they reached the 
wake of the whale. tJicy pulled in the oBrs, laying them ver^ quietly in 
the bottom of the boat, so that uo noise should scare the whale away. The 
water around them seemed to be hoibiig with tiuy air hubhiea ejected 
by the gigantic creature. The tcll-tnle bubhlcii niade it po&iih!e for them 
to follow iEs trail l^liales are very wary; they know from peel distance* 
when a boat Is crossing tlicir course. Since they usually keep on in a 
straight line, it is possible either to follow them or, with luck, to ap¬ 
proach them from slrujght afiead when Uiey llout on the surface breath■ 
ing-in air. Tlioy cannot see straight ahead, os their eyes are on either 
side of their heads, and if approached noS&elessly from the front, they 
are a sure pfevr flow'svoTp should tliey suddenly inm and catch a glimpse 
of the boat, they lose no time In vanishing from aighl. 

The men used small paddles and brought the boat to wiUiout a ripple. 
They could see nothing, hut they fell instinctively diac the mighty animal 
vfus coming to the surface. Presently the colosaus became visible^ a 
mighty spoilt of water high in the air. Fetid air bad to lie exhaled 
and fresh air inhaled repeatedly before the whale could dive for food 
again. After till there was nothing in the world for It to fear not for an 
animal of such greal huJk as this giantt Tlicre w'Cre nu enemies here. The 
whale floated in:renely cm the surface and the helmsman did not dare to 
utter a word ,of command. Everyone ihouglit of the instructions he had 
been given before and tried to do hb best, Tlie most im|Jottant thing now 
was to get ahead, speedily and noiselessly. In case they bungled the joh+ 
hell would break loose. 

Then everything happened quickly: The harpooner hurled his spear- 
like weapon deep into the body of the whale, 

"At that moment, the fear of draith nearly overcame ihenu What a 
ireincndous lashing of ihe (ail! How the water boiled all around them! 
And then, with indescribable speed, the whale made for the sheltering 
depths. The swifinew with which the line unrolled from the box I U 
rushed out of the containers, first out of the one, then out of the olher+ If 
anybody had stood in the way. the line would have snapped olT his legs, 
Jf the line should become entangled now. the whnlc would pull the boat 
beneath the surface of the «a. 

^Mala fell a minkiug sensalion in his stomach. This, certainly, was dif¬ 
ferent from hunting a miserable little seal which one could hold on to 
with one hand, provided one^s line was ^rong. How escilemenl could 
bring out the sweat! Big beads of perspiration gathered on his forehead* 
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‘Not before ihe wliale had reachcii ibe boltom of ihe the line 

hiid ^toppcid uncoitin|p did they receive an order^ ^'flarlc They 

obeyed and the hpfpuoner look a deep hreztlli. Am fooh ss the Jine 
tighlejicd. there wa-^a a /erkv It w&s rertaiii that the barbed hooks of the 
harpoon had struck. dc?iptte the tremendoue pull excrled by the whale 
when it made iu wild rush for safety- There was a piofflLNJ detonation. An 
eKph^sivOp imbedded in the head ul die liaipoon. had bi?c« discharged by 
the desperate sEruogling of the beast- The cltaige rmiFl hsvc lorn lerrihie 
holes in the ruighty body. ^V>w all depended on whether the harpoon had 
penelraM the body of the animal in a slraigJn line; otherwise the ex¬ 
plosive would do im more harm to the whale tliaii injure one side and 
pass out of the body again. 

To all ajujearances the shot had been a boil's eye. and the giant was 
even now rcsEing on the bottom of the sea, limp with terror and CKcru- 
elating pain. Perhaps its whole belly had been ripped open! And up 
above, on the surface of the the men tore and pulled on the linct 
enlarging ihe wound and increasing the whale's agonies, 

* ^'Jlow on—and keep riJw ing^’’' the hc’lmsman slioiiled. Now they must 
locate the hiding place of the whale. Resides^ a steady pull bad to be 
exerted on the line so that the whale could not turn over and draw the 
boat under water^ If this should huppcHt one quick mot ion musi sever 
the line; a hatchet was held m readiness. Hicn the prey would be lost 
for ever, 

'What terrible tension this waiting meaiitl The kind of sus|>Ense that 
sets one^s nen'ea a tingle when some terrihe danger looms near might 
be so racking as to be nigh unbearable but; at the same time, it furnish^ 
good sport for hardy men. It seemed to Mala as if there was no end to 
their trying wait The whafe must have stored up a great amount of flir 
In ils lungs to last so long l^eneath the waves I 

Suddenly it appeared! The line slackened with incredihle speed. 'Hie 
W'liale rose quickly to the surface, plainly exhausted. The while men 
consulted I heir watches. Mala, looking at the sky, judged dial the sun 
had travelled the hrcadih of two hngers since the whale Imd been har¬ 
pooned, The w^atcTf spouting through the nostrils of the whale^ wa^ 
reddened with blond^ proof that the lungs had been punctured and that 
the battle would be over sooii+ All at once, Jiowcvet^ the whale rallied; 
it no longer si^cmcd tn the least exhausted. Now they must get dose to 
the animal and hurl into His huge hulk additional harpoons in order to 
finish it oiT—a dangerous jobihat required great care. 

^Carefully, they paddled close to the whuEe and again the bcas't was 
harpooned^ this time with a smaller barbed spt^ur. The dnimal hardly 
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moved from tlie S|K)t As soon as the lisrpoon penetrated the body of 
die li'hale, die trigger I me was puded and Eheie was aa eKpl-osioji open- 
uig nt-w tvoiind^. And llieji k rushed ahead madly through ihc walerp 
pulling along the boat at a tefrilic rale of speed*There was still strength 
ill the King of the Seoa, ^Northward the boat sped. Like wounded rein- 



Flt H^ULIN^ jr< A ALHL’stv I Drawn by Mmaa UAfri^le AkiJi ailcr O. T. iUjMoa, 
The Human Bnust a/ 

deer in the snow, the whale left behind tracks, easy to diseem. How 
brave thb whale was! ^^pw it niade straight for the mountainoirs shore 
whence the bmitcra Jiad cpme, . 

Often a whale which is already considered a sure eatch c-auses much 
trouble; in case the aiiiznal should'lake ita course through tields of 
dangerous ice floes, the line must be severed to avoid disaster, ‘Gatuc 
and line ojid everything is lost then. This time, however^ the whale 
gradually weakened, tJie men once tnote pulled at the oar^ and when the 
^ge of the ice was reached, die King of die Seas was dead. It was Mala's 
boat which had made the first catch of the season. The skipper heaped 
unstinting praise upon the entire crew. ^ . 

^The helnisman ordered one of the white sailors to hoist a red flag 
on H boat-hook^ as a signal to the other boats that they had made u catch 
and needed aAsistance in cutting up the carcass,^ ^ 

^ Pelpf Fmcht'ii. trafiji, Broiid^. S&-'39r (Rcpdrinl-Hl by peunlsBlon 

pf the rJverigbl PublliJlina Corporitiioiu I 
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‘Hunting ttie Buffalo 

The Btene now shifts to the Plains Indisns. During the year* 1^2- 
1839 an English traveller and artist, George Gatlin, journeyed widely 
among the Indians of North America* Fortiinntely for os. he was pre¬ 
vailed upon by friends to record his espencnceg in a scrms of letters 
and notes on the manners, customs, and condition of tlie North Anieri- 
tan Indians Uhi* being the title of hie two-volume work publisliM in 
London in IS-H I. Althcmgli he often wrote loosely and always painted 
badly, his descriptions and drawings record niueh that in later years 
could only be gathered by recoil si ruction and speculation. Coming upon 
the Indians of the Plains at a time when llm buffalo still roamed the 
grasslands in count less thousands, he was in a position to witness these 
intrepid hunters in tJicir ma.s*ed and devastating attacks on the animal 
in which the culture of ibe Plains was rooted.* I reproduce his dcserip- 
lion of a buffalo hunt of the kind known as a ‘surround.’ The tnbes 
participating in this affair, the Minitarow [more commonly known a.s 
Hidatsa) and ^Tandan, constitute together with the Ankara the northern 
branch of the Siouati-speaking Indians of the eastern Plains, also called 
the Village tribes on account of the eanb-lodge settlcmcnis or villages 
in which they lived when not following tlie buffalo. During tliesc tribal 
hunLs, on ihc other’hand, they used ilie typical Plains (i>fj which, when 
camp was struck, were arranged in the form of the so-called Camp 
Circle (sec Fig. 36. P- KWi)- Follows Catlin's account: 

‘Tlie Minitarecs, as well as the Mandani, had suffered for some months 
past for want of meat, and had indulged in the most alarming fears 
that the herds of buffalo were emigrating so fnr off from them that 
there was great danger of their actual starvation, when it was suddenly 
announced through the village one morning a! an early hour that a 
herd of buffaloes was In sight. A hundred or more young men mounted 
their horses, with weapons in hand, and steered their course to the 
prairies. ^ « - 

TJie pko of attack, which in this couniiy is familiarljr called a sur¬ 
round^ was eiplicitly agreed upon, arid ihe hunLerai who were oH 
mounted on iheir ^‘buffalo lioreea" and amed wlili bows and arrowy 
or long lances, divided into I wo colLnnns, taking opposite directions, 
and drew ibemselveft gradually around the herd at a mjJe or more dis- 

*For i more dcieited jkdcti of Ffain* lifet Pi^ ITl-lTlr. 
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lance from them, thus forming h circle of hofisCfnen at equal djAlanees 
aporl^ who gradually closed In upon them with a naoderatc pace at a 
signal given. The unsuspecting herd nt length '“pot the wind’^ of the ap¬ 
proaching enemy and fled in a nmsa in the greatest confusion. To the 
poinl where they were aiming go cross the line the horsemen were -jccn, 
at full speed, gathering nud forming in a column^ hrandishing their 
wcappiia, and yelling in the most frightful manner, by which ihey 

turned the black ond rushing masst which 
moved off in an opposite direction+ where 
they Were agnin met and foiled in a similar 
, . , manner, and wheeled back in utter confu- 

Xy ) / I which time the liorsemcn had closed 

/ r I / l in from all direcliuiia+ forniing a continuous 

line around them, whilst the poor alTrighted 
animals were eddying about in a crowded 
and confused ntoss^ hooking and climb3iJ| 
□ptm each other, when the work of death 
commenced, I had rode up in the rear and 
occupied an elevated position at a few rods^ 
distance, from which I cnjuld Hike the gen¬ 
eral of a baltip-field) survey from my Imrse’s 
back the nainre anti the progresa of the 
grand hut (unlike him) wiffiout the 

power t>f Issuing a command or in any way 



Frc. 33', El.sKt?iio Arpow- 
SlRAJCHTE^I-Tr-i. (I>rawn bjr 
Mim Kirri^tl^ Akin mUct 
StefsnMrjrt,^ OPr d'f-l 


directing its ineue- 

*In this grand tum^oil a cloud of dust was soon raised* which in part 
obacurecl the throng where the hunlera were galloping then- horses 
around and driving the whiazing arrows or their Jong lances to the 
hearts of these noble animals^ which in many Lnstancess beconung in¬ 
furiated with deadly wounds in their sidesr erected their shaggy manes 
over their bloodshot eyes and furiously plunged forward at the sides 
of the[r nssailanls^ horses* sometinves goring them fo death at a lunge 
and putting their dismounted ridem to Bight for their Uvesk Souietimra 
llieir dense crowd was opened, and the blinded hon^emeu, too intent on 
their pi^y amidst the cloud of dust* were hemmed and wedged bi amidst 
tlio Crowding beoste, over whose backa ihff}'' were obliged to leap for 
security^ leaving I heir horses to the fate that might await them in the 
rosulls of this wild ond disparate war. Many were the hulls that turned 
upon their BSsaiJanla and met them with dcspcraie resistance, and many 
were the warriors who were dismounted and saved themselves by the 
suiierior muscles of tbeir legs; some who were closely pursued by the 
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hulh wheeled suddenly araundi and snatching the part of a buffalci 
fobe from aruiind their waisis, threw it over the horns and eyes of the 
infuriated beast, and dorting by ita side drove the hjtow or the Jance 
to ita hc-art; otliera suddenly dashed olf upon the prairie by the side 
of the affrighted animaJa which had escaped from the throngT and 
closely escorting them for a few roda, brought down their heart's blood 
in stieama and their huge carcasses upon the green and enamelled turf 



Fitr 36 m The ClrrrKa^E Camt ^Wil4le^ cp. di^ after Deney^ 

To this way this grand hum Mon resolved itaetl into a desperate liai- 
tie, and ia she spare of ftfieen minustj resulted in the toial deslru^iicn 
a/ ike whole herdt which in all their ^renglh and fury were doomedt ^ 
[ike every beast and JLying thing else, to fall before the destrovuig 
bands of mighty man. 

T^had sat in trembling iilence upon my horse and witnessed tbia ex¬ 
traordinary Scene, which allowed not one of these anlrnaU to escape ^ 
out of my eight. Many plunged off upon the prairie for a distance, but 
were overtaken and killed, and although [ eould not distinctly estimate 
the number that were slain, yet I am sure that some hundrcdi of these 
noble aniuTRls fell in this grand mel^. Amongst the poor affrighted 
creatures that bad oecasJonatJy da'^hed through the ranks of their 
enemy and sought safely in flight upon the prairie {and in some in- 
stances bad undoubtedly gained it), I saw them sland awhile, looking 
back, when they turned, and, ai if bent on their own destruction, re¬ 
traced their stepa, and mingled tiicmsehes and their deaths with those 
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of iht dying throng. Others had find lo a di^lEinco on the prairie, aod 
for wont oi company, of (jwiih or of foes, had slocd and gaied on UU 
the hallh ee^e was over, ^^einmg^y taking pains to stay and hoki their 
lives ill rendiness for their dtelroycrs until ihe general deslrurtion was 
over, whcTi they fell easy victims to their weapons, making the slaiigh-^ 
ter complete.* ■ 

After quoting the above paif^age o/ Gatliii*Sp W, T- Homnday makes 
the loltowing remurk: *Jt is to be noticed that every oniniBi of tliis en^ 
tire herd of several hundred waa slain on the spot, and there la no 
room to doubt that at leasi half I possibly much more) of the me^t thus 
taken was allowed lo hocorEie a loss. People who sre so utterly senses 
less as to wantonly destroy thclr own aource of fofid, as ihe Indiana 
have done, certainly deseiric to starve.^ • 

The statement of our aiithor is charged with sinister irony. Cat I in 
couW not have foreacerit but Homaday knew and dencribed the havoc^ 
compJeJe and irretrirvable, wrolighi among the bianns by the ^Vhitc 
hunters who bv meons of their rifles, backed up by a psychology no lesa 
savage nor more provident than that of the Indians* all but aeliieW 
I hat e^ternni nation of this indigenous American anima] which had htsen 
begun by tlie Indians ^ iFig. 37). 


A Maori Fishing Esrpedition 

For an illustration of primitive fishing operationa on a large scale 
Jet me now turn lo the Maoris tn his vahiobLe bonk^ Pnmiiive Economics 

* Grarae Col Im, Letten afirt /Vaf«f etc.^ pp. 10Q-20L 

^*The Fittcrminfliioa of the AifliiricHU Btian/ U. S. Naihaid 

Mwuai. ISS7, p. 4^, 

wn* th£ vurnuuiil iht nnly devaiiuling mdfMvd empk^yc^d in hunling down 
ill# hsitFalo. There was mUo lh( ^nHII hum,' in which i iiOEle hunler, AniL«d with 
a repn^liaa riflt nad t!iovtia|$ flt^tn sinbuth, cduU lay law ilioKcn!i of bu^fAlo ilpKNM 
At w|H. Ifc^ltiAddij' maiiEain* a erntin "CdpL. Jack Brydaea* of KcEtsss, wliu wu mttc 
af the Jiriii to begin thie finaj vliuichicr of ih# aauihem herd, who killed, by con¬ 
tract, Qao thauftand on# hundred and tony-lwa buffiJofS in iii: Another 

method wa# ebuing ihr bulTiijo oh hfarvet^k or VuaQina buffalo/ Thia wm* ui 
excilinn plttc^ure^ full of damper, nol ilonE for ihc hutlEcd inimal* hut for tht 
ItQflter and hii rnuunt as wdf. When pracliterd by the fodiaili, hefare the latro- 
dLiClioD of the repealing rlBc, il gave the bufalo an altiii»tl fair chuec. Tho laaae 
tit tuiw and arrow could be Bird cffecdfcly only at cIom range. Thli ktof^fod 
dangerous proxiiuitr m [he powerful cr*arurci, ai w^il as humorous <>pporfunitiei 
for t fall with ita tttetiding haxards. All this ebanged with I ha eDmilkg of itie 
laodem rifle and the CotiV revolver. The laUer, in pajlicidar, proved vastly 
Juperior even to ihe f ifle. Held in obe harrdL it could be fired with greater preeisiOA 
than a rifle, which required the use of holh hands. Shootihg with a rifle fr^ai thi: 
bark of a galloitiEig horse is no easy matlen ft was hb akifJ at lhb parikralar 
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oj die Sew Zealand Maori, Raymond Firlh nproduct# ih* following 
coitdcnscd accouni from a sJuJlch given by Captain Gilberl Mair of a 
spectacular fisbing display nwiiie in the year IBSO by Chief Tt Potiha 
with hiB great fishing net. The operation of one of these enormous nets 
was a complicated affair requiring participation of many individuals 
and competent direction as well. The acoounl runs as folJowst 

The net used in this affair was a huge one, measuring by veracious 
report, 95 chains in length. It was made at Maketu during the winter 
months of )f!S5, by several hundred of Ngali.Pikiao of Arawa, on the 
initiative of tlieir chief, Te Pokiha Raranui. The net was taken in sections 
to a flat below tlie village and was there set up willi appropriate magic 
by the learned old men of the tribe. It was of such a sise that no single 
canoe would hold it, nnd it was ibercfore taken out on a platform placed 
over two war Canoes lashed together, the wJioJe being propelled by thirty 
men* The control of the enterprise was in the liands of one Te Whanarere, 
an espert in fisliing, who in order best to supervise the workers, ascended 
to the top of s high lelegrapli tower near by, and thence gave out his 
commands. Shoal after shoal of ffah he oil owed to pass untouched, while 
crew and wailing crowd grew impatient, but the old man was wise in 
^he lore ol fish end nets. At last he gave the signal to oncirele what op- 
peared to be an insignificant brown p.itch on the water. "Hntikotie iitaif" 
came his crj't “^Iniercept I'tf* The paddles dipped furiously, the craft 
forged along, and the net was paid out by si* men. After the shoal was 
encimliid a great portion of the net wai still unused, but nevertheless it 
was found impossihlc to haul the seine, in spite of the large numbers of 
people who hauled on the ropes. The catch was too great. The unused 
part of the net was now doubled round the renmindcr, and tlie caperl 
came down from the tower and swam out to attend to tJie work- Under Ills 
direction the men hoisted the belly of the net. and fo allowed a large part 
of the catch to escape. This was done twice, and only tlion could the seine 
be hauled in to the beach. It was held thSre by slakes driver firmly in. 
and the tide allowed to fall. Meanwhile, owing to tlic lapu, the people 
were not allowed to partake of food—which certainly tended to focus 
their interest on llie work! The resulting catch numbered many ihou- 

eiploil (hit BSimiJ I he Iftte W. F. Cody hi» world-ianKiui nieknime, ‘BuffitHi Bill,' 
Still snexher melhod wn» 'ini|KniitdinK' or tilling in pens. This device enjojfrNl 
pest popnlsrity ainooi iJie ladians, S* ±1 inTolved the ftMtpcrsI ion of men. 
women, iflJ ehitiltrd, sppmprinely •IsLioned otet a (Ml distsncr, »lt inlenl on 
driving itie lisrd KiWcrd the pen. Oocr the snimats had. enleced the enclfloure. they 
cDtiid do no raorr thin civiic atrtUlw wldly Kiid licqleMlfe uBtil thtf were iJl 
k]ll«L Th^ mellwKJik (if htinlinR here enutncfil'Kl trt » rtmple of * mucJl 
greater cmilhiyfd ftfAiniH the buffnifte 
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^nds of fish, and its apportionment was supcrMsed by Te Pokiha him- 
self.’ * 

P9if 

Domesikatloii and Cullivatloii 

At ccrtaJfi poiiita m the hislorj- of the food quest, of lal>our^ transpor¬ 
tation, aniJ warfnre, cfrlain inventions SLJ|j^r^'ened, porhaps not too often, 
whJeh placi.'d man in a posilion ol an even greater dominonce over nature 
than he had heretofore enjoyed. With this domhiance came greeter com¬ 
fort, seeuritVt power, and an almost unlimited range of further opportUi^ 
□ities [or ilevelopiiieHt. The two iiiventionai or more correctly, eoiiipIcHea 
of invent ions 1 have in mind otx% of eourse, the dement ication of animals 
and the cultivation of plants^ The wild animal or bird can be of use to 
man only oflcr its life has been destroyed. To achieve ihlSp il muBt be 
hiuited, cornered or caught, and killed- "^Then it, or parts of it, can be used 
Off food, clothings or ornament. The aiiimal as a aource of power or of 
otlkcr useful qualities does not hgure in this connexion. The domesticated 
animal loses Its freedom and suinc of Its quality, but net all of it It may 
now be employed Os a source of energyv as a tool of speed, or os a 
reservoir of useful properties which under domestication may become 
greatly enhanced with i^peeial refeience to the needs of m3n4 

In copne^tion w itii domestication, we have already had occojion to be¬ 
come acquaioled with the dog. man's all hut ubiquitous companiont help* 
mate, and friend. Let rise repieal here that llte domestication of the dog, 
howeveft wherever^ and whenever it was achieved, must be regarded aa a 
very ancient event in the history of culture, prcccditig that of the do¬ 
mestication of any olher anitnah This is attested by the almost universal 
distribution of the dog ineludiiig even the most primitive Irlbe^.'^ 

The degree of domestication^of thb aniittal b not by any means always 
ihe same, tii Australia, for example, the dmgo may be described ai only 
half donicstiealed. Around the camp he is ^lery much in evidence both 

^Rarnboud Firth, Econtymicj of tht Stv pp. 214-215^ 

(Reprinted bj permiHian al Grergc fto^iilleilicn ind [.td.l 

^ AJ] DjiginAl dogs have \kci\ derired fmm Palivn Wulrn ikt some w^lfdike 
■nimnJft, pcrtinps gc^Jna buk To a roUUdon Ariiiiie inccilor. Linder iht ddi-lM^rHie 
ijuj non-iicIibnrMEF ■rfi&ceft oL a cultured cxiBtenrS, the race of dogi bu niultipil^ 
tod become divcriitGicdi «fioiTiu3|iilj in tke, ihape, and quiliiy. This nDHrilh^land- 
lj]g, U old Edi^rd [fihn opce pDinl«d out, a doB hai imiLHiried m dog, a f«n of 
vfaicb hurae^i JUT at IrOJt awari% but whkh Eo daga ip a maEEcr of UE- 

HiMt ccnainiy. An efiormoui St. Bernard or NewfottndUnd, wHoi oaofTonitd with 
a dJminuEiffi Spinid or lap dog, koowi I Hal lu^ a in the presence of ope of bti kind. 
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namericiilly and vocally. Bairrg a dog lee barks/ with reason or wjih- 
out, and lo exi^nt he k of jtojna \u llie native as a messenger of 
trouble or onyddng else tEmt may be happening. Again as dug, or we 
might say na wolL lie will go along on the hum, but be has not in Aus^ 
tralin Iwn trained in any of tboFHj niccliea of tbe bunting dog^s behaviour 
which we find niiaong other piimitivijs. or in mociem days. Also, he is 
not fed. Aa a rcaolh he fres^uently looks and is ur^derfed, and puppies in 
Australia often die prematurely for jhis rposon* 

In Amcricn, we find the dog u Li Heed for tjftiispoilatioti among the 
Plains I^d|a^^ where he pulls tlic iropoii (see p. 67 , Fig* 7 )^ and among 
the Eskimo where, a» we already know+ lie k employed for pulling the 
sled. Previously I have described the peculiar nicelies and difficLjItjea of 
the latter situation amonp the Eskimo. Aa n watch dog and hunting com¬ 
panion, the dog is employed, rmire or less elTecliveJy, among a great 
many tribes. 

The dog aparlf domestication mtisi be recognized ns a cultural feature 
of tlic Old World. In tlie^two Americas, ihe only well developed case of 
domestication k that of the llama of the Peruvian area/ In tiic Old World, 
on the olher liand^ we End the ancient domestication of the horBc, esttle^ 
camel, donkey, goat^ sheep^ pig, chicken, end etepbont [halWomcfl^iicated 
in India and Jndo-China). The South Sen TsUndem have learned {prob¬ 
ably independently) to domesticate the pig, and they have readily ab- 
sorlnid the domesticated chicken from the Whites, iValive Aides abounds 
In domesticated animals: sheep^ goats, donkeys, cattle, and In the iVortfi, 
horoc^ and cameU, tlie laHer two certainly of Asiatic derivation. The 
breeding, herding, and tending of cattle must be recogniaed os one of 
the basic socio-economic Jnstitutiona of Negro Africa, a subject to which 
I shnll return Ip, 153 ). 

Just ELS the domestkation of animsk made il poiaible for man to use 
them os tools, hence os a source of powerT ao the ciihivation of plants 
greatly enlarged the role played hy the vegdable kingdom in human 

■ Jl m iJiieiesliiiia to nats ituil wolves cr wild daa« do not bftrk: ihcf bowl. 
BnrlcinCn In oih#r wordo^ hi a flyFalxtt dvinntlcalion. It h 1. soft of cnltured. 

Of bumqnfzfid howl. 

^The w;ird» ^we]]; developed' ire ioipoituit here; For there were rtucnrroia^ ip- 
proAches 10 doiPf^lkalisui, The Puitblo IndiBiiBi kepE eaglcBi In csae« and even 

reared iurkeya. In ihc OihfornU-OreeoH rvgkji, birds, eapcckllr ibtisr of strikinff 
plumose, Were fr«tarfttljf dsH, then plucked and libermted. Limiicd beC euhure 
Oetraffed io t number ol rnbcs. The ladkiu of ihe Nortb uuJ ^prEbwnt often 
kept bears, foie#, and oiher aninal# m pela, Tbe dojr, hownrerp and the llama 
Were the onV on« l^ b« >]r*lrinal icaJ ly brH in capilivitx ami made Eo do work 
for man, and of the nro the llaUli, aa aUtedi waa rotrieted to a ndaEtiCly itairow 
diiuicr. 
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economy Rnd industry. Cultivation Is baBicfllly rooted in the sowing of 
the «td of wfifltevcr pfatil may be involved, preceded by one or unotber 
sort of preparaliob of ihe iioil for the rrceplion of the seed, from the 
making of a mere hole in ilie ground by rneoni of a digging sfkk to a 
surface loosening of the soil with a hoc and ^ sysleiriDtio turning of the 
soil, lo a conBidcrabIc depth, by means of a plough.^^ Cultivation 
iriAkes possible a more ready accumulation of auhstantJal quantities of 
food fit a given place and time. It ajso enhances the possibilities of food 
storage for future use. In a still broader perspective, cultivalion invites 
sedentarv' habits of life. 

In certain primitive areas, a kind of egricutlurc exists which fails to 
([ualify as stich, in Utc full sense of the word. 1 refer to the son^alted 
^garden euUure/ highly developed among tlie Melanesians and Poly¬ 
nesians but a|j^ found among the Kwukiutl Indians, l1ie difference from 
agriculture proper here lies in the fact that the tending of whatever pljinl 
may be involved—^clover among the Ku akiytl, taro. c4c., noiong the South 
Sea blatider^-^consisla largely in weeding out the garden patches and 
protectrng them from inlnrsion by means of fences of some scut but does 
not include the sowing of the wed^*^ True ngricullure occuira in the two 
Americas in sn cnormouA ond prsctically continuous ar^a of distribution 
fsce ppv -tOfX n. 17, 456).^“ It is practised m the gra^y plains of Africa, 

In the i«|t3^It f dull haw oeeuHn to poini out thit ihe plc^ugh dbe* ikiI bekns: 
lo fuittlilive ag^ficuliuie in ihe lurrower frcnstL It ducA nut gcnmEly OCcul in 
Africa. jJlkDiuirh it knuwn In ihe northcsstcra iru where- h cjin Ik: shown lO 
be of Aniatie driain. 

When lucni tKimiqucf srt eruninc^l willi lufikieni care, • di/FcxenliarMn of 
priniiElirc Ajtricullarc inlo hii>e culture anij i|a|;emE-Alick culture provem fhnly por- 
liiUr adHfuaiB. On ihe bdAis ^f hh inieniiw tiiudy at Bj^rieultural iw«iludA in 
CenEiisI Atoeried. on the cme harreb Mnd in fbf MelanHian-PofynMidn arra, un flic 
oibcr, K. Sapper diitinecLiiheA the plantinpt-ftick culture nf the fortnet Cmiti the 
di^ing-etlek enllnrc of the Sooth Sea Iplatldcifi. The ili|cgin$ atick u t more 
jubstantifll fetoT ihon the pliniin|C f[Jck. hein|t flpprdScimai rtf iwlee Oj wide in 
cxoaeHeeclkon. No real Inoiciimi; of the ec^iI ii dfecled b^ the planting Atiek; m»tead, 
it ia mereJj Uaed In make a hole in ihe proundi which, afler depOBitMin of the piunt. 

|i l^htlr covered with Idoh! earth. Much monc iii iccoinplbilied wi|h the-di-Cj^ing 
atfek. In pirparaTion for a single laiP qJiooI, ihe ground is lo<ovenrd with lEie digging 
atkk lo a depth of fen inehei anJ over a surface sorae eight inebe^ in di^awter. 
71i#n ihf shoot ia ilep^iled anj the foil aomewhil pre»oJ down alwiut it. (K. 
Sapper, ^mc pJoles on PrUalTiW Agiicuhore,' C/ufioi. Vql, XCVH, 1910, p, ^1 
in ^rmatiJ 

*^The real majority of plantpi^ pm under ciiltiration br the Anaeriran Indiana 
Wore indf^ptmouB in the New World In pre-Columbian dayf, and rareign to the Old 
World. Arfordinji lo Spinden. ihe only two e^cepliuns to ihia were the common 
gourd. Legenaiia rulgstis^ and the eloveljr related family of Hpeeiee known as 
cotloti. gaju^jpi'ain. Bcrfh of [hese were romiDDD to the Old and the New World Id 
l^tX). TheAc plants cm he TGadtljr dlilributed by wind and water ind mint haW 
come to the New W*orld imm the Old in one of ibew wiyt. fn Mexiee and Fens 
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in Jtidia# IndoneAtii* the Malpy ArcidijpelagOp and cerluin jwls of the 
Philippine More oflai than notp pritnfUve agritulliire k womAiii 

workt a rule ta which there ure Aome exeepLi^iii, In Afrli:n, j]grit:ij1ttiT< 
and herding co-escist in many trihes, whereas the peiaonH who engage in 
djese puFsnihn eonslitule distinct social clfl$se$, the herd^r-§ or breedetH 
usunJly appearing ns die higher cUss^ liie agricuJlural peasants^ as the 
lower one.'^ 

As H sample of agricultural activily' among the North American In^ 
dinns, let me now say a few w'ords about dm [roquois-spenking tribes of 
the Great Lakei region in northwestern K^w York and BOnthcastem 
Canada, TJiesc tribes were aircndy Located in the above region at ihe 
discovery of Amcrfca, although in ufLimale denvaUon they may perhaps 
liave migrated from farther 5outh. We are in possession of many at 
limes detailed dcscrlptJons of Eroquoian life dalsng as far hack as ihe 
leenth century and comprised in the ao-f:ailed Jesuit Relations. Towards 
die middle of tliat century, five of these ifibes formed a confederacy 
usually referred lo as the League of the Iro^uois.’^ In the beginning of 
the eighteenth century, one of the Iroquoia-speaking tribes, the Tus- 
FAforSt who had previously resided in North Carolina, migrated nortli 
and was Incorpornted witli the other tribes of the League to which it 
W&6 rclaled both linguistically and ctilturally. 

Tlie [rnquojB, though always pracllslng hunting with skill and enthusu 
asm, were in the main agrieulturlsls^ They cultivated on a large scale the 

where iaricullure kiplilj drtrebpnl, ilir principal FMhiTiied pleat* were itutize* 
lj«n, And ficfuiab, a* well is the *«eet potita, lAilee rr]e-ici<r/>, 

eliile fAriec' 14 . C^p^icu/n annauMr and tfip lonfam, efiitdca^RfiTi 

(AElec rcFPnafOii ibc Jui iwo onljr in MeiitW. Cocia, ei^w (from A»tcc 

cfflftfatfJJj wa* known Itl Mexico, Cejitrsl end Soulb Amarieff, etid ibe Went llidic*. 
Whun thj* fmit snrd we* meda inlo a drink knawn s» cAffre/ej/. Anmrij; 

tha AevCTal plant* cuftivaleid. bii the PeruvictiH the most eammon were llw pa|al4 
(sac p, -too, foolnnte I7I and iLc pasnul. 1*0 ihe velleT* of ihe Aaiotnli, OrlniMrUi, aad 
PleJt, nutie, heerm, and H|iia*£ie*i were culliTiledL ineiee here teding fmil place ick 
manlDC caseata, of which two specie* were in oie, cne with ■ pouoeoti* juice 
(sM p. 123, loolnffts the oEhcf A^rimleee, TolMieCo, of ftereriLf ipecie*, ve> wFdeEjf 
C 44 Jtive[i*i| In botlii conElnentiik le J^oith Ajflef'icii cnaiEe we* ifee pitiplc crop, mmlijc 
■SMciited with ertd aqiuiahe*. In a cwRiplcle- en umefet^Oln e minibcr tsf 
cullireird Irec^ of etrcmeiaic valwt would hew to he added to iJds iier. S^pJadca 
HAlaiate* thet I he- ennual TIdui^i for IIm Utittcd Slalc* alone, of ihe plintf brought 
un^er curtiraLlon fcy the rmitAni aEnoutita lo mme thj« hdltqii dollon. ilL L 
Spinden, The Origin and l>i|.trihul^n nf Agiiridture in Asierica,^ Ninflffnih fn- 
itrnaHormf Congr^si of AmerfeanisfM, pp. 271-276.1 
** tt li ceheio that tlie coiablnaiKfen of ijdiea-TEure and berdiftB dieraclerutic uf 
« menj Aftiiten liib» hu bf?en Ihe mHilt of ihe mixture oi pAMi^reJ and agricul- 
lural tribcfeman, althouRli iq. many panicular iiutuKee ibe bietorfcal infoimaiJDii 
it lackinir bjr which tli|a racoiielrvcfion ouald ha auhetojitiiled 
For ollir <7 dale hmi iba Leet^iiev n p. 334. 
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bc*ii* squash, and eepeciollj the green com or maiie.*^ The Jesuits tell ii» 
of the vj^slness of their fields and Uw ample grauaries found by Uiem 
among ihes*: people. As ihe region uetupied by the Iroquois was n wooded 
one, ihe first stage in agrieuUure consisled in the clearing of the forests^ 
a task of eqrLsiderable proportions and difhirnlly in view of the poor 
technical ecjuipnaent of tlie natives who could only dlapofte of the stone 
UK. This ^eeess^tate^^ the adoption of a special procedure. A ring of 
bark encircling the Irec was cut oil with the ax, then tJic tJree was per- 
milted to ?^rtd, die, and dry for about a year, whereupon it was chopped 
down, the rc^^idual trunk being softened somewhat on the surface by a 
fire started aljoLt die base of the tree, the apjier portion of wliich was 
prevcnied from catching fire by water being thrown at it. The latter 
function was prrfornied by women, although the other operations con¬ 
nected wiih the removal of trees were done by the men. After the field 
wa^ cleared, tlic agricultural acliviliea were laken over by die women 
exclusively, Tliey worked in the field, organized in m so-called ‘working 
hee.' usually under the leadership of a woman &«|iervi*of. While thus 
engaged, the women frequently lugged along their babies, securely 
strapped lo wiKMieu carrying boards, whirli were as a rule hung up on 
branches of trees aE the outskirts of I be field, where the crndlcs could 
be seen swinging in the breeze while the women were labouring in die 
field. 

These agricultural activities slood in die very centre of the social and 
ceremonial life of these trills and deeply affected dieir mythologies] 
ideas. The presiding dciilea of the Iroquois were the Tliree: StBiera (“Our 
Mothers'K Bean, the St(tiash+ and die Com, About thcije female ilejiiea 
and the plants which they represented centred Ehc seasonal cere monies 
in the form of the Bean Festivab the Squash Fcstii'a!. and the Cbm Feski-^ 
val, die last and most imporlaul of the diree taking place about the month 
of Serplember when the corn slnod ripe in the fields ready for han'rat- 
ing. Similar festival# were held at the time when the berries^ auch as 
strawberries and raspberries, ripened in the woodif and were pieked and 
brought into the village. In the course of thet?e ceremonies which were 
Aomew'hal uniform in their general structure, prayers were addressed 
to the gods, in particular the Three Sisters referred to above, to whom 
praise was given for pa^t favours, and supplications were addressed for 
diclr continuance in the future. Many features of the social life of the 

i^^Sonie fifteen at lixleen varteEinn ol com were dlillnfraiihed! by the froqooiln 
■nd I hey ui^ed perh^pi u siuiy is forty recJ[K« for iKe prcpiraiion of c^m. The 
ctiibc* tnide of hean^ and Hjiauhee were tElDclarljr dlverHiEed. (For deiailf lee 
F. W, Wauah. "[ru|iiois Fooda and Food Prep oral ion,' .l/eaToi> ^ 4 V 0 L 17, An- 
thropohgicat &f‘n^ Geoloipeal Surfry, Caaida.! 
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Iroquois with which we shall b«on« (amiJiar Uler on *«£§«* (hot the 
great mfiu^w enjoyed by women in Ifnqtioion s«iety is largely to be 
(raced to their importojica Jn tribal economy in Uieir capacity « ajjri- 
cultural worlcers. ® 

How the different forma of the food quest are lo be conceived in rela¬ 
tion (0 their histoiy and succession in the development of human economy 
IS a Kparate problem to which I shall velum in a later chapter (e«e 



Chapter VIJl 

INVENTION 

The Nature of Invention 

In the firfll chapter of this book, when dealing with man in his relation 
to animalSk I hnd occasion to point out Umt nientality as such, in llie sense 
of fl capHcity for logicaJ or nLi^traol thnughU not exhaust the range 
of dilTereiice between man and his nnlnial predece?i5ore. It La true, of 
course, that naoii can think; hut he enn also imnginOt which is n special 
and distinct kind of psychic process* Wherroa thought^ os logic or ab¬ 
straction. need nol lead to anything ncw^ miagiiialJorLi though leaning 
upon the actuoi or existing, in fact or in iKotighu adds aomething to thot 
which pre-existedj it opens tlie doors into the realm of the new;, the here¬ 
tofore non-exbting, The^^uality of the human mind which enables il thus 
to expand the r^lm of thought and ultimate]y of things la usunlly dt^ig- 
naled ob crestiveneiia. It would perhapa be going beyond actually known 
fads to sinte that animals are wholly devoid of this faculty. Seeing that 
crealiveness b of all things the moat inherently psychic and [hcrefore 
^inw'ard,^ tliene b little hope that we shall ever know w'heihcr creative^ 
ness has had its beginning with mais or was forealiadowed m the paycho- 
physical organisation of animals^ Man. at any rate, is a creative animal, 
lie goes beyond the factor beyond I he existing and the knownp to add 
somcthlisg new which nedher existed before nor was thought of. There 
is^ how^ever, crcativcness and creaEivene.^ The poet, religionistt artbu 
are creative^ furthermore, the products of tlicir imaginings are not re^ 
strained by any necessity to correspond to matter-of-fact reullEy or to 
chime with it-^hese alluring phonEoms have their own feet Eo sland on. 
If they can cause a thrill or aeBtlietIc satisfaction or stimulate the imagina¬ 
tion ol others^ well and good. 

Net so with that apecial^klnd of originality designated os the inven¬ 
tive laculfys of which tfie meclmnical aspect is Ehe moBt lypical. An in¬ 
ventor also gO€a beyond I he facta J he Ironscends the heretofore existing 
by imagining and inducting something that has not exi.^ted lief ore. But 
also, the product of his inventiveness must operate within the realm of 
the telablished and matter-of-facL In other worcb, it mu^t work. If it 
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doea Dot concre*dy and objectively work, it b a failure ae m iDX'entioD, 
Then indeed we may designate it aa siieer pheolasy or romance, but no 
longer m an invention. It is tbfi coiDbiiialiun of creative originality, &i 
apiriluoj and ideal m any, with the requiremenls oJ nuiitcr-of-factneas 
and operative worth, which conBiiiutea tl»e earmark of Jnveniing and 
inventions, Among the various toola and devices of primitive man, some 
dlicu^d in the preceding, others still to be pnentioned, there b nbundant 
e^'ideni^e of ihe operation of the inventive faculty. As we saw again and 
again, man b the toobmaker, but he b not horn widi liis tools as are 
animnb w ilh thdr organic determinants, TJic tools are not given hiin: lie 
mu-st conjure them up nnd, in doing so, iic miiat be guided not by phantasy 
alone but by the condilioos, requirenu^nts, and liniilatiuns of the given 
situation. A prayer or magical iiieaiiEalion works os long as its user W 
lieves in it. In other words, jL^ operation or ed^ectiveiii^ b a matter of 
conticlion or faith. iNot so a mechanical tool: no tool works or con work 
by faith. Unless it is a fit tool, it will not work. And when we say that it 
b fit, what IS meant Is that it works and that it does so in the setting of 
the operative diaructerisEies of tho-jo materia Is and die mattcr-obfact re¬ 
quirements of those processes which constitute the proper and appointed 
Held of the tool. In this spirit man conceived and created hb ioola» and 
when he saw thal diey worked he knew that they were Indeed loots, or 
at least lie accepted them as such. 

This, then, is die field of invention. At first there wais no artificial 
fire in the world. The only fire msn knew was that produced hy the forces 
of nature without his participation, such as a fire brought about by a 
stroke of lightning, or die burning forest or prairie of wbatcier origin, 
^'hen man wanted or,i more accurately, needed fire* he did not have it. 

[ say 'needed' raiJier tiian ^wanted,’' for the chance^ arc that be did not 
know that he wanted it until he firat had it. How dseo, it may he asked, 
did he ever come to invent tho^e devices which made die making of fire 
possible? 

The answer is, un premeditated discovery. An analysis of the different 
methods of making fire, by rawing^ drilling, or striking, reveals die fact 
that one.or another kind of friction is involved in each case. Xow frio- 
tioD, whether deliberately induced for a purpose or not* will on occasion 
produce smoke, a spark* and hcncc fire. The ol>3en'alioi) of such natural 
Origination of fire must have liecn made hy man frequcnlly enough. Thb 
was nol an invention bn I a discovery. A discovery, let it he noted, is not 
a mere observatioiu To sec something is not a discovery; however* if 
what you see is noted aa somelhing w'orth seeing^ it may qualify os a dis¬ 
covery. The disco^^ry, again, it not yet an invention. To have seen fire 
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AaEuriilly prodxicisd is not eq^uiA^nlcnt to being able to produre ft arti- 
It is only when the discovery is harnessed and made lo do man^i 
bidding that it becomes an invention. And it is here that the objective 
cliArncleriatios and limilalionR of the matter-oTfacl world mu^l be taken 
into eorisidoraliort. I'nJes® this is done, the discovery will prove in vain 
and the invention abortive. Let me add to this Uiat primitive n^aOp though 
Well if not accurately informed about many matters, i$ emiiieiUly 
concrete-minded in his knowledge. Of science be has the unorganised 
begmuings. bui of scientific theory^, not even that. Being innocent of any 
insight into whal we call principles or lews, as Ln meeliaidcsp the ti^ 
he made of his noted ob.%eJvations was purely empirlcab 
The cruder methods of nicking fire by sawdng or drilling are further 
improved hy an additional invention in the pump drill of the froquois 
and other tribes^ or the bow drill of the Eskimo and the Pacific Coast 
Indian^^. 71111^ an unbroken continuity of revolutions is assured and $peed 
inereased. Wlicrevcr we look at the field of material cujture+ it bristlt^ 
with invenlions. Take, for example^ a canoe. The fact that it is narrow 
and long is not casual hut signiheantt it Mamh for lightness, apcjcd, and 
manageability. There is no reaBon lo tJiink that this shape occurred to 
man when he made hie fifet eatioe, or whatever that thing was. There is 
non priori reason why mon should have al tempted lo navigate the waters 
in an article shaped thus rather than otherwise, fn other words, this 
particular shape, a combinaLion of narrowness with relative fength, which 
has long since became I he welbnigh universal attribute of all artificial 
floating things, must have been discovered as desirahlef becatiM adequate 
to the requlrekncnUT not Ihrough any pre^jtisiing knowledge or theory, 
but by sheer observation, accidental and uriinduccdl. The oar or paddle, 
in all particulars as well as in articufation with the boatr repre¬ 
sents an invention; so does the fishing hook which, as we saw^ has an 
enormous distribution in Uie primilive world. The purpose of a hook is 
to hook on lo things, and ibis it does admirably, h is one tbing, however* 
to huve a fish on |he hixik and another to pull it out of the water with 
it, especially when the fish is unwilling. Thus many a fish must have been 
lost before a barbed hook was invented, the same being true of ilia barbed 
arrow' or ^ipear head. When thus perfecled the point is tlie entering wedge 
for the weapon; the brn-b, on the other band^ impedes its exit. This being 
what the occasion required^ the barb, as an invention^ proved adequate.* 

I t Eiii|{ht add that lltc fo'titiuiALlon here presented lb irhidi invenikan fa nobpled 
with dia«iwry, twrd itol bn laken as » iheoreiical dogmai implying the 14 n iversiliiy 
i>f iit^^iEebilitr of the Applicolion ai ||iU principle. CruiEcd famitiarlty wilh ihfl 
rrlevani pUKOHea anil mnn'i rapirity hft ilDiiining new ramhinatii^nji, Jl ia Afler 
atl cDbcGifable Ehi.1 and there invcniicmf were made by a nind unfcnilhed 
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The cc»mprh9iEo of fJic Efikimci wcurs t)te unmii^akahle ear¬ 

marks of an invenlion nr of n series of inventions. Tfiuugh -fpcsr-llke 
articles may lie picked tip iti nature, it kno>vs no compoftilc speara or hur- 
poongi. ^'ow this is prcciseiv what a harpoon is: a composite spear. In 
this case—I he hisiorj' of the nrticic heiiig, as uguol^ unknown—the 
origin of ihe device seems fnirly plausible. The utilization of a spear lor 
liEhing 19 of course widespread, and we are safe in assutiiirtg that the an¬ 
cient Eskimo used thie weapon for hunting aquatic mairLinals. Tliese crea¬ 
tures are powerful and not to be downed by one spear w'ound, nor may 
victory be eKpectod until the hunler has had a chance to throw at least 
a second spear. And so the idea arose of pre¬ 
serving contact w'Jth the spear, and hence the 
animal, by attaching it to the hunter by means 
of Q thong held in tlie left hand w'hile the 
spear was thrown with the right. When this 
scheme was put into operation, it would no 
doubt often happen that tlie spear, subjecled 
to ihe double pull of the mtlmaJ and the 
thong, would break when the animal at¬ 
tempted to escape^ with the result, once more, 
of the hunter's losing his catch. It is in thia 
sittiatjon that some ingenioua f^imo may 
have thought of making a spear or harpoon 
operate as a unit by fashioning it in two or Fk. C^t Asn^K*^ 
more parts in the first place, and then eon- mijor ^it 

nocting llie parts in such a way that they A. IL Kadcliff^-Bwwfi, TAe 
could separate under pressure, without breaks AniiairwR iMlondin,) 
age. When this had been carried out tho Invention was accomplkbed, 
for now the tension to which thehi^rpoon was subjected led it to separate 
along the points -of articulation, as determined by ib structure.^ Tbe 
most important part, namely the point, now imli^ddcd in the animal^ 

by ippropriflla dwcavrncdL WhelliEr ind whan ihtM happefled icnnafE primitive tl 
u, af oaurte,. impouible lo determine, in view of aur «vnt knawled^c of ihi* liii- 
lery of primitive inveniiemik Wn do, howev«f. Lnaw from modem nidnnee that tba 
pmoata of menial eaperimcnEiiEian u ihiI unkeawfl it^reniarv,. lire ihotiah it 

PUUurfllly iiu WtuEever ihe psTeholo^gv^ add, tbe fei»! Ee*t of inr invenlwD 

k It* hefHidaiLr in u Cancrelo DMlerlaJ iiituiliaii^ Ooly afcrr ihk I ml bu been luC' 
ceufulEx pMsed it ihe iavenilon reco|;ni»d ju lucb. 

*A. fL BadciiiTe-Bruina dmnribci a compiMjEe hirpoon atmina the .A ndamnncin 
(TAe Andomoji Itlanders^ pp. , tiern il contkls of Iwo ptrit, ihtfE and 

point, Ehr lalEer detochiii'Ee tnef^oa arooeji Ehe Ealdmo — ^provideif with a ihanf 
betd bjp the hunEet. Ie k lucd far hunEma mnfea and diiafnoipi, 4ii;tuaEic mithmoJa 
ranging akmui eigbi feet bi length. Like- lituotioa^ like inventina (pee Fig. SS). 
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preserved iu compel with the hiuiler hy nieons of the thong atlAched 
lo jl &nd held tight hy the hutiler^ A gigfinlic creature^ Like the whale;, 
would in »tii:h a vmst: ptilL the htititer aiid hid boat along with hinip a 
livelv pr^^esa hut nut necewrily a feilEil nue to die hunter. In due tune 
the latter could repeat hh attacks and iiol Infrequently, victory waa his ui 
the end; fn the caae of A amitJer like die seal, the thong Ia auffi- 

ciejit to prevent it from c^apitig very laf+ a:n[t w hen it returns to the origi¬ 
nal breathing hole for air, the hunter has III tie trouble in didpatehing tU 
Mow thia^ of course; is not hisloiy' hut an bt^^torjcal hypolhesK hut harririg 
detuila, it does not seem to he a rash one.^ (See p. 86 and Fig, 2?,) 
Another invention is the feathered altaehiiient to die ahafta of arrowSt 
which in atuiie xnslancea i-iina parallel to die Bides of (he sJiaft. in others 
id spiral w-fih reference to the sliafU which makes it even niore -effective 
in BO far as a sercw^-like motion h thereby coiiiiniinicated to die arrow_ 
As a conseiiuence, such an arrow bores its way tJirough the air, as it 
were, and then similarly through the Ileah, making a formidable wound. 
The Gernian psychologist, Wilhelm Wundl« w as inclined to ascribe this 
invention to magical analogy, die arrow, idenlincd with a hird^ bring 
coiu^rucled so as vaguely Id r^cmhlc unc. The greater success of such 
arrows may then have led to the pcrlecling of the device. This roundabout 
way of arriving at die result, uiq magic+ I hough conceivable, is to my 
mind nnnecesamy' in this insiance^ A feather might easily chance into 
this poE-idon, say as a decoral ive attachment to the con liter weight placed 
here to balance ihe point This would provide the necessary coudidon for 
the pregnant discover)\ 

A good ilLustrolioii of the relation between invention nnd discovery is 
provided by the rekase used in traps among many dilTerent tribes^ the 
operative item consisting in a sapling bent out of its natural position and 
attached to a part of lha release metdianism (Fig. 39). The pull of \hs 
beirt sap I mg provides die noccMary tension to keep the device in -equh 

«OE>v[<iaii|y enough^ ih# balt^and-iockcl device connecling the point wilk ihe 
naiddta part of the o^mp^itr shalt is b laler devdoplninU w infEnlion, pTBUBibEv 
tedtacihfp to I he dueoverr ikAt two objoeLd pitted in fliich a pofitlon and lubjected 
to frielion, bb ihe pcwUkon of one with refi^cnce lo the oilier vuia^ will t«id to 
develop a bBlI-and-AOckei di ke aurfflce o^ eohTicl. Qxnx such in obaervallon ww 
nrndr. 1 deliberate shaping tif ihe two piren loto a ball^nd-iKivkct form wbh. an 
emy n«l ftep in techoic|ue^ The fic| ihlt two objects in ihis poiUtiori will tmd to 
develop such an irlieulBling aiuftte ii pitivcd iiy the pTWrm^ -of tJle baJ]^d-sockel 
fraliire in liwni^ kucna.Ti ajid, Bnlflia,!. Ksampl’e; ihe hip yolnt. No directiDg mind con 
he aaaujnrd here, tior can i| be field ihal two bonisi ihuj jQitfl|Kkimd paueB^ed tlm 
hiJJ-and-^vIfeC fcBlLire tram the heginnlr^i: il was tdrcBed mechanic^allv thmnidl 
the eoatiauBl pmstire at ihe paint of eoniict of the two hone* placdl in *ncb i 
d^riMciic lituBtioD. Another poHibility h ibit *otnn Eikimo ihii verj* fael 

on B liuiDBn or injaiBJ akeletom md applied ibe dheovery to the hjLTpoon. 
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lihriuin ontiJ ihe crucial jocncieftt &f the rele&se arrivciy Hdw^ Jt will tw 
askedf the idea of a tree acting m ihia fj^hion occur to anyone? 

The anwer in this case l$ at hand. In waLkJng through the jungle many 
a aavage mmi have had the espci-icnce of being struck In the face by a 
branch dislocated by a man walking ahead of him. Here then wa^ 
an observation which brought home the fact that a bmnch or young 
tree, when hcnl out of po.^Eion, presenbi power, Subsequentty^ when the 
hunter needed a source of powder to replace himself in conjunction with m 



Tic, 31^, Tn^p or Kalaium^ <Dnwii by Mi*i Harridte Akin.) 


trap, he thought of the tree and made use of it, fining its energy into the 
opernti ve si I nation. 

All the inventions here fnentioued and nutnerDiis other onc^ of the 
same general kind refer to the most primitive condiliona; still others^ 
associated with the cultures of more advanced tribes, became rcspoiiBl- 
ble for the art of smelting metalj and the different devices employed in 
the domestication of animals and the cuitivatlon of plants/ 

^Tho itaple foDd-planl of Sooth Ameriea m jpr tnwsioc, which, for b«il 

TCaulls requires m sonwwtLil dry^ HJidy saiJ^ tl wa^ not cjiillvaled eiong the aww4 
Andean but wm in ^^eral uwi in the efl*teni aecilon of the eoniJneet, eiibet 
alcitie or ]n rf'tnbinitJon with milrr. In ilj na| oral «liie cassava eontaici* a pdi^ngus 
jfoice nn&ning Ie for eontoisipiion. For this r«a*an d apwial raetbod of preparniton 
bid |o ^ adopled. Fii»r the zmmmvm. » grated, the reauhing nieju befn^ gmbered in 
a coHtaiftrr, caJled ^emava tiinoc/ Thi'-n (he VasHfi aqueraer" or loatapE COlnes 
use. The deviee h made of plaiEed ftivrii ttranda fFIgi th 'it t* nrSl 
hnug up b)r the eotlai fFig, 2] on to i silittbJc projecting beasi [aj, whUo a 
vtronjc pole lb], passed ihmugh Ebo ankle ring^ t* Eocki^ aadcr a fork made hf tying 
■ aliong slick Eej st an acme angle lo a boose post (rfl. Tbe pote artj m a Icver, the 
fork a» Ebe fuli*-ruiru Bj she wonun thmwinf htf whole wdghl^ uaually eiiEmg, 00 
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It inmy be observed here incldenialiy tbot ilie operalive condiiion-s, or 
the Uses to which an article is to he pulf often provide liitiiliiig conditions 
which in a sense prccIclermirK! the technic-Sil soliition, Ultis Leitding to 
comparabU reaulifl whenever such a soJution is reached, Tahot for ex- 


I 



Fig. Matajpu ok Cassava Sgumnt (WiJtef IL BoiK *Aii 
lalltwiuctory liudy of itie An** Cr*fl4 and Cutonifl of the Gilivu 
Indiam; JAM Jleporf, Bafeau of Aoicxioin Ethnology, pp. 277-2W,> 


ample* an oar. Abstractly speaking an oar can be long or short* lighl 
or heavy, circular in cross-section or flat, wide or narrow, of evon width 
throughoul its length or otherwise; also it can be mm\e of more than one 
materiaL Now, in accordance with local eooditiona or chance, moat of 
these shapes and materials may have been used for oars at one time or 

the fiw rad of the pole, ibe msUpi i* cxtcivdcd. It* niismeler «inB«pi™llr diifliniiM, 
the eoalEol* njueaect* and the polMnoia* juice^ whii:h h erproiiaed iJhioiieli the Uiler- 
Mke* of lie pliJt, *]tewod 10 run down md drip Lnlo s ve*ai!l iitucd hen^h |o 
coUttt iV (Roii, cp. di^ under Fi(* 
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another and a variely arc «li.LI bcin|: in a pinch, including even ilie 

liumBii arms when a rower or paddler pcfniitB his tool to sti|i into the 
water and, pcrhapji, U carried olT by the eurrentH leaving hirn stranded 
in hia hi>at. But you want a goo^l oar —and this ia what at length you do 
want—the end rcffull is limited by the conditions pf use. The oar nio^t not 
lie jHi short as not to reach the water, or only barely so* nor niu^t i\ hr loo 
long, for that would mnkc it too hea^y or clumsy as a ic% er; it inusl not 
he so heavy as to impede its operation, nor ao light as to cut ofF ihc re- 
sij^tanee it should offer in a measured rhythmic movement. H mu^t not, 
finally, be cither brittle or pliable, for this would unfit it for u*e agatosl 
a dense resisting medium. The tiiaiiiier again in which an oar is usedt 
which is the only manner in which it ean be effectively used in a &itUng 
positionp precludes uniformity of shape throughout Its Jength. The blade, 
in order to ofrer proper resistance to the water and thus Induce pro|njh 
ftioii, must be either flat or preferably somewhat curved Jongitudinany 
and JaEerally^ like a shallow spoon open at the end, widi the concavity 
facing in the direction opposite to the movement of the boat. Anyone 
who has tried to row a Ikioi with a stick will know what \3 meant hcre^ 
The butt end of the oar+ on the other hand, must be ndjustcif to mampu^ 
lalioUE preferably il should not be flat or angular but more or less circu* 
lar in crow'SCttioii. Alsu It musl not he loo bulky for n firin grip nor too 
slight, or it would lend to elip during row ing. The middle section of the 
oar i& the connecting Jink between Uic blade and the hultf its length is 
determined by the proper length of the oarj, it must be strong enough 
lo withstand the stresses, and $o on. It is desirable, hnnllyt that the oar be 
made of a malerial that could float, so that the oar could be readily 
recovered from the water. The limitations here iaiposed lay the cimdition» 
of use ore so drastic that every oar is—emphatically an oar, iniph ing 
numerous points of similarity between all oars.'*^ 

The same point applies to numerous other objeeti, such as canoes, 
knives^ pots, release# in traps, books, knots, and so on and on- In all 
these instances the locbnical condition# of use are bound to result in 
simiiaritiesp more or le## preci&e, In the objects designed to solve the 
technical problem. If the situation allow'ed of only one solution, the 
ob|c(.'l solving it would always be idenlical. This, of course, is a limiting 
case, TItc fewer the possibililies, at any raltp the more likely are similar 
solutions. A# & general result of this prineiple it is to be expccirtl that 
many objects nr devices, Independenlly invented in diffcrenl parts of the 

■ See Kiy 'The Prineipb at Limilcd Pawihihtki in ibe DerdupaiMii nf CLiIlure 
F^yehoio^, and CiUiare. pp. 
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^orJJ and in difTcrwit tribes, will in cierlain pftrtienlars he mure or leay 
sirailar. It will l?e wsll lo remctnliet this when we come to the disciiasion 
ol cultural similarities in their relalion to difrusion (sec p, 470)^ 

Lt h cuBtoniarj' to reatriert the term 'inycntion^ to objects or device#* 
tt’liile no objection need be offered to this tcmnnological limitAtioHi it 
shoulii be understood that from a psychological as w’cll as a mechairical 
staniipoitit. the concept *in vent ion,' with precisely the same connotation:^ 
ia not less applicable to processes dian to thing#, processes executed 
by tnc&iTi of tools or by ibe hands okme. The boat-maker, ba^^ccl-weaver, 
wood-carvert carpenterp smith, acrobat+ dancer, typist, all employ ecr^ 
tain sets of motions to achieve certain diiisired lecbnical results with speed 
and accuracy. These motions are themselves subject to certain Icchnlcal 
limitations inJmrcnt In the operative situation^ hut they will be found to 
differ, more or Icssi as between person and persemt w ith results, |>erhapSr 
equally good, or bad, or wdtii varying results. It is well known that a 
tennis plfuer who has not learned* in the very beginning of his career, 
the proper grips and poffiHons required by what is culled Torm/ is likely 
In find his game fatally handicappotl. Similarly^ when a typist Hcquiras 
the habil of striking the keyboard with one or two fingers, he is well on 
the way to beconiing a poor typi^. Mow, all these tecihidcal achievements 
can be taught and are being taught by those posscssjng the technique to 
otherif^ who are learning it. At the same lime* we know from cxperiHice 
that die sludent, though Irequcnlly adopting imrtaia peculiarities of the 
itiaiiler^s let^hnique, also develops certain individual adjuslmenls. Such 
adju^tmenlA or grips or shifts become crystallli^od a^ "motor habits^ 

I and prG3rntly come lo operale automatically; so much so thal the 
operator h u.Hually incapable of analyzing precisely what he ia doing or 
of giving an account of li^is operutions. Probing UHo the mattej' further, 
w^e discover that such motor habits were dynamic itivcntion* before they 
becanic habita. They kavp about them Ujc canuarbi of an invention, in 
fto far as o new elcnient is iniroduced—in this case a ^postlion* or raotton, 
not a thing—and fitted into a mechanical, Lberefore« operative and 
matter-of-faett situation so that if works and accomplishes the desired re¬ 
sult. 'Hie case* 1 repeat, is strictly parallel to that encountered in the 
invention of objects or devices, with the only difference tliat the soirfe- 
thing indented is not an object but a process. It is interesting Lo octet in 
this connexipUf tluil these ^dynamic inventions^' having originated Irrun 
numerous shifts and coumer-Bbilcs in the midst of a mo\ijig mechanical 
complex, seldom rise info conaetousne^ except occasionally at the point 
where they make their first appearance. Even by a deliberate act of w ill 
one dor$ not readily succeed in lifting a motor habit, routiniied dynumie 
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jn^’enlbn, into the light ot awnrenesa. For thi* reason the teaching of 
techni^fuea consiata to a large eatenl in the presentation of examples to 
he followed, rat her Uinn in verbal directions of what on« is to do. Anyone 
who would rely on verbal instruction in teaching a novice how to skate, 
play billiards, thread a needle, or handle a saw, is almost bound to fail. 
His example, on the contrary, may well enhance the rapidity of the 
, learning process. ‘Let me jAour yon how’ exprcs,ses the pedagogy of these 
aituatiuAS. 

Primitive and Modem Invenlions 

It is customary in our mechanical age in think of ourselves, our lime, 
and Western civiliaatlon in the light of invention. We feel that we are ll«e 
inventors pvr exeelleme and regard mechaiiieal inventions as the very 
corner-stone of modern culture. To a degrre all this is very true- On the 
other hand nnd in the contest of this book, it will be useful to consider 
not only the diUcrences but the similnrities Mween rnodem and primitive 
invenlion. The similarities here arc forBiderablr, First comes inventive, 
ness itself as a psychological trail, that variety of creativencss which re. 
reives ils particular stamp from its prartical-mindedoMa. In this rMpcct. 
as we saw, man differs very markedly from the animat, hut as between 
man and man. all seem to have it wilbotit distinction of race hut with a 
marked variability in individual cndowmcnl. We do not know, it is true, 
the pieciae limits of this variability. Here, os in all similar insianres. the 
difliculty of drawing a sharp line lietween first and nature seems 

iiuupemhle, but dial I here is sudi individual variability m mechanical 
gifts can scarcely U doubted. Some people are born with mechanical 
fingers while lho« ol others are ‘dead’; some can almost Im said to see 
witli their finger tips, whcrcna others cannot use them even when Hiey 
see with their eyes. Wilhin these extreme limits there are other vsrintions 
wliich, ns 1 sail!, we cannot wilh any degree of assurance allocate os in¬ 
born Of ociluired, but it seems certain that such dilTcrenc^ betwren 
individuals are not restricted to modem man but charoeierired mankiml 
from the beginning. This Bialcmenl applies eriually to what may more 
nccurately be described as a talent for manipulatioa, and Jo that more 
specifically psvxhic quality of loventivcmwa of which v.^ spoke liefore. 
At ilie same tiiim it is important to realize tliat the inventor, as a ptolm- 
sional, is not present among primilives. We know of no primitive mdi- 
viduals who devote themselves wholly or even largely to invention os 
such. This is both u cause and a consequence of the fact llial inventions 
among primilives are few and for bclw«n. Apart from the prince oI 
individual differences in Inventive capacity, the principal similarity be- 
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tiATcn priiiiiliv® and itti>dern invcnliciti lies in tlic relationship of b&th to 
di6CQVet)% The dilTerence, un ihe oilier hufld+ as between primi¬ 

tive and modeiil, lies in ihe inlclleclnul equipment of ihe inventor and in 
the conditions under wbicb be does his work. Most of the tiiise, at any ratCt 
die rnodorii invcnlor is^ like bis primitive brutber^ a capable utilizer of 
discoveries^ 

Consieler, for example, the role of diseovery in die invention of the* 
incandes 4 'cnt lamp. When Edison entered I his field electric lighting baaed 
tan the consumption oi carbon or odier material in an open-air bmp 
had already been attempted with partial success^ Edison began hia 
exploration by rapidly reaching die conclusion that an arc-light was 
unfit for indoor illumination. What he tJicrelore set out to solve w&b the 
problem of an incandescent electric lamp. At this point llm Edison Elee- 
trie Light Company undertook to finance EdisonV labours at his Menlo 
Park laboratory. Followed days and nights of unrelenting toil. Not 
before forty thousand dollars had been ^pcnl on the experiments did a 
lampt pLit on the circulU light up and mainlaiti its light for almos^t two 
da>s. A new principle of ligbtjng was thus eslablisihed. But the brill It 
filament employed did not come up to commercial requirements. What 
was needed was a durable bumerh So a search iras begun for a material 
which could be reduced to a perfei.“tly hoinogeneous enrbon. Here 
Edison I urns discoverer^ Ho carbonizes everylbing he cun lay his hands 
on, tissue paper, soft paper, card boardsi, threads, hsh iine, vulcanized 
fihre^ celluloid, coco-rmt liair and shell, varieties of wood, punk^ cork„ 
flax, grasses^ weeds. In all. some six thousand Bobslaticea were carbon* 
izrd and tested before Edison chanced upon a bamboo binding rim of 
B palin-leaf fan^ which^ finallyt proved to possess the properties 
quirrd in [he specificatioiis. A mao was then sent to Japan for a supply 
of hamboOt and before long the niaior problem was solved. 

Edison^ it will be seen, knew what he wanted the Thing' to do, knew it 
more precisely^ perhspsp than a primitive would know it in a similar 
silualinn; but he did not know how' it w'ould do it or whal that thing 
would prove to he; and ^ be launched upon a voyage of discovery^ the 
end of which proved succei^ful but might have proved a fallurev in the 
course of which he had to test nutnre in its myriad forms and wait and 
watch for the discovery to come. KmiwTng what lie wanted^ he was of 
course iiripatienl though peraistentT hot—quite like his primitive brother 
—^he was unable to take the next step witfiout m discovery whicK fts 
a J way Si was ou the knees of the gods who, in this ease, proved kindly 
diaposed to Ediaoiu 

TTie respect in which Edison's labours differed from those of the 
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prioiiiive inventor, on ibe other iiand, ia thin: Iti the case of Eld bon, as 
of {ri4iiy other moiJerrt inventors, a background of technical knowledge 
and of human organlialion were there to expedite and promote his 
inventive efTorts,* 

Another recent example of a highly organised attempt @t invention is 
presented by tiie history of the once famous Liberty Motor. In thb caw the 
order of events wte: first, the realizsliorr of a need; then, an organisation 
of technicians; finalJy, the retjubite invcnlinn. What occurred, in brief, 
was the following! Some time after America entered the War President 
Wilson come to realize that a radical unprovemeiit in aeroplane motors 
had heconie a necessity. In conse(|ueiice he charged his Secretary of the 
Treasury, Mr. McAdoo, with the accomplishment of this task, The latter, 
who had had previous exjierience in engineering enterprises, retained two 
consulting engineers, the brothers X and Y, and plsved Uietn in a posi¬ 
tion where ttiey could excTcise a free hand in the selection of Bsaistanls, 
the acquisition of laboratory facilities, and the eipcnditure of practically 
unlimited funds. X and Y then proceeded to sunuiion three expert^ A, B, 
and C cndi one of whom was occupying a consuJting position with (im 
of the great automobile concerns: A was a specialist on carlmretcrs, 
B on gases, ami C on maebinedesigning. These experts were made fa. 
miliar with the problejii and the requiremerls tiiat were to he met. The 
weight of tiic cnoLor w^as not to exceed 1to 1% pounds per horse-power. 
This specification was to be adhered to even were the motor to he fed with 
very low-grade gasoline, an important provision, in view of war condi¬ 
tions. The parts of the motor were to be standardised amj made inter¬ 
changeable so tliat the motor could be disassembled and reassemhled 
even under most adverse conditions, and broken or deranged parts eotild 
be promptly replaced. The standardiialion of the parts of the motor was 
required as an essential condition for economical mass production. 

Supplied with these spectficntions, A, B. and C went into consultation 
in a rnniii of a W'ashinglon hotel and remained there, their meals being 
served to them, until the designs for the motor were complete in sH 
particulars. In view of the many mechanical detsiU involved m this 
task, a staff of trained designers were placed at their disposal, ^ 

WTier this much was accomplislied, the engioecre X and Y ‘farmed out 
different parts of the motor to a number of maehinc.manufocturiQg con¬ 
cerns. being guided in their choice by the special facilities of thew con¬ 
cerns. When the seporale parts of the motor Were thus produced, they 
were brought to Washington and there assembled. The motor mm next 
subjected to the moat exacting experimenul tests, more than fulfilling 

• This sketch is hssn} an [Jeyer and Mulin’a booh, fdisait. ffii Lih md Invalien*. 
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a]J CKpcctalioRi. As usuaJ in stich casesp howtw, certain constituent 
part? flf the motor were found to be slight I altered in shape through the 
Stresses and strains to which they were suhjetrled in the lests^ a KeU-nigh 
inevitable occurrenci!! no matter how precise or detailed the iJieoretlcal 
apecihcBtions. In this final shape^ thetit the parts oi the motor were 
utilized as miKlels for the building oJ tools to ^ employed m the manu¬ 
facture of the motor. After this was done orders were once more farmed 
oul^ to concerns located far and wide over the entire counlrvJ 

Jn comparing these two modem inrtances with what we know to be 
tnae of prunitivesr both the si mi I unties and the dHTcrences in the two 
situations come to lighL We have professional inventorsT the primitives 
lack them. Among ua the inventor is an espert who devotes himself to 
the task of inventing after the fashion of any specialist; among the primi’ 
lives Inventions are made by ordinary people^ though no doubt in many 
instances the ordinary people ate endowed by nature ^rith ait Invenfivc 
bent. Our invenlinns, ihereforetcan be anlicipaled, deliberately planned, 
and controlled to a nicety; among the primitives none of these things can 
be done. Ibe modern inventor is a highly trained individuaL fie is 
equipped with a body of theoretical knowledge which guides him in hi? 
work and saves biin from becoming lost in blind alleys.'* Hr b also an 
expcricncrd technician, at home amnng many varieties of materials and 
master of many of the often highly specialized skills nt?edcd In the 
handling of tools nnd the control of mechanical processc*!. He has been 
train ad in the ?hort-culs of modern machine produclion. Hd con read a 
blue print into a machine and visualize a machine from n blue-print. 

In addilion lo all this, inventors and lechniCTans have themselvca under¬ 
gone a process of highly diversified specializatfoin each specialist lasing 

fketrh of thff Libenr Motor, wtirn finsi mmle in my Earlr Crri/iMjjon, 
VU accorapiflJfiH by ihp foliiinffpip fool note which [ w^nt to reurodmee hrVci "nd* 
hMor? of the “Liberty is given ihe ludbrirjE? of my Irfrndn Kiilph A. 

CICMon. u iavmtor jind to whnm f owe whalcvcr Jntfaht I posBCM Jnto 

the niture of the mcntiJ procne^s, often w* myHerioH^ lo ihe UyitiiPi, which result 

in lllVEnEJOItiL* 

* As un jddltJoifHl ilhiM-rttion Id ppe ciis ibe follirtrinp inreiwriRi: project. Some 
three or four yciis iIms NoiEoiieJ PlijTficd Jj,boraior 7 el Teddjneloti. Enghtid. 
Ulinunccd Ihe phn of eonitrurliD|r t wind tunnel to leal the ^driff on pmjcciilcs, 
WBch 03 9he\h nnd btiJIeie. Fcr ihin purpoec u« woi lo be nuide nf ibo lirge 
^unl of f4>mpr«i5^ *ir «:c mnulitrd in niaiiilar eipcrlmrtdn with ftempJaiH^. 
Thu air Tch be ihmujsh A imill lunnrt aE ipeeds itH hifih u 7W mden 

hour. The pmjKlile or bullcE, thrtt, wouU rrmniiri Kiliutiary* all the iMEiDn 
ncinj iupplied by the nit vltrain^ One llicte objccta wu Ic be siuprndcd In ihe 
Ei^nd while a^LQ^itie elecuie rc^rdmfi initruracaU were to |o|| ific effect of 
wind forvBU IShclher Ihii project Waa earned inn> cffflcl J ini unable lo say Bat 
iKi matter. 
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paTticuUrly familiar witli certain kinds of proceeses, and proLN 

Jems: mechanical, chemical, structural ojid so on. 

Of Lilia manv-sided trainings luiowJedgpe^ and skilJ^ the pHmItit'e in- 
venter^ J>y Lhe grace of GocIk knows nolJiing. There U no theoretical! knowj- 
edge for him to acquire. He is subject to all the vicissitudes of false 
leads; lie is, moreover, a busy man doing all sorts of tbioga aa a member 
of his tribe, for—to remind the reader once more—he is not a prof» 
Bional inventor devoting all Jiis time and thought to the technical task at 
hand. The modern inventor, before embarking upon a particular inven¬ 
tion, familiarizes himself in great detail wilb everything that has been 
done before hitq along Kimilar lines,, and the particular direction in 
which his invention, or improvemcn: on a preceding invent!on^ is to lie, 
is aUo clear !□ his mind> The primitive inventor is not a student of the 
history of techniques or of tools. Being, ai we assumed, of a inechjmicaJ 
turn of mind^ he may have paid more attention to the lechrioal devices 
of his triin:: than did some of his mates, hut no more than ihAh Al!^o, he 
knows but vaguely what it is that he ivanu to aecomplisfi: the relative 
definitencas with which the modern inventor eon think of something 
which is ns y et not there is itself the produci of a highly trained intelli^ 
gence with a meehanicaJ or technical slant. Then again. ||ie priniitive 
invents in die open, os it were, surrounded by nature in the raw with 
tiolhing to go by hul llie average run of experience, the incidental hints 
of discovery, and the sparse background of the technical sitUm qua of 
his tribe and culture. 

To the modern inventor also nature is an iudiapcnsoblu compfinioD, 
However, his w'ork is done in a laboratory. Now a labaratorVf from one 
angle, is nature hariiessed. Tlie experiments he makes with it under these 
conditions are condensed in space and in lime+ Like Edbon with his 
innumerahle tumpltSp be merely hfis to stretcit out his hnnd i.or Jiave his 
assistant do and the required subflauce is prodacod. The mle of 
accident b thuK minimised. Time and space, as I said, are reduced here 
by the presence in the laboratory of all those elements of nature the in-" 
^'enlor is likely to need in his work. He ia not forced to m mtlsC 
his primitive brother, on the accident of eneouiitedng the^; elements in 
the course of his uncontrolled eKpericnce- As a rcsuli, lie is capable of 
producing in a day or a week or a year wbnl under primitive eundittone 
might take a century or an era, or not ueeur al all* 

The enormous enhancernent of inventive possibilities by the avail¬ 
ability of a Inlioratory equipment is carried even further by Llie presence 
of human organl^tntion and co-operation centered around inventions, as 
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in ihe ca&e of tiic ittt^ndescent lanip and in ihnl of the Libeiij^ 
Motor. This feature also is lacking in the primitive setting: a* there are 
no professional inventors or tecfinologlcfll expertfi, so also there b no 
eo-ojjeratioii in invent ion. Each one ha* to rely on his own wils and the 
aceidmU or good fortune of his priva[c eK|ierieiice. 

It woldd Bcens then that the conirast b over^Yhelming. This, however, 
IS not the case. PrimiEive or modem, nnl every one can invent. As stated 
before, there b no reason to doubE that individual variahility in me^ 
elmnical ability or Ingenuity is a universal fact, quite Independent of 
lime or place or cultural phase^ This special ability, ae we saw^ com¬ 
prises two factors: originality or imaginalion, which is a gift for think' 
ing along new lines; mid practicality of a special sort, which b a talent 
for giving the original idea a form calculated to funC'tiont when ma¬ 
terialized, In an objective! and mnller-of-facl world. The mventort to be 
sure, concoct* many device* and ean do many things which naiure tin- 
sided IS incapable of accompIbhLng; nevertheless, in constructing hb 
device wdth a vlew^ to operation, ihe inventor u$c» natural materials and 
niusE consider their quaiitie* and IimItalian* a* well as the cperallve 
condition* in which they will function as part* ol hb device. It he neglect* 
llib douhie orientaEion, his mvenlion, though still original, will not 
operaEe. It might then qualify a* a tricky thing, a would-be inventton, 
but not in the proper sense a* an invention, ^ow this combination of 
the ideal witli the real, of creativenm with uuneretc-mindedne**, is some¬ 
thing peculiar to the psychology of invention. In ihi* respect also the 
modem inventor and his remote precursor may join hands a* of one 
kind. Further^ as w'e saw, primitive invention repreecuEs, at lenst in the 
majority of cosesv a deliberale utilization of on uccidenEal discovery. 
This aspect, though partially disguised by the high degree of deltberale^ 
ness in modern inv^ention, b present here also. At one point or another, 
a modern inventor, though knowing what he wants and what he might 
have to use, finds himself in a situation where be mu*! tt=?t thing* oult 
trying and trying again, Ln antieipAtiEin of a discovery which might come 
if hi* preparatioiis hapjien to lie adequate, hut which nevertheless might 
he withheld- At any rate, he cannot know, except vaguely^ what he will 
find until he finds it—earmark of a discovery (hut see p, 12Q^ iuotiiotc 1,1. 

In these Aeveral respect* then, which, a* w ill be recognized, lis at the 
very root of the invention compleEi die primitive nnd the modern situa¬ 
tion* are atrictly com parable. 

There are two further standpoints from which primitive inventici 
need* to he eKaniined. Imprc^sad hy die overwhelming rtumKer and ca- 
pBcily of modern inventions, we are often inclined to minimise the ac- 
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compli^hments Df th& primitives. We are t!ius prompted to forget fhal 
iitventioji b earlier wlien it can lean against a background of numerous 
other inveiitionii. The very presence of this background^ tlie opportunities 
it provider lor eoiiipamtive study^ the stliuuLation of the Leehnolugical 
faculty by observed sinii|arifJe$, dllTerences, merits and defecUt fumijih 
a mighty impels for the neset invention. Everything else being equal, die 
more inventions there are the more will come'^—and the quicker.* From 
this angle, primatlve inventions which occurred in a world sparsely set 
with inventions were infinitely more difhcult. In this perspective, the 
incandescent lamp^ in all its glory^ pales before the diminer light of ihe 
hesitant and modest flame which dickered forth from under the hands 
of the man who used the Brst hre-saw or fire-drill. Similarly, the Jong 
procession of inventions which followed upon the wheel—^the cart with 
it$ rond^bed^ the train widi its steel track, the tractor which carriei its 

* Gimp^rc the flgorr* by w, K- Oitburn in *Tlie Tuft genre of Invention and 
Dintovery-p^ Vfrreal Trmdfy vol- L p* 156. {Reprinted hy peimiMnian of rtkc 

aglhor.l 
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road witli it—were both easier end ]e$fl basic than ihe wh«I As 

one looles upon the wheel from the $t4Uidpoint o! a world in whidi there 
was no wheel, its appearance muy bo Jikeined to n miracle g;iving wings 
to pedestrian creatures and opening up liiilimited possibilities of further 
ilnfoUmcnL 

And, rin 0 lly, there is this one last points Having been impregnated al¬ 
most fatally with Uie seed of evoJulionary thinkings we like to conceive 
* of evcrjlking in the history of culture as a series of tronsfoTinatJons. 
Let ijs not forget, Elicn, in connexion with mvenliOfi+ that persL^lcticc is 
an ef|ualjy uhi€|uit 0 us and no le^is signiBc-ant phenomenon. The basic 
primitive inventions are not dead—they live on among us, oiLber as 
constituent parts of later inventions, or aide by ezde with them. The 
levcr^ though ttol understuod tlieoretlcally, was used as an empirTCal 
device among many primilivcs, and it still CDnstitules one of the pillars 
of modern mechanics^ The ^pling^ l^^t out of its natural poBition to 
provide the dynamic factor in a primitive trap* is the reinote forerunner 
of the spring which runs untold millions of w^otches and performs numer¬ 
ous other tofiks in modem technology. The achievement of Alexander 
the Great In cutting the Gordian Knot, though dramatic, did not equal 
that other achievement—the tying of the first knol^ And this knot, in the 
midst of an ever growing family of knots^ is still with usv There arCt 
moreover^ numerous persons^ mostly male. In our present society in¬ 
capable of lying a single knot, and if and wdren they learn to do it, they 
Inam (Jometiiijif! very' primitive and very old. Kalfe and hammer, pot 
and bosket, bouse and boat^ are all primitive inventions, still tised in 
forms essentially like those of their primitive models. By far iho Larger 
number of domesticated animals and eultiveled plants w^ere subjugated 
to ibe will and use of man before the modem age daKrtcd. In other wortf^ 
what the primitives did in bringing into the world these basic and dif¬ 
ficult inventions was to lay the foundation for tnnnV career ag a tool- 
maker^ to sharpen the line separating him from the animal, thus adding 
to culture ntirtierous devices, materlnl expressiona of ideas, which have 
come to stay and continue to live on nmong us as important 1 hough 
modest elements of oilr mechanic civilization. 


Chapter IX 

DIVISION OF LABOUR AND PROFESSION 


When prinxitiveBDciet)'^ as a whole is compared W'lth tlic tncMiefti scene 
there no gainsAyini; die fact diat division, of lalxiiir and apceialisation in 
particular pnrsuiu atmid out as characteristic of the miidcm age^ where^ 
occupational uniformity accompanied by individual vensatility is char¬ 
acteristic of priniitiveticss. Talte^ for example., I he basic cKxiipations ol 
the food quest. By and large, there are in a primitive group no special 
proiiders of food for the rest of the coniniunity. The food quest is, as it 
were, a universal service. Take hunting as the type of most primitive 
economy—all the men of the group are liunterSf and all the hoys are 
trajntfd to become such. Similarly^ the heeds of saifty and war do not in 
tiic simplest societifs lead to the difTerentialion of a special warrior 
class, such as we find in many African tribes^ On tJie contrary^ every 
ahle'budicd man Is a potential warrior and is fitting himself lo become 
a hravc, that is, an oulstamhng warrior^ In the plant-gathering pursuits 
of the woineiij again, every housew ile must do ber sbaref not merely as a 
cofsk hut also as the provider of that which is to be cooked. At the same 
time I be illustrations already mentioned reveal the presence of & division 
of labour of a very sweeping and significant sort h is, after oJb the 
man who is hunter and warrior, whereas the woman h the gatherer of 
the w ild prodlJcU of nature and the cook. There are exceptions lo all this, 
to be sure. Here and ihere* men wilt do the cooking or even ihe gathering 
of plants, amf in certain tribes, almost anywhere in the primitive worlds 
individual w'oiuen will occaaionslly join the ranks of hunters or warriors^ 
In more developed societies, as are those of Africa, regiments of women 
—AiiLozDiis—-are not unknownt for example, the famous feminine 
body-guard of the king of Dahomey, these women being especially 
trained for the warrior profession and ocquiriQg sufficient expertn^ in 
itlo enjoy a high rcpulation both for their proficiency in the art and for 
their ferocity,* Still it will be admElled that these are exceptions on the 
backgrouxid of nn opposite and widely prevalent priuciple. 

» Th«c w«mcn irere kfwwn in Dihftmcv lU *tSnfcV >nT molhnw.* 

Burton, writing in eofnput^ the number of femiilr troopfl u Z500 third 
qf ihrtt ururmedL In rartirT difi the iiKi«tlT crimiiiali or 
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Til is pritisary divisitm of labour has aftcr-eff^ts in lal-ut 

phases nf civil iM lion when ngriculluro and herding or Hoimal breeding 
develop. The primitive herder is o man, nnrf there are good to 

believe that domestication was mutra invention^ The priinitivc ogricub 
turl^, on the oilier hand—again wllh sonic esccptitPiiB—is womnot Jind 
tiicre is equal ground for the i*elief—^proof here is impossible—that 
women were I he inventors of cnJiivalion. 

We must, it is true, grant that a primitive local group is more self* 
sufficient and more deBuiteiy dependent on its own indusiriHl activity 
than is a modem local group, and that every family wilhiu such a group 
is nol unlike an induslfial unit within die tribal w bole, able if necessary’ 
to take care of itself. SlilU dik gcnerulistalion should not be carried too 
far. Even in industrially very primitive Australia, for example, we find a 
modicuiTi of industrial exchange between local groups. The men of one 
local group will have a reputation for skill in I he manufacture of stone 
knivesi those of anoUier, of spears, javelinSs^ or *hiclds^ a fact sometimes 
associated with the presence or profusion in a given localily of the needed 
materials. On certain periodic fH^casions members of thi-^ tribes fore¬ 
gather at very erude *markets^ for the exchange of ihcir riapcetive 
products. Nor is the pflychology of supply and demand wholly foreign 
to the?e natives. Tims a man who has some sione knives lo exchnnge will 
be rarcful not to reveal to his Btiversary in trade just how many knives 
he has. hoping that an undcreslimato of the actual number on the part 
of that adversary^ will make him more willing to exchange his shields or 
Bpears at an advanisge to the maker of the stone knives. 

Tn other industrially more advanced societies lliis aspect of industry is 
developed much furtlier. Thus, for example. In Polynesia expert wood¬ 
worker in generalt and in particular boat-builders, represeni a profes¬ 
sional group which enjoys considerable social prestige. Thb is csfieeially 
true of the bont-buildcrs, whose oceupatJon, often hereditary, acquirer 
among these sca-minded people? a quasi-rellgifiUB halo, fn Africa, again, 
industrial specialisation gow sliH fwitlrcr. We Bud here not only a 
dcffniie occupational and social dtvision between herders and agricultur- 

fdjtlilMi wi¥e>i wto bccAEiac wxrri^ra, ml ihi: king^i plcwilafe, of being mu- 

rjftved, os wu the cuilam, Lilcr mny nntnArricd wotniia could be chosen by ihe king 
lur llii^ bwisr-guard. An Aniunn w&h IS wiiluer, m comnajtmrnt frvnuEnllr 

borNiuml in ihe hrneh. The usual pcniitjr wbj death. The Araaroni^ in Buimn^i 
days, were armed vith blunderbuBHA im ilian mLi^e-Inading guaf, miipkets, and 
long ravir-shaped knivn with an taiiKh blades In batlla the Ama^ina were knDVa 
for iheLT courage A* tpkena of ibeir prowcM ikcy were wont to cofry off human 

heads and jiwbonei^ iSce C. C. Scljgman. a/ Afriev* pp, 74-7*.) 
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iBU, but aUo M?cupationgl groups of salt-diggers woud-caners, fislier- 
meii+ and siisilha. 

The fiLotiis of the Firiilb in Africa la so interfiling aa lo dejicrve s|>eciD] 
commenl. Among llic agritiillural Ijfiljea of Africoa the hc>e natumliy oc¬ 
cupies a central jKi^iition in their econoiny *iiJal to lha! of the wcaponi. 
The iron-amhh^ na the only one wim can provide I he metal parla of ifaese 
tools enjovB the preslige corresponding to the importance of tiiis func¬ 
tion. The social position of the smith ip: not by any means always the 
MimCr Jn the region extending from the Zambezi to the Cuine-a €oa.4t the 
smith often rises to the poBilioti of highest chief or king. If this prtvUrgc w 
denied him lie may yet lie uned by ihc king as prime minister or chief 
adviser. In eastern Africa he also apprars a* a private physician to the 
king. In the great statea of the western Sudani whene a gniid-like or¬ 
ganization of crafts liasdc^Tlopcd^ the chief smith occupies an t^pecially 
prominent position at court. An aura of supernatural ism frequently de- 
Bcenda upon the personage of the smith* who understands how in trana-^ 
form reddish ore into pure metal and this into articles of Use, The entire 
process connected wilJi the melting and working of iron is often sur¬ 
rounded by taboos and special ohsenances. When* os in western Sudan, 
the smith also rjjw^s to exceptional praminence in the ancient Bccrcl so¬ 
cieties* hia importance U at its highest. 

His Bocial position changes materially os we pass lo those tribes of 
North and East Africa which stand under Hamitic iiifluence. Though he 
maintains his status in industry he is socially despised, fn the entire 
easternmost part of Africa, among the SomalL the Cala, and llie Masai, 
the smith belongs to the most despised claisB, with which one avoids all 
contact. The Somali noble never enters a smithy, and the Masai warrior 
first nibs hia hand with oil before he grip the weapon prepared by the 
smith. Similar conditions obtain among the Herero and Ovumbo of 
SouthwiEst Africa. This swrial inferiority of the profession of the smith 
tranaforlriB its represenlalivcs into on endogamoufi caste which inter¬ 
marries wTlhinJtselfp Between the two extremes of social exaltation and 
inreriority there are numerous trnnsitlenal stages. 

The situation with traders is very similar. In Australia and America 
the trader os a specialized profession is unknown. In Oceanta, especially 
iij Mefanc^iia* where Irade-mmdedness is pronounced and a variety of 
exchange media are in general use, no trad mg claw as such tio-^ emerged, 
fn Africa^ on the other hand, with its roads, markels, and a high degree 
of professional flpccisli^alion. there are traders* known os a class among 
mnny tribes and especially developed as a profcMion in the western 
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Sudani Tlicre are^ 4 >f coy use, also imnitroys media of eicbange* from 
CO wry shells to caElle and iron bars. 

So al»o in the field of Teligion. Whefi contra&led wilh ihe modem 
situation where tiie vii&l majority of people are purely passh'e as la re- 
ii^on, itll primitives are active participatits in the religioue realfiit hotJi 
as experience and cerlaioly as an inBlilution. Person al religious expert' 
ences, though not universaJt are certainly os gommon among primitives 
as they are rare among inodems, and all primitives place ^t the service of 
iJieir religion or magic their early acquired facility in singing and danc¬ 
ing. Also, every primitive nutn nr wflnmn is to a degree n magieijm, not 
merely in the sense of Eaelacving bi magic or benefiting or suffering 
through it^ but in the more active sense of performing magical act*. On 
tJie other hand, even in I he crudest comumnilleii. at in .\ustraliat ihcre 
[s a spetdal class of medicine-men who are experts in magic. They arc 
well versed in all esoteric lore and can be relied upon to perform the 
relcvaiu rituals with all the necessary care aiid skill. They are expert at 
tlie art either of bringing about illness or death by magicnj means, or of 
curing sickness, a>^ the case may he. When functioning in tiii« latter ca¬ 
pacity they are cam|)cnsated by social prestige and also, commonly 
enough, by payment* of one 4^11 or another. In Oceania the priest is a 
mcml^cr of a more or les,^ exalted profKSsioit, not a mere magical prac* 
tilioncr. The priests ore village trcaaurcra in Melanesiat gr-ncalegists, in 
Polynesia. This differentiation is also present hi North America, where 
among the Pueblo peoples, the soutliern Sioux of tlie eastern Plains, and 
tbe Pawnee a priest La something more tJiBti just a medlcine^man. In Africa 
ihi? disiinetioii becomes quite precise in many districts. The magician 
here i> u powerful figure* to he sure, capable of doing both good and 
evil by plying hia craftt bnt he is not a priest, whose social position la 
heyond dispute and one of whose functions is to attend upon the recog- 
nixed Iribnl or national deities. Here, in fact^ we can find in an fncLpient 
form n pjienomenon more conspicuously present in European society of 
the Nfiddle x4ges. namely the recognition of the magician by the priests 
The latter is socially exalted but he has forgotten some of the useful 
tei:hniques of liis ancestor*, and on occasion we find him standing in fear 
and trembling before hi* less reputable but more formidable hrothert 
the magician or fellsh-doctorT whose art is loo dangerous for con- 
tempL 

What applies to techiucal work in general is true even more emphaU- 
cally ahDui craft or ariisitc work. Here we once more encounter the 
prevalent division between man and woman, Msni for example, b tho 
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woodworker^ sa in Octftoiflt tlie Northwest Coast of jca^. or any¬ 
where d«, for that mailer.* He u also the can’er or artij^l o! that jMrtkil* 
Ur technique. A Maori or Helda woman may miderstaiid ihe line points 
of an nrtii^tically embellished host, c|uh, or ceremonial poU better than 
does an outsider or a White man, bul she does rioi understand it as well 
as her man docfi. and certainly it is not her occupation. Among Uie 
Iroquois^ where hark'work and woodw^ork, includitig the making of 
mmsks, were man^^ oecupationsT some women have been known to prac- 
tise minor woodwork or tnaak-niaking, but a woman always did this on 
the sly^ were, as Bomething distinctly improper and not to he ad¬ 
vertised. 

Among i lie Eskimo, men dteoratc the weapons which Uiey also makc^ 
ajid they carve the very skilfully exe^suted bone hgiirinea so typical of 
ERkimo craftsmaufthip. They also carve, w-ilJi exquisite skilh the needle- 
tiftsM used by women to preserve their ivory needles, which may be made 
by persons of either eex. Women, on the other hand, who cut lo pattern 
and sew the ver^' adcquelely made garmenta of these people, are also the 
artists of their trade, decorating the garments with relatively simple 
patterns conaiiiting of aUmdlvely arranged hits of hide in appiiqui. 

Among the Iroquois the men work in bark and also take care of whal^ 
ever little woodwork there iSi while the women embroider the garments^ 
which in this group of tribes and in the Woodland culture area generally 
are dietinguished by floral patterns, as to subject, and by an elaborate 
cu rvil ineari ty, as to formi 

xAmong the Plains Indians the more realistic paiutuig on the tents and 
shields are the work of men, whereas the characteristic and hcButiful 
pmncupine^quill (in more recent days, beadl embrDiden% coloured and 
geometricak OH the shirts, moccasins and bags^ is invariably the handi¬ 
work of women. Whem J^owever, a woman fashions and embroiders m 
pair of moccasins for her husband or admirer, she is responsihle merely 
for the geometrical pallem, stkI the symbolism is supplied by the man. 
The ment of course, take care of the horseSt which they tise In war and 
chase and Steal with zest and much aceming honour from other tribes, 
hut the women do all the work connected witli buffalo hides: together 
with men, or alone, they skin the enimab, tan the skins, cook the nieai, 
grind the dried meAl into pemmicont cut the skins to patiem., moke the 

>r t Is euiKHM ihsE thil piiticulir iTiduBiirisi xetivity il rrm more dcfinildf 
androcenifia ttum hostiEij or Wfarthoi ih pnauiiTO cj modem timci, ii 

veuld be hard |o find m example of women profeMaondly in wioodwiork, 

mept. of coDrH,. in aliogrether mdiTidoil metejacesv 
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cl allies and, as already itiitd, decorate them wilh ertibroidery* They 
oho use ihs loughrr hide* for tenl maleriaL erecl the tcpl* or tipis, and 
dbmanlle them when ramp is broken. 

The division of funrligri i* even more a|iparent In the hocio- political 
might hov'cifaid fatally apparent, m far as woman b concerned. 
The wrtrrinr, as noted before, is of coarse a maOi a tact of double con¬ 
notation. occupational and social. The fact Uiat the warrior or lighter, 
who h skilled in the wielding of weapons, is always a mnn, inevitably 
stands for a certain social pre-eminence. It b in fact likely, though dif¬ 
ficult lo prove, UmE one of tlte earliest incentives for the socio-political dis- 
francliiscment of woman came in consequence of lier helplessness when 
confronted with her armed male brother, whose natural physical su¬ 
periority was Uius further enhnneed in a most emphatic and — shall we 
say with her?—dangerous way. 

Then comes leadership. Meri not being born equal, one res[>ect in 
which they are unequally equipped by nature b in capacity to lead. In 
some Iribw* tbb leadership lakes a very modest and definitely restricted 
form; in othei^ it means social preeminence, privilegCp power* When 
examining leadership from the standpoint of divbioii of funetlonst 
we encounter, for the first time, a marked ouesidednesa: the plue 
b all on the side of ninn+ the minus on that of woman. In economy, 
technology, art, there was divbion of labour, often between the sckca, bs 
we saw, but no discriminationi nuan did his sltarc, woman hers. Ttie 
economic discrimination against woman, which threw her out of many 
profesflions and made her dependent upon man. is conspicuous amoug 
primitives by its absence. Similarly in art: the tahoowagain.^ the woman 
artist. Writer, or aetress, lO characteristic of the high Asiatic civiliza¬ 
tions and of ihofse of Europe, from antiquity almost to yesterday, h for¬ 
eign to primitive society. Not eo in socio-po]itical iiifllteTs. Wonmn'a 
unique nnd irreplaceable role in the family and household Mived her 
from demotion, within these limits, but Ui tlic wider field of siicial and 
political functioning, especially with reference to the exercise of power, 
she was not thus protectcti. At any rale* in this important sphere we find 
her pushed to the wall. The leader — chiefs king* pri^t^ cereiuonjol offi¬ 
cial. jodg<s—is pre-eminently a man. We know, of course, of women in 
each and all of these positioo.% but these are Individual instances—the 
opposite is die rule, which gives a peculiar slant to primitive ^iety, 
from this angle, and, more broadly, lends n strange^ not altogether 
wholesome colour to the entire history of mankind. As to power, openly 
and officially exercised, this has always been a itian-inade world, ^for 
ihould we miaunder«fftod certain facts, in particular places which seem 
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to polnl the other way: for ewrnple, the political righia of Iroquoie 
women or tJte presence of quecos Lti Africa. True, women made and 
unmade Iroquoian cliiellains; lliis In ilseK is impoctunt, and eicep- 
tional. But the chiels. meatiiiig now the SO League chieflains, were men, 
nor doe* history, or tradition record a single lapse from iiia.*culme 
leadership. There were here certain other chief!ainships, honorary one*, 
botow{^d for special deserts. Among such pine tree chiefs there were 
some women. This again is significant, of course, in so far as the refo- 
itvely high position of women among die Iroquois is thus revealed. But 
il must also be remembered that a 'pine tree' chieftainship (the term 
implying thal the hearer of the title is 'as straight a* a pine) was a 
strictly persons! distinclioji which vanished, as a social factor, with its 
hearer; meanwhile diings political pursued, undislurbed, their androcen* 
trie eoursc. 

As to Africa, the title ‘queen" there, as we shall see further on, is ap¬ 
plied to Ihr mother and she wife of the king. These two personages are, 
of course, csalted; they possess lands, wealth, have tlieir own retimics of 
slaves, Bervanis, officials, enjoy prestige and inlluence. But here the 
matter ends- The queens do not rule, tlie affairs of stale do not concern 
them, we know of no official councils at wliicii they figure. Human rela¬ 
tions being wbnt they are—and by and large very much iIjc same, 
wherever and regardless -iI is to be flu^suiued that here and diere the 
queen (or queens) may have had somcliiing to 9ay to tlic king—but this 
was family business, tlie fact remains that an African queen is merely 
her king's (lueen, not die people's queen- She does not rule; m matters 
of stale she is little more than a decorative appendage. Further, the ex- 
isteuce of a qu«ri (or queens! among these peoples does not reflect the 
position of women among them any more than the queeuships (in these 
cares, in their own right) of EllsiUicth or Maria Theresa or Catherine 11 
rellected the status of European women in their times and countries. The 
sociopolitical disabilities of African women were radical; as to the 
queens, they merely represented an estervdon of royal prerogatives to 
those who Iwre kings or were wedded to them. 

Next lothe political sphere, that of religion is heavily weighted against 
woman. There are, we know, medicine-women as Well as men. also female 
shamans. Tlie mediums at the shrines of African gods are often women. 
In Melanesia. West Africa, North America, womim, in diffeienl tribes, 
band together into religious semieticE. But there is anoihcr side to all 
this. An African medium is, after all, not the priest; the latter i* a man, 
olwnya; quite M in North America, where medkine.women and sorcer¬ 
esses occur, but the priests, whether Omaha or Zuni, are men. Similarly 
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with religious societies £ those of men are always more numeroUSp md 
ihcy set the Style; the women's ioeJClies are patterned after them. To 
this must he added those numerous instanceB, strikingly exhibited in 
Australia, where women are strictJy excluded, except at most as spec¬ 
tators. from aU the more sacred activities and rites. Of coarse, women 
are drawn into the spell of faith and rile not less fully lhan are men; 
they give as much, perhaps more, but they receive le®, hy way of privi¬ 
lege, mflucnce, or inilialive^ 

In connexion with religion there are two factors here. On the one hanJp 
the Jlmilatioii of woman^s socio-political sphere is reflected in her partial 
disahililiesi in the national, social, ritual aspects of religion^ On the 
other, w'oman is handicapped in niatJers sacred by the fact that she her¬ 
self is mat merely a human hut also a woman—a peculiar creature with a 
distracling and at times repulsive periodicity in her life cycle, a peculiar 
and only partly understood relationship to the fact of birth, and a fas¬ 
cinating hilt often excessive and alwa^'s disturbing influence on man ido 
sex. £he is, therefore, herself quasi-sacred, and often wholly unclean^ 
she must be treated witli clrcumspKclion; taboos cUng to her person l 
to let her loose in the sacred realm might upset the whole order of thjnp 
mystical ns w'ell as secular^ 

And hnallyp woman is also side-tracked in regard to property and nil 
that pertains thereto. Among iribra lacking uni]ate^a^sOc^a1 units, worn- 
nn a proprietary irtcquallty is Jcasl marked or. In certain instances, absent 
Dltogether+ But in sib ■ society the picture changed- Where vet the male 
principle dominates descent,, property inheritance follows suit; in the 
majority of tribes where descent Is maiernah inheritance of property 
is nev'erlheless through males. There are a few tribes in America and 
India where both descent and inheritance foUow Uie spindle. This situa¬ 
tion may give woman proprieEary equal itv, but a bo it may not. On the 
iVorthwest Coasts where malemal property mheritance is one of the 
most firmly estahlished Institutions, mhai is inherited^ including a Large 
variety of religious and ceremonial prerogatives, concerns men, not 
women—woftian passes it on, man us« it. Property, ilie most valuahle 
and honorific part of it, uses woman as a Toedium of transfer, not os a 
point of delivery. 

As in the case of religion^ woman herself is in many instances pari of 
man's proprietary equipment. When this Ja the case^ she belongs to the 
realm of tiiingg owned (achieving dbiinction In this not loo Mattering 
status) T rather than to the widders and manipulatora of owned ihmgsw 

4 A kill ic a oniliiml jacM oiliE, Liku a clou (dcfcenl OLklemal ^ or a g«hi 
(d«cci3t pfllcrnilE. Far pafticulAri bcv p. 33flL 
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In (iropertyp 04 In rdigion and poLUicm, flatus, irLSlfrnd 

of risipft tended lo foil with llie tran&cendlng of prlmitiveflisii. Tltere 
she remaint^d ihroughont Kisiory. tiven today ond in ihe Wealern world, 
with oflicial eniancipalion oil but odiiavcd, real equality of slomu for 
wonien retuaJns rather o hope for the fiitiire than au accomplishiuenk 
of the present.* 

In thie^ m in other matters, there are ereeptioni. Margaret Mcadt the 
genial anlhropologist whose fate it £f to upset established notions, has 
given us a picture of a primitive matriarehiilo de facia in spile of cori' 
troiv institutions de jure. The tribe are the Tchambuli in norihEm New 
Guineo (once German^ now Brjtiidi)^ to whom the following section ia 
devoted. 

Tlie Tchanibuli 

Among these dw^eliera of a New Guinea lake-shore who number a bare 
500t hie ruiiLS an easy course. The major occupalion of the food quest 
consists in fishings wlilch is almost altogelhcr in the hands of women. 
Tiie excess of ftshi which is almost always great, is traded, together with 
shell money, for fagp and sugarcane produced by tribes dwelling in 
die bush. The currcocy used in such markets consifiLs of the i^fibun^ or 
green snail shells, Theie sheila ihcmsidviiis are derived from far away 
Wallis Island of the Arapesh const and arc as much objects of inherent 
worth os they are currency. Thus marketing with fatibufit says the author^ 
is ^shopping on both sides," the possessor of the currency extolling the 
value of his coin as much as the possessor of the food Blrcsse* that article. 
Besides the hshingt women also do the weaving. The men, on the other 
hand, in addition to engaging in innumcrahk ceremoiiica, are the ertiata 
par nKcfllcnee, each one having a variety of skilU at hie disposalt danc* 
mg. cun'ing, painting. 'Every maii^s hand,’ we arc told, ‘is occupiedt 
etching n patiero on a lime-gourdt plaiting a bird« or a piece of a mask, 
brocading a ^loofte-blmd, or fashioning a cassowary-bone uito the sem- 
blalicc of a parrot or a hombill/ ^ 

The tribe Is divided into patrilineal groups bearing a common name 
and owning strips of territory. There Is a dual organization also, all the 

* However, Jet lu dfPlinguhh. FonanJ righEv, riOflpilMtl iJiitslnliortil tfiadeixhipi 
■re erne thing; piycholDgical iiluatian, jHinwnial kndU, lied and jewt^pd, inoihen 
Let remember thal Ffpftch women Itave been known to tmlc CDncInctHiiinidr 
TapoTi the enmnripilliTty dforts nf I heir fdrei^ KiiiefS. *Wlia| if we lack ihe filtbt 
m TO[o?' they uid. *Wc have the men, Thej cxHitroI the VCle, we Cfflatrol ihnfl, mMT 
Whn can tell hul ttui ihc? Were right? 

* ^loriiAret Mead, Sex and Tempifiuntnt^ p. 5+h (Reprinted by pcfmEBsicn oi 
William Morrow ft Coinpany, 
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meinbcri of one gena belofigriig to the Sun penplep those of an oilier to the 
Mother people. Marriage is helweeii Uiose divisions, allhciil||h no! in¬ 
var) ahly so. When a boy is between eight and twelve, he is due for 
acarihcdtion, Squirraingt he will be held on b lo^ while a dL^nntly re¬ 
lated maternal *une!e' cula patkrnA nn his back. While he is making the 
beat of this pili^hle ailuation, an dahomtely conceived ceremonial ia 
taking place alJ about him in whieh he himself is^ however, the leayl 
iniportant item? in fact no one pays any auention 1o the boy. T}fcc on* 
aolid group upfon whom he depenefe for aupporl, food, and protection 
are the women- nor ia iJiere any split between die women of his blood 
group and his wife, for he marries die daughler of one of his mothers 
halbbrolhcrs or eoliains and calls her by the same name that he aUo 
applies lo liis own iTiotber+ airan Oti his wife or wives the man depends 
for his food and comfort, i^ot only is tlie hustness of 11 shLng controlled by 
women^ as already said, but the most important manufaeturcv namely the 
mosquito bags, two of which will buy a canoe, are made entirely by 
womefin The iJiitiatiw in marriage is taken by the ‘weaker sex,* and it is 
for the man to moke himself sttraelive and desirable, will learn to 
play the fiulc beautifully, lo play the dule that sounds like a cassowary^ 
the flute that bark^s Like a dog, the Hiilt^s llial ery like birds, the set of 
flutes that are blown logcllier to produce OJI organ-like rfTeirL,** 

The women^s attitude towards ilie men, we are (old, is one of kindly 
toferonce and appreciation. They enjoy men's games and the ibealrfcals 
pul on by the men for their benefit. At a certain dance the men appear in 
wooden masks balanced m She midsl of a head-dress of leaves aipd flowers, 
in the centre of which do^^ens of little floWers are thrust on sticks. Some 
masks are male, oUiera female; the former carry spears, the latter brooms, 
blit the dancers are all male. The nider men usually wear male manka* 
whereas the younger and more frivolous one# wear female masks. It is 
with the latter that the women flirt during their dance, trying to attract 
their attention and to arouse them. The solidarEty of women and the un¬ 
stable and hrftlle relationships of men arc illustrated by a piemre of the 
inside of a Tchambuli dwelliug house; 'The entire centre is firmly oc¬ 
cupied by well^ntrenehcd w^omen, while the men sit about Ehe edgeo^ 
iieor the door, one font on the housc-ludder almost, unwanted, on sufTer- 
ancSt ready to flee away to their nien^s houses, where they da their own 
cooking, galhcr their own firewood, and generally live a near-bachelor 
life in a slate of mutual discomfort and suspicbti-^ ^ ft is against the old 
men that the young men have a particular grudge. They say bitterly ibot 

* Mead. dp. cif^ p, 2S^ 
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thfc« *wse every bil of jHiwer and atrategy which liicy possess to cut out 
their young rivols^ to slionie and disgrace them before llie wonien/" 
h must not U iiongined that ihe luen^s housest which among many 
trilica are strictly taboo to women, are so bore alao« On the conlrary, on 
important ceremonial occaaioisa tlie woincri come and slay. Tor the 
scnrificaticn of n child, the woman who comes the child enters the men's 
houBc in and stU there proudly upon a slooL If there la a fjyarrelt 
the warnen gather on the hill-side nnd shout advice and direcliona into 
tlie very centre of the bouse where the debate is going on, Tliey com* 
armed with thick slaves, to take part in the liallle if nc^ bcn The el aba- 
rate ccrcmonieat die healing of WMlernlrumB, tise blowing of Hutesv are 
no secrets to the women. 

^Aathey stood,* continues ihe author^ ^an appreciative audience, listen¬ 
ing solemnly to the voice of the crcK^dile, 1 asked them: “Do you know 
what makes that noise"Of €ourse+*' came the aii&wer+ “it is a water- 
drum. but we don’t say we know for fear die nien would lie ashansci** 
j\nd the young men answer^ when asked If the women know tlieir secrets: 

they know them, but they are good end pretend not to, for fear we 
become asliamedn** And ibey odd: ^'We might become so ashani«i tbsl 
we would beat them.” * And so they might indeed, for the men* w hen all 
is said, are stronger and the official mstitutions of the Tchamhuli ore with 
them* liut the point h dial they do not beat them, instead they worry 
about the womenn "What the women will think* what tim women will say, 
what the women will do, lies at the back of each man's mind as he weaves 
hi 5 tenuous and unexTlatn web of insubslantiai relations with other 
men.^ ■ 

Of course, the Tchamhuli only number 500 people at a lake in nenhem 
British New Guinea. Also, the author in her enthnsisem may have over¬ 
drawn the picture somewhat+ & point which might have become clearer 
had she elaborated the following chapter* The Unplaced Men and 
Women,* more fully than ehe docs. SUll. the masa of details and the care 
with which the picture is drawn leave na doubt of the essential correct¬ 
ness of the sketch^ And what occurs here must evidently be regarded as 
no less than possible, and as such, Lnslmctive. 

p. 26a 
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Chapter X 

property 

The Ownership of Property 

Ab everyone know*, tiie owntralnp of property, especially in the form 
of individual ownership, stands in I lie very ccnlre of the eapiliilbdc coh 
hare of our Western world—so much so that even the jnmginaLion has 
come to he conapleteiy in its pip. It is next to impossihle for most of us 
to conceive of a state of society in which property or individual properly 
does not exist. ThU more than onythlng else makes so many people ahud' 
der at the very idea of communism, in which property, though not climh 
Dated, ia shifted from ihc individual to the social or naliimal leveh As 
usual in such in^lances, ideologies readily auggesl themselves wliich make 
the proprietory impulse out to he an in he rent organic eomponeDl of 
man’a t^c-up^ Owning pfopen)> striving for property, is fdt to he an 
essential, irrediteible elemcnl behind human initiative^ Iteniov'e it# and 
the zest for life will go wilh it. The very meaning of humiui life in society 
acems irrevocably wedded to the sense of owning things. That this in 
cold fact IS BclMaliy so is not by any means certain. Perhaps property 
w'illi its associates IB hii[ a cultural accretion, a convention of livingt and 
history-made, like tuany otlicr artilioeB of its kind. A survey of primitive 
ideas about property likely to prove inatructlve and illuminating in 
this connexion. 

A review of the lele^^ant facta leaves no room for doubt limt property 
aa an historic phenomernon i$ indeed co-exlensive w'ith msn ai we know 
him. In fact, we mighty if we chose, read the beginningi of the pro¬ 
prietary sense into the lives of animals, where we should, aa uhiibI, he 
handlcappid by the unavoidable thinness of our insight into the animnl 
psyche. We do not really know in any direct way how animaU feel about 
properly or how they i^nk about It, if they do^ hut wc are cognizuit of 
their behaviour. An animal will fight for the preservation of its body; 
the latter, however^ is property only in a remote and meLaphorical sense 
just because it is so obviously the material embodiment of whatever it 
is that conslituis the ntiimal as a living and psychic thing. On the other 
handt when we observe an animal fighting for its young, its food or its 
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home, iJie pr^jprietary sense is miiiiifcaled jii a more direct one more 
relevaot \o our prohlein. Kow most aniiiiftls Kilh whose hobils wc are 
familiar aclaally do this, and eerlainJy alJ tlie higher animals. Over and 
above the general pugnacity of animal kind willi reference to nil but 
tlicir 'friends/ there k this special behaviour when the anin:iBl is at home 
or in the presence of ila ff^ed. Thai its behaviour in tlnse two situations 
xeveals an allJlude containing something heyond mere pugnacify or 
readinc?L‘* to figiit with strangrna seems fairly obvious. It U also aig- 
nificanl in this connexion that mai/scltisest animal associate, the domesli- 
calcd dog, who has learned from rnaii so many other things^ has so 
thoroughly abfK?rbed man^s proprietary inclinations. When it eomea to 
the master's properly, which in a sense is fiu properly, the dog is an 
unmitigaied egotist and an iiicurabJe snob. liim$elh wutli the possible 
exception of the landed proprietor, seldom elfunls in the virulence of hli 
prc»prieta|-y sEfise the corresponding behaviour of the w'alch^og. Ap¬ 
parently there was here a niilivo Lneiination which provided a basis on 
which the rest could be built up. 

However this may he, man, everywhere and always^ had some prop¬ 
erty. Nor is it truet some social scicutLsts have once supposed, that the 
primitives were addicted to coimniinal or group ownership rather than 
tlie ownership of thinga by individyalav The patent facts dn not at all 
support this a priori conception^ which must be regarded os one of ibe 
ad hoc concoclinns of the evolutionists who were looking for something 
less speciHe than individual property from which it cqnld be derived, 
and found iJils something in colMinunal ownership. An impartial sur¬ 
vey of the data it plain that owncfshlp by groups as well as by 

in^viduals is present everywhere. Communal ownership is most fre¬ 
quently found in cotijnisclion with the territory and its resources. Hunt¬ 
ing tegiona, fishing shores, agricultural fields or gardenSt are appar¬ 
ently without exceptions owned by a group* whellier it lit a tribe, 
sib. family, or village. Thia U true in so many well-authenticated in¬ 
stances—in Australia, the South Seas, Africa^ or America—tlial cita¬ 
tion of individual instances is not ticceisary. In addition to district^ 
owmed by partictilnr social divisions, tlicte are frequently hunting lerrb 
(oriea or agricultural or grazing Helds which constitute j>ub|ic nr frM 
Untk or fields—free, that io, to all wilhin a larger local or triljal group 
who may want or need to make use of these districts. We find this institu¬ 
tion* for example* nmong the Polynesians ai well os in Melanesia, fre¬ 
quently also in Africa, both among the agriculturists and the herders. And 
we find it again in America, both among some of the hunters like the 
AtikapaacarL!i and among such agriciiltnrists as ihe Iroquois, 
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U b fairly clear ihat wliat the primitives mean by &wncnhip here li 
not by any oicans equivaJent to Ipnd-owncrahip in the laicr perifidi of 
higlory. They tlq uql really consider ihal the conimunity, fnmilyt or elan 
own an a^rinullural field or a hunting region in the same sense in which 
A modern landlord nwns his lands, or for that matter, s landlord of 
Egypt, Romc> or Mediaeval Europe. What h 'owned/ in these primitive 
communities, is I ho usufruct^ not the land itselL The quusidegal con^ 
cepl liere is that indlviduaLn belonging to a puiticular group have the 
right to use certain districts for whatever they can obtain from them by 
wAy of vitnl stuffs.' 

Whni i> true of territory also applies froqneolly lo the primary objects 
of physical need, first of all lo food. This is olsn frequeutly regarded 
u communal rather than an individual pogscsshm- With certain e^ccp- 
ttons, when tlie pn>duet of the chase or the catch of a fishing expedition, 
or tlie harvest from a fields is brought in^ tlieae things are held in com* 
in on by eeriain groups among w^hoin the stock h distributed, often 
with much ceremony und witli due regard to the social or relationship 
status of particular Individuals, or in proportion to the role played by 
tliem in the liuntingp fishingt or agricultural enterprise. Tills ia often 
true, for example, in ATislrallfi^ aniotig the Eskimo, and the Iroquoia, 
the Trohrianders, and the agricuUiira] L'tegroea of Africa. 

These communal possessions do not preclude the ownership of prop^ 
erty by individuals, Ry and large, what an individual makes, wears, or 
uses us a tool or weapon, is owned by him. This appli« both to men and 
|o women. In thisaense, individual property is tmiversai among primi¬ 
tives. On the other hand, communal owneiship is, of course, not un¬ 
known In modern days. 1 do not mean merely such things as rivers, lakes, 
roads, which as a rule are owned by the communltyT atatet or nation^ but 
also the joint ownersliip of stock companies and the like; with subdivision 
of proceeds pro port ionute tu the Inveslmenl, in this case not of effort or 
labour, but of cupitaJ. 

The theory regarding primitive commuriism as a prelude to the indi- 
nduaJ ownership of later hisiory, must therefore be rejected, at least in 
this drastic form. It contains, however, the germ of a truth, to this extent: 

I As IdmticjJ ■llirudc, Jl kcidj, with Ehat of ihe RiusiiU pcaunls who, driven 
fpciiii ths Hutliem refneru by the inrasdi of KtcHigoltaii hordes, nuj^sEed fsrTher 
iKirth m the course of the Iweltthk ihirtemth. sad fouitHDEli centuries, uid BdLled 
lliere. To these peauet* i be Isord u ■ucli wu God'« er the CouhE^se whsl they Ehem- 
edves cliifned wu ihe jighl lo mo Jl [e is for ihu reoKn that tilor. when vut 
Iftudi wert diatrihuied by the Kovemmoat lo jndiiddiisti of the nobnity, Ebo pcjis- 
anti Imnc on these bmeJa of er^ no rmiiHuhTOp u long u tboy wen perming lo 
pV theit nortoil oecnipitiom and beneGt thopefroin. 
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in RiodtMTt Wcsstern iejcielyt individunJ ownership has, m wc knoWp ac¬ 
quired a sigiiihcance and ji role far beyond die importance of this institu¬ 
tion among mus^t prioutivefl. Also, noE m few indlvidunls in our society 
own many more tilings l\mn any primitive ever drennicd of. On the 
other hand, ownership of die eseentiaJ art fries needed for life nr of the 
tcnriiorjes from which these aredeiivedt in other those things 

whieh in later times came to repreaenl the most coveted rorms of indi¬ 
vidual properly, constitute among prijnidves the prerogatii'e of the 
group: what is needed and used by all is held in common. To this exteul, 
then, it may be justly solid ihaE communal ownership is exemplified in 
primitive society^ In dividual ownerahip in modern. But let me repeat: 
it b a mistake to deny to primitives individual ownership, ft ts ubiquitous 
and apparently as old as man himself, or oldcrF 

Another conspicuou? fact regarding primitive property is the extctision 
of proprietary ideas to things other than material and tlie apparent case 
wilh which this exEension is achieved. Friniilivcs own not only hoiifles and 
boaEs, pots and baskets, tools and weapons, but also such fJiings as 
dances, songs, stories^ magical rites apd formulae, individual namcft, and 
even guardian spirits. Here again individual instances need not he cited 
because the facE is nnivrrsaL Myths, rituals, medicinal practieev, dances, 
songSt ore ow'ned among the Pacific Coast Indians in the same sense in 
which they own material properly; the sanw is true among Malinowski’s 
Trobrianders, and whut applies to these tw o regions is true every where. 
This spiritual or functional property, like its material counterpartt refers 
either \n groups or to particular individunls- Thus a religious society 
will own its ritualistk technique, its stories, mytliSt dances ftnd songs ^ 
but certain songs, dances, stories, nnd magical riles will also be owned 
by individuals. 

This extension of the proprietary dniuain to things oilier than 
terial is especially inlertating in so far us it illustrates the characteristic 
facility w'lTh which the primitive mind travels from the material to the 
psychic^ the relatively slight distinction it draws between ihings which 
exist as substance and olhenj that are mere acts or ideos-^ 

^Thiv is, ef cuurie, a field made falintlSer in mare reccnl deyv by ifie ];hmb!emi 
■riiiau in cflflneiien with the righi lo the pieducin i^f mind, the risht of 

■aihcrBliEp wilh in sevruing benefile, lie right lo an invenlioo. both as idea end ea 
ill milmel elnlxidEftirnt. thi^ right [o a ihnught or in cepreieion used in wntinfr 
The Fwl that there ate iiDch thinpi in the m^d^rn worEd mi infrErig.enien.t uf i parent 
or copyrighl, irealitig; ofjsomeone'a play, plagiarizing anolWe id™, quoting from 
ifbDllicT'i wnciTig wichoiS quotation marks, and ihe tunJirt fact ihel ihe*e thinga 
nr AcEa ere generally egndepined hy the modern cunBoenee, indicate I hat the 
ettneept of ownccahip of property otircr than nUEOfill has gained rec^nili^ twng 
UK, or ii headed that wiy. tr mmy be added, however, lEuI ihU entire Sdd of oui 
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Pr^psrly Inh^rilance. Tq own pto^iy ia one things to be born iw its 
owner, onolher. The inJierlliince of property, m other word^, ii a cul- 
turoL phenomenon in some respects quite diiillnel from the fact oi owner* 
ahip os such. Whatever may he said ol the uolversality and antiquity of 
the IflUert die inheritance of property is certainly not a priiline feoturC- 
Aniniiila, if in a vague sense* may be owners of property hut not in^ 
heritors of it, eieept in the still vaguer sense of just stepping into an^ 
other's shoes. The inheritance of properly, then, is a convention deveh 
oped in histor>^ which implies a human mind and a certain idcnlflgy+ 

From a psychological slondpoint, the proprietary iscnse is a sort of 
extension of the sense of ego or selfhood: the ego expaodB heyond the 
limits of its mental domain to llie ownership of I he mind'a Imdy and 
beyond it to those things which arc owned by the individuaL This is 
best illustrated by the ease and nniversalily wdlh which ownership is 
claimed in tilings produced by one*9 hands, and only e little Jess mark* 
cdly, to the things worn or used by a person. A thing that owes its 
existence to the labour of our hand^ sucks in the personality of its 
maker during the very procetrs of itj Ijecoining. When it is done it is part 
of yott, its maker* Similarly, what one wears and uses becomes part and 
parcel of the very spirit of the wearer or user- With less facility but an 
unmistakublc KCst, the ego expands still further, to the things a person 
owns. 

To all this a dehnite and terrible linisl is set hy a faclor beyond onr 
eontrolt namely the death of the individual. Thus ilte mtirc prtaprieiary 
complex eollapses through the removal of the very centre around which 
it was built up- We cannot save the individual from his fate. Plot ga with 
the proprietary complex—it might be preserved lo extendsheyond the 
individual. It is precisely this tliat is accomplished by the inheritance of 
property. The individual parses away hut the property passes on^ The 
road it Eakes in its pushing nn^ moreover, is not left to accident. If T myself 
cannot own it, 1 want at least to moke sure Itcforc I go that it will be 
owned by those whom 1 have conceived or fathered, end into whom I 
have instilled the proper regard for this property as well as the technique 
of Its use- tn this way ihe perpetuity of the proprietary complex ia as¬ 
sured. in proportion to the dehnitenm -of the limits within which this 
extended proprietary complex will operate, and to tlie cenainty of the 
verj- fact of its prospective operation, ts the tendency of the orlguial 

cultuiVp KB wdJ At the ind lUJxitisnf ts which it hsa ltd, imoreu 

tJie primlEivea u i-rry clfangf! tad perhaps inrotripretimuble. To lliFm liiea? thin^ 
are perfecUy obvious, and I hey nugbl well be inclined Ed condemn lu ai crude, nn- 
duceminc^ or muopbistiemEedH for making in mueb fusa aiwul jt* 
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Qii'iier to projctH hti c:go al&o into thw futyre property which will live 
DU when ihe individual is no longer there.'' 

In speaking about pro|K:rty itihrrttance il is necessary' to diElingUish 
between non deliberate inheritance by cuitont or law, and deliberate in- 
hei-ltoncc initiated by the will of ihr donor. Communal property La not 
subject to the Jattej- kind ol inheritance; individuals pass away but the 
group survivea^ and with it goes from generation to generation the own¬ 
ership of its cornmunaj property. This is often the ease abio with indb 
vidunl property. Broadly^ where paternal inheritance prevails the futhcr^s 
property will poos on to bis cbildren^ where the iiiatcrnal line is fol¬ 
io wcd« the same will hold for tlie woman^s lineage. If the kind of property 
involved is in a given tribe man^s pfoperty^ then it will under matemal 
Lnberjtan 4 .y^ bo passed on through a man^s sister to her wnsi that ia^ 
his nephews. ThTs is, for example, the case among the Pacific Coast 
Indians among whom most of the ceremonial prerogatives belong to 
men who alone have the right to exercise them^ and are pas-^ed on as 
just descrilied. The same situation is found among the Trobrianders and^ 
of Course^ among any number of ctJier tribes in all parts of the world. 

In other jnstancea an individual wills his properly ddiberalely. Ciis- 
tomaiy routine must stdl be obsen-ed, hut not wiUiDut the intrusion of 
personal choice. Thus in Aualralia it not infrequeally happens that a 
fond father, rnember of a matcrual inheritance group, chooser to will 
certain weapons or other valued articles to his son who^ under the pre¬ 
vailing rule of malerDal inherilancet is not his lawful heir. The same 
has been recorded among the Indians of the racLfic Coast, especially 
among the Kw atiutl, wdiose customs have been studied by Frau* Boas 
w'ith a great deal of care^ Matcn^al property inkeritance here Is com- 
pier both in content and in mechonipmss, and It partakea of the halo of 
semi-$anciity typical of the proprietary institutions of this region- This 
notwillutanding^ fathers have been known^ again and againt to will 
valued prcrogaiivca to their sons or* for that matter, lo other persons of 
their own choosing- 

One of the indirect consequences of the inheritance of property Is its 
accumulation in the hanila of particular Individuals- Even among pnm- 

® The p6ychoTogicil mechaniiWl sspLaincd ul the tesl is not often bmiJaht into 
ecdBcioufinesp joal h«;iTi»e ii ii « Uittursl and, [lierefore, trite. Its Dpentioi? er- 
loads not to inJividLLnJs alone but to rsmiliM ■* where Jl hot bccoM« 

ipdiaiibte for the ooncepu of the beirlooin and live 'fMiiy ortotei It m iI»o 
KTVible in Ids persons] Inifiiutloos such os indnuri^ when iker ^ome ijw 
beTedi[jJi]r pfOpefty of a kng Hccevsion of rrlunl indiriduaU, in wl- 

eslKta end in a kiHd of ssnctily with efiob gcncmtioiL In his fofjyre Saga ibe Jue 
CilswoTiliy hu given ta merveiJonj Httiples of ihc operwUem of ilie*e iiirocJiiaif^ 
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Jtives an industrious or shrewd individujsl may accumulate considerable 
property hy liis personal efforts, as for example, in Melanesia or Africa; 
but he cannot ac:cDjiiplis}i as mucli as a successian of i^encrations of 
individuals. By inherilance mdividual article of property or emirc pro= 
prietary complexes may converge upon one mdividual from dilTcrent 
direction^ leading to an impressive total accumulalinn.^ 


'Wlxat Property Means 

In tlic modern Western world properly usually means comfort if not 
luKurV} abliity to indulge in many prnsonal whims; it also means power« 
and in particular, power over people^ abijity to buy and centroh As the 
landowner ex panda psychically in the realization that he pbarea willi 
the Divine Being, as it W'ere* the ownership over the earth, so the in^ 
duElrloliat or banker who disposes of vast wealth divides with hb super¬ 
human prototype tlie control over the world^s affairs- In other words, 
to Us property os wealth means in the Brst place what it con be used lor 
to acquire the comforts ol life, and in the second place what it can be 
lor to control human beings and economic or social affairs- Among 
primitives these aspects of the proprietary sphere are on the whole de¬ 
veloped much leas markedly. Among the more primitive tribes in par- 
ticuiaif and among all primitives in comparison to moderns^ the habitual 
mode of life does not differ much as between man and man+ whatever 
their social or economic status. All but a few^ generally epeakiiig all who 
canr work; w'ork physically and along the same lines as the rest of their 
tribal mates. -^Iso^ all enjoy about the same kind of food and ^comfoTl+^ 
This isi true even of Bolyn»ia and Africa where conBiderable accUmula^ 
lion of property is common and social distinctions are marked^ and it 
applies in these I wo areas to all but the supreme chief in Polyn^ia or 
the king in Africa, and even they do not, in a strict sensct belong to what 
We might call a leisure efuss. a claos, that Li, whose privilege it is to enjoy 
life’s hixnries without exerting corresponding efroitsT. or any at alL Then 
again, what wealth can buy counts for little here. At most it is the direct 
exchange Value of one’^s possessions that ia felt to be a privilege and an 
asset, Uiat ia, the ability to acquire aometbing dial someone else has and 
that you want more than what you happen to own. The most irpteresting 

* Ii k p4*TlixpB wflrth noEjnfl iKbi ibe ppnpntttTy sense Imdi H devcT^^p to dd- 
ufuil hnahti in fhose who bold their pnpeny by inheritiLfice. To those who iCcriirc! 
pitipeity If ft fcauh af theJr eifofts, ii remainr one of ihe anci dents ot f&Tmnc* of 
life; lo ihMe who inhn^l it, il tcnils lo ippeaf is pjin of ibe order of nilufC. They 
■le bvm iniD il ftlrd come la reeud it u an element in ibeEr' penorukl ntakc-up^ like 
the bedin they are bom vrilh: they cenjaat diisaciile themselve* fivni at. 
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aspect of the proprietary sertae ia, hoHcvn^r, the purely iocial or cere- 
tnonia] setting which in more tlian one instance lends property aU the 
social worth it represenls, 

It hasolten beeii olraervc-i:! that among African herders tlie wealthy man 
who owns vast numbers of flocks; can scarcely he said to pul these to 
any ecoimmic ubc whatsoever. What he actuaLiy needs for his family and 
household^ ani^ple and plural though these may he, amounts hut to 
a rractioo of what he owns in florbs and mighty if he chose, dispose of 
in return for something else. This^ how^ever* Jie refuses to do. Instead, he 
permits his Hocks to multiply^ in fact, he exerts peraiplent and not infrc- 
fluently successful cflorLs in this direclion — ^ajid lets it |o at that. The 
fiumher of animali in hia docks ia ta the African herder and breeder 
a source of joy and pride. Hi? social prestige goes up with die size of 
his herds. The fact that his cattle or sheep or goats aie fine apeciinena 
exalts hlw ego Immensely. As a wealthy and success fill herder, he is a 
gre^t and admirable man, envi^ by those Ic&s fortunate. But this is 
where the mntler ends. From cur economic standpoint the whole business 
represents fiuEc hut w-EUfte of energy and efforl; hut our stiindpoint is not 
that of the Africans. 

Another rase in point Is the siEuaiion we find among the Indlsns of 
the Pacific Coast. This latter instance is doubly interesting hrcausc prop^ 
erty Uvrt feigns supreme, ft has been described and should be recognized 
as the doniiiiant social vwiliteof the^ people^ In property^mindedne^ I hey 
arc second to no one, not even to ouriwives. Even individual names art, 
among the Haida, derived from propcrlVn They talk propcrtvi live prop¬ 
erty men[pulate pro|>er1y. as lustily as any group of modern busines-5 
men* What properly means to them is, nevertheless, something entirely 
different from what it means to us. As 1 have already stated, here as 
among most printitivea the rich man and the poor man live pretty much 
in the same style. The house of a West Coast chief may be a little larger 
than that of an average nafivet end srune allowance should aLs<3 be made 
for the accumulation^ often enormous, of boxes, coppers, and blankets, 
great stores of which nre among his belongingi, temporary though these 
inoy lie. But outside of this his life is like that of any other man. With 
others be himts. hshes, fights, trades, performs reremonies. With them he 
faces those hazards which primitive life in nature brings with it. SUl!, 
the accumuJarion of property must be descrihed standing in tlie very 
centre of the social values of these people. What « accuniti|ated+ haw- 
ever, is valuable not in its liearing on the standard of life, nor for its 
worth in cKchnnget oor for the power it might give one to manipulate 
humans. Rather does Its value lie in what might be called its i^remonial 
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^pccL Tliis lA iUufEriitcd by ihe insLilution knOh'n sw the potlolch^ A 
pdtJaU'h la a feast given by Dflc iniftvicluol to anolintA or by a family^ 
r|qn. or phralry ^ to another- On tiie oceasion of sucb a Isistt ^ which 
sotnc participate aa actors, ythcn^ aa jpectatora, the feast-giver diatributes 
among bb guiKla preseriLs in the form of blankets^ canoes, oil+ or other 
valwabicff. AIau+ on such occasions, mneh properly is neither aaed nor 
distribiJtefl but destroyed qi!trlght+ For exampJet huge (jofinlilies of 
lire greatJy prized sea] oil will simply be burned. The more generous the 
presents given away, die more lavish ihe destruction of properly, the 
greater is the least and the higher ihe esteem that thus accrues to 
die giver of the feaat+ whereas the rival lo whom the feast is given suffers 
a correspondiug drop in his sociaJ status. Nor does ihe matter rcsl there. 
If the former guest or guests are unable or unwilling to return the feast, 
their song is sung—ihey will never again enjoy public eslecm. ft is there¬ 
fore Lneumheni upon him or them to give a return feast. At this second 
feasts the presents distributed on the Initial occasion must be returned— 
w'idi interest, which is the higher the longer the return feast lias been 
delayed. Among the Kwakiud the interest amounts to 100 percenlt if 
the returu fcasl occurs one year after the initial feast. The amount of 
property destroyed on this second occasion must also he correspond¬ 
ingly large. If the individual or group have accomplished this success¬ 
fully, social prestige lavonts them once more, at the expense of the 
initial feast giver w ho now finds himself debased in status. 

Ill conticKion wu'di die potlatch the soHcalled ^coppers^ have come into 
use. A copper Is an ohjeci hammered out of native copper or perhaps 
out cf a sfieeE of the metal left heliind by a ^ITiitc man (see F%. 40). 
The intriruiic wuith of a copper is nil! but its symbolic or ceremonial 
value may become enormous- Ihese coppers are given awmy at feasts and 
die value of a copper rises with die magnificCToe of the feast at which 
it has figured. When a copper diu^i given away at a poEfatdi is iii die 
course of time returned to the original owner at the aecond feast, lUs 
value rises o»oe more. Thus it comes about that some of dicse coppers are 
worth hundreds or even thousands of blankcU {a blanket has come to be 
a unit of value among these Indiana, amounlmg to about SO cents)« Each 
copper is known by a name which licspeaka its high ceremonial signifi- 
cance. Among such names are? AlbOthcr^Coppera-Arc-AshBined-to-Looh- 
at-lt (this specimen was Worth 7500 blanketsKSteebHead-SaImon (6000 

phrilrj i« a hkHiJ Eubdinuoii {^f a itibc, which it, u a nJc, funli-rr sub 
diridicd ililo cluru of gcniei. When ihr number al phrAtrin is two, mm Among ihc 
TTinpl DT Hsida^ ther *1^ referred to u 'raoieU^i^ or 'diuS divUloni^ (Beta 

p,m). 
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blaiikel,>«)i. It-MuLes-lh^'Huuse-EjiiptyHjf-Blankcte (5000 bJanktta)^ and 
Eo Dn+ A broken copper is even mute vnJuable than a whole one. Aa a 
copper p&^ai^ from hand io hand, cerlain porta of \t are broken o^, but 
the several separate parla continue to function na a uniL Finally only 
the T-shaped ^tion h left wliole^ which is a copperas zuoal valuable 
pari, amountinj? to nboul two-tJiirda of ita total valuc^ Among Uie 
Kwaklutl a chief laay break a copper 
and present tlie broken parts to bb rival 
at a feaat. Then the chglLenged chief 
might lake hb own copper, break il and 
return both broken coppers to the origi¬ 
nal owner at the return feast. Tina will 
be accompanied by the uaueil enhance¬ 
ment of prestige. Instead of doing tliis, 
however^ be niighl throw the pieces of 
both coppers into the ocean. Then he Is 
A truly great man, for no poBsible re¬ 
turn can he expected from this process, 
wherena in instances like the preceding, 
when the broken coppers continue lo 
circulate at feasts, there h always the 
expectation of receiving back what one 
has given away, and more besides. 

It will now be seen that the etsenee 
of social position among the-se people 
rests in these feasu. Ibe feasts them- 
selvea represent the most coveted and (B™. 

, , , , , , , , becret SffCietUi 0/ Aii^jurl 

appreciated use to which wealth c^n be This copper uppe-ri in 

pul. The social value of wealthy tlien. Fig. 41 <p, 15*> ai ihe cjitrcnif 

dws noi lie in whttl it do» far your 

mode of life, nor in what you can htiy for il, nor In the power over 
olher individuals which it might bring, but in the opportunity It gives 
you lo give that aecumulated wealdi away as presents or deslroy it out+ 
right at a potlatch. If Uirre b accumulation here, it is m anticipation of 
distribution or destruction. What counts b not how much you po^esi 
but how niucJi you can afford lo pari with. The fca*la here arc given not 
so much to people as against people. 'Rivals fight with properly alone,^ 
aay die Kwakiull, and the best way to humiliate oneV rival is lo ^fiallen 
him ouf by means of a sumptuous feast. 

On account of the vast amount of properly involved In a feast, even a 
prominent chief cannot afi'ord to give auch a potlatch alone. Uaually ha 
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is flssisled in siicli an enterprise hy has fnmilj^T clariT pKrfllryt i>r friendi- 
Not i nfre^UFiitly tnost of iJae weallii of ah indi^^iduAl^ clan, or other soefol 
dh'bion 10$^ cbnn^e iiinicb on tjeciL^ioii of a /^rcAl fensl. Ptopcrty here 
15 in constant floji* Jl 15 ^ivon awnv rhj! rfcslroAcd in ASloundin^ quRn^ 


Fic. 41. MiiirrijAA^ oi; tici; Bopv or a Cwn.F, K.vcld^eh jn a 

Ca5Xct AlTp Lvifft i?i State in Ki 5 l{ou.H3b at tvASA-Apr, SoinouTiaTo nt Hta 
PiLHSorcAL ErrECT» a>d TiiA Tok »155 or His Wealth. <£oiu, op. di,) 


titles. And as property passes from hand Eo hand or disappearsr the so^ 
cial prestige of indi\iduals goea up or down * iaee fig. 41 K 

These oustonia jJIustrAle ihe rndfcal diiTerence in the significance of 
property between these liidmos and ounselvcs^ The enhancement of social 


"An Inierevlin^ etcrwcmcc wf pallflleh payebolci^ miy fjc 5 r«n in the tnafriAge 
prictiEn ef ihn Ki^aJtiiill, Among whaai ce!:|ffluiniAl fewt* hivt ac-qinlrd 

toch exinviAifigBni pmminiriiee. Whrn a cqaei was La |a nmrry A girl hr prffsenia hi» 
pmspeCtEfe filhrr4ll4Aw wilh m cpnAiderAbts ameitinl nf pmprrtl^. m rdum for 
which he c}(peclA to receive noE onlr hit bride bill *ome i^f ihe privilrgcA of her 
ctm, including il ItmeA Ehe crest itaelf, Tbe wHe U ihrn^ friAnJed u the finl 
infllAllnirnE of I he rdum piy Dicnl on the pArt of the f#thet ln-liw. As ehtlilren ire 
hotn 10 the couple, fun her pajpinenta are inid« by I lie falhEr in^AW. The iwire 
cbiidren, morOoi er, ibe bigbex I be inter»t on these |M>Tnnn»^ for the br« child, 
200 percenl inlernr,. for ibe Hcnnii Ami third. 300. Afloi ihia the lAthee-in-Uw Is 
regiriicd as hiding icquitted hifmelt. At ihc Mine linw he ba» reileeme-l his 
-daughlcr, snd in eoniequence ihe maiTtitRC fa rrgArded aji annull'eij^ ilie if now 
free to return Id her parcnii, Sbe my iIm. if ahe chooseA, remain wllh her hyj- 
hand. Then^ mj the KwAkimh ihc is^'alAying in the hauio for nothing.^ Tiie hus¬ 
band, hawevert may be unwUlint tc vlAka the contJnuAnce of his matrimr.mEaT Alli¬ 
ance OP the 4iiipdAitMn of hii wife. Itt such a case ha will ntake another paynient 
io the fAther'Ln^taW« thus extrnding hia ciaim upon her. Thia preutijr and to Eta 
fidicabtli Way cT I ruling mArriAfe, while incomprriEePaible if Lakcn alonep he< 
coEuu fe-uibte enoiiAh in the tight of potlaEch paydiology. ' 
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preAlige through tKc'iil9lrlbu[juji ancf frqujinderirg dI wealth might at hrst 
hlufkh inipresa os not only an hut aa iihsurd. It iiuist nut be for¬ 

gotten, however^ I hut this very eJeiiKjnl is mH by any mejins absent from 
our OM'ii customs, namely tbn^ ojiL-e described by Vrbleii aa Yonepiruous 
wasEc.' The household equipment and ways of life of one of our rich 
men may wilhin limits contribute to his comfort, losurifc?, sporting pro 
clivities, and the like- But there is also in all this an elcirieiit of showing 
off. lie wants to display his wealthy to give evidence of its extent. It is 
w^eJl known tlial many mentbers of our w'ealthy leisure doss may Jive 
economically and Oven Stingily jn their regular daily liahits, but when 
it eouics to a public occasiorit H baij^ banquet, garden or yaehling party^ 
an excessive amount of w'caith will be .>t{|uanderei! on these- Tliey have 
advertising value. They show how much the owner can alfimd to waste. 
Similarly the jew^ellery which bedet;ka a millionairess w ife is nut so much 
a. measure of his personal appreciation of the lady, as of her function a? 
a show-w'indow of his bnaneial prowess: the wives of other rich me^i, 
not so fortunate, cannot afford quite ihe same measure of splefidour. The 
wealth of the CoaEt natives can thus be designaled an oeremonJat wealdu 
and the pollatch 3 e a symbol of its exlenl, in & particular case. The entire 
complex has little indeed to do wilh that basic slgnificancw of econamle-' 
goods w'hich leads one to describe them os uece^sities or even luxuries of 
life. On the contrary, the whole situation in' which wealth here plays a 
part could Ikt more accurately characterized as conventional, symbolist 
and to a de^ee, playfub^ 

A Maori Feast 

The complexity and efficiency of Maori gardening, as well m (heir 
handling of one type of properly accomuJatioii, are illustrated by their 
feasts, at which enormous quaiititjcs of food are amassed and distributed, 
•fn the northerly district of the North Island,- wtIEcs Firth in tliis con* 

^TtiEi vicari«NU9 funcliaDing of i cultunJ tMluri!, wKich aI lima b«oii3» ihe 
saurcc of iH major l«*l can he ItluftnftEH by olbrr iniUftcci. TVfEb 

fine discernment WlMlff pnc« p^inlod «UE ikal ihe ihtcr-trtbil war* nf ibe Pl*in!^ 
Indian# nmy well be described iJi ci!rttIKiIlie.lr Tlitie fiKl-iAJi*T fplit ifllci nunwrou^ 
trihei thcHigli they *re, are (tie Mmefi ipf ■ wdl-knrt and rdAlsrely urtifibrin cal 
tyral COmpiEeic. NercrtflelcSA, they tiart tlimuah^ut known timw been dnsfl^ enn^ 
yumiy ca«a«ed m bueniAl itriK of which ihe ftEcAlbg of h:>nem, war ^d4. and 
'eeuniinB coup" or onc"i cRCniM4, are Anwng; tht heel-known eaTniJtla. Thcw ^r- 
eielcnt WArtike sclivjtiei, which mwn bo mnwh (e the efo of a Pl(inft brAVe Sfld tn 
Ihe veniEy of hiliiride or #[wu«, ctniiDl really be eompArrd with modern watpu 
T here h here neilhcf MtioiLAluna nor irapcriilinii, neither mne^illtm of telTito^ 
nor ec^nomie eJipJoilAllOR of I hr Wea&H InsHad, th« oclirili^ ihojld rather be 
onvfiAjied m a ceremonial by-play of t civiliHiliDa m which zdiJllAry expioilf have 
brogJtie traditjono]. 
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"huge finger or seflJTaJdf were huili lo support tlie food, and tree 
trunks ol ijuite IJirgc aizo were used in iheir orcelioii+ + ^ * Ft is obvious 
from tJie ao^ounls of sIJ Use authors ^ « . Uiat an immense amount of 
labour was necessary to const met tficnit measurinig us they did upwards 
of SO feet in helij^ht, 5ome were Conical wFille othej% were of the shape 
of a triangular prism. ColenBo states that the food was generally piled 
up in the form of a pyramidt 80-9Q feet high, and 20-30 feet square at 
the base. A straight trunk of a tree was set up in the ground, ^rong poles 
wxre fixed around it, and a series of horizontal platforn^ was then erected 
to encircle the sca^oldiug al intervals of 7 to 9 feet. The whole structure 
was tiien Ailed In'^by baskets of provieionat and built up so as to preaenl 
to the eye, when completed, one solid massi of food! At a great feast 
given . . . Ln 1349 , . . llie stage waa ssid to have been one of the 
|arge?*t ever pul up. h was ehlong in sliape, 2J1 feet long^ IS feet wide 
at tile basot tapering to 0 feet wide at the lop. To form the frapiework 
. . . spars were raised perpendieularlyt several of them being squared 
timbers. Five of iliem were from 90 to lOtffeet high, topped by smaller 
spars 10-15 feet in height, bound firmly together by the strong ^oro/oro- 
vine, making the total height of the turret in the centre from US to 130 
Jeet. From this eight other turrets, ranging from 80 to 90 feet^ ran the 
length af tlie staging. On these turrets werebuJlt the platforms on w^hich 
ihe food was laid out, at imervsls of 10 to 12 leet^ from the ground to 
the top. 

^Considering the primitive idoIs of the Maori/ con dimes die author^ 
*and the almost entire lack of mediauical appliances to a-^isl labour,, the 
erecdon of such stages must be considered as a stupendous achievemelit. 
The mere organization of men and materials for the work was an eco¬ 
nomic feat of no mean kind. The manifest purpose of building such stnic^ 
lures was to impress the guests and to give scope for the display of the 
food to the l>«t ad vantage.^ Tlie effect was much fcrore striking than if the 
provisions had been merely heaped on the ground.’ * The dislribtition and 
partaking of llte food on such Occasions was accompanied by much cerfr 
moiiyr magical rites, and the singing of songs. 

'The fact that the natives,’ remarks Firth, Vomposod songs about the 
dilTereur kinds of food to be sung in cotijimcti&n with the ceremonial 
bearing of it from the ovens for consumption reveals the keenness which 
atirnded its display and the interest which was taken in the event. * . * 
Considerable importance was attached to the ceremony of apportioning 
the food" and every elTort was made hy the donors of it to make the 

^ RA>inond F\fih, Fnmii^ EconamLa of the Ncm icaiand pp. 310^12. 

(Aq!irinE 0 <J by ptrmhstctn of George Routleidge and Sono, Lid.]! 
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presentACJon u effective possible, A soniewhat simitar psycholagical 
Attitude ifl also IndicAled in the many proverbs relaling to fckod. , . ^ 
Some foods, bowover, evoked muidli more inierest thuin otbers. For in- 
BtAndd, a SAying ourrent among the Urewera ie ^Shnuld you au^Akee mo 
Irom my alcep let it he for the purpose of eating Aiima hiead/^ It is 
clear that I he interest in food was not always er cited simply by the desire 
felt for it or as a means of appeasing hunger^ It stippiied the means of 
cnfertaijiing guests, of inducing other people to perform oertaio laski, of 
fulhJIing numerDua social obligatiotffi. In short, . , , food represcuted 
potential hospitslityi economic control, reputation, and sorjal power. In 
virttie of this, an emotional interest only indirectly derived ffora its 
ph>^ica[ qualities attached itself in tlie Maori mind to accunmlations of 
food. It was this which played so important a part in the determinatioti 
of its value.* * 


PPL Jt3^l4 
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Chapter XI 

ART AND SYMBOL 

Like tecJuiology. ari is coextensive with man; industrial art appears 
among primitives wherever a particular industry is highly devclnped- 

Chir examination of primitive technology lias revealed tlie fact tliat 
there is little evidence here of tJiat carelessness in execution or tcehniocil 
impcrlet'tion wliJch people were won] to o^rlhe to tlie primitive erafls- 
men. Primitive lechnologv' may in certain respects lieserx'e the term prim¬ 
itive. but much of it h for from cruder U can moreover be observed that 
many articles of primitive indit^lry are made better than would be neeffl- 
sary for praclicql purposes. Consider^ for examplep the boats of Polynesia 
or its woodwork in general, the boxes or spoons of the Pacihe Coo.^ In* 
disns (sec Plate XJI)^ (he pots of the Pueblos or of the Huicho]^ the bas¬ 
kets of the Arizona Indians (see Plate XllI) or c.if Cuiana. Jt seems 
that the technical skill developed in industry becomea a stimulus for still 
higher skill. The craftsman Tesponds to the lure of technical achieve^ 
ment and at times plays with the possibilities of variation presen led by 
the technical lask^ Thus skill from being a means becuiues an end, Skilh 
thus exalted^ turns into virtuosity^ a triumph in technique, and valuable 
as such. This brings 145 to the threshold of ari^ 

The industrial object itself is not as passive in this context as might be 
imagined. Cranted the aesthetic impulse, the texture and form of the ob* 
ject invite artistic embellishment. The flat angular or curvesf surfaces of 
blankets, boxes, boats, pots, the necks and handles of certain articles, the 
borders of garments and mats, the grips of tooU and weapon^ and the 
edges of all things^ call for art. In one form or anolher featum of sur¬ 
face and shape of industrial objects are mt/sd upon for purposes of artis¬ 
tic effed and eiprwionr* 

^ A Word k duF liere to ilw disttoction between decorative art and an Si such. 
Tilt dlitmciion is JlJte that linwern making an object beauliful and making m 
beautiful object. In ibe laltcr instinea the pmduct—picture, stitue, ediW- 
mifrmW ifae antbetk ijnpulBe or ersative idem of the artisi; notfaini fujibcr ia 
demanded. In the fomcr, ihc /art' Hives lhc purpoH of enbeUi&bmcnL In prtmi- 
live iiocieti' the etoic rclalionihip of plaftk: and |;rtfpbtc an wiEh Industry reveal* 
il* prevailingly decorative Dilurc. Hut dcoofatifo art did not periih with primitive* 



PLATE XIL A SET OF HAIDA MOUNTAIN-GOAT HORN 

SPOONS 

UoLd R. "Tlic Hiidji,* Jaap Morih Fafijfc Expfflilim, VoL V.J 



PLATE Xfll. PIMA baskets 

(Ar|i4>nJi^ 
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I u]^ 'expressmn^ dcliberatcU\ for the prlmiliv^e artisi ja not by any 
jtiejuiA as passive an iirtiLiilor of IrnEiitioiia] slyJe he has uften been 
represen led as being. In ihose areas where earefiil sludiea of primitive 
art have been made eihjioJogists have always found s typical var Labi Lily 
in the form and det'oraiion of artlHiitr ubjecis^ Not that the tribal atyie ia 
disregarded or radically changed. Thls^ of course, b rare (see p. 200)^ 
The womnii embroiderer of die Plains> Iroquois, or Algonquin, tlic man 
career of the Coaeitt the woniian potter of the Soulhwesl. the wood' 
craftsman of PolyiiesiaT work along well-establisEied lines of techniffUe 
and dcsign-pattem. Bui within these hxed limits^ room is left for inbnitD 
variation^ often minute^ at timea fairly radical, variation which cannot be 
explained by mere inaccuracy in reproduction, but only by the individual 
tccltnical aptitude uf the artist, a peculiarity of his imagmalion, or the 
di reel ion of hb playfulness.' In the Plains, for exampLe^ the units of the 
embroidery^ patterns are combined inlo a great variety of more compile 
calcd designs. Of course^ even these composite designs follow cerlsilt 
tribal principles as to decorative field and the arrangement of design 
unitSt but room is left here for considerable variation in detail (see 
p.]73). 

De^ign^ Technique, and Male rip! 

In the nhseiice of relevant psycbologicaL materia b due to the decay of 
much primitive art or to our inability lo penetrate into iho patyche of 
the artist, the psychological side of primitive art must needa be recon¬ 
structed by purely speculative analysis. At timea, however, the suggestive- 

lawjw In spchiicclurr, icr eximplc, whdlacr E^-piiin, Greek, Moelem, Gothic, < 0 ° 
atoderc, nn Imp^nafU tsp^t uf I Lie sjt lie* in lurficc detpril ion- In the lialian 
HeiUlAAincc of the fonncrjilh. filiemth. and Dixtoenlh CGnluriE^ wh*t ntir he called 
"llPT* irt floLirislifli aide by aidir wit h I lie xpl of decoration. The ItUer, cinbracinl 
whal waa aPreecljf known xu I he ‘minor cluajs; ct^ncx 10 iodatiry- Every irticle 
of houHc, paiacCi or cburch itilcrior, mrjf hit of mire, rrery ohjfiCt of nie or 
]axury> called for aebmincnL Snch aHiHl4 M the della Hohbi* broibcra or 
BcnvenulP OeUini vhone [sainly &a miaihr ctiflAftien, that in, UfEliEif ocftsmplUiied 
decoraloriL At the same time the penifll eonllHiliGlioa bctweeii the IWO forms of 
RU iko led to i eeftsia tenJion^ Tlitu when Htphael. wbo« trtamlc iteniui ehufed 
under ihe rntrivtion* of mereJ)f dpcorati^e fresco, wan conffonicd wiih ihe uiak 
of painting the ani«:Eianibi!-f of ibo Stitine Chapd, he •terted out in ime fresco 
fsahion, but pToeeniJy I he cceatfre urife of the free art if I gained the uppe-f hand. 
Rnd he pn>c«d«J lo pai^l pielurts wilh scant re^rd Jof lintitationi of HU^ice or 
thu dimensiDna of the cbjunbrT. 

3 In an inlcrewtinj; eipcrimrnt Bc^ ha* shown that a grovp of primiliye 
when confronted with the laak of reprodlacinjl a deai^, developed variitwiAS 
cLirecleritetl by the author aa a sort of aniflic handwtilitig:. result Gocild 
not he doacrihrd as a new atylev nor wem the indiiridual variiliofiS of iho kind * 
usually found within ihe definite atrle of a cultural diatnci or area. 
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fteaa die material itself bdps one to transcend tJli^ We 5ndt 

for ittislance, dual certain rafters of Maori buildiTigs ate covcrwl by curvi¬ 
linear puUmia which at 5rst reem complex and uranalyitahle. On more 
careful mspectiun^ jiowever, it can he recognized dial the pallerna con¬ 
sist^ in the maint of combi nation^ and rccomLinations of a simple curvi¬ 
linear element, not tin I ike a large coumia^ which appears in a variety of 
positions ( secFig^ Once tlii^ is realized it becumei easy to visuaLize 
the artifi* experimenting and playtngT jjerhaps ddiberately, with the ef¬ 
fects produced by these combinations. 

Industrial art, in particular^ which has grown out of technical proc¬ 
esses operating with specific materials, never wholly loses ilfi dc|iendonee 
upon ihese eleroents of technique or of substance. Mot that defiiiile forma 
of objecL or dctioraljon are invarLably inssocioled with particular mate¬ 
rials. Sueli flljsoluie dependence should nut be looked for here. But die 
material does set cerlaio I i mi is to die form of the object and to ibe chftr- 
acler of the art as wclL Pols or other V4jsscls made of sandslonc do not 
lend themselves to the elaboration of form in curves or to such fine 
nuances of furfaee or shape ns arc observable m pots fashioned of clay, 
where the yielding and resisting material invites further elaboration and 
permits its execution. The large^ at times enormouSi stone statues or 
monuments of die Mexicans and Peruvians, and many fcptuires of their 
temples and other edifices, hear unmistakable evidence of the character 
and limitations of the structural matcrinl, namely stone.^ 

Wood, allows of much greater delicacy of technique. Including open 
work or HlJgrce, even though die tools he crude^ But woodwork, of course, 
must not necessarily bear this character. The skilful and highly finished 
art of the Nordiwest Coast lacks almost completely just thb element of 


•II HI re]™m: lo the len to remember here whil ii tomrliince referred |o m 
I be mErsfli: of the Gottiie eslb«ljai [n thii CieC I he limitBtkiTu uf Ehe 
tHinwdy stone, ’■^ere transcended hj an unttJinii and prolonged cenecnliBl icia gu I hie 
iBSk fif ii bng ierica of crealive ertiet* and eapm croflfrmen. As has been gfien 
■tBied, I he prcibleiD here wu tg ipjtii away the Btonc, Aa WgrrlnBcr put it in hi» 
Fortn m Colhic^ 'All expreflaiem whicJi Creek Bzebicecture tltamcii Wbb il- 
taieed ihtiMigh ihe Hone, hy of ihc slone; all expression to which Colhic 

BTchiEcelure anaJned was altainrd^Bnd this is tiia full siKnilicanee of the controfE 
Mpric o/ the itoner'" Fr5>Ra I he Btuidpotnt gf ibe principFc of the arch^ ihe 
Godiie WBH leeiiaiealif twg run^ abore Ehe Incaj and ihe MayoiL They lacked even 
[be pre-Colbtc seniieireuJar arch gf the Romoj^eftjue. In cansequence, ikeir aEruc- 
turea^ however remarkable nlhorwlie, were heavy gf eilerior, £i\4 in the interior, 
when rooted, they locked beiKfit—and liijhl- The poinEcd arch ihe Gothic 
^hedral, by eacbrwiHg ihc hoHmslaf »g|ved iho probfenj gf beitfii, and with 
il, by providing vbm apares for Uliiminaticn from iJae ouEside, lluougb Jong win- 
dowip it ■olved the problem of light. Before the magic o-f invention even stone 
capIfuliTex^ hat also: it fagldi ouE alobbomly— Id the list. 
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On ihe other hand, the delicate (iligree work of Melancsififl 
jOBJikfL and ceremonial objects or of the cart'ed bosh prow g of Katiierun 
coil id iicanely be accomplisiiod except in wood^ at Jeaal not by priinilive 
craflf5ttien. 

Similarly, the very lischnique of bnskeLry invenably lends a character 
of angularity to any defign applied to iL Aleo the fact that iheeubstauee 
of the basket i-i woven and coitsisli* of inferlocking stfanrls, fhylhniically 
revealed or covered tip, provides in and by \iseU a pallETii, or a bast for 
^ variety of patiertiSt which can he ^rend into* the basket by a mere effort 



Fit. 41 OH[Cl^s <or DiL'HtTi la B^sketrv l?ii'LUE3ioi: or TEcnMQur. 

OIhh Schmiilt, 1.5/A-er^andt.) 

Mm.% Schmidt wan a prMt hMltctry H?^ithuiiai!i and n^dfd lo ovct^e™ Eechni^l 
dfitf^nnjoanEii. A cartful examlMliOft of thesa palteTD*-"Or an aEltmpt lo r^oj- 
dtlEt tlicm with AEtipi uf will-1 l\mK cqnvinte the fludfinl llial ttchniqae, 

uUiFiJtd by idM+wil! na\ pfwiucc tfaepaEt^mf^ 

of the imagination even when the malerial ia e>{ unifortn colojr. As swjt 
as the strands vary in colour—W'hich is sornctimes natural I jr the case, 
some strands lieing liphlcr than others, end con ale© be effected bif erti* 
ficial means—the pallcrn of the angular design can be made to stand 
out at will (see Fig. 42 }. In aJI such cases, however, it must also be 
remembered tiiat the character of the material or imlare of the tcrhni4}ue 
can only affect the artist's itiugination or intent hut cannot in any slrlrt 
sense determine it. The type ©f pattern he wants to represent pre^ists 
in his mind. Perbnps it was suggested b) some other material or tech- 
nique. or by an esperience extraneous to art, such as the memory of a 
form or an animal. This he is intern on portraying or representing, and 
he will do so. using the facilities of the technirpie when possible, and 
ovcrcainmg It handicap ahoiild this prove necessary. 

How varying the results can be Ln this interaction between object, de- 
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aign, And arlijl^ can be JJluALral-ed o juxlaposition between the wood 
cAn'jngs ol the Northwest Coast and those of the New Zealand Maori. In 
Loth casefi^ oa ilaled^ wood Js the medium; also, the decorated objects 
range llirough a great variety of forms. The Indian in his desigiu and 
earvihgs rep resen t$ varioua ajiiniala and birds in a oenii realjotic^ seinJ- 
conventional form. In thia process ceriabi feature!! are uiilis^cd which 
are Jirmly fiicd and may thus sene aa earmarks of the art: for examplOt 
the application of heavy Line? os a oert of frame for parts of the design^ 



Fk. 42a* M\oki Scioll. 


the eccentricity of the curies and ciiclra, tlieemplojrmefit of the so^alled 
^eyc ornament/ and the lihe* In bis attempt to adjust the design lo the ob- 
jecl^ wliich i$ frequently unsuitable for the appikaiion of the denEtgii aa a 
whokf I he artist is here led to break up the represen Kalion into Acgrnents 
which thug aci|ukc a certain freedom of movement, while al^ preserving 
a formal unity of ^palinl arrangement.^ The \faorJ artist, on the other 
lumdf while not unmindful of the eharacier of the surface and shape of 
the objeett also displa^^'s a marked indcpeiidejacr of these features. The 
decoral ions on many of his carved productn moke the impression dial the 
artist was unwilling to permit the Hm|tntlon4» of surfece to ofTecl the slic 
or character of his design^ esccept to a slight degree. As a result, the de¬ 
sign often seems to extend beyond the physical limits of the objcci; or to 
put it dilferentJyv only part of the design p as visual bed by the artist^ is 
□latcriallzed In the object. One consequence of this altitude Is the disre¬ 
gard of proportions in the design ia reJation to the object can be 

represented h rcprcsenled, the rm is cut off by tbe physical edge of ibe 
object. 

When a design is transferred from one material or techni[|ue to an¬ 
other—from hoskelry to potlervp for exuniplev from wood to alonep or 
vice versa—the influence of medium and surface assert themselves in n 
*Fi?r further detaili pf Npfthwrat Coast Mit tta p. 17 ^. 
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variely of ways. W. H- on^ of the plortcora in ihi$ fierldt drew 

attention Jong: ago to die peculiarities o( pottery decoration iraceablo 
Jn marty iriBlancw to the baskets over which pols^ at least In some dis¬ 
tricts, were origijially mcnilded. Similarly^ in the case of Polynraian 
elul>&: to thc^ a wrappini; of bark or cord strands is often applied; in 
other tnBlnnces^ a typo of carving appears v^hicb mimics skilfully the 
wTappiDg that is no loliger lliere^* 

Renlistic and Ceomelrical Art 

Much discussion has been arouiied by the problem of realistic designs 
in reintion to geometrical or conVcnlionoliKed ones. The palEeim on poU* 
baskets^ ruga^ walla of caves or housest sides of candl»^ dishes^ and the 
like, often%uggcsE inore or less realistically the forma of animalsp birds, 
anakcB, crocodilest or of plants or objects ol human mBnufaeture. Tlie 
^sme is true of the work in relief on pots or objects of wood* bone, nr 
stone. On die oilier bond, equally tiutnerous drawings, paintings, etch¬ 
ings, cArvinga+ on similar objects are wholly devoid of any rcnlialic 
suggestion but must be deficribed os more or lesfl geometricaL consisting 
of lines, straight or enrvedt or angular and curvilinear fignrra. Sliidl 
geometrical designs^ although bearing but the faintest Buggestion of 
lealisni or none at alL tu'C often interpreted by the makers or oser^ of 
Uie objecis as representations of aninialB, bi>idB] natural features, nr 
even abstract ideas. Sometimes the name given to the object or pattern 
reOects such a realislic interpretation. 

In view of facts such aa diese, same anthropologists of the late nine* 
teentli century, who were priniarily interested in origins and laws of 
development, coneei+cd a theory according to which realistic designs 
belonged to the beginnings geometrkai ones to the end of a genetic ser^a. 
Such, for example, is the theory of A, C. Hoddon in hia £i.'oiufion fa ^rf. 
The earliest form of ari+ wc are told, was realistic, but os generation 
flucceeded generation, the infltience of technique and other causes led 
to the introduction of geometrical forma which in time completely obli^ 

znndern dcfK ihcaa- phenoinem. cili be (f&nvcni-cfltly otiserrcd in the do^ 
inBiTi of fuhio-iL On I be one hiudp ibetn ia ihc fniteriilt mplcrmls, li£rt;h fJ 
]aiei« or brihcsdiv CsH for ittAipEht M ufEilit lin«; hIe i.n4 thict 
like velvet ftr pluth. ufiliMd f^r Kcairy cUrvD and itie rffect ciJled 
in the drr^ntKkfr^s jiF^on. Sofl+ thin, iJid delicaie malcriili, M tlw Qlhrr hand 
like cliiff-Dn or crfpe, ire’employed for lijthl *nil niry Afid MKeiMreT the 

chmite of injitcTiil ran leive tti Eiace in the pillemi ind ituilWB pwdne™. 

The lecimicil origin of i deiign cAn ofien be drtecied in ipiEe of liw medjiiffli. 
iji when n cupel daiipi appeBlV an a linoleaEd nr £ pittem oiigulited JB ciryed 
Hone if uEiliied n* a wiJbpnpcr moilf. 
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erateii the once renli^ljc outlines of the Tfle realLstic ori|gjn of 

these designs survived in the syniholk meanings or names attached io 
Uieni. 

ULc all such Himplistic theories, ib«i one had in its favour the ad van* 
togc of a single Bnd dehnite eoluiiEsn of a oinipleK problem, h lidd the 
field for ai 4 'hjje, but could not witilstaiid the adverse criticism hom of 
more penelrotlng studies of materials and a more critical approsch. It 
woBr poinled out tJiat the very arrangemnil of specimens such as Hpddon's 
in a quiL«icli{-onological sequeisce wm Vkholly arbitrary in tfie absence 
of proof tiiat the realislic specimens really represented the earlier stages 
or tliat the oilier specimeii!i were laler. Such proof was nccessarj', if 
what die theory claimed was the reality of a historic sequence, not merely 
the prciiciite of a variety of formSp some rc-alistic^ others gCfimctricaL still 
others partaking of both characters. To arran^ the spectnieoB in a 
aeries of progressive conventionalizatloji was to prejudge the issue^* 

Again, instances were founds such as that of Plains embroidery, where 
the priority of tbe geometrical patterns seemed beyorid dguht ^Bee 
p. 176)4 Tlie indepeudent origin of such patterns is furtJier suggested 
by liic fact referred lu above, that in baskclry, for example, the re¬ 
quirements of lechniqtic naturally lead to geometrical line# and com- 
binalions.^ 

* SulKtiiiiEEng for HaddonV cruKtMfil^ one aiighi u weJ] arrange ihc per- 
Ideality an ^lach a ytmf as Eo make them efKtt«[itul£ a win IwiEinninf 
witfi a flimlniilive pit|f and proendaag ihrmigli nuinr inEiriven untdaliona to 
B CyTiLTW. Surrtz no one nwuld inirrprcE Ehe CJEperrmenE ae demDrulrsiinit b 
Euceeuiap | ^ 

^ An i!xcellenE ihnmieaj nrnunirtiE Ijearfna qn thfa painl bphI devrlnprd on I lie 
buk q[ in elulHdinlC and minute study of a dehniEdjf circumaoribfd tn nf ohjcct*^ 
wi]i J» foiand in Bn 3 i\ 'Dneore^tive Dcflignfl of Alaskan N«dla iFfoce^dingM. 

Unatrd Sl*te* NBEiomil ATiueiioiv eol. XXXFVV T9CIS4 pp. 32 UWt. TJae maEeria] 
pTOAsnEcd in thii «EDdy wbich, as the lilts JfldicttEw, dsoJa with Efthinm smile 
CMM, u teid complex for oyr puijwssfl fice Fig. J 6 , p, ???, hut Boss's enn- 
elusion will he TSBd with pmliE: 'I beliwc a con^iderabls Amount of oE her evidence 
SAJI he brou^kt forward NJilainring the poini of xiew that I have Eiicd [0 develop, 
nsnielr, ibaE drcorAtjve fortta tmiy he terfioly cApIaiaaeil ju rcwilts <jf ttie play 
of ihe imagitmiKin undw the raErktina Influence of a hsed eonvsntiocLBl Aiylt 
Looking at ihia miEEcr frfKcn a purely ificoreimjil point of view, it ti ctniie obk^niu 
EfiAt in any bctIca in vhkh ws h^we at one end a rcaJiitie ftpia'c and at the oEfcwr 
end 4 convcniionAJ ficnre, the arriinacilieDt is dun entirely En ojir jndatomiE re- 
Riirdina timilKriljsa. ff, wiEhouE fu Ether proof, we kterpiel xiH:b 1 srriei as a 
genetic one, we wmply anlwlituEe Ipf iho ElAs&lfeAtoiry principle wbtfih has guided 
UA in Ehe cmrigemeiit of the series a Hew principle wllkb has noEhing to do wilh 
Ihe priPcEple of C1I4T rlguiScAEion. No proof wliAtrveT emn be givrh that the Wflei 
aeleOEed seco^ing |g BinulAriEms tealljr repretenia an hUtoricaJ sequence, tl is 
jUit AS ^npeivable ihAl Ehe sAjne eerico may brain st the CoRienlion4d end and 
EnAt rraiixtjc rortns Dave been read ioto it, and we migjkt inEciprst the acric^ 
ibrrefore, as an hiaEOricaJ asrf« beginning At the opposite end. Since hotit of tli«s 
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Thp principal argument^ howevrrp u pdVch&lopcaJ. In primitive as 
well as in later times purely geomelrlcul cuiubinatiDns cif ^traiflit or 
cun'cd ImeSp angular or roundcfl figuri^, coloured or unco loured^ firry 
an aesthetic appeal This being so, the nunicrou^ occasionj for the qri|p-'^ 
nation *f geumetrical patteruji offered by material, technique, and acci- 
dcJit must have been seiied upoit from the beginning and subsequently 
daborated quite independently of any realistic antecedenUi-* 

Al the end of a penetrating study of the decorative art of the Golds, an 
Amur Ri%cf tribe^ Hcrtiiold Laufer arrives at certain conclusions relevant 
to the issues here raised. 1 shall reproduce his argument in greatly ahbre^ 
viated form. TTie decorative art of this region carried out in different 
lechuiques and materiakt haj? reached an especially high degree of de¬ 
velopment. Laufer shows conclusively that the Golds and other Amur 
triiies must have derived the inspiration for their prt from the Chinese. 
This is indicniedt among other features, hy the fact that the complexity 

tpicFeoeict are Bclivn in the human mtrcl at ihe prOMmt Eiinep at mmi much moia 
likety thit Iwtfi procesMfl hate been a| work eon«t<nt]yp and that neither ibe one 
imr the other liieory rcallsr rtpraent* (hg flinlariul drfelcrpiiHnt of decorative 
d-eaiftn/ Conlitluing^ Boaj drawa atl^atinn to the fact that the thwiy of dcTciop- 
ment from ttalislic to convcatJonal dcfaflne not rotvn ihc problem of lh*e 
divmity of Conventional Tba flAtyre of tbcsn Mylca mnaina unflccounlcd 

for; nor doea tha inbhHiuetinn the iiaJSymcc of lorlmical a&DlivH qoito aolvo 
the pmbletD. Some simplo dc^igaa inay ha alaao^t oalirdy due lo the infliiePce 
of technique, by! it ii powcr]»i; to explain the alaboraltan of dciail. Af euiApIei 
Boa-m mealliona the W«t African d»igna in woven checkcfed mattin ^ whrTr reilnlie 
fiaurra ilkamatc with jtcometrical band deaign«v iho desire on cadar^Wk mit^ 
tinf£B of the Ojibway and the North Picj he Coaat, the dnigna iti the Mine Icdh- 
naifue an Sonlh Amcrieji, The icchnieif eondilkmi in ill lhe« caaea are ite same, 
but the styles mzt ndiciily diffemaU Fatisllyi^ Boas rtfeta lo the imporlant point 
tbil fundaioeiitat type* yf deeijr^ charAcleriitic yf the ityica of certain areas may 
ret be aritnfprcE^ In t varieir nf wAJ^a bjf ibe penple who make tti# desagni, as 
well at by those who use I hem. In these eases at is often probalile and EomcliDaet 
qeitain that ih^ fntttpfetatkins are secondary, las many instancest bawessr, lb# 
deaigna W interpreted may tfaemselvca have been borrowed from Lhe outsidet 
eomp^kaliOg the sitcuitJon still finther. 

•To tramfer to modem conditions the thcoretTeal point here raised In conueiioa 
With primilive ilt, 1 tsay otiee more refer to whal oecum In the domain of faalibmr 
When a certam type yJ garment establiabef itself as an accepted sflyte, the reault- 
mp fosbiori ne^^ conslala an a alavaah repmd uclicm of the one original pattern. 
What oetually lakm place is ibat a greit voriclf of guULenls are worn. dilTering 
in detail but auniltr in I be pninta pfeacrj hed hj the alyln. Out of tb«e diffeTcace# 
nr liiTOlIgh a Irom outside-^n mventina, on actr&e^ a war—tbcTii 

soon araw on outline of a new style wbkh in iU lum osseris itself, leading to ■ 
aimilxr diferentfoikin. Now ibe targe vwiefy of different garmenis which fab 
between one alyJe and Lbe aorf^ or certafp fcatunea of aucli garraenia, ceiild be 
mdily conceived os CoastJEutuig stigCi in 1 gCIWtk serk*. Byt ibu lELterpreta- 
Ikd would pvidcntly be erTonccusv for tho vuiationa iu question are proctieoUj . 
aynchronous and must b# regarded as eapmsioDi of crealite ingeoulty and lo^ 
dividual toiie disporting tbemiolvcs within tlm licaita of an accepted etylfL 
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eiiid perfection of that art varies invereely as the dbitance of a partktiJAr 
tribe from Qiincse territory. TJie dominant decorative unit throuj^houi 
li the spiral with derivalivis, cock and. fish providing the favourite pal^ 
lern^ The prominence of the cock here is eapeciaJly inleresting in view 
of the tael tlial these tribes uni 11 rceeotJy had never seen cocks and raujt 
therefore have taken dieir motifs over from the Cliinese> or%iniiJiy per- 
haps lured by whnt the audior calls its ^artistic adaptability/ That such 
is eKclusively the case^' l^ufer goes on to stL}\ 'is seen from all the various 
positions of fish and cock which ore suggested solely by the tendency to 
create new and ne$tbeticat|y efiTective forms. The strongly developed 
forni-percepEJon prevents the reproducUon of realistic representations 
^ ^ , as shown In ihe di^ignp uf numerous animals none of which have 

endured in their natural form^ but rather have deterioraled into a style 
of conventionality adapted to the c^oek and tish ornament, os the musk 
deeft the dragon^ and so on.' 

Cock nud hsh appear in Gold ornaments in n vast variety of conven- 
tionailzed fontiA, ^me representations being fnirly realJi^tic^ otJieri so 
thoroughly conventionalized as to make the original creature unrecogniz- 
oble to one unfamiliar with Gold ornaments. Ilie case^ It will lie seen^ 
is Etrictly comparable to Haddon^s Melanesian crocodiles. This is what 
Laufer has to say in this connexion: ^[f w'o now take into consideration 
the evolution of the cock and hsli ornaments, we are impresserl first by 
the fact that differing and numerous stages of development are met w ith 
frequently even in the oame design; so that the development appears 
almost to be based on a juxtaposition in space rather than on a succession 
in time. In other words, the qur^ion orises+ arc we correct in supposing 
a definite scale of gradations In the stages of development, from ifie 
cock and hsh, true to nature, down to the hardly recognizable conven¬ 
tional patterns? The whole series of forms does undeniably occur. 
however^ 2!^hould under no circumstances be regarded as a chronological 
sequence; fur it is by no means true that Uio natarn] picture of the cock 
or fish is sunk in oblivion, and that the conventional form has exclusively 
taken its place. On the contrary^ w-e see that the single phases of develop¬ 
ment are nothing more nor less than various forms of dlH'ercnt kinds of 
adapiation to certain spac^ or given gcomrtrtcaL furms+ mostly spiral. 
This process of adaptation, constantly repeating Itself in multitudinous 
w^ays, has created a large number of varieties, still coexisting side by 
side, likt^ the varieties of a :soological species. One does no^ exclude the 
other but each carries on ils separate existence, because art indulges in 
a wealth of forms and requires art abundance of varieties for building 
tip large fundameuial comuasiiions,’ 
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In finally, IIpmn Jiir vsricly of jittitades in whJch the code 

appp«r» in Uirse ornfinicntA, Laufer wrileat *Hcre we have perhnp^ a 
primitive form from which all others have genrlically Drigknledi rather 
A long series of fundamcnlal fonns ejcisi, hzi^cd upon the ob?«rViition of 
the varioua nature[ attitudes and motions of this ever-moving bird, 
have cliafliiguiFihcd a ?erira of types* wc have found si Ending, reclining, 
perching and perfectly ereci cocks, some with beaks turned downwards, 
others with heads looking upward. All these types exist side by side 
without having developed one from anotlier. The conventionalixation^ 
proper have arisen only through the infliience of the fish ornament on 
the cock type, Tliis is the same prm.'es^ w'hieh was above d^Ignatpd, in 
It more general style, as an assimilation to existing forma. Thus the 
cock for instance, aasunie? a fish body to get a spiral form more suitable 
for the entire ornament; or its tail U represented as a fish tail, ils pinion 
os a spiral. Finnlly forme are even found in which the whole cock is 
composed of geometrical constituentA, TTickc have not been evolved from 
the form of the cock, but they are the primary element of the material 
from which it Is cDiif.tracted. This endues from the diversity of function 
of the geometrical components. The spiral for instance may symbolically 
express all possible things. It may serve to Lndicaie the cock^a hodyi its 
pifilon, its I ail feathers. It may even perfonu two or more functinna. « , . 
It Would be absurd to infer from this that the spiral ia ilie linaL result 
of the gradual conventionalisation of purely realistic beginnings, it is 
rather a given jirius, + ^ * which is employed for the symbolical expres- 
Sion of the jnoft varied thin^ since its forms are so convenient for tJlis 
particular purpose.' • 


Primitive Art and Childreira Art 

Another common tendency lii the study of primitive arl rs to compare 
It wilJi that of our childrim+ The first and obvious objection to such a view 
lies in the fact* repeatedly stressed, that much prlniitive art exhibits skill* 
technical command, and imaginativeness of a very high order. The deco¬ 
rative carvings of the Maori or Haida, the carved clubs of the Marquesans 
and flic Tonga Islanders* the painted pots of the Pueblos and those of 
the Qiiriqui, the woven blankets of the Chilkat aiWf the ^at^jo, the spun 
man^nalB of Peru or India, the bone enrvings of the Eskimo and those 
of the Sudan* the brcinw castlngai, finally, of the African Cold Coaah all 

■ /«iip Ncflh fxpeditioa, voL IV, part 2, pp. 76-7B, Even i cuiwnr sludjr 

of LauferV mniKiffriph will grealJy focililaie ike lUHimiandiii^ ef the raiazti 
made in ihe eui. 
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of th«f and iiii.115^ ctfier artislic products of ihe prlmilive world cannot 
be paased over slightingly as mere alepping-slones to aotncliiing later 
and lietterp The>'^ are art, concenod in accordance with genera! aesthetic 
principle?, carried oat with greai technical skilL ^ conformity with the 
requirements of ioeal style, &nd with sufficient latitude to allow for in- 
dividual ariistic treativeness. No child, of course, could do such work. 

In fairness to the Uieory, however, it must be admitted that much prim^ 
ilive art, whether realistic or geomeiricah is crude, and that one at least 
of the reasons for this crudeness lies in delicient skill in handling cer- 
tain tools or in the crudeness of the tools themselves, or in both. Now 
this, of course, also applies to children. To this tslenl a certain Eirailanty 
IB discernible between the artistic or technical elForls of children and 
some of the cruder wort of primilivej. A crude specimen ia like another 
crude specimen, at least in its crudeness. But we may not leave the cose 
here, for primitive art, however cruder remojiis distinct from the artistic 
products of children, in ao far as the art work of a primitive tribe inevi- 
lably r^ts upon a background of nn artistic tradition embodied in a style. 
However a paiticul iu iocat art may have originated, and however aim pie 
tt may be^ it has become hxed by tradition end comes to constitute an 
artistic convention of the group. Therefore:, when the men or w'ooicn of 
a trilic execute their art work in n certain way, it is not because they can¬ 
not do it in any other way but because the work is dominated by the 
prescribed slyle, the traditional way of doing that particular thing-* ^ 
Whenever one is tempEcd to compare modem children w^ith primitive 
adultSf in art or anything else, one should, moreover, leoiembcr that 
primitives oJso have children and that these are related to tfieir adults 
as cur children are to theirs. Modem chiJdren might prohtabJy be com¬ 
pared to those of the primitives—as Margaret Mcad^ among others, has 
done »o successfully—but any parallel between modem children and 
primitivo adulls* while not necessarily ftitilCt should be drawn with the 
ftrJctest of riaervaHpns. 

wocdcirriDg; of iKe Paei^C Cout fiu. bs we a^hall ler, a very difllinctirs 
far from pure rcollfui. But ihfiM nAtiva, luprcmcJy skilled in tti* wayi of 
WOod'Crmft, can lam out r^mukAble specidieni of TBaJXslic on, wiicn tb^r » ehme 
fKe Fiei- 67 and 6S mud Pt«[f* XXIV ^nd ,XXVL 
I'Ont of the imskm ot the mWtnn CKpeTliEientil In which locidcnLiIlT 

it hu proved ukmI succnaful, b [fait of hbenlma [fae tUtftie and crKati ¥0 

pra^ ci tbs child dtjmre it hwomes iflKtcd by tfa« pEVroiling Atyle* and tedinkpicL 



plate XIV. MOCCASINS 

{WiHler, OtcorahM Att 9f th« Suiuc JnJifiu.) 





PLATE XV. PIPE-AND-TOBACGO BAGS 

(WiB«lcTt Dtcoraliit^ Art of $At Sioux Indians ,) 





PLATE XVI, GIRLS’ DRESSES 

{Wi 5 fl]pr, Awl o} tAt Siaut 









PLATE XVfL PJ PE-AND-TOBACCO BAGS 

{VVtulcT„ IPl^coralivg Art of ihr ^ioux indiaru.) 








PLATE XVni. WOMAN'S LEGGINGS 

(WfM]«rp An of ih^ SiOtxx 







PLATE XtX. BEADED WAfSTCOAT 

fWfiflIer, Aii a/ the SiuUX 
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PLATE XX. DANCE OF THE BULL SOCIETY, MANDAN 

(WImIct ificf Kfajcimiliin.> Tliis piciiLre, logeihcf wiiii liini cf a KwAkFutl 
ccfcmotiy il Pltt^ XXVIJIj, fife aHi eXceUcuX Idn. of the icasencM and eKtitem^nl 
of jych ooei«i&ri«. 



PLATE XXL A DOC DANCER, HfDATSA 

(WiMler iftcr ,\(t sKimiHanJ 



PLATE XXII. MASKED PERFORMER OF KWAKIUTL 
CANNIBAL society 


(Mix Sctimiill. 



PLATE XXIIU HAIDA TOTEM POLE MODELS 





PLATE XXIV 

CARVED FIGURE. BRITISH COLUMBIA 

(Bomu ArtJ 




PLATE XXV, HAIDA SLATE-CARVINC. 
REPRESENTING THE 'BEAR-MOTHER' 

{NJbUcll, The Ceaa et SoufAern Maiha anil 

hloTtkirn BrilUh Cotamtiia,) 



PLATE XXVI. CARVED WOOD¬ 
EN CEREMONIAL RATTLE FROM 
THE NORTHWEST COAST 

(NiUack, The CiMut Miatu oj Seuthen Altuka 
cnJ Northern PrituA Ceiumbiat) 






PLATE XXVIL northwest COAST WAR CLUBS 

(Nfl»rack. TAtf li*4ians Southern Ataska ami Hurlhirn Briii^h. Cotumbia.!^ 






PLATE XXVIII. fCWAKIUTL CEREMONIAL DANCE 

(Boob, Social Orguniiitiion aad a/ thf inJian^^) 




PLATE XXIX, MAORI CARVED DOOR LINTELS (above) 
CARVING ON SHIP-BOW (belovtf) 


Chapter XII 
INDIAN ART 


plains Embroidery 

In approaching die art of tiic Dakota, a Siouan ^peaking tribe of the 
Plains area, a few words are due the general c jlture of the [ndiana of 
the Plains. These people in their geographical distribution spread 
roughly over the area once inhabited by ihe bufTalo (see Map, Fig. 43), 
Their material life haa always been rooled in that animah The flesh of 
the buffalo was consuined in a variety of forma. Its hide was used for the 



Fifc 43. Fumi Asiu *sp tm Burraia. (Qsii Wuiler, 

tnnHans of CAtf 

famed Plains (ipi, a# well as for shields, garments, ntoctaains, and par- 
fleches. Water transportation was little de^loped, although canoes were 
known among Mine of the tribes. The northern Village tribes, who had 
no canoes, used a bull-boat—a tub-like conlrivance consisting of buffalo 
skins stretched over a twig frame—for crossing the Missouri River. 
Land iraosportation in ancient times was on foot, while baggage was 
transported on dogs with the asaistance of the irsvois {see Fig- 7, p.fiTJ. 
After the arrival of the Spaniards, the home gradually spread through 
the Plains from the South northward and was thenceforth used for rid- 

I7J 
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ing in and chascp And m a dr all lUiifiiAl oa well, die old deg trAvois 
having been grenlly enlArged lo take advantage of |.he larger and 
(Stronger aniinaL Pollet^ wa? fiol mantifBctured beret nor is there any 
basketry or true weavingi the arl of the Plains taking (he form of bead- 
work on buffalo hide or of painling on the same material. There was 
aUo some work in wood, stone, and bone. The social organlznlion 
varied. Whernts among the easlem tribes^ a gentile organijEation and 
dual phratrief are found, the Crow in tiae tiorihwestern Plains have 
clana and phra tries which here are not moieties. whercAs the western 
tribes lack sLbs aliogeiheTi die primory ^^ocial unit being a loose local 
band, regarded by 'flr’i-iskr as I he bask and oldest social unit of the 
Plains region. TIjerc was a Camp Circle organizsiion {sec Fig. 36, p. 
100)^ more or developed in the difTcronl tribes, which was especially 
aasociated with the huffalo hunt. A large number of men a ftocieties oc¬ 
curred, fomo religious^ others military. The Sun Dance had a wide dU' 
trjhulion. There was also a ceremonial complex cEuitriug around sweat' 
house observances. 

The Plains Indians occupied a wide territory in which considerable 
tribal dififerences obtainedt hi language aa well as in culture. Over and 
above thiSp however, a marked colt Ural unity is also observables etpe- 
cially alter the Introduction of the horse^ Concentration on the hufTalo, 
exaltation of war with Jta a^^oeiated customs, elaborate ceremonialismt 
Bud some other traiUi, were charaotcristjc of Plains life as a whole* Along 
the borders of the aredt where these tribes came in contact with other 
areas, cultural fealures less typicaL of the PlaJna developed. 

The emiiroidcry^ art of the women i$ geomciritft] but also symbolic in 
a peculiar w^ny. An analysis of the mote complex geometric patterns re¬ 
veals the fact that they arc made np of simple unit designs. In this eoH' 
nexlon pattern names have developed which are used for the simple 
decorative units as w^ell as for the more complex designs- Turning now to 
the naoocn^in^ represented on Plate XIV, it should b* said at the outset 
that the Women who were the niak-ers of these designs asserted that their 
only oblect in making them was purely aeathcljc* that they were alrnmg 
at beautiful moecasina. On all the moccasma we find ortiaineiitD] borders 
which follow the uppers along the edges of the soles. These borders con- 
srsl of small geometric designs arranged symmelrically on a background 
of uniform colour. The most fre^ent design here is the triangle with the 
apex poinling upward along the surface of the moccasin. Tliia ik^lgn ia 
commonly referred to as ihe flpi pattern or ^lenl" design. In some irt- 
stinces a small rectangular area appears within the triangle and upon the 
base of it. This pattern Is referred to as the *dijor^ or ^entrance' to the lent. 
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A vjiriDtion of the tri^n^i^lar design la a block-like ligure m 2r Tb^ 
pAUern tA referred to hh the Vul-oiit' or ^Atep” paUeriit thoogh Hie whole 
figure ia still referred to ati a design. The reetajigulor horders J end 
d ore variously descritpcd pa the ^btnidJeJ the *bag/ or the "bos.* 

While the moccasins all have thia borderx there is g;rr4iter variation in 
the decQrolions of the instep. In / the tronsverse builds arc referred to 
as the Voad/ 'trail,^ or 'patId pattern; in brief, as “IraiF designs. The 
design in 2“ la known as the 'three row^ paEternt whereas the Inngitndinjif 
band on Uie insteps of 3^ 4, and 6 is called the ^middle row’ palEem. The 
painted ori^ t^etween the middle row and the border has no special name 
but is simply spoken of as ^space^ or the ^part between/ On 3 and 4 a 
series of small triangles will fie si^n extending down the middle row. 
They nrc designited as ^ertebroe.^ Of the three designs on 2^ the upper 
one was colled the ^arrow^ designs the middle one the 'box^ design^ 
whereas the lowest one remained nameless. Tlie lateral stripes in 6 wliich 
form the background for a eries of rectangles^ are referred to as the 
^filled-irp^ pattern^ 

It will be noted thoE ui almosl ail case? the names refer to objects which 
are geomelrically somewhat like the designs. 

The simple design units here mentioned, as well os olhci> I hat might 
have been lliustraled if space permitted, comprise the following set of 
primary' design onits ot patterns Fig. 44), The elaboration of Uiese 
primary units into more compie^ designs can be Aludied on the pipe and 
tobacco hags of which three are reproduced on Plate XV^ These hflgs+ 
though used by men only^ are made by womcn^ and arc regarded by both 
sexes as pure w'ork.-i of art Ordinarily the men use plain bag^, the 
decorated varieties being employed on special social and ceremonial 
occajsiona. Wiaekr thinks that these more compHcjiled designs are less 
pleasing to tlie eye than the simpler ones and that a certain confusion of 
eye movements reaulta from looking at them. ThiA, of course, is partly 
a matter of taste. The Indiana themselves referrfd to these designs as 
Tooking-glasa" patlems or ‘rodeeted" pallerns. *No one seemed able to 
give a ratioDsl explanation/ says Wisaler* *as to tlie applicability of this 
lerm, but it is possible that the elTect of such a combination of linM and 
arera upion the observer w'as noted by the Indian and expressed in the 
terns given above. The expericnoe is certainly somewhat anolagous to die 
flashing of a mirror in the face.” ^ Wissler’s interpretation does not im¬ 
press me as very feasible. It may be suggested that the term iuoking- 

1 'tWoraiiv? Art of ihe S\au% lndi»ft«>'^ ffoitriiX Awetfeifl Mii*eiiin of NAturi] i 
Hiftaiy, toL XVrih ptn 3. 23®. lh\$ diKMi^inn Ptiin* iit u hoMd on Wka- 

Iet'a »jidy. 
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g\a^* or Yvflected^ pattern derives from the faol that lJie?« are 

aymmclrica] both Jaterally and vertJcaJly^ repmenimg thercfnm the 
sort of hgiire that would result if hatl of the dotlgUp either vertically or 
horizon tat I y^ icere reflecled in walet* 

Let me repeat with reference |q the designs so far eonsidered that 



twiatid tall or polatf 


□ no 

tllled-ap 
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dng^n fij 
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Whtrlwtm) 


^ V _ 

tM£ poEntad trvJlf cDt^rat 

Frc, 44, PkinART Desicff Owns, (WMer, Amtrkim inAitnfi af lAa PMns^ 

while they constiiute elahorotioRs of unit elements which arc either con^ 
ventionalized realistic forms or geometrical shapefi with realistic refer- 
ciice, the whole complezr design is nameless and its object, according to 
the Indians, jb purely aesthetic. 

In other instances the designs vary somewhat and the symboliam ac¬ 
quires a different slant This can be seen on the gaimenls presented on 
plate \VL 6anncnl i Is a dress for a small girit which is cut from a 
single piece folded along the shoulder line with a hole cut for the head, 
'the sides of the skirts being sewed up. The oblong area across the sbotib 
decs, breast, and back is beaded with designs on a blue hockgroutid. The 
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womeii refer lo this as 'blue bfriasl licndirg/ Tlw simple E^esigTis here 
ffitind form a complex with symbi^lie si|;rtifiejiiice. The Lf-ahapad Jiguie 
on the breast of / represents the htcost of ihe turtle, whereas the wing- 
like extensions represent the sides of the turtle^* shelL The large beaded 
area represents a lake or some olher IWy water in wliich tlie reHeetion 
of the sky is seen. Must d^jgna williiTi \h\9 area on the dress traditionally 
stand for reflections of objerts in the ^ky or on the shore; the stars in 
this case are represented by the five'pointed slur desi^ns^ the clouds by 
the Iriangular designs wilb their appendages. There are also four crosses 
whirb were supposed to have l>oen put in purely for decorative effect. 
The small beaded area lo which the strings nre litd stands for the knots 
of the string. The bitaded border is a repetition of iht border in the largo 
headed area and is interpreted as the shore of the lake, 

Tliere is nn complete harmnny here between the symbolic reference de 
termined by tradition and the attitude of the artist. A woman may tell 
you that she puls the designs in to -please her eye,^ hut she also knows 
that according to tradition the designs mean 'reflections in the water* and 
(he like. 

Another interesting fact is ihal, according to the testimony of the 
wojn«i+ they sometimes dream out complex designs. In the dreanj ihe 
design usually appears on a rock or the face of a cliff, although it will 
also occur that the entire specimen In lls finished form appears In the 
dream. Such experiences are ascribed to the workings of a Jeminioe cul¬ 
ture heroine, who according lo the story seems lo have been one of twin 
sisEcre^ These twins are often spoken of aa two women tied or fastened 
to|ether+ They exercised mnny magical functions ^and are believed to 
have originated the art here discussed by giving instructions to a Dakota 
wolusn in a dream. The belief is that I his woman dreani«d out many of 
the designs now curroni. Since her death it has become common for twin 
sisters to dream stmt far designs which are always ascribed lo the culture 
heroine herself. Women other thaji twins^ however, sometimes dream out 
designs which are similarly interpretedSuch designs are copied by 
other women and thus cstahlinhed patterns later to be followed by many 
othera. Wissler says that I he few designs of recent dream origin which 
he had occasion to examine differed in nn way from other designa which 
were not due to dreams. Wiwler is right then in saying that the dream 
design is not so much a distinct type of design as an illustration of the 
Dakotan philosophy with reference to the origin of the present style of 

* Snell ui adgiiK or ijnpulod Dfiain, af U twE rorelipi io tnCMjnri 

exiwrtsnH. Our arliBtft u well dnbtncn not infr«|u«illif cliiin la \tmrt dreaiopd 
of a new pettem or DoiabinaEion of pAEirm^ W ertn of an entire arliNic caOtpOfitiaiL 
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art- Wbai h ihw^ cstablblicd belwcciii tJie |>att«niB used 

jmd the culture lieroine just rclcircd Uic art acquire a certain vague 
^ymbplie luieiground of myistic conuDtalion. 

From whiiE has hieen said a I read jr it is apparent that the symbolic mean- 
inga of die designs arc more diversified tlian the forms of the design 
pailenia. The designs on the f o ur pipe and tobacco bugs I Plate XVlI) 
H'ilJ serve to illusirate the varietiis of syrnholifiin. The Jarge design in o 
reprcscriLs rcalliers with tips; the four horBe&hoe-sJiaped figures in quiJi 
work reprint horse-tracks. Ihe other designs in tills specimen are 
given the usual pattern names. Design h represents the bulLalo; the 
bar and quill work is (lie laiL TTie divlalons of die beaded design are the 
head+ hunipp and hind quarter^ The other figures are purely decorative. 
On specimen c the diamond area within the central rectangle represents 
a butte^ the rectangle itself, the grass about iL TJie appendages to the 
rectangle are a tree or a ^forked’ tree, fn specimen d the centre of the 
design represents a hill, and the four appendagea, trees around the hill. 

[ think It will he clear from an examinadon of these four designs that to 
think of them or any parts of them as conventionalizations of rcalirtic 
or quasi-realisdc designs would be arguing in ihc face of all probability. 
The symbolic meanings are so patently artificial that they must lie con¬ 
ceived o£ as ex p&st faclOu die geometrical patterns pre-existing and the 
«>Tnbolic DdCAninga having been reeil into tbem. 

This conclusion will be supported by an examination of the designs 
on a woman^s leggings (Plate XVlfl). On Specimen a the diamond- 
shaped centre of the large figure is made up of red, green, blue, and yeh 
low triangles, and is said to reprwnl the breast of a turtle; the green 
lines extending from*the crosses represent the four directionsv The large 
blue areas widi die small white ruxtanglee are forks of trees struck by 
haJl-fitoncs. The long stripe to the right of the figure with its syiri' 
metrical projections je declared to be purely decorative. The border or 
side figure in specimen h on the left is again interpreted as forks of 
trees and tbe four directions. It is intercsljng to compare die design^ and 
interpretations on the two specimens. On specimen b the whole large 
design is taken to represent a battle. The dJamDud-Hhaped centre Is 
the body of a mart. Tlie large triangles are die tents of the village in which 
the hattle took place. The pronged figures represciiL wounds and bloodfi 
and the straight lines supporting them, tlic flight of arrows. The cross 
lines to the right arc also said Eo represent arrows and lances. Clearly^ tlie 
design on sped men b is very similar in general style lo that on specimen 
a, but the symbolic meanings are entirely diFerenL 
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Similar {ieaigns, thaugh difftring in certiJn particularg. Appear oa 
parRechc pAiiilings {Fig- 4S}.^ 

An exA;mplff may finalJy lia gi^'en of the symbolization of b more com^ 




Fto.4^ Pahtlidcii^ I WimJct, pp. cirj 


pfex event Bs illusErnted by the d^^ign on A wnl^tcoAt on Plate XlX. 
Tile battleground is lA^hiie, implying winter. The time of the month h 

* The h A ccunnwa and mo*i u^ul *cce*»rr of Floin* raatcrial tul- 

tare, ha renslrucEtoii h U iwlhlrc btat a tliect of huftha hide foldni up into a 
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dicaled by the fitAge of the moon, juid the colour of the moon^ dark blue, 
that ihe bottle wma fought al uight. The tnangular pictures of 
tenia imply ihal an btlack was made from llie enemy^a camp. TJie crosses 
on the white field lepresenl the bodies o! the fallen^ a red ero§* mean¬ 
ing a wounded warrior, a blue ctoss^ a dead one. The suiali red rec- 
tongln refiTcsciil the number oX hits that wound, ihe blue ones, of those 
dial kill. The eagle fealher attached to one of ihc crosses refers to the 
fad dial die owner struck an enemy. At the borna of the moon are small 
erosscs representing stars. 

Colours omong ihcse people have a general symbolic value, apart 
from geoitielricol form. In connexion wilh military^ matters die signifi- 
cance is as follows: red means blood or wounds; blue or black, victory or 
enemies’ camp; yellow, horse; while, snow or winier time; green, grass 
or summer. According lo Wi&sler, the Sioux hove a preference for blue. 
He also believesi that blue pigment was not known to thi::?e Indiana until 
the coming'of the Iradem, whereupon it was promptly adopted and 
substituted for black. In earlier days when a war party gained o victory 
or killed enemies, they painted their bodies black; so when blue was 
substituted^ it acquired the sonic nwaoitig. In head-work purple and 
green are sometimes u^ed with the P*smc oigniheafvec. Yellow is the sym¬ 
bol (jf ihc war-horse because of the fact dial lawny or dun-coloured 
horses were highly priced. Green is, tike bluep a new colour^ li moy he 
subsliluted for blue and yellow and generally refers to Bummer+ It Is also 
sometimes Used to designate a chief* All of these colours, bowe^^r, vary 
in significance in accordance with position. Red on a coal may mean 
that the owner was wounded; red on m weapon, lliat lie wounded on 
enemy; and the like. It is plain, nt any rate, thal die military symbolism 
diners radically from that associated with the other non-military objects 
previously eKammed. The designs used, fiowe^'cr, are in ntany particu¬ 
lars the same. This suggests once more that these designs or pa Items 
represent a general diaxacterislic of die area, whereas the symbolic menn- 

packigfl pjnaewlisi liko s mwlcm cfivelnpr. The end* ikit have bw turneiJ 
and is «eme cMt [he narfuw Hlip* sTonf; ihs edaes, are ueed for decnnti&n. The 
porfleche wu prunarilr ii«ed as m. receptacle fer dried feod* especially pentmictn 
wbich conaiited ef dried |£TOund bcrifale mcAE vilh eherrics* piu ineluded, iimtind 
inlD k. Numbers r>f ihcae were stacked In ibe ledge and broii|;hE elwniml evidence 
pf the induitry of the fainilr* the wenien in paniculax. The EEnpresaireneSi of the 
pile wu, of couTae, enhanced bj the pslntiji^ on the parflcehe&, bul the women were 
llm went to aay Lhat the deaigiu os I he ontaids priaerved I he conEcnlJ. One fathefl 
from the ErsdilioDd that the first parflechcS were soE painEcd, but thal the btir 
of the buffalo wu carefuJlr rcnipved witEmut saarrlsj the pigmented layer el the 
akin whith WM dark brnwn in coIdelt. The deftigns were produced by aeraplug away 
ponion* of thia Iiyer, with the joBultisg effect of itfbt and ahadt 
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ings dilTi^r accc>rding to irilwi. nalurt of tlie pofilUoo in iht 

fiign, aii<l even tJie of ihe per^n who readj in the mtwiing. 

Carving and Painting on the North Pacific Coast 

The principal technique of (he natives of the Northwest Coasts In- 
eluding ihe Tlingit, Haida, TairnshiAii, Bella Cbcla, and Kwakiuth is 
wooElworlc^ the principal materials being red and yellow cedar. These 
natives live in relatively large houses built of boards placed vertically 
and with gable roofs, also of board. 7lieir boatsv used both for i^ere- 
nioniul and for war purposes^ reach enornioua dimensions. They belong 
Co the sonr^alled dugout variety^ a boat being fashiuneti out of n large tree 
trunk split in two longitudinally. There is no pottery here and no has- 
Letry+ escept in the extreme North among the TIingit, who borrowed 
their basketry technique and the basis of their basketry art from ihrir 
Athapiuieari neighbours, the Tahllan. For most of the purposes for which 
the Pueblos use pots and the Californians baskets. Including that of cook- 
ingr the Nortliw-est ludiatis employ bojces^ A box of this sort consists of 
three principal elements^ I he sides, the bottooi,. and tJie lop or cover. xAJl 
the four sides of a box are fashioned out of one board, whidi is bent 
over hoi aleam to form the three comers. At the fourth comer, where the 
two sides meet, they are sewed together by means of the so-called disap¬ 
pearing stitch. Then ihe four sides arc fitted over the bottom, which has 
an elevated section over which the sidi^s of the box fit snugly, so that 
once this is accomplished^ the sides and boltutn form a solid unlit wilfiout 
the use of any such additional devices as pivots, sewingx or anything else^ 
The cover of the box fits over the top of the sides In I he same fashion^ 
but less snugly. 

Wood Is also used for making dishes af an endless vnrlety of shapes 
and sizes, baby-cairying boards, spoons or ladles (aLso made of horn), 
a variety of ceremonial paraphemulia, such as masks and stalTft. and 
various ritualistic adornments which are made out of the aolt iimer bark 
of the cedar. Wood ii employed for the totem-poles and memorial cob 
□mna, ^me of which reach great size. Even the famous ChiJkat blankets 
woven by the Tlingit women have a wooden component, the malerials 
employed being mountain gaai wool and the soft Inner bark of the cedar. 
As secondary materials, bnncT ivory, and hom are atao employed by 
these Coast tribes. 

The wood lechnique of the Pacific Coast has become the basis of their 
very remarkable art which lakes the form of carving, in low and high 
relief, applied to totem-poles, ineznorloJ colunms, boxes, dishes, and 
tadlesi and of painting, also applied to boxes as well as to the walla uf 
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houses and the of eanoa. The decorative |i«itlertia an the GiilJcat 
hLanhets^ olfhough tndde by Komen and more highly Convcation^lited 
tlian any of the other foirns of .^orthwes^ art, must also l>e included in 
the general range of wood-inspired art, in lo far as a Koman executes the 
woven design after a pattern painted oti a hoard by a man (see Fig. 46)i 
|U 5 l as our Jadies embroider roiJ knit niter hlue-print patterns, or used to. 



Fic. 46. PaTT£K?V‘BOjuio fON CiULKAT BunEET. tEcnmofii^ The Chilk^ Blanket, 
Driwn by MI» llarriettc Akin.) 

Tills Northwest art is lo n £«nsc realistic, in so far as It deals with aui- 
malst hirdssi sea creatures, and the hiiman figure, all of whieli are recog- 
lii^ablc in their artistic ^ ersluns; but in the character of its execution the 
art is convent Iona J, to a greater or le&ser extern. The carving on the 
totem-poles and luemoriaL columns is^ on the whole, tlie most realistic, 
w hereas dial on the boxes is ofleu highly conveotlonalkcd, the oxlrcirie 
of convetiLioualiaation, os just stated, being reached in the woven designs 
of the Cbilkat blankets. 

Passing uoii^ to the art of carving and painting itself, let me note at the 
outset that the external inspiration for this art is provided by animals 
and birds whose representations in art are n^ed os the i^o-callcd 'crestsi’ 
an object thus adorned hecoming of great emotional value to the people 
and aiticnlaling with dieir aoclaJ and ceremonial organization and their 
religious and mydmJogical cuneepta. When thus reprt?sented in artisdc 
design, tiie dlfl-crent partx of an animal or bird are not equally sig- 
nihcanl. (Certain features are selected for empJaa^is and become symbolic 
of thit particular animoJ. The little figure (Fig. 47), for example, which 
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Vwk. 47, lltr- 

lESrSTINt THE BEAVJdL 
Fitim Mfidrls of FlAidi To^ 


14 taken from the model of a totcm-polc, repre:f:enu a lieAver. A first view 
of Uie face mi^^ht suggest a human couiile- 
naiicCf Lul the Isrt ihal ihe eajri are on lop 
rather than at the aidea cliaraclej-izs il as that 
of an attlmalr The Iwo large inciaora protrud¬ 
ing from the mouth &tamp Uie animaJ os a 
rodent, namely a beaver; ihe tail h turned 
up In front between the two hind leg«t and 
on it there is a crosadialehlng whiE;h repre¬ 
sents the scales on the beaver's tail. This ia 
another symbol of the beaver^ In its fore paws 
ihe animal Isolds a stk-h. The nose short and 
forms a sharp angle wilti the foreliead; the 
largo nostrils are represented by highly $tyT 
tera f^iei Cm«i in Stale. BpiraU. Of these various features asso- 
(Boas, FfWikiiT AitJ elated wilh ihe beaverj the large incrisorsp the 
crosfl-Jiatched tailp the stick,, and tlio form pf the nose are the moBt im^ 
partaiit. They may all appear on a particular earvjijg or ibey may not- 
The presence of ihe incisors^ for cxamplCi or of tile erosi-hBiched taih 
b in itself suHicIent to Identify the can Jug ns that of a 
beaver, 'thus In Fig+ 48 the representation is very similar 
indeed, not so much in the proportions as in mode and 
details of the treatment. Hertt however, the stick is ab- 
aenL In Fig. 49 + whielt is a spoon, all the tectli arc omilled 
except an uppt^r pair of incisors; the nose is also dilTer^ 
entp in so far as the spirals are omitted. The scaly tail 
is here 100+ only it appears on tlie back of the spoon. In 
Fig^ 50 ^ which is a palming from a Kwakiull house- 
frontp the body of die beaver has vanished^ but the palnt^ 
ing can be readily identified aa that nf a beaver: the in- 
eisors are there* the ^sealy tail appears under the moutht 
the scales in this case being represented more rcalisLi- 
caljy; the broken lines around the eyes indicate the 
hair of the beaver^ another moderate touch of realism. 

The nostrils are large and rounds even chough they luck 
the other features inentioued before^ The two clawed fig- Fio.4B.Ciav- 
urea under the comers of ihe mnutfi aie the fed* 

Similarly* the ?^-Eiib<iJ& of the sculpin are fins and tail, 
whidi Ore conimnn to it and otfier fiahf while the specific symbols of 
the scutpin are Iw'o spines rising over the mouth and n joint dorsal fin. 
The symbol of a hawk is a large beak^ hooked and curved backward 
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m that its slender pDiiit touches the chin or the nnuulh. The fnce here, es 
in many olh^r aucli ca3fA^ may be EltogrlhcT hilTliafci+ except for that 
unmistakable beak which Identifies it as longing to a hawk, [n Fig. 51 p 
for example^ the head is Ehal of a hawk with the usual 
beak. At the lop of the ligwre is m man with a head 
very much like the hawk's below^ except for the 
beak, Tlie man is holding an anirnal which may he 
a dragon-flyH The symbol of the knicr-whalc^ espe¬ 
cially as represented by (he Flaida, is a Jong dorsal 
fin which may cilJier be plain or have a while stripe 
or circle painted on it> Tlie head is clongatcdt the 
mouth long and sejuare in front. Tlie noslrils are 
IcrgCp high, and also elongsied. When represented 
on a lolem-pole or n Sj>oon, the head is n I ways so 
placed that the Jong snout points downward. Fig. 52 
repnsents killer-whales, whose syniboJs can be e-osily 
recugni/ed. 

The bear ia symboliied by a large mouth set with 
many tcediTi often in tlic act of swallowing some ani¬ 
mal or human. The tongue protrudes, as a rule; the 
nostrils are high and round and sometime are repre¬ 
sented by spirals; the pwws of the bear are large end 
arc usually provided wslh very long claws. 

The rnosl distinotiYe characterisitics of tlie shark are a large mouth 
filled with numerous, often triangtilar. teeth and n high decoration over 
the forehead on which two or three curved lines, in the form of crescents, 
can usually be found- 

The symbols of the difTenent animals may be brought togeilier Lii the 
fallowing enumerationt «s given hy Boas.^ Beaver—large ineijiors, large 

* Bcos, rnmiHvr Afl^ p. 20Z Thii *Letcli of Nonhiml ill it based on Bou'i 
1 might odd lo Ebt» thii the fikf:|ch of ^ojihwnii CocM irt in Boiu'i booh 
U ■ nviied fciBion of hii eSHy, The B«or*ti^c An of the Indims of I be North 
P^lhc Come oJ Amrrka’ AmenCJin Mibunim of NitunJ EliiEOry, lel. 

XXIX, pp, 123-176 h which Appeared mmt forty year* iflo. In ifiii deiAiled and 
highly ADHjytical invcvti^atioji Bi:i 4 a iMOcreded is iinravellina whaE up Ed Ehcn had 
appeared u the myi^ery of Northwest an. lie pr»inied oulp in particuUr, iKtl an 
anlfflst or bird, u reprcMiiTed m thu art, m often conceii^ed ae dawcEed, the di^erent 
pant of the crcAture ihua aequirln^ rclAtiyc freedoBi of fflOvcrr^cnlp itmtEed, baweTer, 
by thv laCE that ibeir nmuraj ipatUf rcUlJOttfl in the animal^ body mmt hei lo a 
decree, prcHn'ed. Tht eonvenEionalJjiilioB of the difirrenl bodily parta, Ehua 
divided, hencefoilb procnseded sepArBldy for eieh part. Llliiniiely ibia led, » 

|b the eue of I be (^ilkftt blanket, lo a priacticafly compirte forroAlizin^ of the 
palEcm, in which the animal fofffl Cvttld m lonier be kdanlified^ or only bucly 
In inch flUreme iosEanceo 1 'Ceadillg;* ol the deafen mtmt liule mare Elian knowing 
whit ibe an lit had inlcnded. 



Fic. 4^. Carvij^g 
mow KjihSLX DF 
SrDO?« HcriKSSJHT- 
i?(0 BuvEii, Tuai- 
ciT. iBoaa^op. eirj 
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Fit SO, Foi A liousEFiorfT Plac:ep 

Ch™ tNK Dqor, RiPiuafirrfiprc THE Bi^vm 
KwAi^iirtu (Bwp oPr cdrJ 


rDund ncrae^ acat^ tail, 
stick in liie fore pawi, 
Scutpin^twa ipjnc^ ly* 
mg nvcf the mouth and 
a eontlnuoufi domi fin. 
Hawk — lar^w cnrVTd Iicsk 
with the point turned 
backward and fouehlng 
the JacCi Eagle — ^large 
curved beak with the 
point turned downward. 
Killer-whalc^Jarge long 
head, large elongated 
nostrils, round eyes^ large 
mouth set wilh leethr 
blow-holer most im- 
porlant of all, large dor¬ 
sal bn. Shark or dog-fish 
^an elongated rounded 
cone riaing over the fore- 
headi with two or three 
circles represculuig nostrils and several curved lines representing 
wrinkles, mouib with depressed comcrSi curving lines on the checks, act 
of gills, round eyes, nnmerous sharp iceth, and pe¬ 
culiar tail. Bear—large paws with long claw^Sp large 
mouth set with teeth, protruding tongue (frequent!y)i, 
large round nose, sudden turn from snout to fore- 
head+ Tlie sea^monstcr, dragon-fly, ffogi ^nd snail 
also have their symbolic parts and typical forms of 
representation. 

Being equipped with the know ledge of the symbolst 
Jet us now apply it lo the deciphering of the three 
totem^polc models (Plate VH},^ 

On pole fi three creature* arc represented. Tlie top 
on* is the bear with its animal ears on top of the 
head and the huge claws. It is devouring a human 
Bgure, half-hidden Jn its mouth (an indiefttion* by 
the way, that a slave was buried alive under this 
house-post when it wa£ erected). The large project¬ 
ing cylinder with its five segments cm top of Uic 
bears head, indicates five potlatches given hy the 


Fic. SL Lowiv 
Figure, Kawr; Ur- 
Ma FictrsE, Maw 
Jlouni^o Ihucorc- 

FiV, PVDBABLT 
TuMSHLiJf. CBati^ 
op, ciS.i 
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owners of tlie pole. Under ihe bear h tbc ^luirk witb itic Lt$UEil three 
cresceeite en lop of the fojfehead> and al^ a UhrH in the loyfcr lip 





wliieh nieanH (hat the shark in this eaie 
repre^nU a woninn. Below the shark is 
llie roven with its beak. The belly of the 
raven Is used for a -fiJIer face/ a lacre 
that iSf without any partieolar aignifi' 
catiorti but used as an element in the 
drsigrt (or carving) to Till in^ an other¬ 
wise linoocupied space.* Another such 
face appears in the lower part of the 
body of the sharkp betw^een the ears of 
I lie ra ven. 

On pole b the lop figure represents 
an eagle^ wjlh ihe typical beak^ point 
i^traigliL and tJic breast featherap par¬ 
tially realistic. The second figure h a 
bear, w'hh long claws on all four pawa; 
he is holding a column of five (or 
six) potlatch disks. The lowest figure 
ia a beavcft wiUi four incisors^ the 
round noslrilsr the slick in the fore^ 

. with a ^filler face/ 

The totem-pole c carries the carving of lliree creatures. On the lop is 
the shark with its large mouth and triangular teethp gills on the side of 
the fi^ce, and three crwent-like ahapes on 
the upward projeedan of the forchcadn It 
will be noticed that the^ symbols of the 
shark could not have been properly placed 
had llie animal been represented in its nat^ 
oral position^then, of course, they would 
have been buried within the pole. So the 
face has been brought onto the top of the 
animaTs head and appears on the pole In 
greatly eiaggerated dimengiona. Below the 
shark is ihe raven with its huge beak and 
the conventionaJ wings at the sides. Below 

it is the killer-whale^ ll may be conceived „ ^ Dascinc Hat, 

I , V L I 1- - i , Refiles£HT1?(c klLLal-WuSLE, 

as Jyuig on its back, split in two along the TsrwsmAjf. (Bcjas, -op. ciij 


naif FlA»iii.as 
or 3iiroo!rrAf?f>CoAT 
Rp^ESK^Tl?iC KlLLfX- 
Wmales. Tuserr^ (Boa*, op. cit) 

puw'Sp and the cross-hatched tsiL 


* St3ch fillers—an ejE-iiaiSiin, 1 whole fice, m e«ometrieaJ eLbik! oE fojne wn— 

are CdtiNSnllr u»d in Northweit Bpeciraen^. appirenllr in confomutr with the 
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hcUy^ the Kewl Icanliig far forward over ilie Wy, aa ail to appear un 
the pole. There is here the ^on||‘ snout, tlie dorsal fin split in two and 
provided with a whiie circle, die two [jarts of 
the fin appearing on the two sides of the pole» 
and the typical bifurcated tail of the apecieSd 
which is bent over ao as to cover the bcIJy of 
the killer and inciiicnlally fill die space be¬ 
tween the mnudi and the bottom of the poJe, 

Into the large lateral spares left by the tail 
the two parts of die dorsal fia are fitted. And 
ihenT the last touch! The tail itselft if repre¬ 
sented without additions, would leave a con¬ 
siderable part of the bottom of the pole uti- 
deeorated; so a face is coried on the top of 
the tail: it is merely a 'filler face.* 

h juujit be remembered that these syrnhoUc 
- parts of unimaia appear when the whole aniinnl is reprcjenled, hut they 
may also be used wheji the animal form has become reduced or even 
disappears altogethcr+ The efforts made to adjust the representation of 
the aninial to the shape of the object can he illustrated by a number 
of speciinens. In Fig, SS^ representing a wooden dancing hat, ihe body 

of the killer-whale Is 
gpnct therefore the es«ti+ 
tial dersal fin appears on 
the top of die head, 
whereas the flippen are 
allached to the head, as 
if they were ears project¬ 
ing backwards. On the 
wooden hat in Fig, ^ die 
animal, in this case a isclilpin^ is enYLBagcd as split from the back. The 
two halves dins formed extend along the rim of the hal, the two sides of 
the rooutb appear in front, the fin, spilt in two^ appears on die two sides 
of the bat, and die typical tail of the speeiesv un the side opposite of 

principle of Iwinc si liitls sp»ce imdrcorited ■» poMiblcr This principlfl i* 
luiifonnljr in their ul, bul Jt i» pevertbeicM in iu openlba 

and fTrquend]^ ludi to enrious combiniliou oi dmign. It sIpO hf*n r«p<yji»EblG 
for A common miireprsiienUlion, cspSCistl^ of totcm-poln. On ihcM ■ number of 
Ikci wnl ohen be PM, in addilMB to tho^ of the mnimmlw frpiNMted on ibe pole, 
EaxJy observer*, erituicoioaly rcfandcig iJI fice* « cquiTaJenL were led to 
of thfi lolcm-pi^le M t family Crw, s kiI Vf colicclion of •Jirejlril portrait*. Ths 
pole, of cOureav W no uich ihiiug^ 



Ftc. SS. DiiEii:iiE^Di§ir REFKESEPfTiNC Seal. 
{Boob, op. 



Flo. 54 . C411VINC 
os Vt'oODES }IatKe^ 
■r^Hrrrtsa IkULTIri. 
op. ril.) 
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the head. En Fig. 55+ a gr^aic dish representing a seaL the animal hu 
been similarly split. Its different parla can he readily recogniaed. On the 
bracelet in Fig. 56, rcprc&rnliiig a bear^ the onimaL is split in two ab 
Iqgether, cjccept hi the region oi the nose, the two sides of the animal ei' 
tending laterally to the left and right of the nose. The enormous mouth 
really consists of two problcfi of tJic natural mouth, as Been from the 
right and left sides. In this specimen^ it will be seen* the did'erenl parts 
of the animal are represented in n decidedly conventlonallMid Iohel 



Fic. SIS. Design on a BsAcaurr a Bulah, 

Nass Kivd rapiANS. (Bw, ap^ ejf J 


On the Ha Ida painting.^ Fig. 57, representing the bear, I he division of 
the animal into two Jiarts appears even more conspieuouEly, the enormous 
mouth appearing in the centre of the design with the nose perched on the 
lop,, whereas the retnnanb of the two sides of Uie animal appear as two 
emaciateddoohing creatures facing each othen A similar representation 
of the hear will he seen on die houseTront in Fig. 5E, and another one 
representing Uie scnlpin^ on the w'ooden hat of Fig. 59^ or on I he pa int^ 
ing in Fig^ 60+ representing a dog-fish. In the slate carving. Fig. 6L repre¬ 
senting the sea monster, the squc«ing of a design Into a given shape 
becomes espKcially consplcuoua. It will be seen that the dorsal bn here 
is placed downward so as to conform to the vertical line of the siah. The 
tail is turned upward to fit into the allowed spaeCt and the long snout is 
curved upward too, to fit within the range marked by the horijsonfal line 
at the top of the slate. In Fig. 62, representing a killer-whale in con¬ 
siderably conventlonmllxed detail, the animal Is provided with two dorsal 
finsr The body of the Idller^whale ia bent around the rim of the dish, so 
that the tnil touches die month. The two dorsal bus are laid Bat along the 
back, whereas the flipper occupies the centre of the dfgh. 

When these carvings are compared with the Tliogit carved hox repre- 
sealed in Fig. 63* it will he observed that ihe reduction of the body here 
has proceeded very far. In thi-s case the eye-dc&igns and the adjoining 
cunes on the upper margin arc 'fillers.^ 

The representations on the four sides of carved traya in Fig. 64 show 
how far the conventionnlizatlon ofjhe different parts of on animal can 
go even in carvings. 
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Fic. 57* FAiafTint Aephe- 

fiErcTT^ua BiiAk, EJaic»a (Bo»t 
ep. tifi) 



Fit S^-. WesMEN Hat Ttta 
PaJ^vtiKC RELFflESErni^c Sojl- 
npi, Haida^ IBdu, tfp. of,) 



F]e, 5S, pATprftrfE moK a 
HoU5HTI0?fT A 

Bear, iBw, 

cil.> 



F^c, 60. pAtetriHC Hefve- 
^pvtlKC A DwrFuU, HaIPA- 

(BOAJk ppm CU.} 


Fwk 6 L Slate Ca^h- 

i?ic Su' 

^fo?l!lTEP, MaOIA. 

<Bm», jpp. rifj 



Fk. 62 - SiATi Disa with DtJitesi 

RmiESEHtiHfi KiujLirWMAix, Haipa. 
(Bma, pp. di-} 
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ft will carry m toc* far Lo alt^mpl to also analy^ iUf Cliiikal blanket. 
From the tw* specimens here reproduced (see Fig. fj5), a good idi:a con 
be derived both of the decorative efTeci here achieved aiid of the eJ<trfaiie 




Fic, 63. CilMvzs Bot, Tujfcir. {Bosb, op. cir.) 


can veal iotiaJiration of the arnmal design, Jo ca^cs such as this eveu ei- 
perto wiJI vary Jn their ioterpretatiooA of a design, f Sec also Fig 66.) 

In coficJuding tbia daflcripllvc sjcclch, which does not begin to eKhuu&t 
the wealth of the malerlal avirilable for analyst I Hant to draw atten¬ 
tion to the carved 6gurie from British CaJumbiB (Plate XXIV), the 
TJingit helmet and raasJc (Figs. 67 and 68}^ and the Haida cai-ving of a 
woman nursing a child (Plate XXV), as Jllnatrationa of the realism 
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which these native can altaiu when they en destre. In the carved 

figure^ iVorthwest slyU could only he recogniued in the eyebrows and 
ihc figures on the cheek^i* The rcpi-effenlalion of Uie face^ hair, and long 
garment revenZs great skill in reali4»n. What the t^ncf ims succeeded in 
conveying is iJje senae of body under the garment. FigSt 67 and 68 are 
studies In facial erprcsflion. In Fig. 67, the head of an old man alTortcd 
with part in I paralysis b represented. The treauiiefit here is so naluralis- 




Fit CARvm Tra^ts. (Bosju >0J3. drj 


tic ns tq lead Boas to regard this speeimea as a portrait licad. The blank 
stare of I he cyeSt the lateral dislocation of the eom and fnouth, the con¬ 
torted wTinkies on the right cheek, all loll the story anmistakahly+ 
Fig. 68 represents a dying warrior. Here wc see the relaxed muscles of 
mouth and toague, the drooping ey^elids, the motionlesi eyeballs; the 
mask almost seems to be dying under oae’s very eyes. In these two 
specimens the artist aiso porfrays, with some exaggeration, the typical 
sO’CaJled pentagonal face of the Indian, a configuration brought about 
by the great lalcral expanse of the upper and especially the lower check 
bones. The Haida sUlc-carving i Plate XXV} is a realistic master^ 
piece. The baby clasping bis molherV breast is really a bear, os rep ealed 
by the enorinous paw^hands with long claws paitiaJly inil>eddcd in the 
woman^a breast. The woman is in agony, her head is thrown bade^ eyes 
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6$. CfflLITAT Bl.-irfKETA. op^ cUJ 




Ftc, 6&, HaixiA fAiZVTiJresL LSw^nidiu Tht llat^A} 

Thwt p«jjatiJifcA m vKTj typiml of ^fonhw-c*! mtu At 6r»t t, md c b«k #«y 
timilif. In r«cl, a nEid £ uc biriK c n ■ m^iquilo, u rev^al^ l^e 

curl^ up pmbofNcis fpl hhU on rKlrt Irg (/). Otwerve tiao tht font vUhla tbo 
cje^i /^t ond |b« !»« eompleiti dnra |n th« denigno ot bu« d! itKit, 
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Pic^H 67. Tlinot Eimiier, REiwiL?mNC. Fic. ^ Tu^grr .MiitE 

PilllTIALLV PAHALYmi FA££ OF AH OlD MaTT. RkTHF^F^TI^C A [hlffC 

{Boan. op. o>.> {Bms* op^ ctL} 

are half clo^, pain aJid ruuseuler Leasioii |«;fvflde the i/i>'!iole figiirt* 

* We knav, of c^nnet iLtt ihe art ot certain pcupKcf and pericMla wu diflin^ 
KuiflliciJ by iu rcaJiBin: ihc mit of ifae Palacalithie cafe-dweljen &f EuudpTk ibil of 
the AfHcac Buflluncn, that of R-rnaJs^ancc ^ie1 Krriihd#, In warda, rrabanl it 

itieir a ityle and a convenTiim. But ibii apart« h fAiiat be undenlqod that rvaliRtic 
pr uqtliralijitie reprcunlaLion rcquiiea CFitiin tpn!i5e in ibe axtiat i 

equipnient: he muvt be able le and W parlray io ai Iq cariiTcy tlic 'iniit* 
(about ibc ^reality’ porurayedy and carry ccnvieiioo. Not eraryofM can do thia^ 
whiirm- the rtyic ur convettEinn. fl C<«l]d prabably he alwwii+ if the data were 
avail abic, that anions primilivcti^ wbcTO ari^ t* ve ki»v, la an actotnpliatoent of 
the many, tbem ii raOTt difference belir«fl the bcil and tbe leu |Eood when the 
ait a rcalilElc [ban when Jt u ^cumcirteal, o-r ai Icaat, that Icwer lEldbrtdmIi ara 
capabJe of prodttcin^ the best. 
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INDIAN ART (Continued} AND THE 
WHARE WHAKAIRO 

Pueblo Pottery 

Before we pjisA to ati examioAtion of PuFblo poUery^ a few words are 
due the general culture of tfitste peoplcSr The Pueblos certainly possessed 
one of the highest cuJturesT if oot I he highest culture^ of all the Amerfcaii 
Jodiaos north of MerieOi—etspeclally matenBl culture. This is in part 
accounted for by their close relationshipH and contacls with the Aatecs 
of Mexico. At any we hud in these two areas marhed parallel isms, 
not Only In laugougc but also izi the ytilizatron of stone for buildings 
(in Zuni mostly adobe^ in Kopi^ stone), the prevafence of ajgricullure, 
tbe liigli del'd Ejpuient of potteryr a compfex cosmogony connected wilft 
an dalwrate ceremonialism. In contrast to most other North Ameri¬ 
can iribtfs^ the people of the Pueblos were specialists in more than one 
form of craft and art^ We hnd here not only tJie best^niade pottery Jtt 
North America, but also excellent baskets and weadng. Even though 
hunting, as usual, played its part in the domratic economyp agrlculliixe 
Constituted I ho essential material base of life, with die additional feature 
that men, not W'omen, were the agricultural labourers; women, on the 
other hand, were the pottery malcers* Agricultural leduiique was char- 
arlerired by the presence of a Aystem of irrigation^ essential in this arid 
region.^ 

^ Audion mokir Oiurh af thq phy«ieil enviroumenl df the Southwest Ju 

tryinpf to Oocdunl for the pcvuliarilJefl of thii cuhare. 'CeriAiU lunound- 

ingB^' Goddifd in hia fndiani of iAe SoiHAte^t$t (p. 15 ) ^ 'aJih in A meoAuxe 
ihflurnce art, rcligJorr^ irid nurn'i coofcprion of the tuifnenw: at ■ whole. Ln ihe 
Soulhwc^ is an atriM^sphcrr won derfoily clear through whk-h ana sen with ercal 
diAtiTictn-cM the BcnJpturcd mounlain peaka and rplfi^ And cha Tiriauily coloured 
flaMtippcd [crriccd jncaas. The noTent ftcima with ECrrifyinf thunder and fre^ 
quanl nJ nbowa which mark tht> anaonal Mirui I he BiiflUfe, the ihimEncr and the 
whFrl^winds of the dry scasun hive prodaecil resuEt* which we find reflected In 
furmiiias^ praycn^ and piernrhil art. Only in the Southw»E do Ehc Roda 
irtTrJ wiifi rarnluwa and liehtnin^ and wrap them^tiea in clouds tied with aun- 
beam!*. So pTuiKiunccd are ibeac fearurea Ehat one fecK from whatever unknawii 
■durec carue ibe {Kople thciUaejvea WiEh ihrir laikBiiige and ciri|;:inal euitama, ihat 
many fcatuiea of their ajIs, their inirthDioBy, and their religion cculd only have 

JOS 
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In this of Pueblo [xsttery, as tcdmique and as art, 1 abali 

follow in the main the carelui entl discerning stud); of Ruth U Buiiiel, 
The Fuebio Power, which carritii the signiEcant aublille, A Sualy of 
Creative Ima^maiion in PrimUivt Art. Mjk^ Biitiier* book coIn|irij« an 
examination of the potterii' of four Pueblos: Zunl, Aconia, San lldefonao, 
and Hopi* 

Amonp the Znni the clay for the pottery ii secured from a rather dia- 
tant place on the tf>p of Cons Mountaint where a dark grey ahale ahoirnda, 
The acoek:^ to this spot ii difficull, and 50 a journey for pottery clay lac- 
comes quite an expedition atcompanied hy religious rilea. When the 
clay has licen secured it niusl be crumbhxl^ cleaned, and spread out for a 
couple of dnyi^ hcforie it can be ufed. Pulverized polsherdi are used for 
tempering. Fragmenta of broken bouschold pot* or sherds lying about 
the ruins arc ground to fine powdej- on a metate or grinding stonct and 
mixed with the fresh clay. In n^ixJng the paste, comments Miss Buriiel, 
the natives ore guided by their tactile sense of the proper propurtiona, 
developed by experience; they are quite nnconscicitis of what these pro¬ 
portions are in riumerical terms^^ 

The texture of the clay used in the Pueblos included tn Miss Buruccl'a 
studv differs w between one Pueblo and ihe others. She found tiiat the 
Acoma ware was the best. The pasle here is light in colour and very 
haul, and llic texture ii fine. Tlie surfnws are very emooth and the walla 
almoat as ihin as flJi eggshell. In spite ef lliis slighliicsa of build, the ves- 
kIs nre strong and water-tight. Zuiii pottery, while good enougK for 
prtclical purposes, is heavy and eoarxe. The walla of the vessels arc thick, 

esiMen md could oply conlinue la in ihr Southwe?!,' Li^o olb« *och inl«- 

pivtfliioRg cullidT, thLfi one Ml be Im Kri&llilv- B«E it *1» 

be AiirEiLE[Gd ch*E iIm filnesa of tlie cttltiirr n> I be Hivsfonmenl ia appirml enouBlL 
*One women m Arivfiiju we fire toTd, givrt ll» following recipe: iwp cupe 
lempeHng lo eicb cup of elmj. Thh Wipe, ib^ tceffl* ImpcsMbfc. 

Tbe iiamc applica- 10 ibe proccM df ej^ixEivg; ibe eltiy with wiJcr, ihe nc^ itege lil 
the proceedings Here ifvcre i^ HO «nfc of tsj quHnliielive rclilinn Liawcen 
liquid end solid perts^ It w&uld in fact be pnicEicallr imposwbTe lo airive et nich 
a retiOp we nre lold, for it would up^n Uifl rapidil]^ wHh which ibe c «y 

h vorkcii the aridiiy of llw dinette raiairiuE a c-iniUnl compenaXtloR for tn Apon- 
lion. Thu kneadmg: a a JiflkuJt latk; cViuiinE il canlinucd wbile the cliy W ^ 
ing piixed, the E^tiy ptanidca being removed m the soti paflic iwitscs ttiwiigh i e 

This flbctor in the i«hnique, RBiRcly an eff^tivc procedure combined with 
uncrmKioujmeJia of the pRrtkala™, m whkh ihe iulhor draw* atlcnUoH. ht« an 
iniporEafiK general braring Ofl the pg.ychofcigy of craft i(coropafe p. ill 1+ tn i 
lUm H3cb U ihH fhe malctiil arid it* moulder air alm«t eqTiliwIcnl faewre in an 
inuracting whole. Qiantin^ she aim of the workef, wbkb of la to p^ucc 

■ fit claf, the rt$i U a matter of mechanicil presauTc bj the pa«le on tbe finsei* 
and bj these m the cliy. Ill ibi* mecbanical complex the Emgen play aflOMSt *a 
auEomaEic a pan ai doei Lbc clef* 
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though not as ihick as ihohe of the HopL The surfaces oi the wsjc, when 
not slippedt are rough. Also^ the vessels are inconvcnjCJilly heavy. The 
paste here la dark brownish. The ware of San [Idefonso is alsu hpa\7. In 
Lecture gl is smCKitbcr than the Zuh\ and is hard and strong; it is^ however^ 
not water-tight ; as soon as ihe vessel is filled with waier^ Uie beautiful 
black surface becomes dull and streakcdta fault that cnniiot be remedied. 
HopL ware is even worse—the walls are thicL the paste Soft and coarse. 
It is rendered smooth by polishing but becomes scratched and flaked. 
The fragile vessels oflen crumble when first filled witli water. The author 
found that these types of warCt as technique, are definitely localized and 
constant within each group at any given lime, allhough a^ lirr^c passes^ 
changes come about. 

The next problem is the moulding of the vessel described by Miss 
Bunxel, in substance, as follows. First a lump of clay ia worked with 
the hand!^> By hollowing this out or prying it flat, a cup- or disk-shaped 
base is formedp which is tlicii placed in a low mouldy made either of the 
bottom of a broken pot or of a Mucer or pie tin filled with clay and 
sprinkled with sand- Carefully, the base is pressed into tlig mouldy then 
rounds of clay arc added to build up the waUfi, The clay is rolled between 
the hands or on the floor into thin Jong strips, about an inch in diameter, 
and from two to ihree fed long^ wbich are added lo the top of die veeseL 
The straps ore always placed inside the finished wall and pressed Into 
place with the fingers. In rolling and joining care must he exercised net 
to permit air spaces Lo remain, for this would cause the vessel to break 
during the firing. In making small vessels the shaping is begun afEer the 
walls have been huiJi up to die full height^ except for the neck; jti larger 
vessels, prcliminar)" shaping accotnpanies the huiJding. A|J shaping is ^ 
done from the intcrioft except when the outer surface is being smoothed. 
The only tools used are fragments of gourd shell, pieces of different 
curvatuie being used for shaping the different parts of the v^kul. When a 
ZuBi vcoselp usually a large water jar,, is built up to a point sorhewhat 
below the ahouliler^ It is set aside fqr a few houra to bccornc firm enough 
to support the upper walls. During this lime the upper edge must be kepi 
constantly wet. An important additional point is that the lower pan of the 
vessel is set in its final form before the upper part is moulded^ As no 
correcdons are possible after the half-finished vessel Kbs been ^et aside 
and driedf it is evident that the entire form mmU be clearly visualised 
before this occurs. And here agaj 4 i^ aa in the case of clay mixing, the 
final form is not a niatter of trial and emij 'adding a little there and 
taking off srifnetbing here^; on the contrary: ^the operator la guided by a 
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very definite of proportiDn^ no loss rigorous bccnu^ it h iin- 

conscious/ * 

When the pot hoit been givefi the desired lonn it instill far from ready. 
There remains the JAborioufl proem of preliminary Bni^hing, slipping^ 
and polishing, Wlien the Is thoroughly dried, the rough hnUhing 

begins. The whole surfai?e b lUDlstened and scraped^ inside and out^ all 
roughiieefl is worn dowop die ridge formed at the lop of the mould b 
diniinaled. the walls are further Uiinned, and the rijn Is made smooth 
and regular. The tool employed in Uxis process is a plain knife, the lop 
ijf s baking powder tin, nr a rough Stone* At Zuili, this rough hnbhing 
is done very hurriedly and carelesslyx w’lth die result dial the jiars show 
many irregulariliea ol surface. At other places die same technique is used 
with much greater care. If any imperfections of sstruclure are noted at 
this stage in the proceedings, such as crackst, air bubbly ar pieces of 
grilly materia] imliedded in the clay, which would cau$e the pot to break 
during the firing, the vesi^^l b destroyed and the some elay used for on^ 
otiter vessel. * 

The oeit process is the application of the slip, which U m iKia solution 
of very fine eley containing no tempering. With a sinoo[h cloth it b evenly . 
applied to the surface of the vessel. Three or four coatings are the rule. 
The colour of the slip varies with the Pueblos. At Zuni, Acotna, and 
Laguna it is ehalky white. The bases of the pots remain unsltpped nt 
Zuhj, whereas at Laguna and Acoma tliey are slipped with bright orange^ 
red. At Hopi the eilipping is done with the sameclsy that forms the paste 
for the pot. This claVt which is a clear light grey before firing, turns yeb 
low during I be process, shading from pale ivory to a deep bu tT tinged 
with rose. A bright red slip is used at San IldcfonsoL If the fire is smoth- 
ered at the right moment, the slip turoi to a deep lustrouft blacL 

The last proreae b polishing, which b begun while the last coating or 
slip is still damp. The surface is rubbed lightly with a very sitioolh stone. 


■■ tiDprrued hy the eifltikritf of pmponioOB in m number of SflJi fldptonsD 
A ftimilAjity h e™i "ihit they miahl almMX hATe been CAit fmm thv lome irwcdd/ 
Atisi Bunifl drew the pDUef** iiteulion Id one relAtion, naraely fhil of the beAd 
ID the fleck, which is limOtt invarithlT 2 tJ, whefeupon |he pol^mAkcrt ihal 

I bey had never thaughl of Ihifl brforeL Ffere u bcfdrc, ihen* ihoe Cfifw-WDinrn did 
not Ihiflk of form in tenas i>f nURKfieel r-fllAliuOA nor were iFrey jndded by the 
flumber or wm ot ilie strips of bIaJt uwd. Whan pfra^cd br wme prJrwipIc, 

e!l fhe pottere Vfthout cKcrpticn^ stated: 'It muil be even iJI iidvnd, not lir^cr on 
oiae itde ihen Afluthfr, lIm nook inil*t not be loo lonat >he nwulh must not be loO 
ihiaJL* Tlidiiftb not flUflacricAliy cvgnizsnt of ihc probicai of fol^. I be nitirt pot- 
leu Are ncveTthrleH kighijr Ktuiiitc to lu u sbiwa in ibc □nECdraiilr of resKii 
in Any one rillaiVt a* welt u in the very critied aitilyde thoim by ihe womeA 
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This of ihe polishing stone requires grtQt skill: to obtain a high 
polish without scratching or pebbling the flurlace, the pressure musl be 
jcist rigiit. At Sail IJdefonao^ where llic polish is the chief source of 
ornamefitt it i» (lone with even grenter care than in other places. After a 
high polish has been secured with the stone, the surface la further rubbed 
with a greasy rag. All this requires ineticulous care. II a single scratch 
or irregularity is observed, a fr^h coating of clay is applied and the 
whole process is repeated. 

Now the pot as such is hiiished, but it is still no more than a base for 
the design, to an examindtlon of which we ^hnll now proceed. 

As between Pueblo and Pueblo, there is much diifercnec in form^ de¬ 
sign, and the relation of liie (orrner to the latter. Atnung the Sjni there 
Is a deruiltc break alructuraliy between the fool and body of the po^, and 
dien again between the bt^dy and the neck. These ibrce parts are treated 
separalelyt oot merely as to form but also in the decoration applied. This 
formal separation in the three structural parts scarcely ever occurs in 
tlic thrCi* otjicr regions^ while in the Acoma pots the decorator 
pletely disregards ihem^ theenlire surface being treated as a unit. Among 
the ^uiii a definite line must be drawn between sacred and secular decora¬ 
tion^ The cleavage Wtween huoschold end ceremonial objects In regard 
to form and decoration is ao complete/ writ® the author, *thal it is dilS- 
cult in Iwlicve that two such dilTerent cernmie types belong to the same 
age and the same people.* * In the sacred bowls, apart from dilTerencea 
in foiTiit the decoration iuslde and out consists of any or all of the Follow¬ 
ing designs: serpent, frog^ tadpole^ and dragoii-l!y+ 711550 designs are 
applied without any regard for decorolive style. They ere painted directly 
on the white background without any reference to one another. The re* 
quireiuenta of a carefully integrated structure, such oa is always found in 
the household, pottery, are disregarded herc« The workmanship of these 
saered pain dugs, moreover. Is crude and ha?ty, from which, as the author ’ 
correctly notes, it may be inferred that the purpose of tlie artist here is 
to depict rather than to adom^ and that the development of these pattenis 
was not guided by aesthetic standards, o-r only slightly so.* 

tdwirrfa mnj devotion fmta accepted foim *For thmi ill prohlnn.^ of forra ef 
which th^ w coFi*cinn¥ itc ^enij'-tcchntrtl, rbt iliairtinrnE ol prrfenljnn within 
liBfK^wd limiu. Thr orrativr pmm itadf Um deeper ihan conBcittUAneu/ (Btsth L 
BanicF. TAe Pitfhh Perl/rr. p. 11; comptLre Iw^Niw, p. IW.) 
p .25, 

“ TJijs charncieriitic of reiigintu mrt It mi wnfiard m ihe Pueblot hnt fflty be 
Tejianied M a grfieraJ fesluri! of iuth art in many different places, at Bm hat 
long tfio poimrd due. He sayi \ * , we ftnd a cortiiderabie number of c&ii» which 
drtnDniiitile ihe fact Lbjil Ehe deronikm of ceramonfftl Db/eCEa it much inore 
reali^lk thin ihil of ordinary Dbiectn. Thim wa find the gtrcnenii for eerenionia] 
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Of the SQcaJar desi|tns only two approach the reaUjjn of lltest cere¬ 
monial patternsi these arc tlie deer and the bird. Tlie deer design^ evh 
dentJy token ever from the religiDus uru heeotrtn In the seen Jar 

wore through the addition of graceful scfollivork, by which it is always 
surreutnderd, thus tiansforniing it inlo a pottem ralJiCr tJiou a picture. The 
birds also show die iaHuetKe of sty Jet die conventional cfTect is etihunced 
by Ihc fact ihnl ihU design is always used wilhin normw, dearly defined 
borders. The butterny and dragon-fly patterns, when used on secular 
warcp are highly stylized and so is the medallion, which is referred tn as 
^n/Jower, the one plontdorjii used. 

The deci>ratlvc scheme of the secular pots of the Zuhl rests on a eon- 
sidcrable number of geometrical pattern units. Ob these die author lists 
arid reproduces .some 200 which she succeeded iu securing from an 
excepti#ially gifted woman ififormatil. These unit designs are combined 
inlo more complicated patterns w hich vary .somewhat as between pot and 
pot^ although considerable likeness between one pot and another is also 
frequent. In the Acoma pots, on die other liand^ ns wc !miw\ the pot is 
treated as a unit; die whole surface ii covered with a design^ Here there 
ts scarcely anything corresponding to a background, by eontrasti with 
the Zuni, among whom a background is deemed essential- Althnugl! a 
sophisticaled moderu student could readily enough resolve the Acoma 
designs into n number of pattern unJl*.lf not as many as among tlie Zuhi, 
these units are not distinguished by the Acoma themselves^ Jo the Soji 
Idlefanso ware, finally, the main element b the perfection of liniah. Here 
it is feU that the ornament is valuable niainly in sa far as it brings uut die 
deep lustre of the polish, %'hile the Acoma are great colouristSr the Znni 
and Hopi women regard the line of their design as more important than 
the colour, ^ hen these latter women speak of their efloftft to reconstruct 

dniK^i of tlic Arapibn owcml wilb piuiOfraphic icprrtcnUI wiw of Aciiindf, I he 
Mjr«i pipe covftrfni with human mid oilier forau, wbilr I he pcialMi hlankfta for 
lEiTdinary w^ar are gcncriLllr idomcd whK pisojnfLric draPRiis. Among the Thomp- 
Bcm Hirer [mliiou corciwoniol blankcC- are al*o «wcred with dciipu, 

while ordla^rt weifine apparel mui haekniy are doeoraled with Nmple seoEnrtrical 
mcaifoi On the Utm of a ahamanV pipe wt find a iff tea of pieloRrapht while an 
fqdinur]^ pipe alwwjt neMmctrk farrat. Even AmonE the Eoslrm whose 

dectirttfre art, on ihe whole, k wry njdinvfniJiry« a ibimonisiic ooai hu been 
foujsd which hii^ a n iifsltet u^f realietic mirtifo, while tha ordinorr drM uf I he *4100 
tribe flKiwB no tfoco ef aitrll decoration.' (Boif, 'DeeflnUirc Art of hfonb Amcricin 
[ndbnh' Pffptifiir Sc/ence roL LXni, 1903-J 

In addition Eo ihe celilivdly unei^thotic eharacEer of decoration in reHtfoni art it 
Hi ii#D chariel-CToed. by unof-ual oonswvaliinL. The normal and uniYeraiJ tendency 
of paltcma |a become Etandacdieed oJld to reaial fufEhef ■ctLmg.e ia here enhoneed 
by the koln of unelitj which efrry^epe reoEs on ccranoniat objector Here o hinge 
la not onljr undeeirable but saenlegioEia; UitncfoiT, it will, bjr and Lirfe, nc4 mrenr. 
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the ancirnt from dimmilUve polfh^rds, they refer lo ihia !ls *get* 

liRg ihe line the cledlgii/ Instead ot the Zuni elarity of conception^ 
on BtniclUfAl lintfi^ and recognJtipn. of die dccoralive value of 
vvhite E!ipace*5, the suLhor hud? among ihc Acoma what lihecallii ‘an alrnoal 
Gothic exuberance of ornament, filLirig withoiM hreak the whole surface 
of the jar Jruin rim to base/ Another contrast bciwen the Acoma nnd tlae 
Zuni islIiaL w licrena tlie Inner, as wes^w, enipliBsize line* the Acorns are 
more con^med with tJic treatment of purlacea which paves tiic way for 
an esuheront usw of colour. 'We have three kinds of design^,' said an 
Acoma informant to the author, 'the red, ihe black, and the striped de- 

SlgTlH.' * 

AlthoiJ|h the principles of dejcoration are thus seen to be as definitely 
fixed in ihc mind of lliese natives a* those of fornlT and are also seen lo 
vary m helwcen Pueblo and Puebio, the women arc no more edtlscious 
of these pnnciples Uian they are of those underlying form. At the snuie 
time diese primitive artist* seem to be agreed tliat the dcs'ign is a thing 
more significant as w'ell as more difficult ihan the mere fortm * Anyone 
can make a good shape/ they any, *but you have lo use your bend in 
putting oil the design/ have the whole design in niy head before I start 
to pain I says one Hop i w oman+ and another add^ ^Whenever I am ready 
to paint [ juflt close my eyes and see the design, and then [ paint It/ 

Even though the relative uniformity of designs in each district might 
make the impression of routine, they are not conceived as such by the 
pot^makera ihemselves, who dream these designs (as* it will be rememi- 
bercdp the Plains w'omen bIso do)^ see them before them, think of them 
even when doing other things, object to copying, avoid making the lame 
design twice, 'We puiint our ihoughia,^ iJiey say. 

The relative unilormlly of these nrt produela, then+ when looked at 
in the light of modem standsrds, does nol prevent the native potter from 
regarding her task as that of a creative artist. *Evcn at Zuni/ says die au¬ 
thor^ *whem the inventive faculty is at low ebb and w here choice of design 
is narrowly circumscribed by prevailing ia$te, in spile of all this, each 
pol IS approHched m a new creation, the dcfuralion of which is evolved 
only after much thought and inner communing. However much theory 
and practice may be at varifince^ there can be no doubt concerning the 
theory* And strangely enough, ft b at Zuni where the ideal is stated with 
the deepest conviction that it is most frei|uently vioJaied.’ 

* FroiB this point the eonl riBC bclwnn ihe Zuiil, un I be out hand, end ibe 
Acoru- on the Otbfir, hi like ihal brlwcen the poisterv of FloreuM end thoH of 
Venkre In ibe Aeniigeance, where ilie foimrcr were the maMer draufthtuaen, 
whf^^A* the Jails apecialtied in eoksur. 
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Tills conflkl ideal and pratLke e<ini^out m Esther conpclionQ. 

A womiiii will apply three design up Its \u a po|+ wiJI do so o^oJn and 
again. Vet wlieti ai$lced how ttumy upiis she prefers, jJic will answer^ 
ToLJJr/ A|!ain+ the women will uiie certain parlictilar rim designs in 
association with certain body designs. The choice here h nnlaiUn^t hill 
the potter is not awore of making iu When her attention is drawn to the 
fact she will say: ^Yes, that is right; w-e always do it that way« hut J 
never iJ]ought about it before.’ ^As a matter of fact,’ remarks the author 
sagely^ 'howe^^er much she may rationalizep she has probably never 
thought about the design^ its strurlure^ or its elements^ at all. She has 
experienced it uimnaJyticaUy as a configuration, jusi as she has experi¬ 
enced the forms of her vessels. The design is a consleJIalion of which the 
essential part is a relationship. The various elements may later be ab¬ 
stracted, as words may be bolaled from the sentences of a nafve speakcTt 
who for many years has been correctly speaking his native tongue, though 
mnoceni of the simplest rules of gramtiiiir. Iji art^ as in language, it is not 
difficult to bring into consciousness thtac uneipressed feelings for formal 
relationships. . . . Here ns cl5icwberc+ sensation aiid intnllion play a 
larger role than intellect an the crcaElon of design.’ ^ 

Without being able to make her conclusion wholly convincEng, the 
author believes that some elements inherent in a decorative style may 
encourage or Inhibit Originality^ Thus at Zuni, where the style is very nnb 
form, Individual differencea appear mainly In teehnique. With increased 
variability of design, the wny is open for tlie creation of individual pat* 
terns or even styles by gifted persons. The author finds that Individual 
originality has reached its peak at San lldefoi^t where Maria Martinez 
and her brother, Julian, execute such strikingly in dividual work and 
where pots almost equally origina] are made by Bonita Cruz and her 
husband, Juan. In Acoma too the author discovered two potters whose 
work could be identified w'iiJi ceriainty, one specializing in archaic formfl, 
while die other preferred highly complex modern pieces. At Hopl also 
some creative spirits were to be founds of whom Nampeyo, the aulKor’a 
alar infortnanl, wo^ one. 

Miss Buiizel is full of admiration for the arliviry of Juljan mentioned 
above. She found his pots to have thr simplest designs dt San lldefonso. 
Sometimes these merely consist of a row of scallops or dots around the 
rim of a large bowh but the eieculion approaches leclifiicat perfec¬ 
tion. Tie ne^ no patlem book/ we are told, *no poring over the 
archaeologist's tray of sherds. He has created a style In which he can 
operate blindly, feeling his way like a cat in the dark.’ 

^ Gun»f, ap. dl^ pu 53^ 
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This nmn Julian and hw sisier, Maria, wncre f«ap<jniible for the uitistk 
TWival in San lldaEonso. 

While-at wort at the Sonia Fe Mifteum ond at archfleologirat dije^ings, 
Julion becarne fajnSliar with many kinds of pottery. F rom these he bor¬ 
rowed designs and suggestions, subsequently to LnlrodLicc them in his 
village. Uopi (Sikylitki) deigns enjoyed his special favour. Thenp in 
1921, a new factor entered the silnolion. In that year Maria Mardnez in- 
%’entcd a process by which designs In dull black paint could be applied to 
the pcdl^hed black surface which hud long lieen a favourite at Sm llde- 
fonso. The new^ wore took the first prize at the Santa Fe fair and was 
eagerly bought by traders and louri^is, Fres^nlly other poltcra began 
to imitate it+ and now it represents the pnncipal ware of the Pudblot bav* 
Ing displaced other types. This resolution in icchiiitjue also had nn effect 
OD style,, which becoJtie simpler in response to die demands of ihe new 
technique. What has happened here, I may add, may and must have hap 
pened in other places too, in Arocrlea and elsewhere, if only the facts wiere 
known. 

Another artistic rei'ival^ oo sir iking as to be called a rt-crcolion, took 
place at Hopi- The heroine of this incident was Nampe 3 'o, the wife of a 
Hano man who wns one of ihe workers for Dr* Few^kes at the ejEcavotlona 
he was conducting at Sikyatki in 1895. ENjring her frequcnl visits in her 
hushaad Nampevo was slruck by the character of the ancient designs on 
the pottery hroughi to light in the e^ccavattons. She began to imitate th«c 
designs in her own work, presently to be followed by other potters. When 
Miss Bunzcl vjHUed die First Mesa in 1924, she found that the new wore 
had completely dbplace4 the other tj'pra.* 

Tlie Technique of Peruvian W'eaving 

The Peruvian!, of the Andean coast of South Americat of whom we 
shall bear more as we proceed, were dL-itinipuished for weaving a variety 
of textiles, certainly auperior to any others found in America and fully 
the equals of those of Iiidia. The principal materials they employed for 

*Tbift carSfins iiuiiaiicc.of m lipccixiily ^ficd natiife artin b^infl in&piml 10 tiew 

creslirenew bf llv jneimz mit pfodncEa crf Iicr lacvston C4n be parmlided hr wlul 
Juppenni al ibe diwn of the lloiian Rcni.ii! 4 ilrce m the kuite^nlJ: mill Eitccnlii 
cenEurEH. With the fait of th« represiioEia Jiivd conslraia!# of Ebe Middlf A^cs, iIle 
A ttenlicm of ibe lldiailH. of that permd waa drawn to ihe pitductr of Creek nad 
Riuniii art which were abauJ their citica and ceEQetcria. Inifhited hy iheae 

■ocesiral actuBvcnwutiK they were Miuitlated eo create their own *ri which wm 
aa irmly moEed an tlio paat ms fiE WA* pfQphelje of the fnture. ha markerl fona 
ihii £e true, for eaaiaple^ of t^e wnffc of l>nite1!o, but even ]^1Jk!hcEBnecK dnjep 
in the lixEecnth ecnittjr. bn ciiEsf in HiiMlration of the aansc lendency. 
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purpt^se wervcgiton and wool, altiiouj^h m number of siippiementary 
aubeLance# wejne alao uand. Of the different varieties of collDn present in 
Peru or the ncJgbbotirlicKid, Gossypium Peruvianttm U tlie oiic best 
fitlE^ Jar the purposes for which It Koa employed by the Incaa of Periri 
and for ihi^ reason was greatly preferred by thciiL Tlie length of its 
fibres, ranging from an hadi to almost two iitehea, and the pn^nce of 
tiny hook-Rhnped projections nlong the fibril, giving ihh cotton the 
'rough’ quality for whldi it is noKed^ were some of the IraiU appreciated 
liy these aueieut erafE*nnen, In addiLEon, this particular I'ariety of cotton 
i$ not annual but perennial: It enn Jive and bear lor as Jong as 20 yeara. 

The wool employed by the Peruvians nil came from certain auinmU 
Indigenous to that country and belonging to the order of Cameffdae, four 
of which were available to the fnc-ss: the guanneo^ llama^ alpacjn and 
vicuna. Of these the gtianaco is the least important as a w^oobhearer, the 
Jlanm witfi Its coarse wool coming nest; the wool of tlie alpaca finer 
in quality and noteworthy for the range of its natural calaursi including 
wbite^ bloldh-greyi tawny orange, red, and dark hrown- The vicuna^ 
which was never doTuesticalcd, furnished by for the Jinest and most highly 
prked wool of ulL* 

Of the secondary raw materiali uisaJ by the Peruvians, the nearest ap^ 
proaeh lo linen was the bast fibre derii'ed from the maguey plant, ^'o fine 
fabrics were made from ftp hut the fibre was employed for making ropr^ 
cordst and coarse threads. It was sometimes used for sandalst lor net^ 
work, and for a kind of burlap^like cioth in which mutnmics were 
wrapped:. 

The cotlon or wool threads used by the Peruviana for high-quality ma- 
teriali w^re of a high degree of perfection, though the methods at their 
disposal were tee^mlcaJly crude^. After being picked from the bolls, cotton 
was rid of seeds by band, as was done everywhere before the days of the 
cotton gtn. This seeded cotton was then bundled into convenient lots 
which were carded in order to straighten the fibres and to lay them sp* 
proximaEcly jiaralleL to one another. Just exactly Kovr this was done in 
ancient days is uncertain. Some believe that the necessary raking motion 
Was pierformed by the fingers. Others hold that the combs of different 
degrees of fineae«i which are eommon in Peruvian buriabgrouuds were 
carding combs rather than hair coitths. 

Having been seeded and cardedp the cotton was ready for tlic distafl'. 

*TJie ociRiaal Ksbitit of ihe Cain«r/e£re wu North Aitaerka* from whm one 
branch of ihc ordcT moved toulhword, Savina ruo lo the four tnimak jmt locn- 
tbneii The Olliv mgred into Aam. where it miTod iato a numl^er of betHi of tho 
cupel vdfioly. 
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This flpparalus was a slender stiek, lese ihick than a finger and abant a 
fijot in lengtii, witli a amaU ring si one end not quile closed at iia upper 
exlremUy. Into tliis an appropriate amount of collon was Alledr the two 
ends of the waab being sonwwhat IhilFed out to ensure easy fingering. 
The lower end of the distaff was held in the spinner's left arm pit or in 
her left hand. Sometimes the whole maM of carded duttou was held in 
the left hand without tfie assistance of the distoff. 

TJie cotton was now ready to be Iransfcrmi to tlie spindle in the form 
of onc-ply thread. The spindle was a much used and admired tool among 
the Peruvians, and so we usually find it carved or painted, w'hile the 
whorls or weights which surrounded the ethefts to give them nteadiness of 
motion and moriacntum were richly omamentedp the materials of which 
they were made being pottery, stone, bone, or woodr 

The preparation of w^oollen thread is quite like thal of cottonr Having 
beentfemoved from the animal, the wool was washed in water, but not so 
thoroughly as to wash out all of its natural oihr The latter, combined 
with spinner's saliva, hel|>ed to give the w'oollen thread, especially that 
of the vieuns, a moisi pliability and ^oolhness^ 

Woollen threads, though naturally Jess fine than tfiose of cotton^ were 
here of extraordinary fineness when compared to modern standards. 
Me-ans states that he Mw a spec!men of single-ply vicuna wool with n 
thread fine enough lo give a weft CEiunt of 240 to the inch. More Usually 
the bcisl woollen threads of ancient Peru ranged from 200 to ISO for one- 
ply thread and 190 lo 130 for two-ply. The finest modern woollen threads 
made of vicuna wpof, we are in formed by the autbort give a weft count 
of between 90 and 70d® 

Peruvian looms were band looms, aJI the operations being performed 
by the hands and fingers of the weaver. Although of the type commonly 
known as vertieal, this tool when in use assumed almost a horizontal 
position. In any ca-w the warps were maintained at proper tension by the 

D. C. Cfavrurd. wtio has macte a lainiilE Bludy nyt Penivkn WraTinR, h fall 
of admiraEtcin for ihe tkilt of craTlAiorn. CDiruncnEina upon ■ paiticu- 

tarty fins pi«e ol vEivc, he write*: 'Here ii a highly eomptea deBiin buiti up one 
pick of wefE aE a tirnC, requirErKg 700 pkk* lo eomplele in Each croHing of wcft 
owr or under waj|H, caDiitta 1 minuie *poS of colour an face or rnerBC, had 10 
be eonaidered In adraEice ot eacli pick. It jMrfftrEty wciifcn. in ho instance dora wefl 
fo over (tr urdrr warp mofe of le» [ban the dcni^ reijutrcti How such weaving 
was |n»ible wilbeul hide form of drafi or diagram tP by V rnoft eilraordioary. 

. . . Hr> doubt the caovcntioriAl gKraiElile ^rbich appear le be the common 

property of oEher advanced teatiFr iiccs, and I he pcalivEie rcpreSfflUl KfU peculiar 
to FerUt wefr weir'fcnuwn lo each weaver, but the lacehanieal Mruclure cf each 
fabric had 10 be llioughl: out by the worker almofll independcnEly of every OtheT,' 
(Tenfriao Fabrka.^ AnlArapoiagical Papers, Ameiican Afureuia lEif Nalufij Hiftory, 
VoL Xn. p. 151.) 
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pull of the heavy lower loom-bar^ This was samel imes alUched by A bell 
to the weaver^a body so as lo enable i^iin or her to increase iJje tertpioo by 
merely Jeaning baetward. ^Taen large pieera of clolh were madei, a hnod 
Weh of somewhat d Efferent type waa ysied. Two bara about os thick as a 
petsoji^fl forearm were fiKed to stioks driven into the ground, the bars 
bein^ parallel and at a dialance of 4^ or S feel from each other. The warp 
Was stretched on theae bara in a horizonlal position, and fte the weaving 
progte^sed^ the cloth wa« wound up on the bar nearer to die w'eaycr+ 
There were also other varieties of the loam^ including the small loouiSt 
some measuring only a half inch in widlh, which were employed for 
such very narrow fabrics as girdles, fillets, slingSt and binding-hands. 

The use of dye-stuffs was anolhcr important elemenl in dii* ait. In 
order lo give depth and fnstne$s to the coloured designs, ihesc craftsmen 
had to use mordants. The function of the mordant was lo rtomiide the 
fibres lo a slight eKleii|+ thus rendering them BOmewliat rough and por- 
oua* with the result tliat they JMscome greatly receptive to the dye and 
retained it after application. In Peru ailica[e of ehaib, aluminiuei, silicate 
of aluminium^ and oxide of iron were used as mordants. Means telia ua 
that Mh Valeiie, a French expert who aHL-erfained these facts by an analy¬ 
sis of Peruvian specimcn&t found that cochineal, an animalitlbslance, 
was Uised for ted shades and that some of the blue ones were derived 
from indigo. .Many of the shades were qlitained hy using ihc niatcriaU in 
their natural colours, as has already be*u staled in the case of cotton. 
Nearl> ail of tlsis dyeing was done in iJ^c thread rather llian in die picce.^^ 

The low cr classic used for tJieir garments and other needs a dolh made 
from the lowest grade of llama wool. For Boor covering and bedding a 
thick and heavy sluff was used, somewhal like thick felt. The aristocracy 
*( the Empire wore enmpi, which was made of the fine wool of the 
vijcii5a]s+ lambkin being preferreds Probably most of the fine woollen 
tapestry common in museum collection? is cumpL The weavers of cumpit 
according to Father Cobo, were usually men, but the ucUu-mna or Chosen 
Women were ihe finest makers of cumpu which in this case was mixed 
with the soft buir of the vixcaclia, a chincliilloid rodent of the South 

A particulfljly inlfreirSiag Form of dycinit U tho kmtsIIinI ‘rni3?t^ dyei^ lot 
which Ihe Punjib (Indi*! a al» iwI^nI *ln rcsEiH dyeing; M .71 Cfiwfrirtl ‘ilie 
fabric jj m iiMicd ihat whfJi pot in the djn pen. only certsiH prtriiQn? of 
the CQloar*. One fc^fm of ihii crift w« to tk Iillle buflchc* of clolh with s cord EUhrf 
Miked m elay or w« or ^pun front fibre which ha* m dfinily for ilw colour lad 
then dip the riir<l wch in the fwi. Thii Ijfiiae wu cbne in twh a wiy « |o 
dnign by the *10*11 circles or rtiiijjh covered by the oord end there Ion: Mt 

imdrrd. By lyine different kiKlle wlulo Jeaviau Uio Orlaicial in piKS flortw wath 
Ibe lighteBl ehjile for the iSrtt ImmcrviDn. It i* p™ibl* 1=^ pwdiKo daiiM of mxiir 
colmuiL^ 
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American patnpas^ and iht bal. E^ien: more diAtingublied ihm cuirtpi 
vrB5 B cJolhp ufualLy cotton but iometimes wool, whicfl waa densely cov¬ 
ered with nunacrous tiny and many-coloured fealhcra. This^ Covering waa 
flo Llikic that the faLric of die ciolh was practically invisible. "IThe linnt 
cloth of all 1 %'as the material called cAa^uiro, whJeh waa adorned vdtb 
gold, silver^ and hufuiahod copper in the hm of either liny hclU or 
apangles. 

Thereto hangs a tale. One of the numerous legends referring to the ori¬ 
gin of the Inca chiefs La known as the Shining Mantle story and it runa as 
follows: Mama Siuyacu, whose name means Gradually Widening Ring, 
perceived and Ijrmentcd die misery^ hesttalky^ and ignorance in wJtich 
die people throughout the highlands wore living. Being an audacious 
woman and richly endowed with initiative, she determined to improve 
tiuiffers (or the ficnefiI of all, including her own kindred. She arrayed her 
beautiful son, Roca, In a specially prepared costume of dno clotli shining 
with closely sewn bangles of gold. Then she placed him in a certain cave 
111 the hilhside overlooking Qatxo. The fad was Instructed to appear^ at a 
certain time, at the mouth of the cove and to announce himself as the 
Son of the Sun and as the one sent by his Fatlier to rule over the land. 
All went as Siuyacu had calculated. The youth appeared at the ruonth of 
the cave, the rays of the sun fell upon his spangled garment and caused 
it to dash and glitter. When the people beheld this marvel, ih^y believed 
what they bad been to]d concerning tive divine origin of the boy- Such 
IS the tale of the origin of the great fneo chieflatn, Inca Roca^ 

It may he added here that the garments of Uio Incai^ those of the ordi- 
juuj folk and of the nobility as welh were of cattreme simplicity^ not un¬ 
like those of the Greeks- The distinclion between llic style of the lowly 
and that of the oKnltcd was not in cut or amplitude, but solely in the 
qualiEy of the stuffs employed and the profusion and kinds ol adommentJ. 
The chief peculiarity of Incaic costume, however, was the head-dress 
known as liautu or niojca-pnicAo, which was the distinctive head'gear 
of the Inca and of the imperial urui noble cinswsv It consisted of a nar¬ 
row and thick braid liound several times around the head, so ns to form a 
band four Or five inches w ide. At its lower edge w^as a fringe whicli hung 
down to the eyebrows and ran from temple la temple. There were many 
variations in the colour and azraiigemeat of this adornment, each class 
and trilMe having its dtsiingui^fiing fonn. On cerctnonial and other spectol 
occasions ornaments of flowers and feathers were added to the llauiu- 
Both se^es wore sandals t the Soles of these were of leather and some¬ 
times afso the straps,, but according to Cobo, the coxih which held the 
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sandals in place were u^^uziUy of soft finely wrought wool wiiJi delicale 
worked inlu thern.*^ 

Space and ihe limiLallons of a book juich as ibis do nol permit me to 
prolong this sketch ao as to include other retruarkaide produels of tho 
Peruviflij Joditib, equally distinguished as iechnii|uo and flJ art- Bui enough 
has been aaid, [ tniBt, to show what heights an esMntiBlIy primitive lech- 
□ique can reach« at its It ie equally interesting that licrep as among 
tlie Maori, Uie highest aehJevementfi of technique aa of art were not 
prompted by economie mativ^, Uie requirements of Com fori, or any other 
*needsp* but by tlse aelf-perpetuating and self-enhancing prode*«fl of crafty 
spurred on by u widespread appreciation of things skilful and thinga 
beautifuh and exploited us well as fostered by the pride of cIbm. 

The Whare Wh^kair0f House of the Maori 

As 0 fitting conclusion to ibis section on art, lei me comment briefly 
OD an elaborate sample of primitive technical tskill and artiBtic taste^ 
resting^ in this case, against the background of a higlily senaitis:ed culture^ 
tiumely that of the Maori of New Zeal an dr In ^agriculture^ and economy ^ 
in senman^hlpt boal-buildingT and numcrou-^ other crafisi of land or 
sea, ill military vaEour and the arta of foitificaEionT in poetic Imagination, 
and* finally, in what for short might lie called a gift for liHng, the 
Maori were mecond to none among the [woplea uf Polyneaio. 

The anthropnfngiat^ confronted wdlh the cultures of Tahiti^ Samoap 
Hawaii, or !^cw Zealand, is likely to reflect, somewhal painfully, upon 
the awkwardness of the term ^primitivCt^ even w‘hen used in the neutral 
w^ay of sciein^e, that is, in the sense of pre-liierate-, Literacy* one is re¬ 
minded, la not yet culture-, but merely a condition for its altainment, 
nor dfics tlie absetica of literacy preclude high cultural achicveninnl- 

The moat conspicuous huilditig in the public square, or Fnarae, of a 
Maori village is the whure a house cf imposing dimensions, 

elaborately earv^ed, which is the public meeting boui^ of the villagers. 
From a strictly technical standpoint a house of this sort required careful 
plaimlng, structuml skill, and the co-operation of many individuals. The 
hauling and setting up of the large timbers used for the ridge-pole and 
the central pillars, though not requiring skilled labour, demanded or¬ 
gan ixation and supervision. There waj room here for timber-dresserSi 
thatchers, carvers, ns well its experts in panelling reed-work. Though the 

IS Ptiilip Ainswaitb Ancitni CiriiiziaflunS of fAe AndtSf pp. 4S0-4fi2, Thfl 

preceding ikctcb u haded on iVtcuu^fl itudr- 
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workers were no\ paid In cur sense, pre^nls were given them, and the 
continued presence of so man^ persons in one spot neees^italcd the nc- 
cumululion cl considerable quBnlilies of food. Jt was, in other words, a 
major enterprise. The building of such a house often took five years, in 
cue somewhut doubtful instunce of m house at Te Orion, even as long as 
eight years. 

As native buildings go, some of the whart were of great aise. 

One was 85 feet long^ ^8 feel broad, and 20 feet high, and could hold as 
many as 1500 people. Another was ?5 feet long, 32 feet broad* while its 
ridge-pole^ 16 feet from the ground, was so bulky as to have been orig¬ 
inally supported by four pillars. The carving alone of sucb a house took 
between three and four years.*" 

The adornment of the building wna beautiful and lavish^ There was 
Wood Carving on door-janibs and lintel-shield, on the urehitravc of the 
windows^ on the slabs along the inside of the veranda, on the ends of the 
deep large boards, and on the supporting posts. From the apex of the ga¬ 
ble arose a BniaJ in the form of a scuJptured human figure or a grotesipicly 
shaped head. Nor w^aa die interior d-^oration neglected. Broad wooden 
slabs, heavily carved, set oBf the low walls, die slabs alternating wdih reed- 
work ppneLs, Andy laced. The skirting board nod friexe panels were often 
carved in low relief. The huge ridge-pole, itself graven or painted, was 
supported by one or more pillars, each hewn from a whole tree iriiok. At 
its base each pillar was Worked into the ambiance of a human figure, 
almost natural ais!o. Tlie rafters also were covered wilh patterned scrolls 
and redr w^hite, and black decorations. As might be expected, the social 
affairs in these groat houses were accompanied by much etiquette. The 
section allotted to guests was on die right side of die entrance^ right under 
the window. Opposite, near the front of the house, the chief men of Uie 
village were located. The highest chief bad his own sleeping place near 
the central pillar, which could not be occupied of even touched by persons 
of lesser degree, such acts l>cing interpret^ as an insult to the chief. No 
fooii was permiticd in the house, as this would dstioy the taboo or sacred 
character of the house itself and of the people within. 

Amoug the Maori the appreciation of carving was general and pro¬ 
found- This fact alone, if there were no others, would account both for 
the pains expended on die meeting house and the awe it aroused when 
completed. Firdi here cilea a alory which iliustraies what heights some of 

^■Flrtli JuMlIy dnwi iUeflEiDh la ibc fact tltal a| i«iEl tnvong the Micri l^eat 
dclll ind tidui^h iniury were eipcndcd on nbjflct* olher than th&M netded for pri¬ 
mary ffcnoniie paTpom: HMned bouses, wir cann<«, the faOKua arwAiiaoe deck 
anuunei^t [heiiikiK and ihe doak idUi diborain border. 
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the MflarJ art producta could attain. The chief Tanj^^rea crnce paid a viAil 
to such a meeting liou&e tiddeh H-as urnamcntpcl with carved hgurcf. After 
greeting the hoattal^o a chief, wi(h the customary Balute of nose presaing^ 
Tangaron saw in the dim ligliE a tattooed figure standing at the side of 
the houne and was ahoipi to greet him in the same fashion. To hij ama^ 
menl+ however* lie discovered that it was a wooden slab carved by the 
host liimscif into the likeness of a tattooed! chief. 'So was Tangaroa de¬ 
ceived-* 

The eicalted sentiments aroused by lliese carvings were enhanced hy 
some of the subjects represented in the carvings. The broad skhs support¬ 
ing tFiC walls of the interior were carved Lnlo a ^mhtpnee of fabalaus 
monsters, deities, and human beings. Of the I alter tliere were two types. 
One show'cd a dtstorfnJ and conventionalized furm» n huge head with 
staring eyes in rakishly slanting sockets^ a wide gaping mouthy ont-thnist 
tongue, bowed Isgs^ hands either gripping n weapon or with fingers 
clasped on the stomachy The oilier type waa more realistic though not 
lacking In certain marks of conventloiiaU^atlon—^ihe face was that of m 
human being In repose and was delicately and intricately tattooed as that 
of a chief. Here the proportiDU^ of tiie huirinn body were more closely 
adhered lo. Either of tliese two types of carving generally bore the name 
of a deity, a famous tribal anceslorp a mythical eponymic hero, or of a 
man once renowned for bis deeds who perEiaps had given hla name to a 
hapu. At the present time all lucli eminenl personages^ human nr divine, 
are indicated by names. In former dayn this was neither hereosary nor 
pofisihle^ but each was readily recngniEcd by some distinguishing mark— 
a flower^ r mDuntam^ two ropes to one nf which the sun was altached, and 
the like. U may be added lo this that only tltn dead, not the living, were 
reprLwnted, nor was there any attempt at portraiture, ^lial was aimed at 
was to awaken the meinory of a famous deed or of pNcrsonal greatness^ 
and these features were suggested by some detail in the representalion. 

'The urAnAaiVo was thus a centre of communal life* a place lit¬ 

erally crammed H'lih tribal ossociaLionSp its very name redolent with 
tribal feeling or sign ill cant of some episode of note, fn ihi;* way It tended 
to provide a focus for die senliinent of l!ie jieoplc. In its niaterial .^^^uclu^e 
and type of adornment lE gave a means of esprcasion for aesthetic inter- 
ests* offering a field of dispby for the bighesi branches of wood-rendng 
and of ree^I-punel tcrbnii|ue, ll gave the village people* their relati ves and 
guests on opp^ulunity of appreciating the art of the carver; it provided a 
"gallery for display" and a "public" before whom the artist could place 
hi5 work for critlci.^m and admiration.^ fSee Plate XXIX.) 

^^Riyncvnd Firth, PfiffU'U'rc Kc^ftwmkt a/ iht iVcw .ifovrf, pp. 62 icq. 
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Chapter XIV 

MAGIC AND RELIGION 

In tracing tlic hi^lory of tlie Ijuman mind In Its cmerg^tico from iJic 
animaLi L took occoAioD to point i^ut timi iJie faculty of i magi nation silinrei 
wIlIi Lntolloct os £uch, o rotional faculty^ the distinction of being Sj?c- 
cificaLly human. Perhape the most oulslandlog and certainly the most his¬ 
torically significant aclucvemcnt of this faculty is supernaturaliEJii. It is 
to this inan-nmdc leaXm — first conceived and ted by iiiari, then to feed 
and Inspire him—that we shall turn in these chapters on religion. In dls- 
cussion and example we shall survey msgic and rcllgiont taboo and ;7iana, 
the practices of mediclne-mcii^ tJic origins of new religions^ supplement¬ 
ing these Hnalytica] sections with a few detailed expositions of primitive 
divinities, a sketch of a remarkable primitive cosinolegyp and anotlier of 
the ceremonial cycle of a relatively advanced ^primitive’' group, 

Wial Is Magic? 

Aiuong prjmitivea magic Lrever around the corner^ Hie bone^polntlrtg 
of the Australian huAlimcn ; lire malevolent m well as benevolent aclivitica 
of the ubiqtlltnUH mrdicine^en; the trances and tricks of the shomaTis of 
the Northwest Eosst and Northeast Siherla; the ^black object" sym- ■ 
bollzing ain among the Eskimo, which frightens away the onlmak; the 
itUichiuma ceremonies of the AnintOp I mended to multiply the supply of 
totem aninialsl the fetishism of tlie West Coast of Africa (is not a fe¬ 
tish a magical battery?) ^ the miracle-working "medicine-hundles" of the 
Plains; ^ the automalic penalisation of broken taboos in Afric-a or Poly- 

^THe abject of such a hDudie wu ta Bccote conTnol o^cr ihc evil flpirils aod 
Olher ^D9iile poweni wMcb Ixrlni; HEebnoA and miftromiEw. The posaeftSDr ol a 
naediCPR^-liundlr cauIJ caant apon health and t life^ he wba able ta 

caafcT ihoKS h]«« 9 iinp 4 up»n &thrr^ The ffjtbwinji h m (Miiitl mir^-otory of the 
contFfirs of a Winnebifo medicine^hiEndle: three pew# of a bloefe tHfar iiied rb 
ba^ and conuininc hrfb*; d litde hmc lube with ifoalJ fr^ihefs wrapped 

in the BkJa of an eajde"a head and neck whiebn in turn, ii eneiowd in a pouch made 
of tn otter »kin; an otter nkin conlainias dried bird'e Aceh and a buneh of fealheTt 
and foitened at the raoulli with a piece of eagle's akin; two eanc whintlca; a piiat 
bag la Uk funa of 4 tlaj enbioidered moecaiia wilh leggiag eJtachedi eontaiiling 

20B 
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ficsitt —all lliwc and jnnun>rrabk otli«r Jiistnfices hert unmentioned repre¬ 
sent magk li appears in prLnuLive ^cfety. 

To ihe^io must be added Llie beliefs in f^mpatbcEie magic popularized 
by Fraztri beJicfs which arc wen-nigh universe I. Have in your possesaJon 
aomeone^s hair, najl-shavingSp e piece of akinf or i gamienlp and he or 
she ia in yoar power. For beiicr or woraOt Lbeir fata is in your hands. If 
a wound is inf^icled by a weapon^ the appitealion of the weapon may oJao 
cure jL The very mention of tlie name of a dead person may spell disaster^ 

hcriM ATi4 cbftcd by m. bnrwl! of buffmla four ajaaTte akin*; a while weaMd 
Akin ccmiAininn herhi And a uni! whiiiJe: a brown wcA^el ikin caniAinina htrb«; 
two fiit^aki! vertebrfe; a bobu whulle; a eonsorAnt lieAd; a woedpeeker tiCAd; a 
blick Aqnirrel ikle; lwi> Aniilf wDoden dnlli tied together; a dried ugle claw 
ctiApmg ■ liltip piek of hniMiw and ■ feilhcr dyed fed; an eagle cJaw etupbiff a 
pAck of herbiK And i huneh. -of eAgJe quillt paaiated red And green; An AniEniiJ^.i 
eye; a hcvrte cheftnut and a UMUh ebclHed in a woven BAcks a diminutive wooden 
faowi md spoon; eight woven And &V0 rolled poueheA eonlAining nnmeroiiA dried 
hcrlNi (ffoai ■ deseriptlan by \E R. HarnngtDn). CompAW with tbia the witebea^ 
cbarjii In ^iticbeth: 

Round ebodt the ciuTdrod go 
In lie poLwin'd enirAile thrsw. 

Toad. ihAt under eoldnt «idnev 
Days and nlghtt lkB«t iticrty-onn 
SweTter^il venom sleeping got. 

Boil ihou firvt f ihe ctianue43 pot 
• 

Fillet of A leruay make, 

Im the cAoIdroa boil and hAke; 

Eye of aewt^ and |oe of fiog^ 

Wool of bit. And tongue of dkig^ 

Adder's fork, and hUdd-wonii'i sti|ig» 
tiurd'A leg, and owIeI^s wing. 

For a ehinn of powErful trouble. 

Like a hell^biotb boil and bqbbTe. 

A 

, , . , , Scale of dregon, tooth of wolf; 

Witches' rnutnmyg maw and gulf 
Of tbe ravin'd ialt-rea ihark; 

Root of hemlock, difg'd i* the dark; 

Liver of blanphetning Jew; 

Call of goat, and iJipa of ycWp 
Slivered in Um moon's eolipie: 

Nose of Turk, and Tartaft lipi: 

Finger of a alrangled 

Diich^efivcred by a drib. 

Make tbo gruel thick mtd sink 
Add tbereto a iiRjceV chaodrofl 
For ibe jngredienli of oUf canldrotL 

V 

Cool it with a babooit'a blood 
Than tbe cblfTC la £mi and good. 

i if/dehefk Act IV^ Scch L) 
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Broni^lew MalinowBlLi in his ArganouU of ihe Pasific, as T4ell 

B 9 Ra^-mcind Firtii in liU Maori Iwolc, have fmpliasizcd another some whs t 
different type of turt^ic sisociated with ceonomie ond mdunirial aeiiviLv- 
As we had ample oecaAion lo note. Hie techsiicfll aspects o\ prinikive 
economies and industry are quite precise and often elaborate- But tech¬ 
nique and akill do not quite solve the problem^ or do not do so in every 
case, Whether in war, chase, lisliing expedilionp trading enterprise, the 
ertetiort of a communal building, the givmg of a feasts or the sowing of 
seed, I he malter-oTfact processes mean that this much lias been done in 
the direction of soccess. Hut does '^ihis much^ snHk^e? The aninials or fisli 
may come or they may not. The seed will sprout in In an ample harvest 
if sun and rain co-ope:rale« but not otherwise. The trading e^pedilion may 
bring fortune and sccurilyt or failure and diiiastcr. And so on all nlong 
the line. 

It is here that magic steps in. Magical rilea performed before and after 
such important acts or ocra^ioiui stipplcment tbe lechnicaJ elfortp bring 
aaanranoc where there was only hopCp eittcnd control info the very realm 
of chnnee. I he role of magic In this connexion is of trensendous Inipor- 
tanccp even Hiough it can be exaggerated, ha.^ to some extent been done 
by the authors jusi referred lo. Tlie psychology^ of the situation may be 
stated in ^lalinowskrsown words: ^An Lnleresting and crucial test is pro¬ 
vided by fishing in tbe Trobriand Islands and its inngic^ W}iile in the 
villages on the inner Lagoon fishing is done in an easy and absolutely 
reliable manner by the method of poisoning, yielding abundant results 
without danger and uncertainty^ there are on the shores of the open sea 
dangerous modes of fishing and also certain types in which the yield 
greatly varies according to whether shoals of fish appear beforehand or 
not. h is most significant that in the lagoon fishings where man can rely 
completely upon his knowledge and skilL magic does not exbl, while In 
die open-sea fishingp full of danger and uncertainLyt there is eKtensive 
magical ritual to secure safety and good results/ ^ 

Seieac4 and • lectinn in Seienra, Hfligion and Rtafilr, rd. 

Joffrph Necdliam, p. SZ. (Bir fpeimMAwn of The Macmillan Campany^ putiliBhEHi.) 
Cf, fanlmr Mallnowat; i'« carefolly weinhei! wnrJfl l^ea^llrta nan the relative rale af 
aiflgicfll and mdtlcri>f^fict iaierprtuiikin I '^'awhe^e la the diialitir af naiural and 
AupcTTiaiura] catiwn difided by i line id thin and iniritate; yel, if careftilly falkwed 
up. BO wcW marked. dccirWe and iaetruclive, U in ihe twe OKbI fatrful forcea of 
tianiaji deioiny; hcaJlh and dralh. firalth tf> the .Hfclmeiii]^ il 1 If■! oral italB of 
fllTainc and unJesa lamprtrd wilb. che human bod^ will remain in perfect order. 
Bat life palivea know perToclJy well ibat I here ate Pal uni meana which can a^ect 
beaUh aad if^eip deBtmy the body. PoiBona. waupda, fa]ti^ arc kitewp IC cauie diMlfle- 
iQflii or death ip a pitpraJ way. And thii ia pot a mailer of priTilE opinion of ihia ar 
that indlviduah but it u laid down in iradJtionai kire and men in bdiel, for I here are 
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Magical Beliefs In Modem Day a 

Magic lias afreti been repri^scnted as the very essence of die savage out- 
look on life, ihh atlitude being embodied in such (ernis m ^magic-ridden 
savage^* *in the tliroes of msgic^^ and the likcK To this notion is related 
Levy-Bruhra view that^vage mentality is essentially magical and pro- 
logical in contrast with die objective ralionalhy of the modem mind. In 
a cehain sense oil this isv of course, true, fn many technical and connomic 
pursuits, from which all mogicp supHrmaturalism, and even subjeetlviiun 
are ptrirtly excluded in the modern scene, magical beliefs pod nluals! play 
fill important part m all primitive communtLtes^ ft is also true that magi¬ 
cal notions and practices are more regubrly and systematically employed 
among primitives than they are today and that the assia^ialcd beliefs 
enjoy a more respectable and generally approved Status among these 
peoples. 

To say thiSp however, js one thing, lo wliilewaah modem man com^ 
plately as to mailers magical is another^ The fad is that magic-al ways of 
thought are faj- from utikn<twn in soeielicft other than the primitive. 
Frazer and Mannhardt found inspiration for highly elaborate and picture 
esqiie accounu in Lhe^supctTititions^ current among the peasantry of mod¬ 
em Europe. In die E radiiional beliefs of these folk, spirits ghosts and 
demons, spooks and appariliona, visions, dreams^i and omens continue to 
hold undisputed sway in I he lace of Uie ecnturies-o|d teachings of Chrie^ 
tianity, which seem quite powerless to dislodge these more ancient and 
deep-rooted altitudes.^ 

KMiaJdmri is be diiTercnl wi^fs la the o^Jiher wfldd for ilu»e who Sr. hr swery and 

ihoso who iEi«l “naturar^ Aftain, lE i# rfc«aiii*w3 that wld. he«i, o^emirtm, 

lew much sun, Dvercatina, can all came folmv ailtnenK which if* Ifcalef! by natural 
remedie* such ■■ ftsemini^ warntinR aE 4 firv, ind certain paXmf\*. Old 4fe 

is known to lead la bodilr dectf ind I he eaplinqi i^»ta U ai^en by tbt nativts tliai i^nf 
old people grow wsik, tl>eir owphagii» da*e* up and ihtfrcfore they muft dir, 

"But brsidra ihese nitiiral Houses iheie b ■ tad ^miin af wireery anil by fir 
ihe tnoet casos of illnosa ind death are aj^Hbed to l-hii. The ll.no of diAErtwtion be¬ 
tween sorcery snd iks oiW ciUMs is clear in ihmirr ind tn pmmi raie* of praelkCr 
bill il must be icillzed ihal |t is subject ta whil could be Cilfrd the psTioni] 
pcrr^pcctivc; That is, the more eJosaly a cw ba^ lo do wiitt the p^TMin wlio con- 
liders il, ibe Ee^ wdi it he ''nstiiraJ,'” the mere TIkUi ■ very old man, whose 

pending death will be eortiideied aaEnrsI by the Other laembcra of the eomraunlty, 
will be afriiiJ only of sorcery and ihink of his lutuni fate, A fairly skk 

perron will dJagnose Hrcery in hii own rave, while all the oEhers might ipeak of too 
nrach hdcl nul or over-cal ing or so car othrr indut^Wice." pp, 3^-33; c/. also 

ihe enUre Kdinn, pp^ 30-3^) 

■ In ihe early writings of the Huailsn satirislT GofloL whicb deal wilb the peasant 
life of South Rus»!a, we find a plrlure of the heUrfa and coitoms of thece 
peasanis which are thick with maiicd aotiona and litei, and raighi, m ihii n 
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En'cn in our ciliea^ amid schools and iinlvenjities, iJie faiih in ehamu 
persists tjnabatwi side by side with the belief in lucky and unlucky days 
and ihe evil evc,* 

In the fold of iiwtitutionalhied Christianity itself we cliseem altitudes 
towards die objective syinbola of the divine which ore with fiin^eal 

c^annolations. So are the beliefs in other than natural healing which ten¬ 
der medical charklani'^m so eonimun and proBtabJe^ and feed the fame 
of certain holy places^ ‘shrines of ?alvatloii/ which were nujnerous and 
popular in Czarist Russia, and are known to exist and dirive in France 
and Canada.^ 

Everyone knows of the great popularity of such modern magicians as 
Wagner or Tfiurstom who amaitcd and, deiightiNi vast audiences in die 
midiil of a matter-ofrfact world. ^But whal bearing has dm on magic?' 
someone might eKclBiin. 'Surefy everyone knows I hat these magicians are 
merely IriErtfllers.^ True enough; but we do not know how they perform 
their triekst aod our reaclioiLS to die emergence of a rabbit out of a silk 
hat or to die levilatiou of a magiejauV female companion until she bangs 
suspended in mid-air are visual experiences which for the time being ore 
accepted as facts, not tricks^ It is to this that our amazement Is due. Many 
frank persons have confesaed to a feeling of distinct ufieasine:SB when 
watching such performani'ca, plausibly due to a recognition; on the part 
of these persona that at die time and place diey found theiriseLves ac^ 
cepting as true somcdiing diey w^ould under other coii^Itions reject as 
jtn possible^ 

MptcK hf fqvaujsLIy C4iapfl.r»d wiib the supwimitiral eJriiTpmMii sf any prEmitivc 
cnnunanlty. « 

^Oirer 20 yrsn whea ] wst an! bropotney «l Bsmard Calle^i^. f 

once chanced to ifJe my iladect^ diiliilgulshed U a (toup for their 'randentllji'^ 
ami uptuticiikin, wiiether they csfried do tlteir pemmi iay objocie to which they 
ascribed ii9|[|;ic-wDrkii]js pioperlif^ such as riltfs, itnuleip, Jockeie, hecklacn, uni 
the like- f ter wrnteiv ^Ulieatenis, un^iitncd. As a r«ull Snme ^ne-lulf of ihe 

tlndcnli present eonfoMd to OM or another son rEtouil belief or pnclice^ in 
DOPtnieritinf; upon ihese CORfe^iiorta lo ihc class I rcnirmber having Staled I bat 
some -Sfl percent of ihetn hid idmilEeid ihcir pania] siahmrrgenee in iDi|;jcal idioiyn- 
crasicvp where-as the oliucx prternt had nal bad the cournRC to do bo. Molhinfl bai 
happvPeil In tny loachina experience in iha inierim lo change my jiidBcacni \n this 
ttuilter. apui irom a possible ahifi in percentssfcs. 

*Note in fbrt connexion ihe following news item: Tnnplennre, freland. Ad in¬ 
cessant stream of pilgrims Imm ail pans of Ireland eoRtin^es lo poor Inlo Temple- 
mote EO Tinit I he home of Thociai Divan, wbcrc it was recently asserted mirsonloua 
cures wetc lieJn|t eroded ihfough ibe mcdiiun of sacred statuoi, said lo hava shed, 
biood mysterbusty IbSI Week. 

'The nrighbouririit towns and rillagca anr OTcrfiowiRg with people Ultable lo fet 
jqlo Teniplemaie. . . . 

'Further reraarkaHc cum are eUimed today/ From We jVeip Fork T'lmea, AugirH 
25 , 19 “^- iReprioEed by periiLiHion.) 
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h is etpectiiJIy i^ileresEJng tJiJil a diftclo^urc (ff fildght-ol-hjind in a ma^ 
giciiinV p^xftinujijice—aad mch di^Josures haA-e tw^ii frequent—does not 
se^ni to $tein liis pupuJarily or ivcnken the gullibility of hii audience. 
HoudioL a grcal tricb^er aod ^niagician^ in his own rights spent much 
lime and eflorL in exposing his less sln^re colJeoguea. His books were 
read by rnanyv hut I he magieians^ u ndismayed, eontirtued to ply their 
trade in miracles. Another striking instance connected with the modern 
stage and bearing on this point la io be found In iJ^e mo vies of the Mickey 
Mouse variety. Thcso picEures represent the magiupl universe in Its most 
undisiilied form. We have here Uieaaoic disregard of space and time; thd 
typical magical shifts m size nnd shape; humanj:&jng of animals, birdit 
and other natural fcaltires; tron^jiformatioo of men into animals and vice 
versa! accomplishment of Impossible feats of speed and strengths And 
what Is our reaction ? ^licn a huge monsler hides his porEly bgure behind 
the trunk of a sapling, or when a cow smashed to bits by bullets presently 
becomes whole again; we are not outraged but delighled. The whole per^ 
forniance do« not impress us as either ludicrous or absurd; but as fasci¬ 
nating and, for the momenL, convincing. Apparently our miiidi follow 
this tabloid magic without any efTort whatsoevcri delighted to travel 
dong these aiicletit trails In such moments we are ourselves magicians^ 
or magical devotee, pure and simple. It is. moreover^ to be noted that 
tlie line iKlwecn Lhc merely iniprobsble and the impossible is not care¬ 
fully drawn in the pkiiircs, nor Is it clearly realized by the beholder, 

Nor is the domain of secular life free from the incursions of magic. 
This includes noedicine, notoriously the most maller-oMact of the profes¬ 
sions. The status in modem society of medicine and Its represenLaLive.r the 
phyBiclan, Is by do means devoid of a certsiin magical Bavour. To be sure^ 
the physicianknow ledge and eicpericnec count for much In determining 
his reputation^ hut they do not count for alL What is uppermost in the 
mind of the public i^ success; a few compictiotis cures, Jiowever flcci* 
denial and unforeseeable, contribute more to the good repute of a practi¬ 
tioner Umii a prolonged period of efficient but drab medical foil. A suc¬ 
cessful physician walks in a halo which is not wholly unlike dial of the 
shaman. His appeal is at least in part that of a man whose powers are 
extraordinary^ ^■or arc they felt lo be reducible to mere knowledge and 
experience. It is felt that there is aomiirliing here beyond the reach of 
ordinal-}' individuals and perhaps of most other physicians^ Many of us, 
i suppose, would be loath to aver this, although some few do ao; the 
resi expei-icnce the reaction but are not frank or discerning enough to 
admit iL 

The belief in dreams is no longer ^good form' in our midat. but how 
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tniuiy &tt there who can claim conipiele emancipation from the tcndenc;r 
to a-^rihc to dreams at leasj n ccrrEain power to transi’cnd ppaee and lime? 
A w-oniBn dreams of her mother and upon awakening finds the new's of 
the mothcr'a sickness or death in her moriiini; mail; she 'had not thought 
of mother for days^^ had no idea that she eould be sick/ and *why just the 
night before the letter cjune?' and *can it be only a coincidence?/ and 
so il goes. only the "cofneidences" multiplyt ^lad ihe staunchest doubter 
begins to waver in bis or her scepticism. 

Among the examples of latter-day supeniatnraliHtti few are more strik¬ 
ing than the pcrsislcttl belief Uiat the psychic or olher eKpcriencca of a 
pregnant wonran may exercise a specific effect on the child. We ficar of 
children born during the Freneli Kevolmion with the revolutionary em¬ 
blem on their clicsts or |]ac.'k24; or again a mother frighlened by a frog 
gives birth to a child with a birth-mark resembling a frog. Another child 
whose mother bad broken her wrist while in pregnancy is horn w ith its 
wTisi broken or weakened in the same place; and so on indefinitely. In a 
book published some years ago [S^x Aniagitniim^ by Walter Heaped a 
ooMection of snch inslances is breughE before the jreader as worthy of 
belief. The author happens to be a professional animal fancier, whose 
day-by-day csperiencf??i inevitably af:c|uaint him with facts suggesting 
interprelalions through ^mheritanee by magic^ (KroeberK As Jacob could 
not resist ihc temptation of intcrpreling by a mechanism like ihe above 
the peculiar nnd varied colonraliun of his sheeps more can the modern 
fancier overcome the suggestion derived from the many instanreis in hi“^ 
experience w'here an interpretation through prenatal mOnetiee might be 
made — and he makes it forthwith. Many persons who would reject such 
reasoning with a shrug of the shoylders prove equally poshive in their 
claim that should the expwclant mother efigage in voluminous readings the 
literary ptoclivitie^ of the oflapring might be stimulaieds or should she 
frequent coiicerts« its rnusical gifts would be similarly enhancecL In prin¬ 
ciple, of course, there is no difTerence between Ihe two kinds of cases. Add 
to this lucky and unlucky days, magic numbers^ hl&ck caEiL, minB, umbrel¬ 
las opened indoors, knocking on wood, three candles for cigarettes} 
lighted by one match, open pen-knives, tlie number (Ftill omitted in 
many hote|>«), starting things on Monday^ wishing good luck to a hunter 
{which is supposed to be an ill omeii)^ breaking a dishx or any untoward 
happening at a ceremony or olher emotionalb significant occasion, and 
the impression becomes inescapable that modern society is, after alL not 
so far removed from a belief in other than natural causes. When a.n aver¬ 
age modernt moreover^ tries to be most 'scientific/ he would often proven 
upon anal>'sis, to be furthest removed from raifonalily. Thua, wben be h 
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found declflring that this or thut h done hy eleetrlqiLy^ wUliout uoder- 
sbmding whal it Js or how k opernti^ olcetrSdty to hini, psychalogically 
speakEogp L3 but another ma/ia, a power other than nalurab working in 
mysterious and iticomprcheriflible ways—in brief, accomplishing the ini' 
possible. 

^loL infrC^ucnlly one may hear a person remarking: M am supersli' 
tious.^ In this form sincere persons give expression to their recognition 
of the fact that, though rational in intent* they are unable fo resist the 
temptation to react in a special way Iti oeilairs situations. Ft may he ob¬ 
served, J think, thal the proclivity of people to Iks ^HupcrstitTOus ’m this 
aensc is proportionate to the degree to whidi their proFession or otroupa- 
lion stands in the control of unForeseeable factors- Fdrre the ganibler 
comes brst- From day to day, from moment to moment, his future in un^ 
oerlainr He m&y be a malhemattcian and as such Fully aware of ihc un- 
reasonablenc^ of the concept of luck; yel, no sooner does he fall under 
the spell of the green Lawn> tlie green table, or the tape, lhai] the psychol- 
ogv of chance has him in its power; like ilia brotiier, primitive man, he 
is under the spell of luck magic. Next to the gambler comes the hunter 
or fisherman; be may be b master of his craft+ but Legion is ihe name of 
unforeseeable factors which at least eO'detornune bis success. Hence bis 
acute senEtillvIly towards omens, dreams, prognoslications, wcll-w^hing, 
and other like premonitionsK Here a bo belongs the aclor. Actors and ac¬ 
tresses enjoy a deserved reputation for superstitions inclinetiona far abiove 
the average. Once more iJiis tendency may be brought into irelation with 
the capriciousness of tiiefr fate. Apart from lalcnb trainings or even 
former favours on the port of the public, the life of an actort including bis 
contract and ultimately bis dinner^ depeuds from night In night on the 
appeal of a particular performance to die audience. We all know the elu^ 
fivenesfl of public tasle, and aclois and actresses know it only too welL 
One rannot bank on it, hence the constant suspense* Such being tlw case, 
the hcKSt of omens, good and bad signsi and other represcnlatives of the 
magical family^ appear upon the scene.* 

Audi her ment prc^lcMMin suhjeci to imuiUil coMfllsruEtioiu of anUrttetiUc 
and iFCTiAciag ii thst of the avktvr, snJ iJae wail ihuIi in rt inmgiii it much 

in cTicTrrce. A wdf known icout-pilot w» tmiwn te wcif five chinas hung imund 
lus n«k. WlvcnevcT hr lD<*k the sir these were Id be in phtce- One wu thi fimrKas 
"jfcqujirc 13" engnved upon i iFiin gold plltei inather ww i lockri wfeJeh lie wai 
pcwcT §ecn Iq open* llie third Wis i bit of lice pr¥*Limil>lT from ihe edge ol 1 
hsndkcTcfiiifif, the fqnrtli Wu i tlnf drawing on 1 Wjwre el hc*¥ily oiled silk, 
ud the hlth was tome son of mclillic qbjKE, perlmpa | ring* sewn iniq m irntjll 
eloLh sick. 

There was otie chino known lo pilots of the Brituh Rojil Air Force, few cf 
whom were fonunste enoB|d] to possess in II was u saiilt gold borsesboc, mode 
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Some Problems in the Study of Magic and Religion 

A niamlwr of topics in the of primittve religion have been claini' 
ing the Attcniion of antliropologista for & long limc^ 5 opw of diese topics 
arc fiignihcant and real, others less *□+ hut they should not be passed over 
in silence, if only for the reason ihat they have already been discussed 
so much. In this connexion we shall now consider briefly the following 
sub j eels: I he relalloiis of magic to science and religion^ and the rclaltons 
of the individual to the social eLemenl in religion. 

jf/ffgic find Science, Among the many scholurt who have written on 
and about mapie, J* U, Fraaer stands out as the one who has in his The 
Colden Bough covered the entire enormous range of magical phenomena 
and brought them to n eommoii deiiommator. In the course of his analysis 
Frazer also excmincs magic in relationship to religion and lo jicienise. 
Frazer conoerves of the magical uni verse as closely akin to that of science; 
in fact, he refers to magic os primitive science. Magic^ he says. Is definite 
and precise. Its mcchanisnis, the "acts' of magic^ operate uniformly to 
adiieve uniform resulta. These resulia^ moreover^ follow' automatically 
or mechanically. So far, Frazer^s analogy seems feasible enough. On 
closer exaniinatioiif however, this characicrizalion of magic proves to be 

ID |wf> paHJi. JiiDiilir Id Iwd fthoei Sited [ogeiher; Dn the inn^ fidei, of ihase 
hfllvifft llifl vFordf Tnitb «nd were inserilmL tlie erack piloE Ehe UrtEnh 

CmLnl Filling ScHddI nuliide LondDn eEuriEJ ODE thcie Eknd mAmiged 

Id i>urvtve raorD had Eruba lluin mny other idah in the SEttlDn, One Pelldi pHol 
Uad A Btnial] box b^iJlE inlo the Aide nt hie iblp doBe to hJj right hindt iti lllii he 
AxniJiiged ■ comforliihle iicet for hie nuscDEp a ■•□Dwy while imperial Frkrng drakCt 
who wenl out witli Edra on cverr flight. 

Many piEota WEfift eqpcnEjtiona AbDcit ihe nnmEier IS, some regarding it ai I liadl^ 
DEbiiffl AJ ji gctqd OEsat. The most widdy recognised, jiniit hokrever, wu that of 
tE» 't«et-flight^ num. Tbe record lecmi Id ihcw ihil more good pilou were kllEcd 
wMEr EDakiog whAl iLef knew to ht ihelr Inal flipht al a ccrtAin Sold, or the IaaI 
fliglst before i>cfcng dMclwrged, iluin on adjt other oMabn, e™ including ite 
Mic 9| dAjfs of lEhfi war* Artniitlce I>ay cEjIraed a Itirge number of Byers, one of 
whom VM 'Hobte^ Baker of Princetoo, who wa* killed while edebrating ihe end 
of (be war, 

Anolher commoa CQpcreEiiElon carrying a f?i»d4iidE eonnotaiiou wae that of 
feeing tlie ibAdDw of one^ ship in reduo^ dcLti! npon ifao anrlace of a anmnartV 
day eloud. Under SUcEt conditiona iho billowr wbite banlcx of Enoielirre alwayt 
prince a faFrydike rilnEmw encircling ibc tiny pictnre. The effecE la of an a- 
quitiie mitiiatnre peinied in lilEwnrElo npen trory. The viiion ii bIwata Roctiogf 
jnat Tor an lOAlJinl a ibe acjopIaew in eiacUy ihe righl po-^dtlon between I be aim 
and iEie ground. SoOie ihoreogliJy aopbjMicAEed piloEa Eiate l^een known to laugh 
orcr 'Ebc rainbow ■ good lock,' but the mAjontr fdt othefwIae^^Hind ibey 'knew,^ 
{Tfaeee airmm'j Aupensliliona ore gleaned from the AW 

for P^ovemher 7, 1^,) A primitive oyereome wiib awe at ib* ftigbt of While 
miLn'* EechnicAJ accompEiabment in ibo plane would appreciiio there touebis 
of the commoo buman In bii modem brolhet 
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mare ec^rrect llion «igtiL6cant: it leaver out ikat wJiidi of th« 

K&ence of mafic, namely the belief in tlit tranaccndenr or sujMrnatiJral 
power of the magicnJ acl and, behind tit of ilje will that canUoU it+ ibel 
bi ibe will of the ma^teian. Furthermore, the failure of any particular 
magical act m no way affecla the faith in magic or even in the eificacy of 
the act tiiAl has failed. No, the failure ia accounted for by another magical 
act e;3kcrcl^d hy aomeone else, perhapa more powerfuL whicli fruatratea 
the initial act In uiher worda tlie Jimglcaj act nr perfomiaiicc i* proof 
agairtsL the Icswns of experience and enured againal change con^e^uent 
upon failure. 

If this h magic, the analogy with science evaporates. In the centre of 
seientiBc operations stands llie willingness of the acienlist to profit by 
adverse eapericnce, to revise his acts in the light of failure or Incomplete 
success, tiius ultimately lu achieve the des-ired result and the implied epn- 
Irol- There is similarity^ then, hclweeo magic and science In so far as both 
possess preeisioo and a teleological character; hut the sitnilarity is more 
apparent tlian rcaL The magician^s precbioDi his hoid-and^fa^ magical 
recipe, is after alL^ nothing but n sanctified routuie; the precision of the 
scientist aims at accuracy, measurement^these are, of course, quite be* 
yond the mugician^a pan^ And agam^ whereas the magician wields a tool 
that renmins unchangealile, for experience esjuiDt touch iL, the tool of the 
scientist—his hypolhesU or experiment—is plastic: it is ready to change 
at the bidding of expcricncei 

Magic and Frazer^s view of the relation of magic to religion 

is even leas satisfactory- We are tofd that religion involves the conception 
of a superior deity, and the particulars added by tlie author leave no room 
for doubt what particular deity ha has in mJnd+ Short of this there m no 
religion, only magiOi. Cunsequ^dy the Australians, lor example, though 
magic-ridden, are iniiocait of religion. In the light of such a eoneeptliUi 
of religion a vast number of primitive tribes would fall into the category 
of the Australians: magic—no religion. This attitude reminds one of the 
notion against which B. Tylor had to fight in his day; the notion, 
namely, that the most primitive peoples wens utterly devoid of retigiont 
a conclusion made possible by a trick of terminology^the religion of 
these folk was disposed of as ^auperstllion.' But ^superstition,^ 09 every¬ 
one blows, is merely a religion one does nc4 believe in. Frazer a attitude 
represents the same kind of reasoning. 

When w^e say that magic may not he excluded from religion, this should 
not imply that it may not also be differentiated from religion. ^Tierein, 
then, lies the common element of magic and religion^ and w^hat are the 
earmarks of magic as such? The common element lies in the inttnersion 
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in jupernAmralisai. In r^ncepdoiap in mode of behaviour^ in the implied 
ernolinU!!, ihe supcmnttirA! eenatilules a refilin apaii. ExpericnceA with 
the Kupernatural are accompanied by a peculiar e^altaticrt, a rtUgiatu 
ihriiL It is true that in leligtcm or magic, as actually practised even by 
primitives, this thrill is not always there This is due to the tendency of 
such emotions to ‘'evaporate' ( Maretl) when the procedure becomes ha¬ 
bitual and formalized, a mere Soinetbing to be gone through and over 
wiUl But the ‘live’ religious or magical situation ia characterized by the 
presence of these emotions; the utmospbefe is charged with mysdc po¬ 
tency, ai:id man responds. In this, then, lies the common ground of magic 
and religion. 

The peculiarily of the magical situation, on the olher hand, lies In tl^ie 
altimde of the roagician when contrasted with that of the religious devo* 
teCn Both pursue certain endSt often practical ones, and both operate 
within the supcmatural realm, hut whereas ilie religioui devotee prays 
or sacrifices, the magician controls—he performs his act and the result 
must follow. The orientation of ttie will, (hen, is different. In the first case 
(religion) tlicre b* EubmiHilDn or dcpcndem?e» in the second (niagicl, 
sclf-dcterminalion and control. 

Connected with the typical lechnical complicationp of the magic;aZ act 
is the fuitlicr fact, stressed hy Malinowski, that magie tends to develop 
technical cTcperts or prolcsalonals, whereas reJigion+ though equipped 
with priests and religious leaders, remains free to nil and for alb This 
interpretation of magic and religion gains in plausibility when viewed in 
the light of later historic developments. Both religion nnd magic are 
rooted In subjectivity, but wJiereas magic lends in lU later stages to 
crystallize into a ritual or spell, pure and simple, r^igion, Uiougli never 
free from ritualism, hence standardization, remains amenable to subjec¬ 
tive e labors Lion and rejnterpretatinu^' 

^ In ct3anc3inn with itir argument developed in iho IxLil twu Hf:tionft+ eanAEcter 
the fj^llowing fruotfllioTL from MaJinowaJcL evtn na represented by the 

priiniliTe bjiowledgc Hvoge mart, ii^boficd an the imrma], unt%eiu| experiGnca 
dI eterydiy Ufe, eapericncc won in quid’* *tnjj;i^Ec with nature (OT hit luhalflienee 
■nd ufciy, rounded on obBervatJon, bacd hy reaun. ii baled on apeedk 

experience of emolmnoj «til«i in whjeh man uboenn IWI itirurn tul himKir in 
which ihe truth ia revealed not by reaun, hut by the play of emetiena upon (he 
human orie^num. Seimee ia founded on d« conviction that esperienve* effort* and % 
reoMn ue valid; magic on the b^stief that hope Codnol foil nor dcairc dcceivEL 
The theorTea pt knowledge ore dictaicd by logie, lliOoe of iDOfiic hy ihc oMocialJon 
of ideift under the influence of i^eaim A* ■ inaEter of empirical feet, tjie body of 
miional knowledge and ihe body of nugieol law are incoiporafed each in « dif¬ 
ferent traditroR, in t diiTerenl lecial tetling^ and in a different type of furtivlty. 
And all iheoo dilTerencet are clearly recognized by the oavageo. The orve i^onitlrutee 
the niouLain of the profane; tbe other, edged around by obaervoAcev, nyHeriet, and 
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Thf and the S<mai Factors tn l^eligwfu All Ftudenu of 

religion recvgnhe I he importance for m tmdci^tanding of nellgiooi phe- 
noineoa of two factors: the individual nod the social. The phenoiuens of 
conversipn, the Jives of propheisv saints, messishs, or lucti sulsjccltve rec¬ 
ords as WilJiajn Jsmem succeeded in bringing logpeiher in kis y^rieties of 
Religious Experience^ lo draw altention to the indlvjduaJ and |>cr' 

sonal in religioiu The role of ritual, on the other liandt the force of re- 
figious tJ-adilionalisrp and dogma^ the ubiquity, BnaJIyT of suggestion and 
imilation in religious mavenienU, as described, for eKomple^ by Olio 
Stoll* in hia Ilypnoiiim and Suggestion (in German), tended to throw 
light on the parlidpatlon of society in determining the content and form 
of religion. Withal^ iE remained for £mi]e Diirkheim, in his The Elemen¬ 
tary Forms of Religious Life, to construct a purely soeiofogical theory 
of religion, in which aociety is made to function not nicrcJy os the moulder 
and pre^rver of religion, but as Its source and prototype, of which reli' 
gion itself is but a subjective relleetion. 

The fundamental fact of all religion* according to Durkheim, is the 
bifurcation of culuire into two realms, the sacred and iJie profane. The 
real problem Eo hiin is to hnd an answer to ihe questions: Wlienoc tfie sa¬ 
cred? ^ hat experiences have engeadered ilt 

By wey of intrcductien to this doctrine, Durkhelni argues that the nat^ 
oral and supemalural, ns intellectual categories, cannot be clearly dis¬ 
tinguished by the primitives. Having no precise sense of the naEiiraL he 
iayo, the primitives cannot have a ciear idea of the aupcrnaLitraL Durk' 
Jieim also rejects the attempt made by Spencer and Tylor to derive the 
bnsic religious concept and atliludes from the eKpcriences of ordinary 
perception, supplemented by dreams and visions. Such expeirlenceSi 
thinks Durkheim, might indeed lead to mental aberrations, to errors of 
judgment, but they cannot account for tfie calegorical character and the 
irresistible impact of religious faith. This faith ia too real to have been 
engendered by oji illusion. Rather must it be rooted in a reality bs solid 
as rcLigious eK|]«rierree itself. This reality Durkheim finds in Society (note 
the capital), He observ'es that the profane or secular reabn in primiti^v 
Auatralia—the major aubjKt of his book — enibraces most of Uie privsta 
or individual activ'itiea, whereojs the Sacred of religious realm ia repre^ 
BCnted by myths, ceremonies* and riles, all of which arc group affairs. 
On these latter occasions, the individual undergoes a radios] psyohio 
transformation. When in the throes of ritual-induced ecstasy be is beTond 
himself, his energy seems well-nigh ineithaustjble, his senses and percep- 

taboos inakn up luJf ijf the demiJn of the sicred.' cU^ p. W. By prmlMlvo 
of The Atajciiiillsa ContpuDy^ publiEheTS.1 
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tions function ubnormalLy. TSTictlicr or Ie<i, be lives for the timo 

being on n ilitferent level. Wimt irtaki^ I he individual betiave this 
nrgues Durkheim^ in nothing else hut Society iUell—stirring and irre- 
sistiblcp it dominates the individual paychep thus giving riae to the tense 
of the Sacred. The Snertd, then, ta hut a aubjectjve rellection of ihc sociil 
^cal^orical determinanti^ Religion, ns eiperienc^ hy the individual, is 
the symbol of Society. 

Hourever ingenious as a theory^ Durkheim’a posi^jon must be regarded 
as ei^lrcroely one-sided and paycbologicAlly inadjniaeible. The division of 
experience or life into a sacred and a profane realm is a valid enough 
conception, applicable to modem us to primitive society. What is mad' 
mLssihJe ia the identiHcation of the profane uith the individual, the sacred 
vrith llie aoclaJ. In economic pursuits and induslrVp in the ideas and cus^ 
toms clustering about the family or kinship, social factors figure at least 
as proniinenlly as individual ones, witliouLp hohever^ assuming u halo of 
sanctity^ In the religious realm, on the other hand, the ludividunl oltea 
Ends bimself ^alone,* in more then a lb oral sense. The very' essenccp in 
faett of the religious siEuatlon may at Limes reside in this al oneness and 
aloofness of the individuah bis only compajiLon, in this coulerr being 
the supernatural itself. To say that the social factom in rites and cere- 
monies tend to fortify and eryitallire tlie religious emotion is one thing, 
to regard them as Its only or basic source, Bnothor^ It b ime that religiotis 
dogma and the traditlonnllsm of religious fanus. obviously social factor?, 
are ev er present in the realm of ihe saered, BuE society here remainsp after 
all,« fciti lying or precipitating agency^ not a germinating force- Grant 
the religious emotionp and society can do wonders with it! But It carmat 
manufacture it out of whole cloth, nor out of lUelh Sooictyf of cottriei 
finds in religion a useful helpmaLe, and rcilgiont in turn, leans heavily 
Upon society. Bui this b another story..* 

* For A HiiK* more elabonte preHTLtstioa and orftkhm of Durkheim's pojidiHi 
taw mj sad Sacid)'' (Journal of PAMoKphy^ 1916 j now rcprial^N with 

■light cIiAD£*», jq HiUorjr, Psychologyf and After Boroe b^Altatlen, 1 

d«ided to inelade this liricf rnuino snd eriUqus of DtjrLbeiin iq ibis hook at the 
ruk of Jti berpa BTtaibed ms 'dated,' Ptjrkbelm^B very reraaiksbFr book eontaflues 
Id read hv stqdefEt« snd Isymen, sad fccqianiLlj 1 find thets euiliralled ('lakeq 
in" 19 the r^iit word) hy juii ibose of bii idcu which ire nio4i queationshle. 


Chapter XV 

FAITH AND THE SUPERNATURAL 


Mann or Impersonal Supematurat Power 

Our analysis of religion and mugic mak^ it elesr tliot llie idea nf fiUj>er* 
natural power is coiomon Lo botJi and rcpreaenU the bask- concept under¬ 
lying the religio-magical world vieWi On the emononal aide mi equally 
fundiiiuental factor is the reZigiouj ihrilL 

The idea of aupernalural power assumed a central position in the dis- 
cuasion of primitive reUgioos with the lutroduction of the mana concept. 
The recent career of this concept is so iusiruciive as to ioviic a slight 
hislDrica] digression. 

Mana was formally introduced to ethnologists lay H. Codriiigton 
in hU book, The Melan^Mons l 1B91)\ By taeatis of numeroua illusira* 
tions, Codrington showed iliat among the various tribes of the South Scm, 
mama, os a religious concept, occupies a distinct and clearly dehned po¬ 
sition? it Indicates power which is supernatural and impersonal. Mona 
itaelf is not an animal or a huiuan being, nor a gho$t or spiriL It is just 
power, tnagieii] potency* Although impersonal In jUelf, it can work lu 
eflccta with equal facility ilirougb natural ohjecLs or heingST or through 
men, spirits^ or ghosts.^ 

Writing about moiro in hii book^ Poiynesim RcUgU)fir E. S, (X Handy 
aayai *Thc mana oi the Individual was believed to be Conceatraled in the 
head which, apcording to Polynesian philosophy, waa associated with the 
superior^ divine aspect of nature^ . . . 

'A prophet or divLneri who waa the oracular medium of a spirit or gcbd, 
had little or no accretion of personal mana because of hla inaplralioual 
talent—hU mana was but that of the spUit or god he served. . * * On Uie 
other handt llic riiualUlic priest was a pmooal embodiment of acquired 
who exhihitcii bis power in tht ^cacy of his ritual, and in his 
knowledge of occult itiBuences and power to InEerptet omens. , * * 

^ El may Iw iWEed; in pSSliag ikllt In dua a™ die ideu qI ehast ajid iplnt ate . 
iharplr diMingnialicd. A ihoft ii always the apirSi of a deewed indiridual. wteteai 
a ipirit ia a apiritual snlJly which either elislfl ifl detiched form Or dwdia bl a 
thitiE oj Iwing. 
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'In the oi 4 man of Learning, atich sa a ti^acher of sacred law* ac¬ 
curacy of memoryt citensive knowledge, and kceEmess of mind^ w'crc tfic 
cvjderLC&i of his mmia. fn the Marqut'sas Tslrnids any person wlio wa* an 
adept at any rKarupation was a /u^nno, a inoAtcr- E^'ery tahuna posicsied 
muna for the parliciijar aelivily in which he was skilled. But there were 
rare individuals whose leartiing and ability extended to all die depart¬ 
ments of manV activity: knowledge^ ritual, aiis and crafts. Such an adept, 
whose mana was so great that he was second So none in the Iribe in sacred' 
ness, was honoured witii the title of lufiufia nuf, great masSer or adept, fhe 
ability, tnJent or capacity pORsaised hy iufuma appears to have been re¬ 
garded as in part due to natural endowment.^ but more particularly to 
educatinn, consecration, and asperience. A Marquesan youth who could 
not memorize the ancirnt Jaw waa spoken of as L>eing “without mutia ; 
but siiyojic who had great ability, showed pullirient persistence in lea ru¬ 
ing from his teacher, and submitted to the required conseerntory rites 
could become a niasler bard and cerempnisl priest {tnhana oono). Such 
a scholar grew in power and preslige as he dpmntisslrafcd the superiority 
cf hja knowledge and wil in contests that were from time to time held he^ 
twrcn the wise men of different tribes; but if iei such a contE^ with other 
luAmm. he proved incapahJe of meeting his opponent's sallies, or to be 
ignorant or in errors he was considered in some way to have lost the 
maim he once possessed. With his defeat, his prestige and power were 
dissipated^ lie was no longer recognized as a mEisLcr, and it was sometimes 
even believed tbat his defeat would cause his death. The mental darkn<^ 
or bllndnuR^ that would lead to such a downfall might, according to native 
idra.% result from the man's having eome under a spell of witchcraft of 
on oppunejit or eoeiny+ or from psychic dcfileinciit or broken lapa. 

^Another lype of maita was that evidenced in physteal prowess. . . - 
In I he Marqui^saa it was through personal prowess that a tribe^rnali be- 
came a war chief. The warrior was thought to embody the mono of all 
those whom he had killed, his own mans increasing in proportion with 
bis prowess. In tJie mind of the tialive, the prowess was tJie result^ how¬ 
ever^ not the cause of his ^lono. The mana of the warrior^s spear was like¬ 
wise increased with each death he inflicted. As the sign of his as^umplton 
of his defeated cntmyY powers the victor in a hand-to-hand combat os- 
iumed his slain foe s name; with a view to absorbing directly his oiooOt 
he ate some of his flesh; and 1o bind the presence of the empowering qi« 
fluence in battle., to insure bis intimate rapport with the captured mono, 
he wore as it part of his war dress some physical relic of his vanquished 
foe-^a bone, a dried liaod^ sometimes a whole skiilL^ * 

^ Brniice F. Bisinp Muwtua, vuL XXXtV, pp, SI-12. 
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Among these South Seas nulhea, mam wa.H ideutihed with procreative 
phauer^ with the ittale |irifiinple in nature^ witli the divine, with life and 
l%ht. 

Quite mcJependcnlly of Codringlnn^s resesfehefli primilive concepEa 
similar to matia were diBcovcrcd iu North Amerirar Of apwial inEete^t in 
this Connexion are William JoncaV article, 'The Algonquin Alatiilou/* 
and J, JS\ Hewin^a TJjrenda or a Deliiiition of Religion/^ BcUh wtiEer* 
are of Indian dc^nnli Wii liaiu Jonea belungingto die Algonquin-speaking 
Sauk and Fox Indlan^T while Hewitt is a TiLwarora Iroquois. 

By mean* of ethnological and linguistic evidenoe Jones shows convine- 
ingly that ihe Algonquin concept, mojiitott, implies supernatural power^ 
in itself impersonal, which may or may not manifest iiself through ob¬ 
jects. heing!it and natural phenomena. The term may appear either with 
or without a pers^onal preEx, in a,ecordance with the meauing Intendedi 
Among other j| lust rat iona of the application of the idea, Jones men E ions 
the practice of eating the heart of a slain w^arrior in order to partake of his 
itiuat/oifp or supernatural potency. The practice^ it will be seen, as well 
es the idcology'p are etrfdly comparahJe to those recorded by Handy 
among the Polynesians. 

Hewitt's argument is bssed wholly on a lingubtie reconstruction. Ho 
traces the root vowel of the term orenda in a large number o[ terms re¬ 
ferring to things, l>eingB, or actions connected with supernBturaL power. 
Taking this ftg hb slurtiug point. He wilt conalructa an ancient Iroquozan 
religion buill around tJm idea of oreirdo, impensoual supernatural power. 
While this procedure is not w-holly iinobjoclionuble from a theoretical 
standpoint, it is quite certnin lhal the terin^reirdo, with all itsdeiivalives^ 
earrios a mystical connotation, and that the Implied concept is related to 
the Algonquin manitou and the Siouon Mo/ron or iraAondd. While tlie 
cultural diversification of these trilx^. as well ss the cultural guH sepa¬ 
rating these Indians froni the Polynesians, would preclude any identity 
in the ipecific terms employed or the denoled ideos^ mamiou. ar^nd^ 
tvakan^ and other such conoepU^for instance, among iJie Kwakiutl and 
Eskimo-^—muat certainly be rcgardi^d as closely related to maua. 

Presently still another field was drawn into the dlEcusslon. In a volume 
on certain nalives €if the West Coast of Africa, between the deltas of the 
Congo and the Mger, Pcchuel-l.<ie3chc * brought further conlribulory 
evidence. This is the classical region of fcltshism- In his book F^iishism 
(in German)^ Hcanrich Schurt^. now some ©e^wly years ago, defined 

* Journal of ytjnrf^an ftdk^l’Or’fr XVUL ITO&. PP* lfl3-100. 

* if mfnVoji .f Pff^ropAfoJtJUl. voi |V, New Series 

Loango Eipeditian <Ed Ctfiiiia)* toI. HI, 190?, pp^ 347-349. 
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leti^bUin as ibe religion of the fcU^. a anmlL ( usually artiRdal) object 
tluLiugh Khich an indwelling spirit ia believed to be operating^ As a re- 
suit af his painstaking researches, including a llngoisllc analyHis, Pechueb 
Loesche arrived at a different inicrprefation. Jfe clairns tliat the concep¬ 
tion uncJerlying the fcdabislic beliefs cf this area {In particular, of llie 
Baiioti) is nol! that of an indwelling spirit- To liim a fetish is an artificial 
object made in a certain way or prepared in accordance with a alandard- 
jjted recipe, which possesses a specific power, or in some instances^ several 
such powers." If the shape of die object is changed or tJie recipe care¬ 
lessly followed, the power is lo*t or modified. TJie underlyiDg idea 
that of powerj Ui itself impersonal, definite qualilies aiid quantities of 
which can lie secured under certain highly ipecific conditions. Once 
again, then, dte idea involved seems similar to mona. 

tn iL^ Wider beariiigflt Pechuel-Loeschr^s position may be one-sided. 
The idea of an irtdwelljog spirit is so common in Africa and elsewhere 
tlial there can scarcely be any doubt of its occurrence in this western re^ 
gion of the continent. Howci er this may be, the author^s stand with refer¬ 
ence Eo ^'est African fetishes seems well taken,' 

Thus the nmna idea was cstahlishcd on a fairly wide geographical 
basis. There followed a rich harvest of Eheory and dlsetlssion. In this 
phase ol the problem, the main Btimulus came from Marett's essay, *Pre- 
animislic Heligion,^ * in which he iwd tlie mann concept to supplcmciu 
the ideology of aninilBin which was still in complete possession of the 
field td primitive retigioii. Marett atgocdi. moreover, that the idea of 
imperscmal power was in its very nature more simple lliaii that of spirit 
and that it shouldt ifierefore, regarded as more primitive hfarell'n con¬ 
tribution! came at an an^piciouH nioment^ presently his little essay became 
the crystallization-point for a new philosophy of primitl^'e religion. At 
the Third International Congress of BelJgions, held at Oxford in 1903, 
the subject of mann and ^animatism' iMarett's term for the pre-anlm!stic 

* A »yb«iEAnc« or object, in lUdf. has only one specific powrr; but hy combinin]; 
levcial lub^tdncfii ur objcela i co[ap<}6ilo fdufi ■("iwolvcr fctiik' tliC auflior caJii 
ii!i can be pradiic-rd which wj|J wlrlii tbc coDsbin-tMl powen of its pKn«. Pcchud- 
LcHWcho diRlinijutflhei two erad» gf fetiahianir * lower and o bieb^r. Whal he 
d«iiprij!ir« a? low-ncrado fcti*hiiin appear* lo bo nothing more [JiaTi comuton 
mo^tc: la Cure a ihom «ro, mb the thorn over the wound; i« protect yDur^clf 
oe^inet clcphaui Or hippopoiamtt*. cMiff wi[h ynu ptn^ of 'm body, tfoofit bomi, 
ckwst hiir, naiU, ikin-diivirigB, gf aniuide or locn, ciu ill be sirdtlarly u>ed. for 
oiTHicc or detence. ] lL|;h^gndr fet ishism, on I he other hand, implies e^glrflG knowl- 
eillEG ind Pipertneui it b the ptcro^live of modbcme^oim or nuikziiUs to hmmr 
the recipes Jinii poifeu the requ-iflite iki]J+ 

^ F^r ■ cereful iummarr of beSfefi in Boula and spinLs in AfH^ wob Anketmann 
In JTftfJcVi/r fBr Ethnoiii^h, vol. L, 191^ pp^ 09-153 (in Gcrflwn), 

^foik-Ltre^ 1900. &« aim ,\iarelt^a book, Tht Threi^h^d o/ 
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religion) the principal topic of di±H^ii«9i9n in ihe lecfian devoEed to 
primitive religion. 

In suLkBequent wrilinga maiia heenme identified witii magic and in thifl 
form [Is use became alllJ further exlended. Hubert and Mauas, two faith¬ 
ful alu denis of Durkheiuii made a. sweeping upplicntion of the iiiond con* 
cepi in their trentii»e on uiagict’ T. K. Preuw akilfuHy wove ilit fimna 
idea iiiEu hh nnalysia of ihe beginnings of tcligioR and art^^ while Dark- 
heim in his great book ideniiBed mono with the religious core of to- 
teniism. 

Thus the dogma of animism, of a spirit-infeiitcd world, wee supple¬ 
mented, in fact, came near being replaced by another dogrna^ a world 
swept hy xnona, or inipersonaJ magic powers 

In retrospEcl, the mana idea must bo welcomed as a genuine addllLoa 
to Diir understanding of early religion, nay of all religion. There is, of 
course, no point in jusLtapo^ng monn and spurit, oa to ehronological pri- 
oriEy ; what is important is to realize that the idea of spirit must he supple¬ 
mented by I hat of power irrmna), if primitive religion, or any religion 
is to be understood. Mans supplies the dynamic prineiple, whereas aplriti 
tta such, is hut a conoepi of form or being. When James T. Sholwell de¬ 
fines religion as ^a reaction oJ mankind lo something wbieli is appre^ 
bonded but not compreliciiided^ he omits to stale that the sonu-thiog to 
which there is a reaction is not merely n form, substance, or beings hut a 
power. From diis it follow's that the idea of supematural power—^imper¬ 
sonal, formless in ilself, but withah a power and supernatural—must be 
coupled wilh spirit in all intcrpretalions of religion. Indeed, if the signs 
of the times are to be trusted, may 1 not suggest tliat the more dynamic and 
vaguer Idea may outlive Its more precise and staEic couipauion? 

* 'Sketch of t Ceactal Theory of Magic^ tm voL 

Vff, 1004. 

*®^*OTicin of HrligilMi uvd An’ (in Ceriauil, ^fo^ai. 1$04-1905L 
RtvoiaiiitTi «/ T^ajti, p- IQL 

A brief formulAEicin of llic rdalions of mano to Fellgiori, and ariraiim 

will be found iH my ■rticle *Spir|t, .Wtfna «id the lirill/ Journtd of 

Phiiotophy, »l. Xltl, 1015 freprinEed^ wiEh re¥^iojis. In Misiorj, /^jytWofy, Gtjd 
Cidfuiel. In ikiA loiiiewhat abatrart eiiajf I mado mu altcmpE lo sbow that, from 
a psycliofogiciU tad epiBtejnoIofiioa] stindpoiuc, mma muAi bo regarded mm m. 
proJecEiun or DbjectiTtlloa of whai, on the anbieclire lidi]. Is the reJlglotLi thrill: 
mma u that v?h^ emits she rtligtmM ihfUL Ndw^ if the religioT» thrill is le- 
cepEcd u ihe basic cmolionAl root of religion, then a pAychologteally huie 

mana^ uaderlylng ila Vified hiiEOlic fomu, bocomoi the fnndinwnlal idea a f religiEm. 

If but 1 tcfOl for m rmotion, pikDiPclcd u a ’lomcllLEr^^ info die *Li|Hr- 
nJiloTt] rcalro. SucIl Cfnetioiu, religious, ie^hefic, BeSUlI, though fimiinoiifl u ex.* 
periencr, defy more preebe aaflyfif^ 
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A] Father 

During r^sjcnt years cerlain primitive ideas Jiave been repotted from 
different fields of uiveatigBlwn which, seem to differ not only from the 
cruder animbtic beliefft, but also from die zooniorphic conceptiona of 
early mythology- Hicse ideas arc usually discussed aa the All-Father be¬ 
liefs. The Aranda or Arunta of CetilraJ Australia, for eiample, believe 
in a great moral being, Aijira. He is conceived as a veiy large, strong 
man, with red skin and Jlglit hair which falls on his shoulders- Hia legs 
are Like those of an emu- He b decorated with a white forehead-band^ a 
neck-band, and a braccleti and he wears a hair loin-girdle. His many 
wives, the Beautiful Ones, alflo red in completions have dogs^ legs. Of 
bb many aonfl end daughtersT the former have emu Icgs^ the latter dogs’ 
legs. Handsome men and beautiful women frequent big neighbourhood. 

Aljira never dies. He lives in heaven^ which has existed from the bc- 
ginning. The Milky Way b a great river with inexhaustible reserv oirs of 
sweet water; tall trees, tasty berriesp and fruits niiound here. Great Hockt 
of birds enliven Aljira^s domain and different animalst such as kangaroos 
and wild-cats, seek his enormous hunting grounds. While Aljira follows 
the game, his wives gather edible herbs and other fruits which grow in 
abundance at all seasons. The stars are the camp-bres of Aljira. 

Aljira is the supreme deity of the Aranda, known by men as well as 
women, but his reign is restricted to heaven. He is not I he creator of man, 
nor is he concerned about him^ No cAuringa*—sacred stone or wooden 
slab—are Donsecrated to hrrrti The Aranda do not fear hun nor do they 
like him, but they do fear I hat some day the heaven, which rests upon 
piles or stone lega^ will collapse and kill them all,^* 

Whnt Strehlow says about Aljira agrees clt^ly with ihe accounts 
about the All-Fathers of Southeast Australia collected by Howitt. 

Thus the Narrinyeri believe in n aupfeme being who Is said to have 
made all dungs on earth, to have given man his weapons and taught him 
ceremonies. When a.^ked about the origin of a custom, they reply that 
the supreme Wing ha.^ instituted it. The Wotjobaluk, oi well as the Kulin, 
speak of Bunjil, who is represented as an old man. fie is the heavenly 
head-jiian of the tribe, and ha^ two wives and a son* the Rainlmw, whose 
wife Is the Little Roiubow^ the faint duplicate of the rainbow- sometimea 
visible in the sky. He has given die Kulin their artp end according to at 
least one legend, he instituted the pliratries and originated die law of 

ThiBi iccoenE of Al/in li butd on C. SEieblowt Th* Aranda And L&r£i/u Tribu 
«■/ Cenliai AiLatraUa (in GcTQmJs^J, Put E. 
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exogamy. Howitt the /iBrl Usa! among ihese tribes the All-FatheT 

ia endowed with distinctly liumanT rather tJirtji aiiimaJ^ traits- 

Amoiig the Kurnai, knowledge about b being Is almost en¬ 

tirely restricted to the iniliated inerit althougll the older wpjiien know at 
Jeoflt of the existence of this being. The novices are initiated' into the 
mj-stcriefl of the AlbFather lore at the last and must sRored session of 
the initiation ceremonies. At this time they Jearn I hat long ago he livcil 
on earth and taught the Knrnai how [o make impJementSr nets, canoes, and 
weapons. The individual tionies which the people inherit from their an- 
cesEofs were first bestowed by the supreme being. I[e also e^stablished the 
secret riEiials. ^^len sonwon* reveaJed these ritualbific secrets to iJie 
w^omen+ the supreme being was full of wraEh. \n revenge he sent down his 
fire» the Aurora Australis, which filled the whole space ioMwetn the aky 
and the eartii^ Men went mad with fear, brothers killing brother^^ fathers 
their childreot and husbands their wives. I'hen the sea rushed over the 
land and almost all mankind was firowned. Some of those who survived 
became the nncostors of the Kumai+ while others turned into animaJsr 
birds, reptiles, and fish. Tun Sun* sod of the supreme being, and SunV 
wife+ became turtles. Then the supreme being left the earth and asc«ided 
to the sky^ where he still resides. 

All the tribes which attend the kajingal ceremonies of the Vuin people 
believe in a great being, Dara^Mulun. who om* lived on earth with his 
mother. At flirt the earth was bare and, 'like the sky, as hard as a ftone.^ 
Land exiended to where the sea is now. There were os yet no men or 
women, but oniy enimals, blrdsi and reptiles. Dara-Miilun iradethe trees- 
Then he caused a grent flood which covered the entire coast counEry^ 50 
that no people were left except some who crawled out of the water onto 
Mount Dromedary* Then Dara-Mulun ascended to ihe sky where he stiU 
lives. Watching the acticnis of men. He made I he bujbroarer — a ehaiinga 
which, when swung around on a string, makes a noise remotely resem¬ 
bling the roaring of a bull—ihe sound of which is still believed to be 
his voice. Ho ulao gave the Yu in their lows, which ever since have been 
handirej down by the old men. When men die and ihcir spirits leave Ehem» 
Dara-Mulun is there to tueel them and lake care of them* 

Upon first analysis, these beliefs strongly suggest the possibility of 
mii^iunary influence. Tlie flood, its relation |o the animal kingdom, the 
escape of some humaiii to a mountain^ the moral character of the suprenie 
being, and other traits strongly suggest the infiiienee of While teacher;*- , 
The problem^ how evert tannul be settled so easily. We cannol sure 
what savages might think until we find them thinking it. Bel^fa in a su- 
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preme beings niorc or lesa similar to tho^ described, also occur among 
5W3tno the Negxo peoplca ol the Cold CoH.st of 1^'est Africa, and cognate 
notions sec-111 to be priCsCnl in North America and uorthe-aslcni Siberia. 
*Oiir Woman' of the BeUn CooJa, and Kaionda^ the creator and ‘fnlhcr of 
the pods’ aoiong the African Bajicinda, clc-arly belong to die same category 
of divine beings, h is especially notable that die supreme being is often 
conceived as Jremole and detached from die aftairs of nicrii although in 
some Instances he sa believed to have created dicm. These iivo Httrilnites^ 
die fact that the supreme being does not now actively participate in the 
alTnirs of men* and the further fact that he is stiperlor to other deities, 
are the moEi consistently mrurring ideas with reference to the Alb 
Father. 

I -ihnlieite two further inslnncea of a somewhat different type, ‘Among 
the Kdgoba [Colontbia, South Ameriea] p^ writes Radin, Ve encomiter a 
female supreme deity and a profession of faidi that should satisfy even 
the most ejcactmg mouodseist/^ 

^ **Thc mother of our songs, the mother of all our seed^ bore us in the 
beginning of tilings and she is the mother of all iyp*^ of mcn^ die mother 
of all nations. She ia the mother of the thunder^ the mother of the streams, 
die mother of trees and of all things. She is the mother of the world and 
of die older brothera^ the stone^peopJe. She is the mother of our younger 
brothcrai die French^ and the strangers. She is the tnodier of our dam^s 
parapheroalia, of all our temples and she is the only mother we poB$es&. 
She alone is die modier of the fire and the Sun and the Milky Way. 5ha 
is the mother of die rain and the only modver we possess. And she has 
left us a token in all die teinples,—a token Ln the form of songs and 
dances.^’ 

'She has no cult^ and no prayers are really directed to hett but when 
the Relda are aown and the priests chant their jncaniatlona^ the Kagaba 
aa>s ^'Ab 6 then we think of the one and only mother of the growing 
things, of the modier of all thinga.’^ One prayer was recorded. '‘'Our 
mother of die growing fields, our mother of die stream&r will have pity 

pfQbl«n of ibe AE-Fathur fthould iioE bs confused with that of eArly 
monuEheum. A criticAl duciaiJoo of ihe pmhtem woa Er«t uiiderlilteii by Andrew 
Lang in ha TAi ^faking o/ ReUgioa (nov^ 'dated—snd out of pTinEU while ■ 
«y»tcaiBtic review of dl relcvuiE deta *nd theories will ha found in Father Schaiidt^i 
work T/ie OrijiJi of fAe Idea of Gad (fn German k In «l! the inmanoeg died to 
ifie texi—ind the i*rae |j inte in imny «her easof-^he AJl-Faiiirr, it will be 
olwcrved, wai tioi by mny mrimii ihe nniy aupeimturaJ iietn^ cr deity. Thiu the 
aenerati^Ejoa of Father Schmidl with reference to the original monoihcuin of ihe 
pygmlra {if. hu Wvfk Tk€ Pjjfmy TriAei, to Gmoin^ ntoaL ba ploeed oo a dia^ 
ilnrE level fiuci die diieuNioo* of the AJI-Fiihcr. 
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upon tjfl. For to i^liQin do "we belong? Whose seeds are wc? To our mother 
alone do we belong.^ ' 

refer to Uie very jnj&rked monodiciTiin ol die AtnsirulLis of South Af¬ 
rica as described by Bishop CaJbway,’ writes Hadin in his buoL 
kutmikulu,'^’ so iJieir cre^tian-aocotirit rufift, no longer known {Le^ no 
memory of him eKjatsj^ It is he who was the lirst being; he broke ofT in 
tile iieglntimg (i.e^p sprang from something). We do not know his wife 
and the nnciGntsi do not tell us that he had a wife. Lnktilujikuio gave men 
the gpjjiEs of the dead; he gave iheni doctors for treating disease, and 
diviners. The old men say Unkulnnkulu ia {ix-y was a reelity); he made 
the first men, the ancienbt of long ago,^' 

There are a number of suggestive feelures about this Unkulunkulu. 
The iicitne lUadf means the ^oId-old one/’ and hla other designations im¬ 
ply priority and |>otcntia1 source of existence. But what is his relsticm to 
mankind? There Uie versions difier, some regarding him am having cre* 
ated mcHp olheis as having begotten tbeni. It Is likewise E^uitc difficult la 
decide often whether he is regarded as tlie direct ancestor of man or as a 
true creator. What has happened seecn? clear* The Arnazulus arc ancestor- 
w'onduppers, worship the Spirits of die departed., and this has in financed 
their conception of the supreme being to the eixtent of transforming him 
into the mythical ancestor of hie race. Sometliiing of the irrcspansible 
Transformer .slill clings to him at times as tlie following story indteaics. 
He sends a chantclcon to say, *^Lcl noE men die,” but the chameleon 
lingers along the road and he then dispatches a lizard Eo say, ‘^Let nven 
die.” liius it is that death came Into the world. But such traits are 
importantr When^ Indeed^ k is recalled that the spirit of tlie deceased 
ancestor Is predouiinaiitly evl) and lias to be propltialed^ the fact that the 
partial translormatiOJi uf Unkulunkulu into an ancetaor has in no way 
affected jiis eihleal and benevolent activities lends additional eorrobora- 
don to tlie well-nigh universal moral nature of the supreme being among 
primitive peiKpic^fi. Whatever else may bappenr his ethical nature^appar- 
eully cat! in no way be contaminated/ 

In concluding this sketchy presentation of die AlTFather idea I cannot 

K. Prflimi, and Myihoiogj- of fAe Uitota (in Cn-inAiil, toI. t, p. 

170. Unformodlrl^ Prcwn'i Iwok web nul acrcHibk to mn At tile lime of lliSi 
writing. I am ih^rr-fore r^radociag^ tho above po^age from Paol Jtidin^a hook, 
Pnmiftvt Man as a Phi/osophti^ pp. 357^65^. <Reprinted by p«rrnis*ion of t>. 
Applclon-Cenl ury Company. ^ 

^ ^ Coilaway, The Rftigioat Sysirm of ihe Amtszuiun pp. I Scul. Thit book 

alw WA* not Available to nve, and I onee tnoro reproduce Hidings itlltenieat oil 
351-353 {foe. eirj. Noie iElH Radin doea not alwayi differen tkle between tho 
idea of E lupreme being and n»nDlb.cum. 
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vrhicii in cortseqiicncc! itiny become tfibixk^ ol leas! for a Lime, tl ii 
for thift reoBDii that rites fliBong mDst primitive tribes for t!ie removal 
of taboo+ tt bat baa been midcred sacred or uncleaii by a proscribed Act 
or even an BccideotiiL lassocijilioii witb a tbio^g^ tabooed^ eon once more be 
drawn into the realni of normiil iltinga if certain rites ate performed. 

Among the most coinmoii taboos* found practically cveiy'wbere* are 
certain food prohibitions w-bich become associated with people of a cer¬ 
tain age^ ^rfalus, or coadilionp for example with young hove or girls be¬ 
fore a certain age la reached^ or with women during pregnancy^ the 
menstrual period, or after cbildbirth, or with hunters and vi'aniong be¬ 
fore tlie chase or a war raid, or with individuals in aearch of a religious 
experience, like the Indian youth during the period preceding the 
guardian-spirit vlsioii+ Exalted persons^ such as chieffit are often taboo 
by tfint of tlicir high status 

The notion of taboo in its varied ramLEcotions will become clearer 
when jllustraled by concrete examples- taken from diferent arras. One 
of the most w'ide^pread applications of taboo ia In connexion with to- 
temiu tribes (see p. 32-t), where ibe sacred animaL bird, ur plant may 
not be killed or eaten by the members of a sib with whom it Is in one 
or another way associated. Among die Australians this prohibition Is 
ujiiverKiL No Australian is permitted to partake of or kill hta taboo crea¬ 
ture* and if such instances do occur^ it ia in n special ceremonial setting 
and Under atrictly prescrihed conditions such ns those of tire magical 
inii^^ftiuma ceremonies (see p. 324). 

Not all food rcslrletJons, however, are associated with totemisiii« even 
where It exisfs^ In Australia^ for example, where the totemic taliKtOg os 
slated, is universal* there are also iiumeroua other eating restrictions. In 
the Kakadu tribe, for example* a boy after one of the initiation rites Anda 
himself greatly hampered in his choice of foods- From now on and for 
some time to come he is forbidden to eat a variety of yaniSt the goaima 
lixard, a variety of snakes, dying fox, the female opossum, emu* white 
crime* female turtle, and about twice as many more animals and birds. 
Th«rprobibilicina are ao cor^rehensive that the things that the poor 
fellow' may partake of also require to be spccihed, and so they are. Among 
the same tribe* If a dog catches a goonna lizard, no boy or young mdn 
may cat it; if he were to do so* he would be seized with severe pains in 
the back and bis Engers would rot away« This last fcalurCt namely the 
automalic magical penalty for the iransgressbn of a taboo* is character¬ 
istic of that inslitutioR and vouchsafes its GUpematural character. The 
transgression of a taboo thus appears nut merely os a social offence but 
as s sficritege, and the penalization is therefore admlnifitcrcd tlirough 
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s^uperrifltura] rhnnnrli. In ihe case cil the bc^y mi the gosntia, In other 
EHidi cofief, the ccnscqiienees of a tmitfliression of a taboo can be re¬ 
moved by nieutid of certjun preacrJhed technique^. An old man takes the 
bones of n gonnna caught by a dog. He poiviler^ ihem up and mixes them 
willi a substjuicc of a eeriam yaiOp also poivdered. Of ibis concoction khe 
young tnan muel parlnkeT wheteujHin ihe taboo is removed, 

Similarlyh women durir^ childbirth or in piegnaney are forbidden 
to eat a variety of birde and snakes, as welJ ascertain pJants. In this case 
the penalty for infraction is viaited upon the child. If a pregnant molher 
partakea of the forbidden spur-winged plover^ tlie cliild bom with 
sorea under its urma; if she partakes of the flying the child will 
have sore feel end tongue^ if ebe esta a jungledowL a spirit will lake 
the child nway and bury ii in the mouiUain nest of a jungle-bird. If the 
mother cals a rock-snake, ihenavd Rtring will become Iwistcd arouiid the 
child and it will die In the womb^ During this same period the woman 
must, not eat anything that is cooked in an oveUi The nati^'e oven con- 
Bists of 0 hole in the ground lined with stonesp pre^^iously heated on a 
bre; the food le placed on the stones^ covered with paper bark or leai^es^ 
and cooked^ under an additfonal covering of earth, ft la food thus pre¬ 
pared that the woman may not fooeb; anything she eats must be cooked 
on nn ordinary fire above the ground. Even after the child Ls born and 
while it is still yDung^ the molher mi;st submit to further restrictions. 
She may not drink out of a deep water-hole^ having been warned by her 
husband that if she does so the child will die. [Vor may she ent hsh out 
of fl deep WBler-holet if a child were to see its mother drinking out of 
a deep water-hole, its spirit would leave the botiy^ run to the W'aier-holet 
and drown or be swallowed up by a eertaiu snake. 5 tJlli as in other caseSi 
thece li u way out. Should I ho mother by any chance break this nile« 
father^ mother, and child, nocompanied by n mcdicirte-mon^ go to the 
water-hole. The father gives the mother u little water in a bark basket. 
The spirit of the child is thus induced to come up and is caught by the 
medicuie-niant who alone i$ able to see it. He places the spirit in the 
mother's head from whicli it descends into her breast^ ilie chi Id p which 
is at once put to the breast, drinks in iu spirit witli the mother's milk 
and is thus saved for the living,^''—a simple and salutary process. 

Anytliing out of the ordxnnry is likely to be dnngerous and fenced in 
by taboos, for exam plcp the dead or any things or actions connocted with 
them. Thus we Hod among tlie Salish-speaking tribes of British Columbia 
that ufter the death of a pwirson his or her name may net be used, some^ 

i*Spaacrt uid GUteo, Nuitivi Tnbt^ of fAr JVeftArrs Tfrrftory o/ 

pp, M2 Kci. 
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times for aA long as r yearr Not only Lhi** but any other word of whioh 
the name may bo a constituent part, i* eicluded from use. To illus¬ 
trate this in Engli^i; it it os if after the death of Mary, the naine ilaclL 
as well as the words *maJTiage/ ‘mariner/ *inarioiieltc,‘ were to be eJt- 
eluded from nsc for a year- 

In certain inslontrcs such prohibitions seen; curiously artificial^ per¬ 
haps only on account of our ignorance of their origin. Thus^ among the 
Siouan Omaha of the PlainSi who are divided into gentes with anlmaL 
and bird totema, the Eagle people are not allowed to touch a huffaLo 
head; llie people of a certain sijh-gcn^» the name of which may be Iransr 
lated as To-carry -a-turtle^on-one's-back^* ore all owed lo touch or carry 
a turlfe hut not to eat it; in the Buffalo-Tall gens, the Keepers-of lhe-Pipe 
do not {ijit the lowest hufl'ain rib^ w^hile the Kecpers-oTthe-Swccl-lVledicine 
may not touch any calves; and so on and on. 

til Polynesia the insiiiulioii of taboo has reached an umisua] degree 
of development and importance, ft applies lo mnny things hut to none 
more emphatically than to die pertsou and acts of an hereditary chiefs 
tflin4 Beyond all other things^ he is tahoo^ as die embodiment of the di¬ 
vine and the in^lrumenl of the momi or snpcrnalural power of liis divine 
ancestors. Thus he is doomed to be fenced about wiih numerous taboo* 
designed to protect him and through him his aliccstors from any dis^ 
grace and cousct|uefit I019 of mdau. The head of every person here is 
taboo, especially so tbe bead of a chieL for it is there that hU momi 
is believed to be concentrated. The height of disgrace in Polynesiu is 
to touch a chierd heed or to pass something common or unclean oi'cr 
it^ or lo insult it by comparing it to a profane thing. This is so serious 
an oSTence that wars, in eerEain instaneeSf have been known to break 
out for no odier reason than die commL^ion of such on ml And here 
a? the taboo radiates from the cliicf to all ihings wiih which be 

come? in contact, such as clothings bouses^ personal possessions, canoes, 
landh his food^ and all vessels or processes associated with its prepara¬ 
tion and consumption. 

A taboo was imposed upon whole communilies oit important occasions 
such 0? birtht marrisget the sickness or death of a chief, religious festb 
vals,. war, fisliiiig expeditions^ On such occasions alJ members of the 
tribe were subjected to a taboo on alJ common everyday activities 
Those not actively engaged io the particular enlerpri^ involved were 
yet passively pana of It l>y engaging in no other activity. All noise was 
forbidden, people were restrained from moving abouCf no iirea were 
lighted, and no food prepared or eaten. New ubjcct? or nrst fruits were 
subject to a taboos a crop about to be barv^ted, food recently collected 
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arid Fefldy for consumption^ a catcb of liah, were tiiboOf tintil a ftiruiJJ 
proportion hnd been oiTcred to the who^ imma liad been utiU/ed 
in the enterprise. This ofTering of fir^t frulu in the gc«L$ Tai$cd^ the Iftbao 
and pet Uic stuffs free (fiosr) for general coiiBiimptioa+ 

Another kind of Polynesian lal»cM>&, soiaetimcg dislinguislied As 
were arbitrary prohibitions instiluled by ehiels or other piopHeters of 
trees^ Iand&» or Bshing grounds^ for the purpose of keeping away tres¬ 
passers or reserving the food aupply for acme parficular occasion. When 
A chief was imposing a rtilmi on a crop or a kind ol fish, he would do 
BO by CD I Ini g upon the pritsli to invoke [hs support of the gods, promis- 
ing I hem a share of the food when it wpps harve&led. In New Zealand a 
chief who desired to place a rahui upon a pieve of bnd or a stream could 
do so by creeling a post and hanging a piece of elotti upon it, while 
uttering u curse against trespassers. Amoiig the Marquesana tlie same 
effect could be achieved by tlio chJef giving the land hrs own name or 
calling it Jiis head. A-^ among the Australian Kakadu, wc find among 
the natives of Tahiti that a pregnant woman who insisU On partaking 
of fotbiddcji food eudangers her child. Handy tells of a boy who had 
claw-1 ike Jianda os a result of tlio fad that his niotfier when pregnant 
partook of some crab nieaL Club-feet, mol tied akin> and other delornii- 
tic?* were siuiilarly accounted for.*^ 

In the economic life and ideas of the Maori the inlluence of taboo 
was al l-pcn^asivCf Foreela, for e^umplo^ were believed to stand under 
the guardianship of the god Tane^ who protected the trees, rats^ birds* 
and all woodland producrta from unauthorized interference. A taboo lay 
upon them. Idencc Tone had to be placated and the taboo raised before 
a Maori would \^ntyre to put any of these things to h& own use* We 
End among die Maori a whole scries of rilcSi ceremonies 

devised to make sacred or forbidden things "common,^ before tlicy could 
be made available for ordinary use. Thuo, the erection of a carved meet* 
ing house was surrounded by much taboo. While the work was in progress 
only authorised persons^ such as the priest and the buildemf were allowed 
within. No food could be taken inside nor could the chips and shavings 
from the timber be used for cooking food or for any ordinary purpose. 
When the building w&s finally completed^ there was no furtlier neceasily 
for stringent taboo* however^ It slill clung to the completed Elrucliire 
and had to be removed by specinl ceremony^ which finally freed the 
finished house from any taboo restrictions and made it available for 
eominoiL use+ 

The concept and nature of taboOt as operative among the Maori* ta 
E S. Crughill Handy, Potyn^tm /tefipVo, pj^. 43 
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heal understood by associadfi^ it with ihc r-omlaled notion of zi iton- 
inaKorial core or iife-principle’ (matiri) nhich waa ccmneetf^l lA'ith nlJ 
ihings in nalure and gevc ificrn ibeir vflnlJtyf in fact tbcir existence. 
In the cjiBe of a forest^ for example^ iti fcrtillly and productive power 
depended upon ita maurL The fruhmg of trees, llie abundance of birds 
and raU. a!l hinged upon the preservation of their maari in tact. Tile 
■wime applied to hsberies. Firth correctly notes that thi? ttmuri was an 
jntangibie and imponderable essence^ impersonal in character. It shouJd 
not be confused with the nolion of an indwelling spirit. In I he varioui 
economic undertakings of their daily life the ^fao^ir while ufilng the 
resources provided by their environmeiit, w'ere careful not to Interfere 
with the r^jnari of these things, thus contaminating them. Hence the taboo 
regulations, A system of prcieilive magic waft itistltuied. This made 
possible Dr more rcadity workable for die reason that the of a 

thing could be isoJalcd from its normal physical haw and localized in 
a particular spot or a small material object, such as a stone^ This could 
easily be hidden away in some obscure spot where Jt would be safe from 
prying eyes^ thus ensuring the life principle and productive powers of 
the foreat.^^ The term applied to such a material depository of the life 
pow^er of something else being also rnaurif one Rhould be Inreivarned 
against confusion In interpretation. The iifauri stone is generally con¬ 
cealed at the base of a tree* buried in the ground or sunk in the bed of a 
stream.*^ 

In addition to these relatively pMLsslve mea.^res for the protection of 
natural resourcesv more active onea were taken on occasion^ which eon^ 
aisled in the setting up of a ro/rui. The procedure was, in brief, like tbia. 

A post, termed roAuj, was set up in the ground on the edge of a forest^ 
the bank of a ritream, or other epot which was to he protected. To this 
pofit was all ached a maro, eonsisting of a lock of hair or a bunch of grass. 

RavnKmd Firtt, Pninili'i<ff EconomtiiJ the AW Zeatond Wnari, pp. 234 Mcq. 
Aptly rtlQugh, Firth here teirtm le ihe wdl-kiKiwxt Ruuiin riiry-ule in wbidii i 
Kiflht lipdei bu life &f lobl in ah which lie drcfully Hr^necala; thence he » 
imjKrtiviif to bodily and eonimuei on bie cheerlul *nd wicked ceur*e> 

nmil enc diiy the egg h f^wind and broken, 'nieretjpiin ike ^unE prnfihfti. 

** The mdun of ihe fiabexiei of Ebe Mckan River reposea in ji Urfce hour'itliH' 
e^ped lEnne ^ perhaps of gim antinfuiEr, ms accordillE Eo tradilivn ft had beeji 
the anchor ol ||ie ane^Era] canoc^ Toinui), Thi* tEoHe wju tArticd away by 
a InUrapean, but hid to be reatered by Ehe flovernmenl at the Jilta'ves' canmt rfr- 
queat, the lalEcf elainiine ihaE ihcit Gib hid de»rtcd lhe fiver. ■ReeenEly/ c»n- 
ihltiei Firth, hearinf Ebal il wu propq*ed EO rciBDve lhe stone for ufe keeping 
aj a museum, the local nalivet asaeiiLbled, du^ it cut ffom iu rcating ptiee in ibe 
aands of the rivej+ and concealed lE, lubMquenlly revrolini it sgsMn EO ihc public 
rJew by inibeddiniE il in 1 eoncrete biae (or protecEHn. They feared leal again the 
^Wck*' of the iiJiiaa enoEcndi depart.' (/bid., p. 24 ^ cote LJ 
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Then a priest proceeded hy means of magical kcantaiiona to ‘sharpen 
the l«th of the raktii, that it might destroy man,' To overcorw the pro* 
tcctive power of the raJiui, coiinleT-deeices, also piiagicaL were known, 
which an iU-wialiing intruder miglil employ to neutralise the power of 
the tahui. Whereupon be might use his Spell to hurt the fertility of the 
forest. Such an eventuality was, in fad, foreseen and nieasurw wer( 
taken against it! a false muro was attached lo tlie post, whereas the tcul 
one impregnated with the destructive magic against an intruder, as well 
as thu rahtii Blone, were concCRlcd. As a consequence, the misled in¬ 
truder, when he tried to direct his ads against the foAui post, would fail 
to neutraliise its magic: on the contrary, it was still there and would 
work to his destruction should he attempt to meddle with the maun of 
the forest. 

The infringement of a ro/jui, as will be seen, was s serious matter. 
When a rahui was equipped with a dangerous spell, a breach of it was 
believed to be punished automnlically, the culprit being afflicted with 
a wasting disease. I ft case no spell had been performed over a rohtii, 
its infringement was penalised by means of witchcraft exercised by the 
owners of tlie forest or Jisliery, ^Ticn a ro/jut was imposed by a chief 
on behalf o( his tribe, transgressors were slain in p'uiiiahnient. Tn some 
hisloricat instances, hostilities between two tribes or hapu broke out 
on account of an infringement against a rahui. 

It will be clear from these iiislanres of Maori taboo how close, on oc¬ 
casion, can be the relationship beiwecn taboo and mngic. it seems then 
that Marctt knew well whereof he spoke when he referred to taboo os 
‘negative magie^^ 


Chapter XV\ 

THE SPIRIT WORLD 

Chukchee Aiiimilsm 

Like that of all primilivc5, the world view of the Chukchee h an ani- 
mifllic one. Every object here con act^ speak, and walk. Everything tJmt 
exists has it# own ‘Voice’ or ^Master.’ Reindeer ikins have a Master of 
tlteSr own. In the night-time they lufn Into reindeer atid walk to and fron 
Tile very shadows on the walls live in Iribes in thejr own country where 
they Iiave huts and subsist by hunting. 

Inleredting heliefs are enterlained about Mirplirooma and Mtishroorn- 
Men. Mushrooms, wJien they grow, are so powerful lha| they split whoTe 
trees. These Mushrooms appear to l>e intoxtcalod men in the shape of 
hiuneins^ reseinblhig their real sliapw in some particular. Thus one may 
have but one leg, aiiothcr a ver>^ large head, and so on. The nural^er of 
Musliroonis dial appear to a man varies in aecoidance willi the num¬ 
ber of niuahrooirts he has eaten. The Mushrooin-Mcn lead ihe dreamer 
tlirough the world and show^ him real and imaginary things^ They take 
him to places where the dead liv^, through which they travel along rnany 
intricate paths. 

Wooden amuleta in a hag become Herdsmen and go out at night to 
protect the^herd from wolves. Black ond polar hears, eagles, amall bird*, 
sea mammals, alt have Countries of their own and Jive like Immans. They 
can turn into human beings, while presen ing some of tlieir own qualities. 
Mice-Peopic live in underground houses, using a certain root as their 
reindeer. They have aJedges made of grass. Off and on, iJiey become 
Iransformed into real him Sens, wi th regular sledges, and hunt polor beai^. 

According to one i^lory, a dried skin of an ermine transformed itself 
into a real erminet which later turned into a large polar bear. Houldcrs 
are lefardrd ag petrihed creatures. They represent the firist attempi of 
the Creator to inake man. M they were vcry^ clumsy, he tranarurmiKj them 
into stones. After this, animals and men were created. 

Forests, rivers, and lukra have tlieir own Masters; the same applies to 
various clas^ of animals and trees, which must tlienoc be treated with 
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citTumspecUon. The only exception among trees L$ the hirch, which men 
hatiiile m their ‘equal/ Sledges, shafts of speans, and the like are made 
of birt.'^h wood. JNalive -:ketd)cs of spirits collctted hy Bagoras show that 
these resemble^ to n degreCt the animals to which they belong. Thus the 
Master of fish end of tnoonlain brooks has a long thin body and a face 
covered with hair. The blaster of the forest has a body of w^ood without 
amis or legs. His eyes are on the crown of his head and he rolls along 
like a log of wood.' 

Fildivutchiii is an especially impoitant Owner or Master of wild 
reindeer and of ail land game- He lives in deep ravines, or stays near 
the forest horiJer, Wlirn amiable^ he sends reindeer to ihc hunters^ but 
wheis he is angered, he withholds the supply. He is the guardian of all 
ancient customs nnd sacrifices connected with the hunt. Any neglect of 
the^ angers him. In size he Is reported to be not larger than a tnan^a 
fingrr+ while hb footprinia on tljc enow are like Uto&e of a mouse. Ac¬ 
cording lo the beliefs of the Maritlfne Chukchee, Pitehvalchin has power 
over sea game ali^o, .At times one may see hun paoidng the door of a house 
in the shape of a siiiaM black pup, but on Jnspeelion the footprints will 
prove like tliose of a mouse, revealing Ms idcnlilY. As soon as this is 
discovered^ the people offer him a sacrifice, believing that in the follow-^ 
ing year a large w'hple will drift to that part of the house. Pllch^'utcMn^s 
sled IS very small and made of gias^. Jrtslead of reindeer, he drives n 
irtouscT or a certain small root. In fact, he himself is sometimei repro' 
sented n? the root driving a mouse. Tlie lemming is his polar hear. He 
kills it and loads it on his sledge- On the other hand^ he is believed to be 
very strong, can wrestle with giants, and upon occoaion con lead a real 
polar bear upon his Blcdge. He takes no solid IotkI^ living nn odours. 

Three classes of spirits called kfrlet ore especially prominent in Chuk¬ 
chee l>elief: evil spirits which, walking invisibly, carry disease and 
death and prey on human bodies and souU; blood 4 hirsLy cannibals 
who live-on distant shores and liglil Giukchee w^arriors; and spirits 
which are at the call of shamans and help (hem in Uieir magiCp 

Among spirits of ilie first variety ure the Ground Spiiito. They hove 
the forms of different creatures^ flah, dog, bird, fox, insect, but are very 

^ TJnj Eluji jin inl^tifiling i>n Sp^ncer\ lEi«ory [Put ihc !iprrilft pdpcrlHlitiiL 

the wQffd jei |h« ^n^cniilk wer;^, ■! in origin, huinan Fpifil#. Thif part of 

Sp«nri^r*ji theofy. WI 4 bf Tylor, who hritl I Me cSch nrdrr 

of crftftEurerf ur tliiwo' in HflEum had il4 &wn k\nd of spirili from I he bciriJiniftjt 
TM CJiukchre rvidrntic vlifiports Trior's view. Bm then of codtsc, TiuTnrtouA 
IfiiEinco* wlwrr ifiv *piriw mf Animal planl«L, etc., iuc Kuenen «piriE9. It *«rJiu 
thus [hiE boih T}ior uad tpcttcer ww rl^ln £d ibeir indiTidMl venram of Eha 
theoiy, wrong in rrjcxling rich oEho/i vcr*toni* 
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suialL^ In proportion to their aia^c^ lliojr slwaj'^ hnvc a very large mouth, 
set with many strong Eeetta. The keiel do not like to stay in their own 
^illagea^ Tliey preler to visit human settlements, and are believed to be 
oonstanEly wanduring aJjont In seareh of human prey^ Bui Usey tlsem^ 
Bches live like human beingi^, and are coiisIderErd Q tribe like otJier tribes: 
they marry and have children, oceiipy villages and eamp»^ and I ravel 
about the country u ith reindeer nnd dogs. Their young boys and girls 
go hunting and fishing, while the old men sil at home and try to read the 
future by the aid of divining stones. They always hunt man, w'bom they 
call ‘Little Swal.^ Their dlvlniug sione is a human skull, while men often 
use animal skulls for U^at purpose. 

If the ^e/ef ean caldi a human aouL they chop lE to piec^ cook it in 
a kettle and feed it to their children^, The keht and the r;hanians are 
hoalilc to each other. In their enCounEers, victory dora not always rest 
witli U:ie Animals of peculiar form are sacnBced to tlie such 
as reindeer with nnusijnl ansi era, white reindeer with black ear^points^ 
or new-born fauns with misshapen niouElis. IMatural death i-^ unknown 
to the Chukchee. When a man diesj he is suppo^ to have l?etm killed by 
s spirit, or by the eharni of an evil -ihanian. 

The second variety of aupcn^atural creatures are the Gian la, who live 
on earth but far reinovcd from human habitation. They are always repre- 
senEcd as very poor. They eon be bought with ordinary^ means. 

The third variety of spirits are those appearing to shamans. At shaman- 
istic performances, they usonlly figure as tJie "spirit-voices^ of thcahamuit 
produced by tht^ lotter by means of ventriloquism. Shamaniatic spirits 
moy appt-ar as wolycs, reindeer* walrus^ wiiaJe?^ birda, plants, icebergs, 
utensils, pots, needles, and needle-eiiBcs. l iie shamnnistJe spirits are very 
mean tu tlie shaman in case he commits any irregularities, but if his lie- 
hnvionr is unobjectionable, ihc^- are Biviaya at his call. Also, these spirits 
seem to engage in constant quarrels with each olhert and then the shaman 
plays the coneJIjator. 

The Chukebec pemonify the ^direclions" of the compasa, of which 
they' recognise twenty-two, including the Zenith and the Nadir* Of the^ 
llie blid-Day and the Dawn are the most importani and to them most of 
Ehe sacrifices are made. 

The sun, moon* and etars are also conecived ns men of dilferenE; khda* 
The Chiikcbee believe in a numlter of indcfiiiite beings whose char¬ 
acter and shape remain vague* Among these ore Ehe Creator, the Upper 

*Tht dfminative cluractt^r of many of ihe Chukchee spirit! \m piarflJlefed by b 
eimiiAr Iroil of eoine Nerthweat Cout Bplfiti. tS-by this ftbould be », ia, u lo oflen^ 
not euy to 
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Being, the Wtirl6, the Merciful Being, the Life-Giving Being, and the 
Luck-Giving Being,* 

Hie Zenith, Mid-Day^ end are often represented na identical 

with the creator of llie worlds Aniuiig the LapUi^ed Ghukdiec, Uie Chriaiian 
Cod hoi a place assigned to iiins sidr-by-sidc with these vague guperior 
beings. 

A special group of spirits are the House Spirits. Hiey are regarded 
oa |>ermancnt1y asscK^iated with the house, their very names being derived 
from a steni incpnlng ^absence of motion.^ These spirits live like the 
Chukchee tiiemsclves. They stay in pairs afid hove children. Their chiL 
dren gel sick and die. When a spirit cluld diess the spirit may make 
friends with another spirit and si low rt to have relations with Ida wife+ a 
custom current aniung tbe Chukchee. 

Among the many charma of the Chukchee lliose of the household are 
of special interest, and among thtse^ particularly, llie hearth itselL 
Bogorajs's statement on this subject deserves to he quoted verbatim: The 
chief plaice among tbe sacred lliings of the hoiiochold belongs to the 
hearth iTscll, Al every' cerenianiaJ, the he^arth'lire is fed by a new spark 
from each of the hereditary hre'tools. Each family has a hr? of its ow n 
snd interchange of fires, is striclly prohibiSed. Families whoso fires are 
derived from different lines of ancestors, even though ihey may be living 
for years in one campt will earcfuJly guard again^ any contact with 
tlieif hres. To borrow a neighbour’s fire is held to be one of the greslest 
of elns. II a camp is pitched on r spot formerly occupied by another 
family, the Diukcliee woman, in order to atari ^ hre, will not avail 
herself of the coal or wood that was lefti Even when cticampcd on tlie 
treeless tundra, she will break up tlie sledges for firewood rather ihon 
lake a single spllnler bearing murks of an alien fire. Inlereliange of house¬ 
hold ulensils connected with the henrih—like ketlLes, dishes, lamps, re¬ 
ceptacles for meal, etc.—is also strictly forbidden, h is even considered 
slnluf lo warm at one hearth a piece of cold meal which has been boiled 
at another. AH thcffic restrictions, however, refer only to the ^'genuine 
fire,” obtained for a native hearth by means of a wooden drill and tlie 
sacred fire board."' 

^ Bogoru bcS]«v€9 fhol these ngwo dcilic^ reprewinl an indefiaile mnFfarnil- 
l i<m of iIh crcAlwe pHfwipie of she World iml Hl*r be rojirpajH I be eiffJiildfl 
or voA'iin of ibc' Akicticm IndJatu. On I he b»^fi of Bofl4srji**i own ^lArcmeni ibout 
I hew bcingA^ Ehij anoJoj^y ftccina doabttul. The tsle-jitcd lultiorV opi nPen ii Jid- 
duced here for wJiAt |t niAy hfl woitk Jt liiiy br noied io pAHing flwi while 
Bosorjs Ilb* few pcein is an obMericr, hia inierpreiAlH^nw motlljf oraitled here, 
are ofleo ArbiErory-i The det* on Chrtclice anifflum are tldccii from 'W. BofOrt*, 
Th€ C^ukchtt, 1“ ^Rdijion* (Jamup Nwth Fiitifc Exptiiiwn^ toU VJO- 
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The Guardian Spirit in Americaii Indian Religion 

Of all rellgiouft phenomena in N^^rlii Amerir-a, Uw moil gonerat as 
well OB varied aro the l^cliefa and praertioca centring in die euLl of the 
guardian apiril. In e^i^ncea diese cults arc rooted in a faith in Aiiper- 
nalurni power, personal or impcrional. 

To acquire a guardian spiril b the Indian^ mon sacred When 

a boy fipproachcJi jaalurityT when "hi» voice begina lo change/ he re¬ 
pairs lo the woodSt where be builds for himself a crude hut or tent. Here 
he liies in boiation, tabes frequent purgatives and eata sparingly. Hia 
thoughts are beni on the supernatural eiperiencc be is about lo face, 
^^'hen he baa reached n high stale of purity* pb^cally and spiritually 
the spirits can look ibrough liinii' says ibe Indian), the draire of 
bis soul ue realised: the guardioji spirit appeal^ to him in a dream or 
vision. Tlic spirit may appear in animal, bird, or human shape, or it nlfly 
be a monster creature told aboul in myths. The guardian ipiril b^satows 
upon the novice a siEpernatural gift or several siich and, baving given 
him advice as to a proper life to Icadt disappears. Henceforth, d^e youth 
atonds in an iniimBle personal relalion to the spirit, appeals lo it for 
protection, and is warned by it when danger impends. If the spirit is an 
animal or bird, the youth may have to nbstain from eating or killing 
individuals of that species^ this taboo, however* ia not found in all Indian 
tribes.^ 

This generalized representation of the guardian-spiril quest does scant 
justice to this Centro] cult of the North American Indians and its many 
eulturol ramiheations. It may be of hiierest, therefore, to dwell some- 
whot more fully on the particular forms assumed by the guardian-spirit 
cull among several representalive tribal groups. 

The southern Kwakiutl of the Northwest Coast are divided into a large 
□umber of clans, each of which traces its origin to a mythical ancestor 
whose adventures are connected wilh the crests and privileges of the 
eJan. In the course of his adventures, the ancestor meets the sacred crea¬ 
ture of the clan und obtains from it supernatural powers and magii;^] 

Evf dcoCiliDl of ihe AorttiEiitioa of m . eEianjEiin »pidT lb found in Fdol 
RidJFl^t 'An Auli>biniariplay of a rndian/ Journal a/ American FiAk- 

Ijorc, t913. In ihU I he sdpenwsufjil pitrfeelor l« the Eirth ^piriu with whona 
the ic^mewhit ^phietiCtfEcd Indinn repnltdly fiift to OBter Inia rapport. The 
entire letounE bem the fllamp o\ genuinmefiA end i» pifliciilarly Itilrre^ttnjE nB a 
ponrmral of llio traikiuioii between blind faith and Hold Sceplici^ rhfl rirfeiiflic 
of oomo mDilem IndianiL For an excEllont aecoLint of a highly eliboriilO and 
ph:tiireA4^ue vision 1 want |o refer m Black Elk Sp^kif the life Harr ot a 'iioly man' 
of the Ogoialt Siotit, M tuld to John O, NdhariJt* pp^ 20-47 TTIm Qe^rI Viaioffl^). 
LofortunBiely ihe iccvuni i» (i^ lonf for reproduction Ikrre. 
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objttts, such m th? magic li^rpoon wluch ensures success in sea-WBlCr 
hufiling^ ihe water oJ life which resustiUalcs the dead, and the like. He 
also receives a dance, a song+ a distinctive cry-—each spirit having a 
cry ot it4 own—and the right to use certain carvings. TFie d&ncc con^ 
flisla of a dramatiMlion oi the myth in which the ancestor acquires gifts 
from the spLriU Some of these spirits are an Linn Is, such as the heart wcJL 
sea-lionp killer-whate; others are fabulous monsters. To the latter claaa 
belongs SisiutL a mythical double-headed snake which often assumes 
the shape of a Bsh. To eaE or even see it means death: ail joints of the 
culprit become dislocated and his head is turned backwards. Another 
monster is tlie c4mnibal-woman, D£onoe)wa. Both Sifliutl and Dzonoqwa 
' are dangerous when hostile^ but wlien their goodwill is assured they 
become owfulx and the powers they bestow are greatly sought after. 

Among the Kwakiull all these spirits with their gifts tend to become 
hereditary clan pnvileges, lit some instances an mdivlduai may Iransitiil 
some of these valuable possessions to his own descendants: hut more 
often a set of guardian rpirils with their gifts are hereditary in a clan, 
and all jiidJviduals of llic dan may obtain supernatural powm from 
tliese spirits. Some spirits appear Only in tiie anrestral tradition, others 
may still be obtained by Kwakluti youtlu- Prominent among spirits of 
the latter doss is Making-War-aIl-over-lhe-Eartin With the assistance of 
this spirit, a youth may obtain three different powers: mastery over tho 
Sbsiuth the capacity to catch the Lnvbihle Dream Spirits, and inscnsb 
bJlily to pain and wounds. With the oasistatLce of The'FirstT)nfrto-iCat‘ 
Mfln'Ml-thc Moutii-of-lhe-River, anntlicr spirit^ nine powers may be ob¬ 
tained, The spirit Madcn Is a bird and gives the faculty of flying. Various 
ghost spirits bestow the power io return to life alter liaving been killed. 

The spirits appear only in the winter, llse season of the ^iiccreta.^ Dur¬ 
ing the winter ceremoniaL the people are divided into two main bodies: 
the initiated (^Seals') and the uninitiated FSparrows"), The biter are 
divided into groups consisting of individuals who eipect to he initiated 
at about the same tinT>e* Tliere are ten such groups or Hocicliea—Aeven 
male anti three female—and most of them liear animal names. 

Tliroughoul the ceremonies the two groups are liostile lo each other, 
Tlie Seals attack and torment the Sparrows, who try to redpracate to 
the best of ihdr ability. The object of a number of ccreniunies perfomwd 
by each society is to secure the return of the youth who hajj Inwn taken 
away by the spirit protector of the society. When the novice finally re^ 
turns he is in a $lnte of ecstasy, and other ceremonies are iierformed lo 
reslore him to his senses. 

Among the Haldn the guardian-spirit idea finds Its clearest eipression 
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in the belieffl abaui ahionan^. a flupcrnoiumL being takes 

aion of a man, ajjeakliig and acting throiigii hinip the man becomes a 
Ehanian. While tfiu* posaeased, the shaman bsca Im personal identity 
and becomes one with Use spirJL He dresses as directed by the spirit 
and uses its language, Tims, if a supernatural being front tlie TJiiigit 
cDuntr)' lakes po&sewion of a shantan, he speaks Tlingit, although other¬ 
wise ignorant of Uiat tongue. The jiersonal namcp also, is discarded, and 
tliat of Uie spirit substituted, and as the spirit changes, the name is also 
changed. 

The Tlingit diemans were even more powerfuL than those of die Haida. 
Whereas the Haida nhantaii usuany owns only one spirit and no maisks, 
his Tlingit colleague can boast of several spirits and masks. The repre¬ 
sentations of Eubsidiary spirils^ to he seen on some masks, are eKpected 
to strengthen various faculties of the phonian. The shumans, as well as 
ordinary individuals, can increase ihcir powers by obtain mg the tongues 
of a variety of spirit animals, especially thew of lund^UlcrH. These 
tongues are mixed with eagle claws and other articles and are carefully 
stored away% SliomaiiB often jierfomi merely for display, or^ when de¬ 
sirous of demoiiatrating iJieir supertdr powers, they may engage in im¬ 
aginary battles with Ollier jJiamanp many miles away* 

It will thus be seen how' deeply the belief in guardian spirits has 
entered into the lives und thoughts of the |>eople of British Columbia 
and souliiem Alaska, Reared on the fertile ground of an ail-pervading 
aninusniH guardian spirits manifest themselves through the medium of 
many things and creatures. By means of art, the realm of magical putea- 
linJitles further extended—when the reprcseutaliou of n apiril 

protecrEor is carved on an implcmcnt+ weapon, or ceremonial object, the 
thing itself becomes a carrier of supernatural powers. Among the Kwa- 
iciull, the guardion-Bpirit idea stands in the centre of a complex system 
of aecret ^cietieB and initiation rites. With the opproach of wintcrt the 
guardian spirit^ like a ghoi^ of the pasi^ emerges from its sommer re> 
tirement and through the mediuru of names transforms the social organ- 
ization of the people/ Among the Haida a/id Tlingit the belief to ilic 
magical powers of supernatural helpers hjis eugendcTed a prolihe growth 
of ahamanistic praclicea. The TsinanhlaHaida, and Tlingit have woven 
iho guardian spirit into their family and clan legends^ the Incidenls of 
which receive dramatic embodiment in the dances of tlie secret socielies, 

* For dclJiilf about itiii cLn?c|ua «<ji»Eial Iranarorinai ion of the Kwakiutl coiuull 
FrAiiE D™, Ttic SeeiPt JwcietiM and StKriil Cltfuairatjon of the Kwikiatl IndianA,' 
United State* Nxtionil Mtweum, 1095^1 from which MoJy tlie detail* 
ibotll KwtkiuEl nnardlan apirlli Am jlranrd. 
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Tlie guardian spin I also figures as a standard of rank. The vaster ihe 
powers of a supcrnalural guardian^ the greater rtspeirt does its owner 
commandt while the secret aocktJea rank according to the powers of their 
ipcnibeiiB, 

In the FlaleiflU areo^ the guardian^fipirit phenoinena have been studied 
with particular care among the Tlmmpsoii lliver [ndianfit Shuswapt 
and the Lillooct* Ainoog the Thompson River Indian;^ tvcry person 
acquired a guardian spirit at puberty. The spirits were not inherited^ 
except in tlae case of a few pewerfnl fhanians. All animals and objects 
possessed of magical qualities could become guardian spirits. The 
powers of such spirits had become dilfercntiutcd, so ihat rertain kind* 
of spirits were asaociated with definite social or profeesionul groups. ITe 
ahamnns had their favourite spirits^ including natural phenomurFa (night, 
fog, castt w^I)t <31* P^rts of the human body (woman, yoong girl, 
hands or feet of mant die.), animals {bat), objects referring to death 
(land of souls^ ghosts, dead men's hsir, bonsa and teeth,, etej. l^'airiora 
had their swt of spirits, so did hunters^ fishermen, gamblers, runnerst 
women. Each person partook of the qualities of his or hdr guardion spirit. 
Among I he spirils peculiar to shamans, parts of animals or objects were 
not uticommon, such a* the tail of a snake, the nipple of a gtifit the left 
ar right side of anything, and thir like.* Although the range of animalst 
natural phenomena, inanimale objects, which could become guardian 
spirits, embraced a large part of nature^ eertain animals lacked magic 
power and never figurcfl as guard inn spirits,*^ Such were the mouse, chip* 
munk, squirreh cat, and butterdy. Few birds an^ sca.rcely any trees or 
herbs ever functioned as spIriE protectors. 

When thcShiiswap lad began I* dream of womcn^ arrows^ and eanocs, 
or when Ills voice hrgan to change, his iim* had arrived for craving and 
obtaining a guardian spirit. Similarly^ the young men of the Ullooci 
acquired guardian spirits, and ut the instigation of their elders, per- 
fotmed guardian-Bplrit dance? during which they Imilated their supcp 
natural protectors in motion, geslurct ai^d cry* In some of their clan 
dnD 0 e^ mafks W'cre used, which acmelimcs rercrred to an incident in 
the clan myth. The dancer personified the ancestor himself or the guard¬ 
ian spirit. Powerful spirila enabled the shaman to perform wonderful 
feat*. Among die Llllouet weapona, implements, and other object* "ivcrB 


*Cftmp*rtf ihia yitimy of fpirila wr[h Fiowr-i loiemi^ (rotfJiiijm onA 

tpl. IV,!■ , ., , . , 

^ In Au^tnlk where the Isffler pari of anirail rnmi turd ftjfure Is drtwn onon 
for totcmtc *#rv«ee, there arc ceitaln onioiaLi and bird* which, for one TW*w or 
a&olliej, nercr luBction in I fait c^pAchj. 
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often decorated wilh designs representing guardian t^pinta. Similar Bg' 
ilnra were painted or toltooed on face pnij body* 

Among these tribes^ llie cortimoti people were divided into societies. 
Membership in iiiont of these was noj strictly hereditary^ while In otbera^ 
such as the Blaek Bear, tisc hereditniy character was more pronounced. 
Among die tweniy-iime pfoleclors of tJie society^ twenty were anlnialst 
while the real induded plants, natural phenonrena^ inanunale objecta^ Os 
well as hunger and faznine. Some of thea^ sooietiea were regarded as 
elonely related and the meiuhers of iheac were permitted lo use each 
oUiCr 9 dajices and songa; hut os a rule c^eh society claimed its own dij^ 
tincLive garments, ornamenu, song^, and dances. 

Some of the ceremonies could Ih; performed at any lime, but tJie favour¬ 
ite ceremonial season wup ll^e winler. During the dances the moosOt cari¬ 
bou, elk+ d€?er, and other protective spirits were impersonated. The actora 
dressed In the pkJns of thc^ animals^ the ^ealp part hauging over their 
heads and faevs- Some had antlers altached to the hriid and neck. The 
dancers went through q|| the actions of the animal impersonated, imitat¬ 
ing tite ineidenU in the Jishing, hunting,, snaring, thaaing over lakes in 
canoes^ and final capture or death of the animal. 

In the Plains area, the form assumed hy EJicgiiardian-spiril experience 
i$ that of a transfer of a possessioiii material ar spiiiiuah namral or super- 
natiiraL from niie owner lo anolher. Tiie iransler may be from man to 
man, or from n guardian spirii to a novice. Hie medium of transfer is 
usually a dream^ The patleni of the cnllre procedure has becumo so 
highly standardired that students find it hard to dislingulsh iHrtwcen au 
original guardian-ppirit acquisition and an account of a transfer of a 
spirit from individual to individuui ^liat is peculiar hero is the role 
played hy the medicine-bun dir. Having secured a vi^oti, or dream, the 
initiate prepares a medicine bundle, a bag made of nttcr shin, filled wutii 
various small artielia^ such as pieces of akin+ small pebble^^ quarts 
or animal or vegetable matter { p. 20S, note 1), While the intrinsic value of 
these objects la ftlL they acquire in Uiis content the signiBcance of charma 
carrying supernatural power. A medlcluc-birndle may thus likened to 
an electric battery, charged wilh potential currenlp from which great 
quantities of dynamic force can be extracted at will. Contrary to the 
customs of the Plaleau area but in line with those of the .NonJiwesr, 
mcdiclne-bimdles and even guardian spirijs lend to become hereditary 
among some Plains tribes. lE must be noted, howevcrt that ihii process 
of hereditary transfer, when unaccompanied by a personal guardian- 
spirit esperience, may not coufinuc indefinitely without a consequent 
loss of power- !t may go on for two generation^, but at the third transfer 
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the power give^ Dut—ihc dynonK^ mmi he recharged hy personal contact 
ivilJi a ^^upcrnoiuml soaree if it 15 to continue doing work a Jong magical 
Line!i, 

It is characteristic ol the guard ian-splrit cult in die PI sin j that the 
supcrnBlural vision is sought, not et puberty^ but hy adulu. [fi details, 
llie cuhs dilTcr greatly from tribe to tribe.* 

Among the Winnebago, who in their guardian-spirit customs are a 
typical Plains tribe^ there is one pceuJiarity in so far the guardian 
spirits ere conceived as being localised. These opirii3+ which may bo 
designBtCfi as guardian prototypes i>r originals^ reside in definite pinccs* 
in a Valley or mountain fastness, or behind a certain rot^k,* Tlie guardian 
spirits whJcb appear to the searchers for power are but rcncctions or 
spleitual representatives of these permanent reservoirs of magical po- 
tencyv I'bem k strikhig resemblance between tills conception and Lh« 
ideas of the Chukchee and Koryak of northeHastern Slberfa, where a 
si mil nr rdatlonship obtains between the so^alled supernatural Masters 
and their nnimal representatives on earth. 

Among the Iroquois, guardian spirit^n — whethrr of animal birds or 
objects—'almost always nppdar tn human form. This 1$ in keeping wItJi 
the highly anthropomorphic character of Iroqiioiaii religion^ mythology 

■Tile finh^vias caEid>Jiise?l tiiTemenr of ihe lo<!*3 p«u]krtti« of fTLmrdkn-iKpmt 
cubs in the Pjsinft U shslmeted from Ruth Betiediel’a The Cfjnrfpt a/ ^Efiirdi'da 
Spirit la i\0rth Am^ticjL. 

Tike Arapelkri ij>^ fortune ta induce ihc vtsiurL All adult seek it, tod 

it de|kendi> wh'^dlf on ll^e power j;iven him il that Irene wlinher the ituppl inill be- 
comea a phtman nr ■ w^rrinr Tlie DtJentt letrk og the liJly—stitrnAtui ftft 
ta able in ■ auardbu itpirii end have a eulon of tn slthorite niiEuio: ihe Ithy^ on 
IIm Ikther hand, f»[ on oocatbu. v ith eHrenae *clf-EoTture+ I he fwt bcins 

not for [he guardian spirit but for help from the Sun in some particular and im- 
mediate uuderlaking. Tile CoiW, iRain, reitUkre i guardian spiric os a part of the 
equipment of mery amhitiuns man, and the auppliaot hecii^mics a 'ehi]d^ of hie 
viiioD-adoptcd Talker.^ Tl]c forcillla of the procedure in thk tribe h rigid and 
dfslincliv^ea 

The fifnrkffMt rtie t\o tenure except hunRef aflJ thirst to induce the TLsiofl. 
Here the palEorn perrells and almoel demands ihaE llte vi^ioEk be bouglit and sold. 
Tbe Black fool make m diallrkeEinn het wem the viiioflK Ebey have bought and ihoae 
for which they have thenuelva fosEed. To invest in olhef mmV visipp* U a necce- 
aoTjr quiaiifkcalion for *oe\tl\ prealiEe; the rriedieine-biindiew which are lh« vbjhle 
Insignia of po<«es»ionp form the bflah of their ecoEbomie sysEemr 
Amrfpg I he Hnlalu lire Sdcs of inlwHtanee wo* elaboraErd. They paid aufficlent 
heed to ihe BFackfooE scheme to rcijufre tlidt paymenl be made for all such in- 
Iferiled thin^. Also they beha^xd in ocrotdanc*: wilh general Plain* iheery in 
iAflisling that beforo inheriting one must see the vision- Hence, it became necettiry 
for Ehe head of a foaiily lo ejcrciK BupefriaUpn oW I he novice in order that the 
proper family spirit might appear to hirrk. In Spile of all thu, howcveif, the tribal 
patlcrn required that the medicine-hundie descend fpam father to oun. 

* Cf. p. ;^lp where 4 limJIar belief is rcpoited anMltg ihe Allicoa Bagando. 
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and cosmology. A ntimber oi focieti® ata* occur here which arc more 
or Iffls clcorly ossocSaied with aupemalurol protcctort. 

The guardian-spin I beliefs of the North Anierican Tndmna thus present 
on intercsLing illuslration of a cuUurpl feature, indigenous in m immense 
area and eit'idetilJy of great antitju-lty-i which In a iniiltitude of forms and 
enUuroJ associations appears in all the major arcaa and probably Lu 
every tribe of the vast continenL A po^ibLe exception are the Eskimo, 
faol even here the spirit helpers of the cfigflAu# almost certainly belong 
to the same oaiegory of spirits, on a par with the spirit assistants, meo- 
sengenii and the like of ilie shamans of northeastern Siberia 

Guardian spirits are not unknown in AustraliOf and cognate beliefs 
have been described in some of the Esland groups of Melanesia oa welJ 
as in die Malay archipelago. En a wider sense, beliefs in guardi0n Hpirits 
or spirit protectors are common throughout Africa and among primitive 
tribes in generati but in Nordi America altme have these beliefs with 
thdr nssoGiatcd practices enicrcd into an extraordinary number of cub 
tural assoeiationSf thus affectlrig the personal religion, &s well os the 
religious institutionalism, mythology^ tolemism^ and even some aspects 
of the sociaJ oiganiiation of the Indians. It is in diis sense ibsl one might 
well speak of the guardian-spirit cults as one of the central features of 
the religion of the North American Indians. 


Chapter XVII 

SHAMANS AND RELIGIOUS ORIGINS 

Mcdji::incMefi Among ihe □iukdj€f! and Olljerja 

Some family rituals of the C’^iijlicliee ore in mmc respi-cls like 
shamantsiii. Almosi any Chnkchcc will from time to time *it down in 
itie outer room with the raniily dmm, and while drumming en^rrgetically 
will sing aongs and perhai>fi even try to conimijne with spiriBs. In this 
«eu;ie it can i>e said that many people act a* shamnns. The real shainftn+ 
Istic performanncs, however^ always take plane in the alecping-room, 
at night, and in darkness. 

Shamans among ihe Chukchee art essentially Those with spirits.^ Both 
men and women may he shamans. It is in fact probable iJial liue 
ahamanism is more common among women 'than among men+ but the 
Jiigher grades of shamani^tie pouera and performances are restricted 
to men- Tlie bearing of children has a had effect on shaman islic power. 
The same is true of anything in any way connected with birlli, the evil 
inllLience e^^tending both to men and to women. There h, however, one 
feature which is entirely beyond the reach of women shamans, and that 
is ventriloquism. 

True shaman a among the ChukcheCi in northeastern Siberia geit^^ 
eral]i\ ore people of a distinct paychic casl. *The Chukchee ihamani 
with whom 1 com creedwe read in Bogoras^ Vere as a rule extremely 
excilable, almost hysterical, and not a few of thctti were half crary^ Their 
cunning resembled the cunning of a lunatic^^ 

The fnlure shaman may be discerned at an early age. Hla gaze is 
directed into space and his eyes are unusually bright, so bright, indeed, 
claim the people* that he can see spirits in the dark. During a shanianiatlc 
perfonnaneex the shaman is extremely sensitive ( bashful ), He is 
afraid of strange people and objects and shrinks from ridicule end 
criticism. The spirits themselves ure also believed to be bashful ‘unleaa 
the audience is such ns to favour their appearance/ ^ 

1 Thij •ettisft ihpuld be ccotpued wiib thn-t of oKKlem spirituilirtk: 
which, ii a role* tshe place in uiier darkac*!, tbi mijor perfarnicr or pediuin 
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Bogoras states, m agreement with his predecessors in Siberian eth' 
nologyv that fJils hy|Mti>cTt5ilh‘Crte*5 of the sibainiiri is restricted neither 
tu this ctass of nor to ihe Chukthce region^ hut is a psych□- 

logical characteristic of this entire Siberian area. Even the Russian 
creoles are not immune from iL Men of the latler class have been known 
to die when direatened^ or when tJieir death was foretold in a dream.* 
While disharmony wilh the may occasion the death of a shaman, 

he ift otherwise regarded as *very tough/ Normally ^hard to kill/ ihrn, 
a ahaoian under certain conditions^ Wft to die/ 

When the call to shamanism comes to e young boy^ spirits appear 
to him. Strange objects lie across his path, of wliich he makes amulets^ 
nnd the like. For a time he may resist the calL for persons do not usilBlIy 
want to become shamuna/ When the youth finally becomes a shaman 
and has practised for a niimhcr of years, he may discard his art, without 
fear of angering the spirits. 

Tlic 'gathering^ of shamonistie powers is a prolonged and laborious 
process- ^For men, the preparatory stage of shanianistic inspiration h 
in tnosi cases very painfuL and ej[lends over a long time. Tlic call 
comes in an ahrupE and obscure manner^ leaving the young novice in 
much uncertainty regarding iL He feels “bBshfuF' and frightened; he 
doubis his own disposition and strength, as has been the case willi all 
from Moses down. Half luiconsi'ioiislv and half against his own 
will. Ills whole soul undergoes a strange and painful traDsformatiojk 
This period may last months, and sometimes even years- The young 
novice, the “newly inspired,” loses all interest in the ordinary' affnim of 
life. He ceases to work, takes liEtle food and wilhout relishing it, ceases 
to laJk to people, docs not even nnawer tJieir qucslions. The greater part of 
his time he spends in sleep. 

“Some keep lo the inner room and go out hut rarely. Others w’ander 
aJx>ilt in the wilderness under the pretcscl of hunting or of keeping 
watch over the herd, but ofien withoul taking along any amis, or the 
lasso of the herdsman. A wmiderct like this, however^ muai be clowly 
H'atehed, otherwise he might lie down on llie open tundra and sleep for 


being usqaIIt in ■ higb-gimnE o^ndiEkm. RerPn loo. the audience i* expccled 
iw '■fricndl/ or SriUing'—ire wcfcomcd^ror lauerday BpirilS ataO 
iCTid lo bo 'tushful/ unless iinusoallT BharaHcsa. 

* ti hu bcea reported aboui Pi^xhe: Coabi thiLaii.ruii[n that hetr tod a dumuin, 
threitene^ with de^naclioo hy a nvil, hu lieen kflown on occasion to cojlapH 
or c+en to dk. 

‘ConlriBi thia with the fraiitic w*l displayed hj tbo sfiafcheii for rttioM and 
gnarJJan spjriti In North America. 
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three or four days, inctifru^g the danger, in winter, of being honed 
In drifling mavtJ * 

Hard as is the ^bamanistic initialioii, it oiOsL bL least in part be gone 
over again before racli perfomiancie, nor may the shaman resist the 
call; ^vhen I he inspimlbo is upon him^ he must practise. Should be 
resisL his suffering becomes acute. He may sweat bLuod, and his actions 
become tiiose of a niadman, or epileptic. 

These performances reqniTe considerable physical ererimn* Even tbe 
liealiiig of I be drum, without which no shaman istic performance lakes 
place, requires skill and physical endurance. The s^ame applie« lo the 
capacity of passing rapidly from a state of frantic excitation lo one of 
normal quiescence. All this requires prolonged and slrenuous practice. 
For ibis reason shojnanism is on the whole n young man's profe^^lon, 
and wlien a man reaches the age of forty^ be usually lays down his 
art, sometimes pa^wing it cm to another. The latter act Is achieved by 
blowing into the eyes or mouth of the novice, or by slabbing one's self 
and tlicn the latter with a knife, ^^atever the novice gains m power is 
lost by the shaman^ and die loss is irretrievahle. 

Wfiile die typical Cbukrbee shaman is a neurolJc, shamans a^^cur 
whose psychic tnould is very different. Thus Begoras refers to a sharnan 
who w'as a ^gtiod-Ioaking, well-proportioned man, of rather quiet man¬ 
ners, though an iUnadvised word might llirow him into inlense eiceile^ 
ment. He excelled in sham an istic devices^ which apparently required 
great physicnl strength and.dexterity. At the same time, bowever, he 
declared I bat he did not eonslder bimself n shaman of n high ordcr^ 
and that hip relations with the “spirits'^ should not be taken too seri¬ 
ously. To explain this, he said, that when be was young, be suffered 
from syphilis. To heal himself, he bad recourse to spirtia, and after 
two years, when he had beronje skilful in shaman istic practices, be was 
completely restored by their help- After that, he maintained intercourse 
witli I he feeht for several years, and was on the point of becoming a 
really great sbaman. Then suddenly his luck was gone. One of his dogs 
bore two black pups; and when he snw them botli silting side by side 
on their haunches, looking into his face, he look it as a sign that the 
lime had come for him to withdraw from sbainanifitH; practice. He suf- 
fcr*^d a relapse of his illness, and hia herd wna visited by hoof disease. 
Feoring that worse things might happen, he dropped all wnous pur- 
suit of ah Oman ism, and practised only the tricka which were complclely 

* Wr The Chukchfti. 1: “Rcligiem* ijaup Serth Fettfe Expediijon^ 

*al. Vlli, p. A2D. Bognrsi ^ emr lailKiriiy for ihij ilterdi of Chakthw shajnaaiMii. 
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As far as I coulcJ learn, had been a magician emplpying 
especially ihe powers of e\ilp or pr^ctif^ing Uie biack art; and afler the 
return of his he sbaRdoned thofsc praolicest considering llieai 

detrimcnEal to hhs heallJi amj well-being.H^ * 

That the shanians prncti^ deceit in the course of their pcrforntances 
Is obvious enough. Not infmiaenUy, in fact, this is observed even by a 
native audience, but the traditJonnl prestige of shamanism overcomes 
the sporadic moments of scepticism. In compensation for their services, 
the siiamona receive presents of ment^ thongs, skiiui^ garnientSp live 
reindeer,, or "alien food.^ 'Shamanistic advice or treatment/ says the 
native practitioner, "when given gratuilousJyp amounts In iiothingj * 

Tlie most common aims pursued at a shamanistic |>erforinancc Is the 
cure of the patient through the invocation of advice from s|nrJts, or 
the bringing back of the pAhenl’^s soul, abducted by hostile spirits,, or 
the foretelling of future events after consultation with the same source. 
The following is a description of a typical ^hamani$tic perforntnnee: 

* After llie evening meal is finished and the keKlIe^ and trays are re^ 
moved to the outer tent^ ail the people who wish to be present at thi^ 
seance enter the Inner rooiii^ which is carefully closed for the night. 
Among the Reindeer Chukchce+ tlic inner room is especially small, and 
its narrow space causes much inconvenience to tlie audience, which Is 
packed together in a tight and most uncomfortable manner, l^e Mari- 
lime Chukchee have more room^ and may listen to the voices of the 
spirits with more ease and freedom* The shaman sits on the ^"niasic/s 
place"^ near the back whII; and ev^n in the most liinhed slei.i|slng-room, 
some free space must be left arotind him. The drum is cBrefully looked 
over, its hide tightened, and, if it is much shrunken, it is moistened with 
urine and hung up for m shoit time over the lamp to dry. The shaman 
somclimes occupies more tlian an hour in this proec!^, before he ia 
satisfied with the drum* To have mom freedom In his movemetits, the 
shaman usunlly takes off his fur shirt, and remains quite naked dowm 
to the waist. He often removes also his shoes and itockinga, whicl4 of 
course, gives free play to hia feet end toes, 

Tn olden limes, shamans used no Bllmulants; but at present they 
often smoke a pipeful of strong tobacco without admiifture of wood^ 
which certainly works like a strong narcotic. This haJ>it is copied from 
the Tungufl shamans, who make great use of unmiied tobacco os a 
powerful stimulant. 

jiL 42B425. 

* Thii renundfr odd of the attitiids of modiiTn piyt WnilrMi who imiit oa the 
tbcnpculic value of the finanetpi ucrifioe noade by ibe plliml. 
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*A\ Iasi the is put aul ond tlie glmnian ]>egin.^ to operate. He 
,beaU the drum and sings hw introduttory tune* at iifsl in a low voire. 
Then gradually his voice increases In volume, and soon it till & iJie sninll 
clo^d'Up room with violent clajiioor. The narrow walls resound in all 
directions^ 

-Moreover, the shaman uses his drum for modifying his voice, now 
placing it directly t^efore liis mouthy now turning iE at an obl]C|ue angle, 
and all the time bralSug it violently. After a few rninuleSt all this noise 
begins to work strangely on the listeners, who arc crouching down, 
squeezed together in a most luicoinforlable posit iniiir Tliey Ijcgin to lose 
the power to locale the source of the sound; and, a I must without any 
effort of imagination, the song and the drum seem to sdiill from corner 
to corner, or even to move about w ithout having any definite pbtc at ulL 
The shamanV songs have no words. Their music is mnstiy simple^ 
and consists of one short phrase repealed again and again, .\fler rt^|ieat‘ 
ing it mnny times^ the shaman breaks off, and uttera a series of long* 
drawn, hyetericai sighs, which mand somelhrng like ‘‘Ah, ya, ka, yn, 
ka, ya, kaL^' After that, he comes hack lo hiA song. For this he draws 
his breath eta deep os possible in order to have more air in his lungs, and 
to make the hm note the longest, 

'Some of the tunes, haw ever, are more varied, and are not devoid 
of a cerLain grace. ^Jot n few are improvised by the shaman on the 
spots nlJiefs are repealed from seance to seance. Each shaman has 
several aougs of his own, which arc welbknowu to the people; so that 
if anybody uses one of them, for inslsnce, at a ceremonlaiH the listeners 
reco^iise it immediately, and say that such and such a man is using 
iKc particular song of such and such a shaman, 

"But there is no definite order for the succfssJon of the songs, and 
the shaman changes them at will, sometimes even recurring to the first 
one after a considerable interval has elapsed. This introductory singing 
lasts from a quarter of an hour lo half an hour, or more, after which 
the kelet make their first appearance/ ^ 

%Tiile tlie shaman does all the singingt he ospwts someone from the 
audience lo support him by means of a series of interjections. Without 
such *^an&wcring caMs,^ a CTiukchee shain-an considers himself unable 
to perform his calling In a proper way,* Therefore, novice^ while try¬ 
ing to learn the shaman isUc practiceSt uBually induce a brother or 
Bister to respond, ilius encouraging lb* real of the performer. Some 

rCooipire the of our i^srecxibnt or tlw iimilu- bthivicmr 

of JtutJiEmret it evmjdkal mPrtbfft, 
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^JiamAiia also require thoAe people who eJaim their advice or treatment 
to five them answering calfs during die particular port of the per- 
furuiauee which refers to their ofTairit. The stary^Eellera of the Chtikehee 
oho usually claim the assistance of their listeners, who must eel I out 
the same excianmiiuns. 

* Among the Asiatic Eskimo, the wife and other mem hors of the family 
form a kind of chorusr which from linie to time catches up the tune 
and sings w'ith the shaman. Among the Russfnni^d Yukaghir of the 
lower Kojima^ the wife ts also the assisUint of her shaman husband, 
and during the performa nee she gives him encouraging answers, and 
he addresses her as his "^supporting 

"In most cases Uw keUt begm by entering the body of the shaman. 
This is marked wilh some change in his manner of lasting the drum, 
which becomes faster and more vlolcnl; hut die chief mark is a senes 
uf new' soundSt stipposed to he peculiar to the kdeL Th^ shaman shakes 
his head violently, produeing with his lips a peculiar chattering noise, 
not unlike n man who is shivering with cold. He shouts hysterically 
and in a elianged voice utters strange, prolnnged sliriekfi, such as ^0 
to, to, lOf to, or J pi, pi, pi, pi*^ a|| of which are supposed to char'- 
acEerize the voice of the kdef. He often iniitali'S the cries of s^arioua 
niiloials and birds which are supposed to be the particular a&sjBlants. 

If the shaman is only a “Bingle-bodied'^ one—that is, li^ no ventrilo- 
quislic powers—4he will pruceed to aiiig and heat tlie drum by 
means of his body. The only difference will be in the timbre of the 
voice, which will sound barsfi and unnaluriil os hecom^ supernatural 
bemgs.'*^ 

The traits characteristic of Chukchee shamaits are sfiared by^ them* 
often to a striking degree, with die Koryak, Kamchadai, and yiiknghir. 
More rcniolelyT the Oinkvhee shaman Is related culturally tq thcangoJtux 
of the Eskimo and the shamans of the American Mordiwest. 

Fur coniparlHon with die nbove let mo reproduce an account of a 
similar performanoe among a people called hy Miss CzapHcka "Neo^ 
Siberian" fshe designates the Chukchee as FaUco-SiberIan*). She has 
borrowed her story from the flussian wTiEer Syeroshevsty, In his book, 

Tu dv^ IWj m f^nd of fke (In Russian), he describes ihJ 

performance of a shaman among the Yakut, ft runs like diis: ^When the 
shaman who has been called to a sfetk person enters dte ynr^o '(hut)^ he 
at once takes die plate destined for him on the hiffjryX’ agon EMal for 
honoured guests). He lies on his white morels skin and wails for the 
* W, Bci^oru, Tkt Chakch^ rit, pp. 433-43Sl 
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night, the lime when it is possible ID ^arruinixe. Memii^hile he is enter¬ 
tained with fond and drink. 

‘When the sun sets and the dusk of evening approaches, afl prepa 
lions for the ceremony in the yurin are hurriedly completed: llte ground 
la swept, the wood is cut+ and food is provided in larger quantity and 
of better quality iJian ilsual. One by one the ucighbours arrive and 
icat thertL^elvea along the wall, the ireti on the right, and the wonien 
on the loft; the conversation Is |ieeuliarly serious and reserved, the 
movements groitle. 

*In the northern part of the Yakut district the host diooses the best 
latchels and forms them into a loop, which is pUecd around tlie 
shamanshoulders and held by one of tliose preset during the dance^ 
in order to prevent the Spirits froin carrying film olF. At Ecngth everyone 
hse supper, end the household takes soine rest The shaman, sitting on 
the edge of the bUtirykf slowly untwlsls his tresses, muttering and giv¬ 
ing orders. He someEinies haa a Jicrvoua and orllfioial hiccup which 
makes his whole body shake; his gaze^does not wander. Ills eyes being 
Hied on one point* usually on die fire, 

^The fire is allowed to die ouL More and mone derpty the du^k 
descends on the roDivi; voices are hushedt sad the company talks in a 
whisper; notice Is given diat anybody wishing to go out must do so 
at on-ce, becBu&e soon ibe door w^ill he clo^d, after which nobody call 
either go out or como in. 

The shaman slow ly takes off his shirt end puts on bis wkard^a eoah 
or failing that, he takes the w^oman i coat called Then he 

is given a pipe, which he smokes for a long time, swallowing the smoke; 
his hiccup hea>uies louder, he shli'ers more violently. I^'heji he has 
finished smokings his face is pale, hli liead falls on his breast, his eyes 
are halTclosed, 

*Al this point the white mare’s skin is placed in the middle of the 
room. The shaman asks for cold water, and when he hm drunk it he 
slowly holds out his hand for Uie drum prepared for him; he then walks 
to the middle of the room, and, kneeling for a time on his right knee, 
bows solemnly to all the four comers of the world, at the same time 
sprinkling the ground about him with the wfller from his mouth, 

*Now everjlhing is silenL A handful of w^hite lionadiair is tlvrowTi on 
the fire, putting tt quite out; iu the faint gleam of die red coals die 
black motionleso figure of the shaman is still to be seen for a while, 

AifcaKET HuKian wriler. n-pcaki d 1 tpccisl embmiderej iiockinip whJch 

the flbiimAB In ibe yurta 
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with drooping lucfldt bsg dnini or breosl. and face lymcd towards ibc 
Boulb* aa la also the head of tJie ntpre's skin upon which he is sluing. 

darknesrs follows the dtiflk+ the aiidiepoe scarcely breathes, 
and only the unintelligible mullerings and hitreupg of the shainaii 
ran be heard: gradually even thia ainks into a profound silence. Evetim^ 
ally a single great yaw'n like the clang ol Sroii breaks the sllilness, fob 
lowed by the loud piercing cry of a falcon, or the plain Live weeping 
of a seaunew—then silence again. 

'Only the gentle souiid of the voice uf the drurOt like the humming 
of a gnat, announces llial the shaman has begun to play- 

This music is nt firsl soft, delicate, teikder^ then rough pud irrepres¬ 
sible like the roar of an oncomiDg storm^ It grows louder and louder 
nndi like peaJs of thunder, wild shouts rend the air; die crow calls, 
the grebe laughs, tlie s^a-Jiiews complaiu> snipes whistle, eagles and 
hawks scrcam.^^ 

"The music swells and riwjs to the biphest pitch, the beating of the 
drum becomes more and more vigorous 'itntil Uic two sounds combine 
in one long-drawn crescendo* Tlte numberless small bells ring and 
clung; it is not a storm—it is a whole cascade of sounds, enough to 
overwhelm all the listeners. , . . All at once it breaks olf -there are 
one or two strong beats on the drum^ which, hitherto held nlolt, now 
falls to the shaman's kneesi. Suddenly the sound of the drum and the 
small hclb ceosea^ Then silence for a long moment, while tlie gentle 
gnat-like mumiur of the drum begins Ugoin. 

"This may Im repeated several tintes, according to the degree of the 
shamans inspiration: at last^ when the musk takes on a certain new 
rhythm and melody^ sombrely the voice of the sJiaman chants the follow¬ 
ing olitfcure fragments: 

“Mighty biJI of the earth. * * * Horae of the stepper! 

the miglity bull . . - bellow! 

“b the horse of the steppca . . . heigh I 
“I, the man set above all ether beings! 

“1, die most gifted of all! 

“b die man created by the master albpowerfuH 
of the steppe?, appear! Teach me! 

“Encbunled bull of the earth, appear! Speak to mcF 
“Powerful nia,vter^ command me! 

^*AI1 of you, who will go with me, give heed with your cart! Those whom 
I command not, follow me not! 

“Approach not nearer than is permitted! Ej^ok intently! 

It AH lhc» lOunihi mtc prCHtticed hj itc atusim hj nlEiav of fcnlrtloqiainB. 
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*‘Cive heed I Have a card 

hecdlully! Dq tliid> all a[ you . , . all togcEhcr « ^ . allt how¬ 
ever you may be! 

*Tliou ol ibe left side, O lady wiih tliy siaff, if anything lie done amiss, 
if I taJic not the right way, I nntreat you—rfirrocl me I Command 1 , . , 
“My errors and my pnih phow to me! O mother ot mine! Wing ihy free 
flight! Pave Illy wide roadway! 

'^uls of Elie auiu niolhers of the Jiving in the aoulli^ in die nine 
wooded hillsi ye who i^hall itc jealou.i , * , I adjure you all . let 
them stay ... let your three shadows stand high? 

“In the East^ on your mountain^ lord, grandsire of mine^ great of power 
and thick of neck — be lIiou with me! 

“And thou, grey-bearded wUafd [firejt 1 tJiec! with all my dTCHraSp 
with all comply! To all zny desires consent^ ^ . . Heed all! Fulfit 
all I ... All heed. . . . All iulfSir' 

^lii the ensuing prayers Uw Khnnian addre^^ his amdgjai [ancestral 
spirit] and other protective “spirits**i he talks with the kahany [mis¬ 
chievous familiar spirits]^ asks ihem questiona. and gives answers in 
I heir naxnea. Sometimes the shaman must pray and I»eat the drum a long 
time before tlie spirits come; often their appenrance is an andden and 
so impetuous that ihe shaman i* overcome and falls down. It ia a good 
sign if he falls on his face, and & had sign if be falls on his back. 

'When die dm^gjat comes down to n shaman, he aris^ and IfCgins 
to leap and danco^ a I hr^t on the skinT nnd then , his movcmOnls bccoiniilg 
inofc! rapid, he glides inio t!sc middle of the room. Wood is quickly 
piled cm the fire, and the light spreads through the ytitta^ which is now 
full of noise and movement. The sliaman dances, aings, and beats the 
drum uninterruptedly! jumps about furiously, turning his face to the 
south, tlien to the west, then to the east. Those who hold him by the 
leather thongs sojiiutimes have great difGcclly in controlling hh move- 
rmrrils. In the south Yokui dix^Eric^t. however, the shaman dancer tin- 
fctEered. Indeed, he often gives up his drum so as to 1:# able to dance 
more unrestrainedly. 

*Tlie head of the shaman is bowed^ his eyes are half-closed; his hair 
tumbled and in wild disorder lies on hia sweating face^ his mouth is 
twisted strangely^ saliva streams down his chin, often he foams at the 
mouth. 

Tie movea round the room* advancing and retreat ing^ beating the 
drum, w-tiid) roaoutida no less wildly than the roaring of die shaman 
himself; he ehakea Ilia jingling coatt and seema to become more and 
more nuiniacal,. intoxicated with the noise and fnuvcnwTiL 
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'HIa fury ebba and riAeA like a. Aanieiin]tcA it leaves him for 

a wliile* and iben^ holding Iii^ drum high flbuve h\a head, solemnly and 
calmly he cliapits a prayer and summons the '^spirii/' 

Iasi he knows all he desiresi he is acquainted with the cause of 
the misfortune or disease with which he has been AtrivJng; he La aure 
of the help of die bemgjB whose aid l!c needs. Circling aliuyt in his 
dancep fiinging and playing, he approaches ihc paticnl, 

*WiLh new objurgations he drives away the caMse of die illness by 
frightening itt or by sucking il out with his mouth from the painful 
place: then, reluming lo the middle of the room, he drives il away by 
spitting nnd blowing. Then he learns what sacrlAce is to be made to 
^he ^powerful spirila'^ for ihis harsh Irealmenl of die apirils^ servanlp 
who was sent to die patient. 

*Then the shaman, shading his eyes from the light with Ida handa^ 
looks attentively into each comer of the room; and if he noticea any¬ 
thing suapiciousr he again b^axs the drnm, dances, mokes terrifying 
gestures, and entreata the '^spiritA.^ 

^At length all is made clean, die suspkiouj *^eloud^ h po more to bo 
aeen^ which signifies that die eanse of die illne?* has been driven out; 
the sacridee is aecitpled^ the prayers have ficen heard—the cercmojiy 
1$ over. 

The shaman still retains for some tioie after this the gift of j>rophecy; 
he foretells various happenings, answers the questions of the curjoUSr 
or relates what he saw on hU joumey away from the earth. 

^Finally he is carried wdlh hh Jiuires skin hack lo his place of honour 
On die hmiryk^* ** 

Mcdicfncr-men ore,, of courec, ubiqnilous in die primitive worldi But 
in other localities their traits are only in part ftke tho^e of the maglc' 
working proctitioners of ]>hortheast 5ilicria and of northwestern and 
northern North America. According to Koch-Gfiiiiberg, men ond women 
practitioners occur among the Guana, Tuppl-Ymba, and Yekuana of 
South America. Among the Chiriguoma and many other triJjes studied 
.by Nordeoskiold, both men nnd wonfica practitJonors have a 'comrade* 
in the other world who renders assistance to them. The V'omradea* of 
men are women, those of wcmeti, men. Both Dobritzheffcr and Hyad*^ 
Deniker stale that old women are often held responsible for death. Ac^ 
cording to the sairwr authors, definlle separation dors not olways eaclsl 
between the offices of chief and medicine-itiati> ut least to die extent that 

i» M. A. Czaplkki, Ai^riginni Sihtfia. f Rcprialf^J by pmaifiaidn at Thn ClArEndon 
PrM5, Oxford. I 
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some of tiie promlooul eltiefs were aIbo koown oa medJciiie-iiieii. In hii 
work on the Arawjtk-^pOAking Max Srhfnidt infers to iDioe 

traitBp pkyfliea] md psychkt on the hmh of wHcb boya were selected 
for the profession o( mcdicinc-irieiu Among otherAp he iiietiLloias epilepiy* 
various physical pccolinritJcs, such os heioorrhege of the breaBU flJid 
general iiervousiiesfl, Paynwnts (or mediolual services are mentioned 
coosiiiiitly and seem Lo be as tomnion at Uiey Ore iii Siheriit In $0010 
districts mcdicijie-men l>elonging to a diffcncnl tribe, Or even to a dif¬ 
ferent village occupied by the same Iribe, nne regarded as eviL whereas 
the praclilioners of one'^s own lril>e and village are thought Le he help¬ 
ful and bcnevolentJ* 

In some South Ameriean tribes the profession oE a inedkine-man 
requires Long preparatiun^ sometijnea extcnduig over months, or even 
years. Enforced fasting and various forms of self-castigntlon are eenimon 
charaeteristics of the period of apprenticeship. Some of the tilings the 
apprentice is expected to learn from liis expert preceptors are monoto¬ 
nous atJigingt ventriloquism, imitation of animal voices, sucking out of 
poison, the habit of drinking narcotics and poiBons^ the swallowing of 
small animals, the »wallowing and expectorating of small pebbles and 
pieces of woodr This list of professional accompli^hmeiils^ not radically 
different in South America and Nortbeost SiberiAi brings home the fact 
that tbe medkiiie*nianp if be is a moiinild3aiLk+ takes great pains to he a 
good one. In extreme easeat wu arc informed^ maiickiia will not hesitate 
to take violent measnrea rollier tlion endanger their prestige. Thus, 
Von den Stcinen relati:^ about tlw Bororo bcakrs that when the death 
of a sick child has been foretold by one of tbem^ he will tty la help 
matters along by strangling h with a thread. 

In Australia, ihe medicinal functions of magicians are »n ebaracier- 
btic tlmt Howitl, in sEjeakjng of thcsouiJieastern distriet of the conimMt, 
defines the medicine^man as "one who eatt«a or cures death hy project¬ 
ing into bqd ieaj or ext railing f rom thenj^ quarts crystals, bone, wood 
or other things,' And he coiillnuea: ‘The belief in magic in its various 

jKfehoioicfcaltjf plaiwiblc althuds *i5f!|irs frwgartiUy in dEffermt i^iU af 
the wadd s magikciiJis of Other iribc* are rF|ard«*il eilhri u Pfil t* rmrr pnwer- 
ful A nuailwr of luch iiMatlcae liavc b«a recorded id Au^trolil, aad in North 
Amerira the ItaJda, al tctU, *ho¥t an eiEraemUMry reipw:l fnr itie iharaiir* nf ihc 
TTidflii, In liiDdcra day*, bIjpQ. people whe^ ditrlaiin any faJth in maulcH do^ yet 
lend an eaaer eaj la a Gipiy eooEhiarcr and an enuallv mpnOitTe eye ta a Hindu 
fakir. In a more iaphutinalnl realm wn tLnd ihe c&annoa tendency of imjkirtJaff 
a 0^ cfiMultani fttun another cily, nr Muniry—If one can afford ir 

—although in ihrer objcclMiy ihoM available in ibe *hoiae lowfl’ may b« imt 
as good. 
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fonna—in {ircamsT omens and waminge— m so yiilvcraal and mingrlM 
so ijitiinalely with the daily life of the ahoripinfw that no one^ fiol 
those who practise deceit themselves, doubt tlie power of other medicine- 
ttieii, or that if they failed to detect tlieir magical purpose, the failure 
h due to an error in die practice or to the luperiDr akiJl or power of 
some adverse pracUiioner." 

The AunAf, magiciana of the f>ieri, hold intercourse with supernatural 
beings, and with their assistance interpret dreams and reveal the idexidiy 
of those responsible for death by magic. Hnwitt lelalcs the case of a 
magician who cured a man who was about to expire. The magicino 
stepped oulBide and caught the spirit of die man just aa it was prO' 
ceedlng tow^ards the other world; diexi, lying down on the top of 
the half dead man, he thrust the spirit into him^ thus bringing him 
back to life. As simple as llmll 

Id other lustanc^eifii knowdedge radier than magic is ueedt but the 
two kimb^ of cures arc taken by the native^ very much In the same 
spiriL Thus^ a woman who was biUen by a snake was cured by her 
husband, not a regular magicinn, in I he following way; he ^ tired a 
CO rdf tied it above I he knee of the bitten Icg^ twisting it tighter with 
a stick, then he picked up a quartz pebble^ cracked it in two, and with 
die sharp edge cut a circle right around the leg^ severing the skin« The 
blood ooxed out, and tliough the woman at Rrst became drow.^y and 
ill, she gradually recovered. 

Among the Kumai, there is a separate variety of harmless magicians 
who go up to the spirit world to learn aoiiga and dances, then eonie 
back and teach them to die people. 

While marked elements of simiJariiy must have been noted between 
die mngfeal practitioncis oE Northeast Siberia and those of South Amer¬ 
ica and Southeast Aus[raJia, it iiiust be remoiiibered thal Ure general 
character of the individuals who engage in magical cures jn these 
regions, is not by any means the same. The shamans of Siberia nnd North 
America are bigh-strung and often neurotic individuab. Tills is also 
irtn? of South America, though less markedly so. The niagkiaua of 
Australia^ on the other hand, are perfectly normal people, distinguished 
rather by common sense and shrew'diicss than by the qualities of a so- 
called 'psychic/ Tlieir Yitncss^ Is more like that of chiefs and leaders 
in Industrial pur.^ults.^Together with the latter and the old men gen¬ 
eral ly^ they guide the younger geueration by their example and their 
leaching. 

W. Tribet of Auiiialia^ p, (Bj prrmuiUQn 

of Tlic MmcnxElljJi CompUiir, puhlubcn,) 
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The Ghost-Dance Religions of tlie North American Indians 

\niile ihe origin of reLigiort is a piychoLo^cal or even s pisycho- 
hiologiral problem, the artlhropDlagkl La primariLy concerned wilh die 
forma religion in paiiieular triboflt as well u with ihc apiH^rain^e 
of religious; fcniuros In a group, cither as apontaneous inventions or 
m Ixirrowed traius, A variety of forms tflJccn by religious belief and 
practicre in dilTcrenl tribes have been described in llie preceding, pages. 
To find examples of religiotis origins^ on the oilier bondp ta nol so 
easy. It is for liiJB reason dial the data avAllalile on the Gboat>Dance 
religions of the Indians present a more than ordinary ililcrest+ 

The common cause of these religious revivnU ia to be acuglit in 
the abnormal conditions arising oul of the contact of White man's 
cEviliitalion irilh the religious and ethical traditions of the Indiana. 
The mode of origin of these sonjallcd revivals m the different Iribes 
is strikingly similarj while the irresistible spread of revivalist fervour 
from tribe to Irlbe presents an osloundlng picture of religious rC- 
ccpllvily, 05 well us of tlie rapidity with which a irait-comples may 
traveL under favoureble cunditioTis. 

One or two concrete examples will make clear just what it is that took 
place here^ 

The great redvalist prophet, Smohalla, was a member of a small 
trilw related to the Net Ptree Indians. The dole of his birth folia be* 
twiien IS 15 und 1820. After frequeniing a Gatholic Minion among the 
Yakinin. the youlh achieved renow^n aa a warrior, and laser as a 
medicine-tnBn. As hia fame os a magical practitioner grew^ he became 
Involved in an acrijnonioue dispute with bfe^ses^ a rival medieme^man 
and chief of a neighbouring iribe. The affair came to nn open ight 
in which Smohalln was worsted and nearly tilled* He was, in facl^ left 
for dead on the batlle^Bcld. Heviviog, he managed to drag himself to 
a boatt and was carried down the current of the Columbia River^ until 
picked up by some White mcn^ 

His recovery was slow. When bis strength uhimately relumed^ be 
showed no biclinalion to rejoin his pusople^ among whom, he knew', lie 
wroi regarded as dead. So he started on a prolonged period a( wanJer- 
ingB. He made his way along the coast to Mexico^ and from there he 
travelled back north through Arizona and Ktvada. While o« tliis trip, 
lie began to preach the new duclrine. He averred that after lib body 
had died be had visited the spirit world, and that he was now preaching 
by divine command. When he orrived among tlie tribes who had heard 
of him before bis unlucky fight, hb tale w^as accepted os true, for he 
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bjid fcetn fbouglii deadi and it was known \.hai his body had disap¬ 
peared. His doctrine cenired in the prophecy that Indian lifef ba it waa 
in aneienl days, would return^ ibal the buffalo would cotnc hacki and 
While man withdraw from ihe Jand. In the ceremonies which accom¬ 
panied his preaching, the evidence of the impact of the rituab of ihe 
CalhoJic Church was umnistakable. Tlic new fli:>ctriiie abo contained a 
rigid L'ode of ediicat behaviour^ which eicrled & reuiarkahle influence 
on the tribe# lllal felt under its sweep. 

Smohalla knew well how to eiihaDce his prestige by little tricks^ such 
as the forelellmg of eclip&esJ^ He was enabled to do this by using an 
almanac and gleaning sonKr additional items from □ party of surveyorSi 
This pftitieolar tricky incidentally, • almost cost him bis reputation. It 
so happened that at tbc expiration of tkit year he was unable to secure 
anotlicr almanac^ with the credibie result thut bis reputation for pro¬ 
phetic prowess went into a sudden decline^ 

h seems that SmohaLIn was subject to cataleptic I radices and that his 
ulleged supernatural re^'clations eame to hun while he lying 
prostrate in an apparently uticunsctons condition. The sonic^^liat ttarve 
remarks quoted by James Mooney from MacMnrroy are of sufficient 
interest to he reproduced here: 

^He JbIJs into trances and lies rigid for coruilderabla periods. L^n- 
beJicvers have experiniented by sticking needles through his flesh, cut¬ 
ting him with knives and otherwise testing |ilb sens! biJi Lies to pain 
without provoking any responsive action. It was asserted that he was 
surely dead, because blood did not flow from his wounds. These trances 
always excite great interest and often alarmt as he threatens to ohan- 
don hts cartfily body aHogethcr^ becauBc of the disobedience of his 
people. . « * It is this going into long trances, cut cf which he comes 
Bs from heavy sleep, and almost iimncdlately relates his experieiicea 
in tJie spirit Jaisd» that gave rke ic the title of "Dreamers,’' or believers 
in dreams, corauiorLly given lo bis followers by the neighbotirirtg 
Whites. Jlis actions are similar to these of a trance niediunw and if self- 
hypnotixatlon be practicable, that would seem to explain it, I ques- 
ti'ofied him as to his trances, and hop'd to have him explain Eliem to 
mCi hut he avoided the subjedp and was angered when 1 pressed him. 
He manifestly Ix'licvcs all ho says of w^hai occurs to him in this trance 
state. As we have hundreds of thousands of educated While people w'ho 

'■■It wi]! be ih*E iht early Ionian C^reelf phflHS!»pfj«rK TTiiIe!*, ■!«> 

enhonicnl hi« pr«*ligc by foradling oclipsee. 
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believe in similar fallacies, this is not raore unlikeljr in an Indian 

subjected to «uth JHfluencef/ 

Furtfior on tJie s^mc auihoj- eontinu« la describe one of the cere^ 
mooiol occflsiojifl on which Sitiolialln prcflchcd! the new telij^on adiiI 
made conveitsv 

Sznohalla invited me to paiticipate In v^hat he considered a ^reat 
cerenjoaial Benice within tile larger house. His hotifte was built with a 
frame work oI stout Jogs placed upright in the ground, and roofed over 
with brusJi, or with canvas in rainy weather. The sides coiutL^cd of 
bark and rush mauing. It was about seventy-five feet long^ hy about 
twenty-five feet wide. Singing and drumming had been going on for 
Bomc tlnm when I arrived. The air resounded with the voices of hun¬ 
dreds of Indians, male and fcniale, and dio l^enging of drujrts+ Within, 
the room was dimly lighted^ Smoke curled from a lire on the floor at 
the farther end, and pervaded the almosplicre. The ceilhig was hung 
wilJj hundreds of saJinou, split and drying in the smoke, 

'The scene wa,^ a ^strange one. On either side of the room was a row 
of twelve womeiw standing erect+ with arms crossed and hands cx- 
tended^ with finger-tips at the shoulders. They kept ihne to the drains 
and the voices by balancing on the balls of their fret and lapping with 
iJieir heels on the ^oor^ while they chanted with varying pitch and 
time. The excitement and persistent repetition w^orc them out, and I 
hejird tbal others than SinnhaJIa had seen visions in their traneoi, but 
I saw' none who would admit it^ or explain tmylhmg of it I fancied 
they feared their uwrt action, and that real death might come to them 
in this simuJal^ death. 

Those on tJie right hand were dressed in garments of a red colour 
with an attempt at uniformity. Those on the left wore costumes of white 
buck&kin, said to be very ancient ceremouiaL coBtumes^ with red and 
blue irlmniings. All wore large round silver plates, or such other 
gJitteriDg ornanients ns they possessed. A canvas covered the floor+ 
and on it knelt the men and boyB in lines of seven. Each se\eii+ as a 
rule, had ?<hirt5 of the same colour. The tallest were in front, the size 
diminishing regularly to the rear. Children and ancient hagi filled in 
any spare space. In front on a matiresB knell SmohullaT his left hand cov¬ 
ering hLs heart. On his right was the fioy hell ringer in similar posture,’ 
Another great prophet or mcssiuh was Wovoka, probably a Faitite 

Umri .^iDoorEr, Tlie Gh<wi Dance RcUilon and the Sioua Outbreak of IBWk' 
I4lh RejMrt, Bureau of American Tthnoloff^ pp. 719-720. 
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tjidian, horn olwul 1856. It sMint* iJial bis father liad been a mirtnr 
prophet, so ihai Wovoka grew up in an atniusphcre suggesting hi» 
future ealliitg. He received bis great revelation at the early age of four* 
teen. On this occasion “the sun died'’'* . . and he fell asleep m die 
daytime and was taken np to t)ie other world. Here he saw Cod. with 
all the people who had died long ago engaged in their old lime sports 
and occupatiomt, all happy and for ever young. It was a pleasant land 
and full of game, .^ftcr showing him' all. Cod told him he must go 
back and tell his people they must be good and love one another, have 
no quarrelling and lire In injace with the Whites; that lliey most work 
ond not lie or steal; that they must put away all the old praeiicea 
that savoured of war; that if they faithfully obeyed lus inatruc- 
lions, they would at Iasi be reunited with their friends in this other 
wi>rld. wlwre there would be no more death, or stehness, or old age. 
He was then given the dance which he waa commanded to bring back 
tp his people. By performing this dance at intervals, for fire corBecu* 
live days each time, they Would secure this happinisa to them,-idves and 
hasten lire eveni. Finally, God gave him control over the elements, so 
that he could make it rnin or snow or be dry at will, and appoinlcil him 
his deputy to lake charge of affairs in the West, while “Governor Har¬ 
rison” would attend to matters in the East, and he, God, would look 
after the world above. He then relumed to earth and began to preach as 
he was directed, convincing tlie peopJe by exercising the wonderful 
polders siifli hod been given hitn/ 

Wovoko was a powerJul mwpc\an. He had five songA by means of 
Vvhich he eptild contripl rain and inow. The firal eotig brougbl misls 
or clouds, the others, each with its specific power, brought snowfall, 
shower, rBin or storm, and clear wtallier. The ceremonial aspect of the 
dances produced by Wovoka were of the usual kind, embracing frenay, 
fits, and visions. 

The mythology of the doelrine can he briefly stated in the words 
of Mooney: The dead are all arisen ond the spirit hosts are advancing 
and have already arrived at the boundaries of this earth, led lorws^ 
by the regenerator in shnpe of eloudlike indislinctaess. The spirit eaplaJn 
of the dead is always represented under this shadowy seniblanee, i^e 
great change will be ushered in by a trembling of this earth, at which 
the faithful are exhorted to feel no alarm. The hope held out is the 

1» The reference ii to ihe eclipM of tlwl rear, an event which stwaya 
^al comiiwtioii BnionB Indisaa. i» in Uiy olhei oommanitT- !• '!■■• •"« 

■ickir Toulb ww thrown into a fil, accoaipanied by a ralher elaborate hsUucinatMn. 

ibid^ pp. TTJ-TTJt 
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9&me that has Jn^plrt^d ihc ChrlgHan Jor ttlnrtvrn L'enturlcs —& happy 
iiiiiiiorlnlity in pcr^hnifual youlh. As to fixing □ date, ih^ Meauidli is ^ 
thnuglillesa as hii priidecessor in prupKet^y, who de£lare» that 
man khoiv-nth lh<r tiJnUp not evan the angels above/*' 

The elJiical coder embraced eiich tnaxims a??, *Do no iiarm to anyone j 
do riglil always/ ^Da nol tell iifti/ *When your friends die, yon niusl 
not cry '—a reference lo the elahoralo, expensive, and often cruel burial 
rites practised by these irilw. But the moat impuiiant maxim wtks, 
‘You must nol fight.' The cfTpct of this ethieaj codOt in itx setting of 
a revivalist doctrine^ seems to have heen fcniarkabfo, in no far ai it 
foitered friendJlnesa among tribes dial Imd prevloosly Iwen almost 
perpeLuolly at war. 

A religious upheaval similar to the GhDst-Dance religions of the 
West swept over the Iroquois tribes of the Great Lobes region in she 
beginning of the nineteetith century. Here the prophet wu Sganya- 
doiyUf ^Handsome-Luke/ the brother of a renowned war chief. So far 
aa known^ his life lo the age of sixty was in - no way unusnah and if 
he aehieved any distinelionf it w^its by his rather wild and disorderly 
hahits. Then he fell eick, his ailment being pronounced hopcicssh While 
on his death-bed he had art elaborate dream accompanied by a vision, 
Usually referred to ea the vision of the Tour angels.^ In this dream and 
vision he claims to have received the message on wliJch he built hU 
doririhe. Giristiaii inlfuence in this cpiaodc is obvious; there were the 
Tour angels^ and an uiiplied belief in one supreme god, a liclief for¬ 
eign to aboriginal Indian rdigloru Handaomc-Lake’s teaching rejecEed 
some of llie ancient beliefs and ceremonies of the Iroquois os heathen 
and evil. At the same time many of the pre-ex[sLing beliefs and prac¬ 
tices were incorporated in tlie precepu of the new doctrine. Here ntno 
the new teoching had an ethical flavour—It prescribed peace, truthful¬ 
ness. and Sobriety, and comprlsird certain educationuJ muxims- 

The doctrine of Handsome-Lake received w jde acceptance among the 
Iroquois tribes, and to this day, on many of the Iroquoian reservutronst 
some Indians belong lo one or another Christian denomination, while 
oibem, not always the minority, are followers of Hondsoine-Lake and 
prefer to be designated as ‘deists.'There are still a number of men 

701 

** Tha icference I* to my friend and one-tijne jnfcrfpiaJit, Uw laie CfaJef Jo!in 
Gibwii and hit folliwom, A FI OHtiit*nd1njs penonallty and kadinf expert m ill 
iDatiem troguoiacL, thia remarkable man wh liuHniK the lut year* of hie life ttw? 
principij repr^pental ii^e cf ilte Kindioine^Lake docirine. ^ToiwithiiAndiiif hk tout 
blindiam, he Iravelird yeady lo ihe diferrnt leicnritionA, aOHmipanied by km 
biottwrp in order to prewdi iJie doeirine; He ii wai who objocled lo ibc tmn 
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living ivlia know ihe eniine doctrine and preach It on the dJfTereat 
reservations!. TJils proeea.^ when accompaiiicd by*eKpJanalioiis* lakes 
all of three Imun*' preaching a day for five day*. It i* remarkable, ns 
lioa often been noted, how thoroughly the older heliehi of tlie Iroquois 
were extirpated after the eniergmce and spread of the new reJigion*"* 
The Gbos^Oonce religions of the wiatern Indians and ihc doclrme 
of HandK^nie-LsIsc calE to mind parallel phertonicns in modem iinics. 
The numerous Russian seclSt which in the course of tlie Last three ceu' 
turies have split olf from the Creek Calholic Church, present many 
IcttiLtres of striking resemblance lo ihoie revioved above^ The oonlHct- 
ing interests and customs of the Whites and the IndionSp which provide 
the socio-p?kychnlogical background for American Indian reviva I bm, 
find ihclr analogue in the ruthless pieMure exerted by the Orthodox 
Church upon tJie religious ideas of t}ie ethnicalty complex population 
of the Russian plains. Once more we meet the prophets, ^ffondcr-workers 
and messialis. or earthly representatives of ifte Messiah. The new rrli* 
gioiis are accompanied by ceremonialism, often of a secret nature. One 
beans of visions and fits* There js+ fin0ll>% on ethical code with the usual 
drastic liwimnds on the stolidily and altrubni of the devolees.^'^ 

The religious transformations of early society are veiled in dark^ 
nessr It is doubtful whether we shall ei'cr possess HUthentic malerial 
to fill in lliis chopter in human history^ bul one moy he permitted to 
conie<Hure ihel religious revivals, when they did uctur, come at periods 
of emotional stress and strain, perhaps prccipiLitcd by inler-tribal con- 

and m CiJiudiaa mml rpp^rlj) iff ihoic rndun^ who 

h»d not bHomc €bri«T]aft«- Ho uraJrftiMA s fl|WTiJil trip l& the Indian Office in 
OUflWB tn prRfMrnt hts cqbc m Isvaur af tlic He won |he case^ and the 

trffn h now offirijally uwd in ibc Caitdclien G<Hffrnmenl puhliealiun*. 

In bis sludy, Tht Pfophn W rAe sJid ars /Jenran'm; Thtf- 

Jwow e>f ihi Choit ftencff (1935), Leslie Spier, with iLitaunentstioa de- 

frnctf the thesis that Intef ChojE-Oence rch|^n» U’Salnninf in 10901 laiisned eB^siiut 
the bavic^ruTind of the Prophet Dsnec, in many wtya aimiltf lo iIhs Gbn*t Dance 
in csi^renl, btlE much older as well as nearer fo ihe orij^Tnal native ctshoTtr The 
sutltor op e KiJip the rc]jitL¥e dialributionEi of the Prophet Dance, the Gho^t 

Dance, as reprwotH hy the .SmoluJlA cull, and the moJcin Shaker Cull., a 
ckriatiitni^ form of the €bM| Diuiee. Tbe gcogrAplibcal diBlnbLUion ahowe die 
Prophet cult to be by fax the mo4t wideApread^ extendinK south, casn and north 
beyond llie Cbort Dance, thus indieiting, wilh she support of chronology, that the 
Jitler dei'doped OH ihe older foundaiion bid by the Prophet cutn Tlte Shitex 
cult evtenda along llin border of she Pi^ific, fr»3JH the M^ithern frlnRo of souEhem 
CaJifornis to FngcE Sound. It represertEa i Western ejslensiofi of ihe oTiifr nitise cutis- 
*^The stStemeoEi in the above paragraph refer EO ninetmith-CenEUry Hus^ia. 
lac^ of dall I ein unthEe to uy what tuis become of ibn sectariinB under Ehe prefeut 
rlflrnc; 
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flict 0 T the Impact of incompfilible jded-«y^emSf am} that in their 
nature, mechauiflin and progneasi lh«« revivahi vere not unlike the 
Ghost-Dance TeUgions of the Americati Indians or the heretical creeds 
of the Russian aectarionsc 
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Chapter XVIIJ 

CODS AND RfTUALfSM 


The Supertialura! World of the Bella Coola ^ 

The viewfi of d:ie Bella about the Other World and iu relation 

to the earth are elaborate and ^ymenaatic^ Altogdhori they 

say, ihere are live worlda, oiie above itnolhcrp In the middle 15 oar own 
world. Above it cstletiid two heavetia and bcloWi two under worlds. In 
the upper heaven rei^ide^ the finpreme female deity, who is relatively 
JJttJe concerned with the alTaira cl mankind. In the centre of the lower 
heaven stands the House-of-the-Gods in which reside the Sun and alJ 
the other deities. The earth is an island floating upon tiic ocean. The 
first under-wo rid is inhabited hy the ghosts who are oE liberty to ref urn 
to heaven, whence they may te sent down to earth again. A ghost that 
dies for a second lime “links to the lower linder-worldt Irom which there 
is no retitrn. The female deity who rules in the uppentiosi heaven js 
referred to as Our Woman or Arraid^oMH!othing+ This upjieruiosl lieayen 
is a praJjie without any trees. To reach it one must go up the river 
from the House-of-the-Cods in the fir^ heaven, or one may al^ reach 
It from the first heaven by passing through a rent m the sky* The house 
of Our Wonisn stands in the far East where a gate h conllnlially blow¬ 
ing over the open country, driving everything towards the entrance of 
her house. Near the house itself, however, calm reigns. In front of the 
house stands a post shaped like a large winged monster. The entrance 
to the house is through its mouth. A spot in front of the house is cov- 

* THe Be] El Cafl]* Itidiilu inhaBit the cosiEs of two long snd Wimrtf fjprdt In 
BritisPi Galumbii, TJjeI Ifibe occupies a pccaliir position imcSR the pcopfn of 
tike ^orthweii Com. Aa^fvh of their lininiajce and mdit|on« iKm thej are 

relitiMeiy tecffli jPAii|Tant» imp the rfRbn whicEi ihey new tnhibiL The Iejiruii^b 
of the Belhi Cdols ii Soiiih. Pud I hey itiust have ddcc ll^rtd in the intmediale 
pmufaity &f &[hrr SaTith-fpeakinp Irihew farther dpwn ihe coait. la I Mr phyd^ 
Cll IppeiFanrt the Bella Ccnti hate linderigone chanRea -JiNlr Eo [heir inlernutrriaRes 
wiEli the Jaofthcm coaaE tribes ta well la Ehc Athahisoana of tbei Inlerioip so that 
at pre^hl they differ eonaJet^ably llOnt their relaiivea lo the aoutlt. The larae » 
tnjc of Eheir cuBioinii and bflJeta. which have becOttlO grce.t]j modiji^tl fhroujih 
ihe iflffaence of their northern neipFitkOLLii. Ffom ifiift lalter atacdpoinl ihc Bdla 
Coola, tbouEh diffcrinR frota the lypicaJ Paciic ComI Iriiwa in min^ particulars, 
ZQuil be regarded at feeing a aubdivlakkn of [he Northwest Cent a/ea. 
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cr«l with gravel oi three colocirs: blue, blacle, and while. Behinii the 
house is a salt-water pond in whidi the goddess bathes^ In this pond 
lives SisiutJ, variously descriiicd os a snake or a hsli^ SisiutJ sometimes 
cornea down to earth. \YhcrOvcr it moveB the rocks burst and slide down 
the niounlain-sides. 

In the begin n inf, il is saidi the rnounlains were of great heighL These 
mountains ore supposed lo have been liumnn beings. Our Wonian made 
war upon the mounlainSp and having vanquished them die inade them 
smaller than they were before. During ibis fight she broke olF the nose 
of one mounlain, a* eflu still be scen^ say the Indians^ when one looks at 
the niuimlain. When it is called by name* it answers. At the head-waters 
of the Bello Cooia River there arc two mounlaioB, one of which had 
a fire burning in its hotiM*. This fire womed the mounlain god of the 
approach of enemies. When Our Woman was making war upon the 
mountain, the lire forewarned Ju ma&tcr* When she approached^ coming 
down the river in her canoe., he broke the canoe, and she returned to 
heaven^ The canoe turned into stone end may still be seen at the fool 
of the ftiouaLain. Our Wonmn viails tlic earth now and then, bringing 
sickness and death with lier+ She Ls described as a great warrior. 

In the centre of the first heaven, os was said, stands ibe Honsc-of-the- 
Cods. It IS also referred to m the lloUse-of^Myths or Where^Man-WW 
Crealcd^ or the Hou-wsTrom-Which-People-Come-Down, or the Hou£e- 
to-Wbich-People-Go, In front ol the house stands a post painted with 
reprcscutalions of difTerenl birds, a while crane sitting on the lop of 
the post. Tlie master of dm house is tlie Sun, also referred to as Our 
Father or The-Sacit!dT>ne, This god, the Sun, is the only one to whom 
the Bella Cooia address their praycn. They also make offerings to him. 
There is also a.nothcr deity, os Lmportsnt os the Sun, who lives with 
him in the rear of the House-of the-Gods, Near the fire is a third deity, 
an old man who formerly ruled the HoUfle^of-llie-Coda but has ceded 
his place lo the other two deiliea. These two ere the rulers of man¬ 
kind. Il Is believed that they have created man, but curiously enough^ 
they are aba thought to be peeking the destruction of mankind. A num¬ 
ber of inferior deities nlsw reside in the HoUac-of-the-Codsp whose 
functions aR refer to the great winter ceremonial of the Bella Cooia 
known as the kiuiui. The various rituals performed during die ktislvi 
are dramatic representations, of the myths referring to different deities, 
particularly those in the Houae-of-lhc^Cods, and masks reprewnling 
these deities arc used in the ceremonies^ One of these deities ordoinji the 
deaths of men and animals; its particular duty is lo kill those who 
transgress the laws of the A:ujiur. Another fleity sits by itself in one 
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corner of the HciJj 5 e-of-lhe-Co<ls^ and its function it is to prevent those 
who are not initiated in the secrets of the kusiui ffom approaching the 
house. Then there is a deity iii the form of a fabulous monster. Still 
another is a hoy who performs kttsiul dances all I he time, and when 
the gods resolve to send a new danee to the earth it is conveyed by this 
boy. In additioD to these-, (here are other deities of sinular 111 notions 
and still others whose concern is not the but the alfairs of man 

and the world. One of diese is associated with the Sun^ who is the 
creator of man. Thus the Sun is held responsible for llse creaLioii of 
new^-born children, whereas his assistant gives a child Its particular 
features. A female goddess lakes charge of children before tlicy are 
born by rocking them in a cradle. After she has done this they are 
sent down to tJie world- She does this also with the children of animals, 
ordainiiig at the same time tiiat their skins and flesh shall provide 
clothing and food for man- Another deity is the bjother^rsf-Flowers. 
Every spring she gives binh to all the plant* in the order in which 
they appear^ In tJiis work jahe is a5s|f;tcd by two old women and a 
sjiajnan, 

^Tiile the Sun and his assistant deity are seen to play an important 
part In delerminmg the fates of men, they do net do so personally but 
through the inlermedintion of four brolhcrs who carry out their 
thoughts. The names of three of these brothers are Tbe^OnC’Who-FIn' 
bhes-His -Wo dc 'By Chopping - Once^ The - One - Who-F inlsIies-Hia - Work- 
By-Ru hbing ■ Once, and The - One - Wha- Fi nbhes -His - Work-by-Ctitt i ng^ 
Once. With the brothers liv<s a sister; together they inhabit an elevat^ 
room in the rear of the HQusc-of-Ll]e-GEid 5 + They are engaged in carv^- 
ing and painting and arc supposed to have giv^ man his arts. They 
taught him to build CHtmea and houses, to moke boxes, carve in wood, 
and paint. They taught him the art of hunting and some that they 
made tlie fish. The Bella Coola believe that when a carving is made 
by liicm, the idea for the design is suggested by the four brothers. Al¬ 
though most of the Bella CdoIb will soy that the Raven also lives in the 
House^f-the-Godsp there aeemo to be some doubt about this^ 

In addition to all th^ deilica there are nine brolhers and o sister 
even more particutarly concerned with the observation of the kasiuL 
Each one of these deities is painted with a certain design, two with that 
of the full moon, two with that of the half-moon^ two with & design 
representing stars, two with the rainbow, another with the salmon- 
berry blossom, atitl anolher with the kingfisher, and the last with a sea- 
lion bladder blled with grease. The last oiie« who ia the sister, weart 
rings of red and white cedar bark. 
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In I bp fpdf pf iJip Ilnu^e-^i-tbe-Gi^dQ ihete h a special room iii whJcJi 
lives (lie eon of iht deilitss whom we might designate a^s QLnnlhdL 
Makej-r Wllcnevcr the Sun and his a^^istant desire id destroy a visitor, 
they send him past the door of Cazmibal-Maker^a rootn. Hie latter 
rushes out and devours tfie visit or. It is he who initiates the Cannibal mto 
the society of that name. According to Uie tradition of one of llie 
Bella CoH[>la trib^« Uiey acquired nrtmljerahip in the Cannibal Society 
in Ihc fiillowing wnyj 

CnnnibaLMakcr came down to a certain moiiDtajn where he met the 
son of the firsl ineinl>er of the tribe. He condticled liliu to the House- 
of'the^GodfKr took hrm io Ills rpomt and bestowed a name upon him. He 
put a snske into his body which enabled him En pa^ through wnler. 
When the youth applied his mouth to the body of a person, the snake 
lore pieccti of flesh from the body and devoured it. CannibabMak-er took 
the yontb to the uppermcist heaven, passing through the rent in the 
sky and into the house of the supreme deityt Our Wonmn^ Hic two 
w'ere blown towards the house hy the strong gale whichi as Vic eoiw^ Js 
prevalent in Eh is heaven. They found Our W^oman sitting in front of 
the house^ She said to Cannibal-Maker, ^W'hy don't you come in? You 
wish that your friend should obtain great supernatural powers, BKug 
him to niy house and I will give him what you desire. Stay for a short 
while where you are and f will show you what [ am doing. Watch 
closely when the post of my house closes its eyes.^ In s wiijle tlip post 
closed its eyes, but a! oiiee it grew dark and the iwo visitors iBinEed, 
but soon recovered. When (he post opcnctJ lEs e)c 3 it grew light again. 
The v’i^itors remained siEting on the ground^ and suddenly a strong 
wind arose and rolled them over the prairie to tlie door of the house^ 
and then it calmed down. They remained sitting on the ground nesr the 
doorway^ wJicn Our Woman said, ^Watch closely when the post of niy 
house climes its eyca.^ Sitting opposiEe each other, Ehcy were watching 
the post. When xt closed its eyes they were transformed into stonCt but 
soon regained human shape. Then Our Woman asked them to come mi 
she took the youth'a blanket and gave hint another made of bcarokln 
set with fringes of red cedar bark. She (old him the blankcl was to keep 
him warm and diretrl bis course. Then she brought some water from the 
salt-water pond behind her house. She sprinkled it aver the faces of her 
visitors and told the youth to sing about his cJfperiencca in the upper¬ 
most heaven when he was to perform tlie Cannibal damx. Had she not 
sprinkled the face of her visitort with water they would have died. She 
said to ibc youtht "Your country is not far away. Do not be afraid of 
the dangerous road that you have to paaa. Later on diere shaiJ be many 
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Cantilliaia like you. Do not h (3 nfraid to louoh the food Another Can- 
nibpl may oifer you. You arc strong because you have seen me." Then 
she sent him back to the first hea voiu Here the gods pUocd him on the 
back of s bird which carried him down lo the sea. As soon a* the bird 
reached the water, it uLtered its erv^ and then the young man nllered 
the cry of the Cannibal. The people heard it atid they said« That mii-Sl 
be the boy whom wc lost some time ago.^ They connected many canoftl 
by means of planks and padiilwl to the place where the bird was swinl' 
mJng about. They covered tliclr Liannes with red cedar bark and eagle* 
down and tried to capture the youth, but as they approached the bird 
swajD towards the village. They siirroiioilpd it with their trtnocs but 
the bird Hew up and disappeared in the sky. At the same lime 
the youth Hew towards the village. IS'hen the people landed he 
attacked tfiem, Inking hold of their arms. And die anske which was 
still in his body tore pieces of flesh out of their In order to 

appease him people sang songs and heat time. Such is tlic tradition 
of one Iklla Coola tribe as to the niantier in which they aci|uircd mem¬ 
bership in tJie Cannibal Society^ 

The sky is believed to he in the care of twenty-four guardians. Accord¬ 
ing tolrsdiEion the sky must he continually fed Wilh firewood. Once upon 
s time the guardians put loo much firewood mio Ihe sky and il bur-it. 
All the pieces ereept one fell down to ilie earth. The fragments of the 
fJty hil the faces of the luentyTour guard ianji and distorted them. They 
tried to mend the sky hut did not know how to do it Then they went down 
the river and came to tlie four brothers, whose assistance they asked. 
The brothers gathered up the pieces and glued them together^ Up to 
that Eime the Sun had been dwelling in tlic Boat, but tiuw he began to 
travel on his daily eourse, and it is at that time that ihr four hrnthert 
built a bridge over whic-h ihe sun can be fwarn proceeding every day. 
They placed a w-edge in the opening of the sky into which the twenty-four 
guardians have la put the firewood. This opening is called Moulh-Kept- 
Open-by-Mcans-of-a-Wedge. The four brothers said: The sky shall not 
burst again, this wedge shall keep its mouth oj>enH" 

The supernatural world below the earth is I he Ghost Country. De¬ 
scriptions of il are principally obtained from shamans^ who believe 
that they visit the Ghost Country in their trances. According to the 
statement of nn old w'oman who had done this when she was a liEtle 
girl, the entrance to I he country of the gtiosls is through a hole situated 
in each house between the dourway and the fireplace. The Ghost Coun¬ 
try stretches along the Kdndy hanki of a large river. Ecfhlnd the village 
Stands a hill the hose of which is covered witli sharp stones. When it is 
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sujumer here, it h wipitrr in tlie Ctioil Courstr^. Whttt k \a night here. 
It if diiy there. Ghofits do nnt nrolk tin tlieir feet, hut oo their headf^ 
Tbrir l[iijgujige h also dillerent from lhal spoken on earlh. When hu¬ 
man sou If reach the lower world lliey receive new names. The ghost 
village in burrouniKed Ly a fence. They have a dancing-house tlicre ui 
which ihry |jerfuriii the kmiuL This daneing-housc is just below the 
burial-pIsEiO of each villageH 1 e h very large and long and ha^ four 
fires. The wouien ghof^tv flay on the fioor of the lionse while the men 
fill Oil on elevated [3latforni. The liouse has doors, but the ghonts ujxin 
first leaving tlie lower world enter it through ihe snioke-liole. aided by 
a rope iadder plurtd in the smokedioLe. Two men slsnd at the foot of 
the ladder. Once a persoi] has etilered the daneingdiuuse iJiere if no 
return to earth. Their souU^ however^ are free to return to the firal 
heoven by ascending (he rope ladder^ Those who thus ascend to the first 
heaven are sent hack io earth by the deities to be bom as children in 
I he same family to which they belonged. Those who enjoy life in the 
ChosE Conn try and do not return to heaven die a second deaths where¬ 
upon they sink to ihe lowermuiit world froin vithich there if no returiip 

As a sample of liella Cnolii mytks I shall now rep rod nee one about 
the Raven, ^ recorded by Professor Boas. 

There was a widow with a beautiful daughter^ The Raven mar' 
ried the widow^ but soon began to covet the dan ghteti and Eo think 
how he could get posisessloD of her. l^ow' he had devised ft pian+ Ke did 
not light a fire In his house for two daysv. until the girl began to com- 
pJain of Ehe coldn Then he offered to go to get firewood. FirsE he went 
to tlic Alder, made a cut in iEs hark, and oakedt ^What do you do when 
you arc throwii into the fire?^ The Alder rrplied> T burn very f|uict|y 
and steadily-^ Tlien the Raven retorted, 'You are noE the one whom 1 
want.’ rVoxt he went to Ehe Pine, made a cut in ila bark, and asked. 'What 
do you do wheu you ore thrown into the fire?’ The Pine retorted. ’My 
nose runs and die fire crackles.^ *Yo0 are not the one whom 1 want,’ 
said the Raven, lie went to the Red Odar, made a cut in its bark, nnd 
asked. "W'^hut do you do when you are diroivn Into the fire?^ 

Then he planner! wlist to do next. At this time a certaui bird living 
on the mountains invited all the people to a feast- 'Hi* Raven was not 
invited, and he planned how to obtain ihe food that tliey w^ere pre¬ 
paring. He pretended lo be sick, and said Eo his two children: Tt li 
ridieuloua that tliia bird pretends to be a chief. He has nothing but 
leaves to eat. But you had Wtter go and see w'hat kind of food he is 
preparing.'' Then the two young ravens weiit^ and aaw that he was 
broiling meat. When the food was almost done, the Haven turose, and 
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rrrpl stealthily behind the house in which all the gtie^ta were nsssm- 
bled. By this iimf the meal was done, ajid. ihe people were placing it 
on long pinnbs. Then he cried, *Wiaa. wina, wina, wlnal csai esa^ esa, 
exa!* Thrn tho^peoplc slopped, and said* 'Who le crying iherc?^ But 
the Haven ran home he qtikkly os possible, and lay down by the side 
of the fi rep I arc. He asked his children to strew a*hcfli over his body ho 
aa to overt auspicioii of his having left the bouse. 

Now the people sent two messengers to the Itaven^s housCj in order 
ta see if he might have uttered the cries; but tliey saw him lying down 
near tlse hrcplaccp and noticed that he was covered with ashes. Tiicii the 
mcissengers returned, and reported what tlicy had eeeiw The people 
discu^xl llie meaning of the cries, and finally tesohed to send to the 
Raven^ who was renowned cm account of his expefieoEre, and to ask IiLe 
opinion. Two mijssengers went to see him., When they a*ked him, he 
aaid. Those cries mean that your enetnies will come to kill yoa. Escape 
while there is yet time. DoiTt stop to take ynur food along, hut run 
away.” The people followed his advice. He said, ^f cannoi join you be¬ 
cause f am sick. It docs not matter whether the enemies kill me or 
whether J die of disease.” As soon ns the people had left, he arose^ 
took all the meat, nnd hid it near his own house. On the following 
morning the people returned^ and saw that the village was undisturbed^ 
only the meat had disappeared. They looked askance at the Raven, sus¬ 
pecting that he had stolen their meat 

On the following day the Raven thought, Will go to vieil tlie Deer/ 
He went therc+ opened the door of the Dijer”s house, and said, *At wliat 
season arc you fattest?” The Doer replied, *At the time when the people 
have dried elf their (ifh.” Then the Haven Left him^ and returned et the 
time when all the Jish had been dried. He said^ ^Lequmai, come I I want 
to ape^ !o you. tet us go up the mountain, and let us tell oboul our 
ancestors/ They went up the mountain; nnd the Haven said, 'Here ii 
the place where I am acenstomed to sit and to bask in Die sun. Let us 
sit down hero/ ft waa a mendow near a steep preiuplec^ The Raven 
induced tlie Deer to sit down near the precipice, while he himself sat 
down a little fartJier hack. Now he supported liis head on hia hand^ 
and began to ory+ iiow long your fore legs are, how long your fore 
legs arej^ Tlicn the Deef began lo cry^ and song^ "How grey your nose 
is!” And I he Haven retorted^ singings 'Haw long yotir nose isl” 

Thus they eontinued for snnu! lime. When they had hiiished crying, 
ilie Raven asked, "How long have you been in tliis world?’ The Deer 
replied, ^It Is a long time I hat I have been here- Tell nic first how long 
you have been here.” Then the Raven saidt T beentne a man when the 
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tziDuntajna Le^an to rbe*^ The Deer rcKsriedt 'Thai h not ao long. I 0m 
oJdcr tliun vqu I became a man before ihe Sup gave the world ita 
present form.^ Then they began lo cry again:; and this lime the Deer 
Bang, ugly hJa fool ibI His fool 19 all covered with scare/ Then 

the Raven grew angry« pushed the Deer, and threw him down the 
precipice. Then he assumed ihe ehajie of die Raven, and flew down 
the niounlnin^ czying, He nlc part of the Dt?er^s jneat, and con¬ 

cealed the r£!il under ihe sloncSr 

Then he returned home and lay dowti+ He thought, shall I do 

next?^ He made up his mind lo traveL After some time he reached a 
hoiuBe, the door of whleh wgb open. He stepped in and looked about. 
lit saw that I he house wjis full of dried hsh^ whkJi was moving m 
though w^omen were working at it: but he did not see anybody. Then 
he went out and called his sielerBi Crnw+ hZouBe, Gull^ and Hat. He 
told them wliBi he had seen, and asked ihepn to help \mn carry away 
the provisions* He Baid+ T do not see any people; but iniplclPentB 010V+ 
ing by thcrnsclves fire at work on the provisions/ They entered the 
house^ and the Raveti took the fLah down from the diying-frames. and 
naked hia sLsters to park it inlo ha-Hketa and to carry it away. After he 
Iwd throw^n all the fish down^ he descended to the floor of the houae, 
and jptendExl to go out; but he felt himscH held by artna and feet, and 
was bcalen witliout mercy. His sisters were treated in the anmc rnan^ 
ner. . ^ . Then he found tfiiil the Echo inhabiled this house. 

He returned home, and thought what to do neil. Ho was hungry, 
and WBB glad when after a little while 0 small WaEerfowd invited him 
to his house. He accepted the invitatioPi and eal down near the iire+ 
Then the fow^l took a hox^ JieJd his loot over iu and cut hb ankfe with 
a Htone knife. At once salmon^ggB fell down into the box, filling it en¬ 
tirely. The Raven ale, and c-arried home to his sisters what was left 
over. 

On the ndJrt morning a w^om&n named Youpg Seal invited him to 
a feast. He sat down near the Are, and she look a disk. She cleaned it, 
plared it near the fire, and held her hands over it. Then grease dropped 
down into the diah, filling it entirely. She gave it to the Raven^ who ate 
beartllyi and look home to bia sisters what waa left over. 

On the followdng day a Bird invited him to n feast. He placed a box 
near the lire and sang. ... At once the box wbb full of aalmcm- 
berries. The Raven ale, and carried home to bia sisters what was left 
over. 

Kow he resolved lo invite the tt^alcrfowl. On the following d!ay the 
bird enme. Then the Raveo took a box, pat his foot into it, npd cut 
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hiA huX conic out a[ it. And he iaid to \he WoEr-rfowl, 

bRvk] J have nothing to give In tJie evening he made up hu mind 
to invite Yaung ScoJ. He felt hh liondd oil the tinier to see il fol were 
drijifiing frcim them. On the next inoriiing he Lnvited her. He pJaced a 
mat for 3ier near the fircT lock a diah, cleaned il^ ond placed it on the 
mat. Then he held his hands over the dish, but not a partklc of fat 
dripped out of itvcm.. His hands, howeverT were bum I to a crisp hy ihe 
heal of llie fire. Then he said to Yoyng ScbI, *Go bach! [ have no focwl 
for you,' Then he invited tlie Birdr Me placed a hoir near the fire, and 
tried to sing the Bird^s song; but there was only a single berry Jn tJie 
bo;c. He continued, hut did not succeed any heller, FlnaPy he ^ng^ 
^Menk.^ and the ho3L was lull of exereiuentflH 

On the Id lowing day lie made up his mind to many the Sockeye 
Salmon. He said to hiii sbters, *tcl ub go lo the Salmon country^ I wont 
to many ilie Sockeye Salmon.^ His Pisiem went with him tn b£s canoes 
They travelled westward. When they reached llie country of the SaliRon^ 
he told Jiis aislejrs thai he intended to carry away the chiefs daughler^ 
and he ordered them to make hol^ in tiie canoes of all the Salman by 
pulling oul die filling of the knot-holes. Then they went up to the houw 
where he was invited, and feasted. After they had eaten, the Bav^n pr^ 
pared to carry to his canoe the food that was left uver. He said to the 
ehiefi daughtert ^Will you please help me to carry my food to the 
canoe She did so, onieoni partying him down lo the beach. He went 
aboard, and asked the girl to step into the waler, in order to reach the 
canoe more easily. He Induced her to step farther and farther, and 
finally took her into his cAnoe. Then his sisters struck the sides of the 
ennoe wiih the palms of their bands, and it went off by itselL The 
Salmon rushed to iheir canoes in order to pursue them; hut after they 
bad gone a sJiorc distance, their canoes foundered. 

The Haven and his sisters carried away the young woman, and 
rieached I heir home safely + The woman had beautiful long bair. Her 
husband asked her, *Where did you get that long hair?" She replied. 

'J putlcd it and made It grow." Then the Haven said, *Oh, please pull ray 
hair too, and make it growf she asld, i don't want to do iL If I 
ahould do so, your hair would become cnlangled in the salmon there 
drpng over the fire, and you would pull them down.* But the Raven 
insisted. Finally ebe grew angry, and said, ^Well, I will pull your hair/ 
She did so, and the Raven found that it reached down to his shoulders; 
but he was not BAiisfied, he wanted to have it longer. Then she pulled 
It until it readied down to his waisi, but still he was not Balisfied. He 
inaistelt until finally she made it as long as her own hair. Thm the 
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Rav£n arose, intending Id show bifnscU lo Uie peojile. VtTiile he vim 
oLl of I lie houset moved his head from side to side^ bo that 
his lioir flew about. When he passed under the drviug saLinoji, ihef 
Leuame entan^b^d in his Imk. Jfe tried lo pull it out, and finally suc+ 
cpedcd. Then he went out and showed himself lo the people. Soon lie 
re-entered; and sinoe he wa^ still nioving his head from side to isidc^ his 
liair again became entangled in the saluion. He tried to disengage hiin- 
ftclL but found it very dilEcult, T7ien he grew impatient, and said lo 
the salmon^ M don't want to calch you a second lime/ and threw them 
ouE of the house. Then bis wife arose and said* T refused to moke yout 
liair long, hot you insisted, f knew that you w'uuld maltreal the salmon/ 
Witli this she jumped into ihe water, and all the salmon followed her* 
They swam back lo the pounlry of the Saliuoji, and the Raven lost his 
long hair. Then he was very sad.* 

' As already staled, the Bella Coola Olympus is extraordinarily rlab* 
orate and sysleiiialiied. Boas is inclined to explain this feature by tho 
fact thal the ^lla Coola were stimulated towards ttiis elaboratioD of 
their ideas about the super natural world by tlic Itapstrl of new beliefa 
and thoughts wjsich overwhelmed them when they reached their new 
coastal home, and he offers the suggeelion that the prctccss of sysEema- 
tiling tliclr mythology may have taken place Sery rapidly/ This h, 
of € 0 Lirse+ a conjecture, but if true it would account for this unusual 
eiTorl of the Imagination. Boas also suggests tliat the endogamy of the 
Bella Coola villages could be accounted for by die social factors Uiat 
came into play after the Bella Coola migrated to ihe cogisl. Having 
developed a high regard for tbc cJoji Lfodifions of their neighbours, 
they may have felt die need Id prRfccrvc d^ese in the local unila which 
constituted the basbs of their sc^cial orgcuiutation. Taking into account 
the habits of die Bella Cuola, Boos believes lhat this purpose was 
attained by them by placing a prohibition on marriage outside of the 
local groupp lliat is, by endogamy.* 

• FraliE Boas, Tho MylhoEoBy of Bdb CooIe Jtitip N^rlh P^ific 

ExpidiUan^ vol. ], pp. 

* Boa? nolw hojc ihal iJlc vOUlhom Kwai^iull. who sl«i were oriaiaaMy dwnittd 
upon I he luLfij pf villflitc cooilnunil Ifllfr adopiwi liit iiutituEion pf 

He ACCPtLut^ for tbii diffrrolOo ia iclviini); I be prphiftm by the prc-exnlin^ dif- 
if} the prganjulioo ot ihc Tillage cemiviitnili^S among the Bella Coola 
fiid thf! KwakiulL Amung iba Belts Cools we gcnrrafly fuid four anecslprs in each 
vills|[r, three men and one wasaan. While ihese lenriallv OPe referred lo ai 
bmihefi and siriw* ihoy were aepsratdy creaicd by the Stin and need iberefpro 
rtol be considered U bto&d r«huivea. Amnnf the Kwakiull, on the Plhra^ hand, the 
rillaj^e d^mmuhity h rreardcd 0* deaeraded Ironi a aiftlle pwaonage, CpBae^ 
qiicnily, among ihc Kwakiull the Tillage-msles are all idalivn and ihwiore for+ 
bidden lo itiCennafry, wbcTEaa tntong ibe Bella Copla rhrii' are cot rdathlr^ and 
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Bagaiicld Deilies 

Our nest sk-etch of a tritKiI ncligion refer? la ihe Buganda^ an African 
tribe situated in Jie proximity of the equator in the eniiJtfrfi uctioii of the 
continent. Like mojiy of tficir Biintu-iSpG^tking neighbourSp the Bagandn 
engage in bntfi agriculture ojid herding; their crafts oro highly diversi- 
fiod and apecjaliicd, and include amelting and use of ironT characECristio 
of rriany African Irib^^ Tlie political organixation of L'gnnila'Iand is 
cpnlralkcd. with a king at its head* oji we shall oee in tlte sequel. 

The reJiglotis ideas and cusloniit of the llaganda were elaborate. Here 
we find godsT both local and nattonaL fetishea, ghosts, aniuJeta and 
other 'medicincsv’ Among I he religion? nffieials were priests whose 
dulieii were usually associated with the tcinplc? of the riutional god?t 
and medicine'inen who plied their craft somewhat aside from the cstal> 
Ibhcd religious routine. 

The w'orship of the national gods stood in direct control of the 
king, and the principal function of these gods w^as tlic protection of his 
person as well os of the Uganda state. In liours of need the king sent 
mesiengers to the gods to consult and propitiate tlieni. At the ?aina time, 
when a particular god disp|pa.Mcd him* he wouIeL with truly royal 
temerity, send out hi? emiseariira to loot the god'? iempic and estate. 
Each of the nailonal gods had n temple dedicated to it which was usu^ 
ally s-ituated on a hill-top on one of the gentile estates. The headman of 
the gm? owning the estate was in ctuirge of the temple with its allots 
mrnt of lands. Sometime this man was also the chief pricat of the 
temple and a? such responsible for the safety and good conduct of the 
attendant slaves, the cstlle^ and the god. fn some of the temples there 
were as many as four prieau. One of the duties of the chief priest was 
lo receive the persons who wanted to commune with the god. accept 
their offerings, and bring their message lo the god hlmsoLff The god s 
answer took t!ie form of an oracle given through n medium (of this 
more presentlyK Though each pri-estship was hericditary within a gens^ 

B son of a pritsi did not nlwa)‘s succeed hia father; instead, the successor 
wo? appointed by the gens, suhjeet to approval or rejection hy the king^ 
Both the priest and the medium were sacred personage? and any of' 
fence committed against them was punishable by death. They had a 
house situated in the neighbourhood of the temple in which ilicy kepi 
ihdr sacred regalia and where they robed mid: disrohedt rnther elab¬ 
orate performances surrounded hy cnnsidcroble decorum and sanctity. 

m Jfte lo iateimdirrr Though eunjectiml^ tbU explimikm mM-ka |h? ■iiuiiiaa cooi- 
prebeftpitii;. 
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The clioice waa leathered frDm the foil outing The p^t* 

in queatiDii was suddenly possessed {presumably by the gDd)« He 
Qt she began to utter secret things and predict fuLure e^'cnts^ positive 
evidence Uiat the god was witiiin the person. This possessian whs called 
^being marrlcil to the god,^ while all subsequent possesaions were re^ 
feired to os ^heing seircd by die headJ As a ruJe^ each god liad only 
one mediujn. but in the case of Kihuka and Nende^ the gods of war^ 
diere were several uiedrumSi so that one or more could ahsent himself 
at any given time. The nicihod used by a medium in anticipation of 
posBcssion is described by Roscoe in ibe following words: 'When a 
medium wished to become possessed in order to give the oracle, be 
w'ould smoke a sacred pipe, using in moat instances the ordinary' tobacco 
of the country. Sometimes a cup of beer was also given him before the 
pipe was bonded to him to smoke. He sat in the temple^ near the hre^ 
and after amoking the pjpe+ remained perfectly silent^ gazing sleadUy 
inlo the fire or upon the ground^ undl the spirit come upon him, Dur^ 
ing die time that a medium Was under the inHueDcc of the god he was 
in a frensiied state, and his utterances were often unintelligible to any¬ 
one except the priest, who w'as the iuterpretcr. A priest often had to tell 
the medium afterwords what he had been talking about. As sckiu as the 
spirit of the god had left the medium, he became prostrated, and was 
allowed to sieep off die efi^eets. W'hen a woman was chosen to be the 
medium^ she was separated from men, and had to observe die lows of 
ehaslity for die rat of her lifet ahe waa looked upon as the wife of 
die god.^^ 

In most temples tliere were a number of young girls who were dedi- 
eate<i to the god- Their most Importunt duty was to keep guard over 
the sacred fire, which had to be kept burning day and night. They also 
had to keep die niateri^l paraphernalia of the temple in good working 
order. The persons of these girls were saored and they were not lo be 
trilled with. These girls were brought lo the temple when they were 
weaned, and represented the ofi'ermg of parents who had prayed to tlie 
particular god for diildren, promiEiuig to devote them to his service if 
their request wiis granted. Such a girl rejnained in office until puberCyt 
whereupon the god decided whom she was to marry. Presently she was 
removed from the tcmplA because no woman was permitted to enter 
a temple or have my dealings with the god during her period of men¬ 
struation. It is for this reason that the office of temple virgin was re¬ 
stricted to immature girls. When the medium was a woman she was not 

* L RoiKie, f Ae p, 27S, fBf penniMioa sf The MMcmillin Cvtapany, 

publiiherfl.) 
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ptrmiLlf^d lo perform her iemple duliia duruig her men^^tryal period, 
Tlie medirine-mcii of the Bagandd^ though not connected wStli erther 
temples or goder cotw-litulind an induentinl group and were much 
feared; their power in fact waa greater than that of the priesta cod 
mediunUp even tho>ugh its exercise was not aaaoetattti with the pomp 
and formality amidst which the priest performed his functions. A nuni- 
her of niedieine'men were connected with each gens. These men were 
distinguished by their skill and conning; they were good jtidges of 
human character pud expert in the practice of their secret arts. They 
could dingnose IllneaSp prescribe for the sick, and in particular could 
deal with cases of eicfctiess caused by gho?;ts. They were also reputed for 
their surgical pjrowes*+ They manufactured feluibe^ and amulets which 
they sold to the pKople; and as tlie demand for such things was great, 
a medicine-niau was a huay IndiidduaL As already stated, tnedictne' 
meji were generally feared, even priestH sharing in ihiE attitude. 

Turning now to the gods themselves. I shall describe the principal 
ones Among them. The highest god in Uganda was Mukasa. He was 
a good and kindly god; no human sacrifices were oFftTecI to himp the 
god being salu^lhed witli AniitiBl gifts which were made to him nt 
the yearly festivals or whenever the king or n chief wished to confer 
with him. He was regarded as the god of plenty who assured ample 
food, cnlllc, and children to the people. From an examinaLioTi of- 
Ifaganda legends one might conclude \\M MukaAa, like some of the 
other fiaganda gods, was once a human being tepuEed for hU benign 
cliaracter, who on tiint account came to be regarded as a god. The 
historicity of these leg-ends should, however, not be taken too seriously, 
A$ Roscoe seerns inclloed to do. Mukasa^^ temple was situated on Bu- 
bembe fsland in Lake VictoriA }Vyim2a+ hut there were also smaller 
temples dedScafed to him bi different parts of the country. In these 
temples iMukasa a sacred emblem was a paddle. The chief temple on 
Bubemhe, heweverr had no such paddle; instead, it Js said, there was 
once a large n^eoric stone in that temple which was turned to the 
east or the west according to the faces of the moon, Tlie chief priest 
of Mukasa was the one associated with the Buhembe temple, to which 
only ihe king, a leading chief, or the followers of the god on the island 
itself could come for aid. 

According to tradition, as T said, Mukasa was once a man. The story 
of his life, of which several i^arieiies are told, runs about like this, 
^Mukasa, we ore told, was the son of Wancmar whom the people on the 
island call Mirawa; , , , his younger brother, Kibitka, became the 
famous war god. Wanrma was also a god, though of little note in 
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companBCFn with his sons-, Multaaa and Kibuka. Ec(m Iua birtli, Mu* 
kofui^fl motlior+ NarabubiT is to have rcfuK?d In touch tny Jood 

a speoifil kind of rijje planluiiM, . . - cooked food she would not 
eatr When the hov wait born she i^ave him the name 5elwonga. When 
he had been wtaned^ lie refused to eut qrdiiiarj' food, but aJe the heart 
and liver of animalA and drank their blood. While still a diiJd^ he 
diaappeared from homcn leaving no trace behind him as to his wkerfr 
abouLs, but aubsoqucnlJ}^ he was found on die island of Buliemba, sit¬ 
ting under a large tree Tienr the lake. Some people saw him as they 
passed the place* and told the elders of the village^ who went to sec 
him and to find out who he woa^ they concluded that he had come from 
Bukasa, and called him a *Muka-V (that is, a perstm from the island 
of Bukasalk end this name attached itself to him from that time. 

'One rtf the men whu wenE to sec hini+ named Semnfiumba, told his 
compunluns that he crtuJd not leave the boy cm the shore all iiij?ht, so 
he carried liim to the garden and placed him upon a rock, until they 
could decide where he was to go. The people were afraid lo take him 
into their houses, because they said thal he must he superhuman to have 
thus come to their island; so it woa decided that a hut should be built 
for him near to the rock on which he was seated, and that Semngumha 
5 hould take care of him. Ttiey were at a loss what to give him to eat 
hccaiiFe he refused all ^rts of ihings which they hroug^ht to him; at 
length they happened to kill an ox, and he at once asked for tfie 
blood, the liver, and heart, though he reftujed any of the n^eal which 
they oflfered him. This confirmed the people in their opinion that he 
was a god, and they ctuisulted him about any illness, and s^iught hia 
adv jce when they were in trouble. Semagumba bcframe chief pricat^ 
while Cugu and Sebadide, who bed been his asiiirtlants, also became 
priesla; tiic names of these men l>ecafiie the oikial names of later 
priests. For many years [according to the slatements of Some people, 
for 14 generations^, ^fukasa continued to live in the hut which they 
had built for him, and the priefOs cared for him. He married three 
wives. ^ . There are differences of opinion as to the end of the godi 

tome any ihal he died and w as burjed on the island. In the forral near 
die temple, while others aSirm that He disappeared as suddenly as he 
had comt^ * 

There were three priests connected with Mukasa^s temple: Sema- 
gumba, who was the chief priest, Gugu, nnd Sebadide. ^hen one of the 
priests died the remaining two instructed the new incumbent in his 
duties. When either of these priests oIBciated hb aidre cortsiated of 

pp. 291-253L 
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Lwd well-dressed bark clottl^t one knotted over each shoulder. In addi¬ 
tion he Imd nine white goaL-skiri$ tied aroujid hie waisl. The priests 
sh&v«l their helrr each ol the three having hia own coilfurc. Serna- 
gumha left a patch ol hair on the fifiht aide at the hack of the head 
whieli w‘aa allowed to grow Jong and inlo which coloiireii heads were 
plaited. Ciigu allowed hia hair to grow' long on the top ol his head and 
wore it plaited with heada and COW17' shells. Sehadide wore hb hair like 
Seioa|;LJtnha only tJiat hb unshaved tuft waa smaller and no omaments 
were plaited Into it. In cOnneElon with the temple there were two 
sacred drums, the larger one of the two having himiaji hones for drum 
sticks. The method of procuring these was as follows: *A chief 

named Sekadu was sent from the island Btwiro with a canoe to the 
mainland^ to a place named Sango, hetween the blands Zinga and Busi. 
On his arrival there, the ennoe w^aa beached nnd □ bunch of ripe 
plantains was placed on the proWp as though ihe canoemCn were about 
to ship them; the men then went off to the gardens, leaving one of their 
Dumher Jii hiding to watch the canoe. If a nmn came and took some 
of the fruit, he was caught^ bound, and placed in tlie canoe; if a woman 
came and attempted to take tlie friiit, ^hc driven away )iy the man 
in hiding- Afjer capturing their prisoner, the men were obliged to row to 
the bland Kihi without slopping; here they might spend Ehe night, and 
on the following day they rowed to a small island KazJri, where the 
captive was landed and put to death hy having hb Uiroat cuL The hody 
was lelE lying on the ground with a guard to protect jt against croco¬ 
diles or birds, until the flesh decayed, ^lien Uie shin-bones were c[uite 
clean and bleached, the guard took them to Bulpembc, and handed 
them to the priest Semagumha^ who heat th^ drum two or three blows 
with them and then handed them to Sendowo^a, the man in charge 
of tlie drum. The drum (Betohanga) w^as beaten for the annual festival, 
on which occasiort the rhythm had to be kept up at Jntervab by day 
and by night until Ehc end of the festival; the drum also announced tire 
appearance of the new moon, warned Ehe people uf the monthly cessa¬ 
tion from work, and made known when nny special festival was to be 
held, as for instance, when the king gent to consult the god.^ ^ 

The medium of Mukaso was a woman. When she was about to be¬ 
come possessed otic dressed like one of the priesb except that she had 
eighteen instead of nine goal-skins around her waist. She smoked a 
pipe of tobacco until the god came upon her; then she began talking 
in a shrill voice and announced what was to be done. While giving 
the oracle she sal over a sacred fire, perspiring very freely and foam- 
* The Be^andti^ pp, 296-297. 
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mg at the nionthi Upon delivery al the oracle and ^ter the god 
had left her, ehe lay prostrate for a lime, very fatigued. WliiJe giving 
the oracle ahe had a atick in her hand with which ahe struck die ground 
to give empliaBia Id her words. 

Next to Mukosa the moat important god was Klbuko^ who* os wx nl^ 
ready Euiow'^ wa^ once a brother of the real Mukasa+ He was the god of 
war« Hia temjile stood on 5ese Uland^ where Kibuka had once livedo 
In this temple were prt*rved die jaw-hone, the unnhilical cord, copper 
jtpear, and a number of other things w'hjch had once belonged to the 
real Kihuka. ZCibuka^a temple was very Jui^iiHoiisly fitted out^ as this 
god was very wealthy. The temple wxs surrounded on three shies hy a 
thick forest, whereaa the fourth side faced a large o|>en space. All around 
it for some distance lay the gardens of the priests and of the god's 
retainers. The king and his luosl powerful chJefs were constantly oT 
fering him men and wnmtn slaves, ftliencvcr the king wished to con' 
salt Kihuka, he sent a present of slaves and caitJe. The slaves sent hy 
the king to Kibuka were pnsoncTS who had presumably committed 
some offcncOH They wore given an opportunity to stale their cose before 
the god, although there is no record of their ever having been ac¬ 
quitted. After visa ling tlie temple, these persona were taken away by 
the head of the police, named Sobata, to a tree near hy on which tlieir 
outer clotlies were hung; then they were given a special kind of doc* 
tored beer to drink so as to prevent their ghosts from injuring the 
king- After they had drunk the beer they wxre led to the sacrificial 
place where they were eiiher sjieared or cliibhcd to dentil, their bodies 
being left to lie where they fell for the wild beasts end birds to do 
tlie reel. In certain instanrxs when Kihuka was particularly Incensed 
against a prisoDcr, the latter was pur to death at once in the temple—■ 
the medium, still possessed by the god, seized the spear and ran it 
through tlie man as he knelt pleading hii cause. 

There were many otlier gods: Ncndc* the second god of war; 
KaumpuU, the god of the plague; Dangn, the god of the chase; and Ka- 
toada, also called the Creator* It b tnleresting to note that this last god* 
who was referred to os 'the father of the gods' and was believed to have 
created all tilings, w“as yel treated with relatively scant atlention. Offer- 
ings of cattle were occasionally made to him, some of w hich might he put 
to death, but the majority were decorated with a hell around the 
neck and were nllowed to roam about during the day, while at night 
they were brought to one of the huts/ 

^ Thii aod ftpparvjitly beiongn Id ihe cslcO^iy diffcUHed hy ui 9 * itic AJI-Falber; 

AE any riir, KaEDadi combines the two traiu cbojacieriitie of AII-Fstbcri] be u 
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Still <ither gods t^ene Kilaka, llir ^urih god; Mo^isL the god of 
earth[^uakcs; and WamnUt to whom'ho man saorifnlres were made. The 
vJrtiira were clubhed to death on the lake shore and speared and thrown 
mto the lake. It is said that the waters used to iLim crimson wUh tlie 
blood of the victims by the lime the iocriBt-es were ended^ Tltcre was 
also Wfljtimhe, the god of death. TJie king alone made offerings to this 
god, at the bidding of the other godS| to prevent Walumbe from killing 
the people. 

The story ia told about a man, Mpobe, who was (oHowing a rat 
widi his dogSr anlil he was led into a hole into which the rat had fled, 
Tliere he met Deaths who permitted him to return to the surface on 
condition that he should not tell anyone of what had occurred to him. 
When he came homo he at first refused lu speak* but hia mother in- 
aisled on hearing his tale* until finally he agreed to tell her a little 
provided that she would oot tell any oner In the evening when Lt was 
dark Mpobc heard someone calling him, *Mpobe! Mpobel* and he 
leplied^ T am here. What do you wsiit?^ Death said, ‘W’^hal did 1 tell 
you?^ Mpobe said, "^You told me not to tell what 1 had seen In this 
place, andt 5ir fJi'c/}* I hove only told my mother a little/ To which 
Death responded, T will leave you then to settle up your alTairs. Yon 
must die when you have expended your property,^ After a while Death 
called to him and asked if he lind consumed everything, hipobe sold he 
had not and tried to hide away in the forest, but Death said; ^Mpobe, 
why are yon hiding in the forest? Do you think I cannot see you?^ 
He tried to hide in all sorts of places, but Death always discovered him. 
Finally Deatli came to him and ashed, *Mpobe+ have yon finished your 
Wealth?^ and he replied, T hai'c finished it all.‘ So Death look him. 
Hence comes the oaying, 'Being worried into telling a oecret killed 
Mpohe/ 

In addition to the gods there were various apirits connected with 
animals^ rivers* and hiHa. Certain hills regarded as sacred were asso¬ 
ciated with the lion spirit; othera wiili the leopard spirit Not even the 
king nor any of his messengere might venture upon these hilla. It is 
for tbia reason that whenever the king sent his men to rob or plunder 
the peoplcf tiiey would escape to one of these hills and wait there until 
the king^E party had withdrawn, 

A fetish was usually an artificial objccti or sometimes a natural one 

the znoM of mil in «0 for he Ku cmtrd oJ] ihin^, bul lloo 

not mneb ii kiVPWa ifuilE him^ bi stecri' ejeor of an; dcnJini;^ wilfa hunLani, tad 
pnclicdlf no Wnnhip £l extended In Iuiil 
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of uncomnion shape. Ordinarily ihc (iiete possession of a fetish wra* 
BuOkrient to word off rvil. Hence numherB of such letiBhes were kepi 
in a certain place in eacli licuse and had drink placed before ihcffl 
daily by the owner's wife* Some felishes were made of wood or of clay 
mi led with other substances after a recipe known to the medicine-men 
and to them alont I'hese fetishes were moulded into different shapes by 
which they were known to the people- Some were kidiiey-sh9|icd. utiicre 
shaped like crescents, while still others were large disks with a hole in 
the centre. A warrior had Jiia fcliali joid so had a huntsman, each with 
its special powers. Even a thief had bU fetish, which enabled him to 
enter undetected any house which he wished to rob. Sotnc of tlie more 
elnborate fetishes enjoyed a ntore than local prestige. 

Ghosts were universally believed in, Tlie ghosts of bumani were 
thought to he pBltemed after the bodies of those whose ghosts they be¬ 
came. Asa consequence people stood in great horror of being mutilated, 
for in addition to suffering the attendant pain nnd indignity, one had to 
anticipate that one’s ghost would lus similarly disfigured. Some people 
said that they preferred to die with a limb rather thoti to live without 
it. Uiua losing their chance of possessing full powers in the other world 
where I he ghosts dwelt. Ghosts were not by any means uniformly hostilei 
tliey had their likes and dislikes and could be appeased by kindness and 
made angry by neglect. One could not, iherelorc, disregard them. A 
favourite place ol ghosts was among the trees In the gardens, where 
they liked to amuse themselves, especially at noon when the sun shone 
brightly,' For this reason children were warred agninst going out to 
play in llic gardens in the heal of the day, and even adults were careful 
not to do so unless tliey could not help thcmselvefi- 

A ghost, it waa thought, never lost its taste for the particular body it 
had once inhabited. Ghosts tended to iinng about the graves in which 
the bodies Iny buried, nor would they go far away from the spot unless 
the body or part of it were removed. Tlic part with which they were 
particularly aasocialed was the lower jaw-bone, if this was taken away 
the ghost would go with it to any distance, and remain there, if properly 
honoured. On this account the lower jaw-bones of men have for genera¬ 
tions been treated by the Baganda as a privileged part of their anatomy. 
The jaw-bones of men who lived nearly a thousand year* ago were still 

■Thii id™ of thf prodiloction of gJwits for the nixrauiira hour urike* Ui tl 
pocultsr boesuBo obr gbowt* ktid io prefer the hour of piidnrgfal- ll i*. however. In 
be rioled lliai ihc aHOciadon of the won hour with gheiu is alio widely prevalent 
UDong the Mediterranean peopIcB of Kueopa, 
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prwer^'cd by picmbers of ibe gJMu to which iheec men oncc^ belonged^ 
The jaw.bon <*5 of kingi were; of course, trebled wilh particular care and 
handed down from generation to generation. 

TJte ghosts of ordinary people received less coitaiderationT but they 
also played their part in the life of the community. The belief was that 
ail gliosis hrat went to Tandu^ a place where they had to give an account 
of their doings in the licah. After they had paid their respects to 
Walumbe^ the god of death, they were permitted to return to their own 
buHol grounds. As a rule ghopla were not malevolent; on the contrary^ 
they were wont to assist the members of the gens to which they had be¬ 
longed^ Only the ghosts of a man's sisters were regarded as trouble- 
especially with reference to his children. Here a medieme-man 
ramc in good stead. After consulting an eraclet he was able to dbeover 
which particular ghost was the source of liie trouble and what methods 
should he i4i?cd to appe-ose it. If a ghoat's grave had been negicetedt aii 
offering of a goat or even of a cow had to he made in eictejiualion of thr 
slight. These animats were not killed but w^re pcniiitEed to live and 
roam about in the %'icinily of the ghosi a shrine. They could net be sold. 
When a house was haunted by a ghost, a medicine-man tw able to re¬ 
move it. He would arrive equipped with an enipty vessel and a bag of 
fetishes by means of which be was ahle to induce the ghost to enter tiie 
vessel. As such a domestic ghost alwaya resided at the highest point of 
the house,^ il had to be brought down. The medicine man, working in the 
dark, emitted soundii which seemed to come from the ghost on tlie lop 
of the bouse^ and later from the vessel. Then he w^ould carry the cap^ 
lured ghost oft to sozne wasteland, leaving it there to be burned by Uie 
next grass hre, or he would throw the vessel with the ghost Into a stTcam 
and permit it fo perish in this way . 

It secma that animal ghosts were not general hut some animals like 
lions, leopards, and crocodiles, were believed to turn into ghost:^ after 
their deaths, and these w^ere worsliipped In certain localities. Sheep also 
had tlieir ghosts. The method of killing sheep was therefore different 
from that used in the case of goals, whose throats were cuU A sheep was 
led by a man to on open spacet while anoiher man atood behind lU When 
It was not looking, it was struck on the head with the handle of an ax 
and slunned. whereupon its throat was cut. The reason given for this 
procedure was dial, if a sheep saw the min wbo was about to kill it, the 
sheep's ghost would cause him to fall ill and die. 

There were certain places which had for generatJona been devoted to 
human sacrifices. There were thirteen such places in the countr>'i each 
with its peculiar usages wuth reference to the ways the victims were 
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put to dcfllh. AIJ Bacrifit'inl places Iiad their custodians, while f^iue 
alsD hud temples with priesis And retinties. The cuilndian always kept a 
large poi iv'hich was usually dislinguished hy n nymber of mytilhs. When 
victims w'ere sen I In for sacrifice, this pot was h rough t ouL feill of medi¬ 
cated brrer which the vietinu were forced to drink, it being considered 
that this gavo the king control of the victimor prevented it from 
coming hack and Jiaunllng or irurllng the people or the king hiniiielf. 
Two melheKis were employed to supply the MCtifieiQl pbc« with vie- 
lims. Some of these were tnen or women who had conimillcd some ob 
fence and had been apprehended, blit others were Innocenl [icoplc who 
had been caught in the open road 'by order of the gods/ so As to make 
up the number of persons required for the sacrifice. The oUce of esccii- 
tloncr was a very popnliir oite^ for Uiere was; an opporlunity for enrich^ 
ment ol the ex|^eiisc of the possible victiniSt fioiue of whom were spared, 
for a price; otln^rs were ptomised to be dispatched without undue pain 
or torture. At the sacrifices specilically ordered by the kiug, the num¬ 
ber of people thus done away with varied from two to five hundred. The 
relatives of a condemned man might try lo influence I he kirig to release 
him^ If the reefuest was sceompajued by an offeriiig of a good-looking 
girt or n large a tun her of cattle, the gift might prove acceptahict and 
the prisoner was released- Ti>e aacrificial place, iNakinzire, on Seguku 
Hill in Ifusiro, had ilfi temple and a medium who was die son of a prin¬ 
cess and aa Hueh should hove been pul lo death, aceorduig lo the amiable 
Bagsinda ctutora. Tliis medium was possessed by a leopard, hen under 
the inducnce of tlic leopard ghost, he growded and rolled hi^ eyes. Hie 
victims were eitlicr clubbed or speared to death. II they were loiluredt 
their flesh was cut off with splinters of reeds which were sharp and cut 
like rnzor-blades. The flesh wua pinched up and cut off over the Iwdy. 
Afterwards the victims w^ere killed. These executions at times extended 
for a whole week because the eseculioner^ became weary and w'ent off 
lo drink beer and talk things over. Tlie bodies of the virtiirts were never 
removed from tJie places where tlicy fell, but were permitted lo remain 
for wild animals or birds lo feed upon. 

Sometimes an ordeal w&a used to lest the guilt of a person. This 
method of ascertaining guilt deserves attention on account of its wide¬ 
spread Use in Africa and, inc idem ally, in Mediaeval Europe; The priest 
attached to Kil^uka's temple administered the poison te^^^ He gave to 
each of the two displiCants a cup of a drug obta ined hy hoi bog tlie root 
of the datura plant, then mode both sit down at a little distance, while 
the drug was taking effect. Then he called to the iw o men lo get up, step 
over a plantain stem and come over to him* If one of them was able to 
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do this, the Cftae waa decided in hh favour; if both failedt ih^y wcjre 
pronounced equally guilty; if both succeeded* they were deemed m- 
uocenl. Another tost was to use n hceJed piece of iron or the blade of a 
hoe- Lach disputant brouglit with him a btuich of ivliich die priest 
passed over a hot iron- If one bunch vaa burijed and not die other, the 
one ivhose bunch was burned waa considered guilty^ Or again die priest 
would luakc the disputants sit down and paso the hot iron down each 
man’s leg from die knee to the foot The man who waa burned wm the 
guilly une,* 


&?remonial and Religions Life of the Incas 

Before broaching the state cerernonieilism of the In&aSi it will be fit¬ 
ting to cast a brief ginuce at their family. 

HachelorhcKid and spinp-Jerhood in peraoti-t past marrying age. were 
almost noii-esEislenl among the Jneas; practically every'one was married 
at leaBl once and many were married repented I y* Folygyuy was prac- 
liped. and in the upper classes it was general. The brat woman whom 
a itiiiu niarrlcd or received, either in the ordinary coumc of things or as 
a reward for vaJour, l»ecame his wife-in-chief and such she remained 
unifl hifl death. She was die only woman whom he married with any 
pomp, providofL of course, he belonged to the upper class. Having 
ceived his bride a I the hand of ihe Inca or his reprci^jitaiive official^ he 
led her to the house of her fnlherf accompanied by a throng of his kin¬ 
folk, At the falhef’s house the brideV relatives were waiting; in the 
presence of die tw'o groups of relatives^ the father now'handed her over 
to ihe groom. Then die young man knelt down and shod his bride^s 

■^Likr the p<t1p|ica| ^resni^lMiin twf p. the orpaniEcd nchihin of 

thcMT preplt brart evidence of a cuhiirAl lituatien maite pc^^ihle hy a raid popii- 
liliefi mml thr jsre^t pfWrr ihe kinn nnd hi» henehiatfn, rmdered relAlivElr wife 
hj their rninnfs of Iwrijr-i^rdA. fi will have hew ohiervent how imiraAiety the 
peTvnn And inJflurneE of ths kiag ate AUOculed with ihE hfahly remiSetl AEfd 
ixed of relipon. The fiTne ipp3ics lo ihr method* of ireitia(t vicLima 

And {ilhrt rleculinni *0 eommoo in L^ginda. Aa belwrcxi tort u re iml torture, ihs 
dlffexencr mij perhaps nol he lipiificanL StiU, ihe cooflAnI ptaeiag df hiiaVAn 
tivea at llie enJI of a kiiLK^a whim It a teAlure not In be fnnnd in mnre prJmillve 
ooeietiet which ate inualjjF greAllr eoDeemed! wilii the pre&ervaHon of their nuSi' 
hcTTp and whose ehicfiainA, Imna in mnre odmUnt and dsreet contact with 
iheir luherdirralea, gie nwre df pMh opinioPW ind could not Afford, 

eren if they choAC, to Iry ibf palieitee of their anbieeta futlheir ihan jtti4 fo fAr, 
witho ut forfeiEJns thdr prtrijae dr I heir very di^c: In thii re»pect, to repeal, aa 
in certALE ilema of ihdr HCln-potiitraJ drfniniiAlk>n, these x^fricu cualdma differ 
from ihdu of Enorc primilive uuupa and eonifl eloier to the lociai oonditioEia char- 
-l^fei'istjc of faier hislDTic oDlluioi^ with thdr harbAjiAini^ pziTilofea, and deapotiam*. 
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right (qqI with s. aaeidfll of woolt if she a miiiden, or with one of 
icAu grii-^. If i\w wfifl fl widow. After the ccTcmony which signiOed disc 
ihc bridc^rut^iti eceepted the bride os his wifc-inH:hiel, he led her to 
tiieir future home^ which hud by this time h^n prepared for them^ die 
relatives; following after theru. Having arrived there, the bride took 
from her girdle a shirt of hne woeh ^ fillet^ and a breast ornament^ 
which she handed to her Kusbaud^ who douaed diem forthwith. From 
diis moment until night was well udvaneetf the young people wer^ 
separated and kept busy by cider pew»ris of their sexeA who were en* 
peeted to instruct tliem in I he meaning and obligations of marriage^ 
When the two parties reunited the festivities began which in due lime 
tended to heeonie an orgy. A woman ho wedded+ let me repeal, could 
never be repudiated nor abandoned, and while her husband Lived, she 
remained his chief wife. It is also of inlerest that the ecremony was 
purely seculBr,. no priest participaEing in it. When a man's iirsl wife 
died, the iitan after a prolonged period of mourning was expected to 
take another chief wife from women ouliide of his household, this event 
also being aceompanied by ceremonies similar to the preceding^ Many 
writers on the fnoas ooiisider thi^ a salutary eustom, in so far as the 
secondary wives af the man had no occasion to quarrel among ihcno- 
selves as to who would bc^me his next chief wife^ for none of them 
could expect that this privilege would Lie lieslowed upon them. 

There were various mclhoda of acquiring secondary wives. The sons 
of higli-burn parents were placed in the care o( nursemaids, who at¬ 
tended \u their needi while they were still young, and later on initiated 
them into tlic tnyslerjcg of sex. When the wards marrieid, these nurse¬ 
maids remained as tbeir eoneubmea. If an orphan boy was given in to 
the care of a childless widow whose duty it was to bring him up, it was 
customary for her also lo Ijccomet in due lime, one of bis concubines. 
Women caplured in war were other candidates for this positioni The IncB 
himself was wont to confer upon valorous hglitcrs auch eecondary wives, 
whom he drew' from the imperial supplies of women, which were al¬ 
ways ample. 

While such were the customs tn ihe upper classes, die inhahitants of 
the provinces were dealt with less ceremoniously. The o^eiaL in charge 
of each village periodicaliy nssembled the youths and tnaideiis of mar^ 
riageubk age into two groups and then paired ihem off injo couples* 

It IS, how'Cvcrt made clear by the Spanish writers that personal inclina¬ 
tion was not altogether left out of eoniideration, and that couples who 
had previously been attracted by eacli other were given a chance, on 
these occasional to have their unions socially sancdhecL 
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The period af childhood, m so ht as it ean be dipenlangled Irom a 
in^e of incomplete dAta. was not a happy CJiiidrcJi were treated 
cither with erceflaive severity or with equalJy cxccsaive inJuJ^ence. By 
aud laigc, dte facta were about as follows: Whi^ti a womafl was at the 
phoint of gn iAg blrtkp she nad her huahatid faated, the wife eJao maJLing 
a confession of her Irarksgressiciiia and profFeriDg propitiatory proyers 
to the minor deilLea. When the time for bifth was at bond, the wopiaji 
went in to isolation lor a brief period^ and gave birlb witJiout os much 
as the assialance of a midwife. With the new-born infant in her arms she 
wii.*!i expected presently to proceed to the nearest stream and wash her- 
wlf and die baby, no mntler how^ cald the air or water might be (a prac¬ 
tice whicb persists in this regfon until the present day). The infant was 
permitted to feed si the breast only three limes a day, early in llie jnom- 
lugt At floon^p and At sundown, the Incas Imving noted that animals 
suckled their young at fixed times^ and holding that greater frequency 
of feeding would induce vomiting and make the baby glullonotis when U 
grew' up. Wctmurslng weib resorted to only in cases w here the motlier^a 
health made It necessary. During the nursing period I he mother had to 
nbslAiii from sexual iulerconr^ for fear that this vrould have a had 
effect an her miJk and render the bahy anaemic. When the baby was able 
to crawl it took its meals kneeling at one'side of the mother’s breast 
while the latter bent over it, and whenever it wanlcd to feed from the 
other breast U had to crawl nround the mother on its hands and knees, 
for it WAS never permitted on her lap. It was customary for h modier 
to carry the child on her back, BWalhcd in a shawl together wjtli its 
cradle, a custom probably even less plcAsaut for the infant than it was 
for the mother^ When the child outgrew its cradle it was wrapped in tiny 
cloth that lay handy and placed in a hole dug in the ground w'hich came 
up to its arm pitst there It was left to jump and kick os well os amuse 
itself with whatever toys the mother may have left within its teach* The 
ceremonies which graced the early ohildhood years, such as the first cut* 
ling of its hair and nails by means of itiArpened stones, or the oamo- 
giving ritual, Were as secular os the rites of morriAge, no person of 
priestly station offciatlng on ihet^ occAsians^ 

W« may now pass to □ consideration of the more elaborate public 
ceremonials of tlie Inca state. 

Rfluatism, ns we saw, provides one of the univei^l settings of 
religion. It is to be observed in addition that in highly centralired so¬ 
cieties, cither primitive or modern^ ritualism tends to run high. Such was 
the case among ihe Peruvians* The slate fe^vala of the lucas were 
known according to the months into which tliey fell. During the mouth 
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fiuip Rmmi\ irt?giniiing wilb the June pobljce, wm held the ifreat 
Fea.'il of-the^Syn. A| Cuxco, where the cerompnics were naturally inoM 
imposingp the riles were in part ctniduetcd by the Sapa liiea himselh 
AS the Sup^B fir£tdK»rri, and in pari hy the ^itiac tmUr hi^h priest of the 
Sun, who WAS llie Inca's uncle or brother^ Pr&vincial olBeials from all 
parts of the t^npire, each one attended by an impressive retinue, assem¬ 
bled al Cuicq ID pay homage l& their chief divinity. Those froni cer- 
tain mountain diilrjcls came in robes fashionctl from pumn-sicimi from 
the Ea?t and North came others adorned in gorgeous raiments of brib 
lisiil bird piumogc; from the ctMislal slates came still pdierw attired in 
finely woven cotton cloths of many colaurs+ Tiie outE^tnnding visitors 
among all were the chiefs^ who came rigged out in condor rostumes pro¬ 
vided with outstretched wings. Thii highly picturesque company fore- 
gal hered in the eapilol from which all si rangers of low degree were 
temporarily expelled. Tlie rituals themselves look place in the Hunca 
Pain (Holy Terrace or Great Squarob where the Inca himself par¬ 
ticipated, while persons of lesser station held similar rituals on ihe 
Cusi Faia (Joy Tetrace) from which the major ritual on the Holy Ter¬ 
raco could cBsilv be observed. On ihia iiccosion a biscic llama was for¬ 
mally sacrificed. It wap placed with its bead to the Easlj while four lnra« 
sat upon il to keep il still, it* left side was slashed open by llie officiat¬ 
ing priesi, who plunged hla hands into the wound and drew Eorth the 
still living heart, lungSp and guHelp all of which had to be removed 
entire and without cuLliitg. These entrails were supposed to have great 
prognostic value. U the lungs, in particular, were still palpitating when 
f*eparated from the victim's body, the omen w'os regarded as favourable 
and she ceremony pror-i^ed with enhanced iwal. Afler the sacrifice of 
the black llama, many olh^r animals were nlFered to the Sun, their 
flesh being aubiscquently distributed and consumed by people in widely 
separated districts. It was held that the fire used for the sacrifice should 
be new and derived directly from the Sun. For this purpose a large 
bracelet called chipana was employed, like thoM usually worn on the 
left wrisL The brapelet held by tlae high priest had on it a highly pol¬ 
ished concave plate about the diameter of an, orangep This was held at 
an angle towards the Sun lo permit the rellecled rays lo conccntrale on 
one point where aonie cotton wool had lieen placech which presenily 
became ignited. At the conclusion of the more aarred riles and after 
ample food had fteen partaken of, drinking began, which slarled in an 
orderly enough fashion but presently giUiered momeniuni, usually io 
assume the character of an orgy befote much time had elapsed^ 

The second month (July 22 to about Uie same date in August) waa 
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devoted to brewing jtnd to clejining or repairing tbe irrigation 
diteJiea, Tlie third inojilla, Yapaquh (Auguat 22 to Sepl^niher 22), was 
the fnontii of M>w|iig, during which a festival was held cuJIed huayara^ 
On iJiis occasion fifteen brown Jlamos were sacrificedt the aniniais be¬ 
ing sciecteci from the floelts of the Sun and iJicse of the Inca, fn this 
montls Use farms belonging to the Sun were ploughed with special rites 
by priests and priestesses. As they worked! tbey were acc^uspanied by a 
while llama with golden omanienu in lie ears, and a great quantity of 
nnai? 3 e hrer was sprinkled over llw fields in its honottr. When tlic iowing 
Was completed a great sacrifice was Jield, consisting of the selfsame 
Ilamus and large numbers of other animala, tlie aim of the sacrifice be¬ 
ing to piopitiaic the air, waler, ice, anti thtinder, in order tJint they 
might favunr the cropa. 

The fsjurtli mor.tb^ or Coya fifofiiit iSeplemLor 22 to about October 
22), was deveted to the Moon mil, which was intendt^d. aiuoug utJier 
things. Id ward OS' sickncas and other eviln connected wltfi the annuaL 
raijis. On ihiss as on all similar occasiuiiSt all provincial p^^rsons, all 
mdividuab suffering from physical defeeta, and all dogs were cleared 
from the city of Cujecd, the fir^t became they were not descendants of 
the inoonp tlic second as unworthy to ob^rve Uie festival^ and the thJrd 
because they were apt to bark or howl at untoward moments. During 
tile ceremony \imi fallowed & great urn of gold was set Up in the centre 
of the Temple Square Into which, within tlie sight of all, quantities of 
utaiste beer were soktunly poured. Around this urn were Etationed -fOO 
warriors in full war regalia, eadi group of 100 facing towards one of 
the cardinal points. Thent as the new moon nmde its appearance in tbe 
heavens, all present burst InEo loud erics I ^All sit'knesst disa^ttert mis¬ 
fortunes, and perils, go fortli from the land!' This cry was Eaken up in 
all parts of tlie city, and at that very tuomenl tJie four groups of war^ 
riors began running rapidly tn the direct ions they were facing, crying 
out while they ran I *Co forth, all evils! go forih, all evils!’ The warriors 
sped bey'ond the boundaries of the city into the country where the 
provincial folk were camped; they took up the shouts which was thus 
made to spread into the far-fbing regions of the Empire. A little later 
the four groups of warriors, having run the appointed course, plunged 
into certain rivers which were known {o' flow into regions beyond the 
can fines of the Inca state. There they bathed under the new moon^a 
beamst ^ that the waters might carry evils and piisfortunr^ out of the 
country. At the same time the whole populace were expected to bathe 
with appropriate rites to purify themselves for the coming yettr. 

Towards the close of the festival the proyincinl folk^ who had been 
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out of the city at the twglniiiijg of the lesttvitif!^ vrw inviltd to 
con>e iKflck. In groups of kindred they Oi^fjeinbled on ibe Joy Terriwe to 
ob?«rve tbc olosiag iseremonies of I he season. Thirty spotless white 
IJamns brought frotts every port of the Empire were ijow' sacrificed on a 
fire compoi^ed of thirty htindles of sofTron'Seented quishular'Wood. llic 
fleece of llicsc oninialsj which had never been shoriiT end their flesh were 
used for variotia ceremonln] purposes. 

Pa?j*ing by ihe next two monlhsT not so notable by way of ceremonies, 
wc come to the seventh monlb or Capac Raimi (Dectmfiirr 22 to about 
jHriiary* 22). This was one of the most itiiportant montba of the year^ 
espn^ially for the youths of the imperial castes of either sei, as in it 
were hob? the ceremonies which marked the entrance of Iwys into man' 
hood. These rilea, called huttmehieu^ were a suit of an ordeitL pur¬ 
pose of w hich VfOiS to lest the virility, endurantre^ $ueriglh, and discipline 
of the youths. The ceremony was preceded by a course of inEilruLi:jon in 
the arts of war, the making and managenient of wcaponsT the manu- 
factnre of sandals and other equipment, which instrutiion was admin¬ 
istered by elder Incas of ample and varied experience. AI the conclusion 
of instruction and Upon completing the examinationSs ihe lads fasted 
for mx days, during which lime they took no nourfsbmeni aave raw 
maixe and water, after which they parlook of ample food and were 
ready for the next act^ which con-'ifited of a race from Huanaceuri Hill 
to the plain on I he northern side of Saesahuaman. Upon a hill in the 
neighbourhood of the Jailer place certain animals were scgrcgaledt a 
falcon, a vicuna, a fox.^ a humming bird^ a vulture and an ostrich^ llse 
purpose and meaning of these creatures not being altogether clear to us. 
As the ruiuicra approached, they could see the Inca and his court sil¬ 
ting to the'right upon seats carved in the living rock. The firsl ten run¬ 
ners Were commetided by the Inca^, wherena I hose who came last were 
mcl W'ith scorn and derision and were expected henceforth to wear a 
fireech-cloul of block cloth instead of the while ones trimmed with gay 
feathers which were donned by their more successful compdilors. Then 
came a sort of sham battle; in this the youths auceesaful in the race were 
divided into two armiesp-of which one held and the other allicked the 
fortress of SacsahuamaiT. The next day tJieir roles were exchanged* These 
exercises were regarded aa part of their military training and were a 
mere prelitninary to the principal rite called ktiarschifUr 

Finally the day of the major rites arriv-ed. The Sapi Inca himscU 
played the leading part in these- The crowning moment of the per* 
forinatice was the piercing of the lads^ car-lobes (or at least the cer#^ 
mouial piercing, os the actnal act had been performed two montbs pre- 
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vit^uslv by tlie Tnco wJio u&ed gcldcn pins b>r the purpose). 

To keep ihe hol^ ear-atuds were liUrd into lheni» which were Jtafch 
sef|ueiuJy exchanged for larger nod slilJ larger onea, uaiil by the lirnc 
the boys Jiad reached msnliqoti+ iheir eardobca became greatly enlarged 
because of the weight of thestuda. it la for this rcofon that the Spuniards 
after the conquest were w'ont to de?rgiialc inenihers of die Imperinl caste 
aa ore/dft or hlg-ears. At the concliipion of iJic piercing rite each novice 
paaMxi on to other olBeiaU, who dressed Jnm in breech-clout and sandals^ 
and fumiehed hJiu wiili weapons. At the saint time ilie youths were 
garlaiided with caaiut HuwerSp shaped like lilies nod coloured yellow,^ 
purple^ and red, and wkii chthuayhua plumes, which teseroble yellow 
carnations. Upon Uieir brow±» the lads wore wreaths of a plant called 
noin/ fiuaym, meaning ^ever young.* 

Jn the ciglilh inontlt^ or Camay l Januari^ 22 to about February 22), 
olher military ccremoni® were held; these included sham lights with 
slings (fruit being used as missilosjt also hand-to-hand combats, prob¬ 
ably a port of wrestling, the purpose of which waa to [esl the arm mus¬ 
cles of the contc^tanK.'^. The costumep worn during tJicse proceedings 
consisted of black tunics under Inwny-eoloured tnantJiak, and of head- 
gear made from the while plumes of the t$ucu^ a kind of owL On the 
day of the new moon a great number of old llamas from all fonr quar« 
ters of the realm were assembled in the Great Square and there their ears 
w'ere pJereed by persons appointed thereto; offer this Uiese animals L>e- 
eamc known as epu-rutu^ or ^chief who ia old.^ On the day i>f ihe full 
mouiif or the fifleentJi of llie mondiT e grcnl multitude of people asseni- 
bted ill the Great Square, beloro whom ten llamas of all coJoura were 
ucriJiced to enaiiru the health of the Lnca. This wa^ followed by a night¬ 
long damre performed throughout the city and lenninatlng at dawn in 
the Square wJiere ten costumes of the finest red and white cloth wTr^ 
burnedp tw o eadi being offered to the major gods: Viracacha^ the Sun* 
the MooUf Thunder^ and Earths Finally^ two white baby llamas were 
sacrified for the health of the public at large. On this, llie sixteenth day 
of the month, the priests brought to the Square the images -of all the 
gods, both major and minor^ as well m the niummlca of the illustrious 
dead» all of which were arranged in certain places in the Square. Ai the 
same time anuilier and most rcmiirkable object was brought mto the 
Square, a very Jong thick cable braided fronit wool coloured black, 
white-, red, and yellow, TJiis cable was known as Aanscor, meaning 
*cable* or ^rope/ or muru-urett^ or 'spoiled male.* This rope was used in 
the following fasJtiun, according to Means: ‘I'Jie men lined up along 
one side of the huasvar nnd women on the other, both sexes grasping it 
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all along ita great length in sadi a way that a tong serpentine group of 
people waa formed, with the brightly coLeured rope running down the 
middlCi lia forward end being a large ball of red wooh ll^e a head. Irt 
this quaint forniatiDn the group solemnly marched around tjae edges of 
the sqaaric:+ partly no doubt to get the muni-urcu stretched out to full 
length. As they passed in front of the idob and the Incar the danceri 
made low obeisances which muBl have imparted an interesting undula¬ 
tion to the group, as ft moved aLong^ Then^ having suTTOEindcd the 
Squarep tlie dancers gradually began to form a coilp slowly drawing in 
the convolutions as closely aa possible. When this process was com- 
pletcdt they dropped the kuascar upon the ground and went away from 
lij leaving It oil curled up on the pavement like a monstrous serpent. Of 
all the rites of the Incas thia dance of the cable must surely have been 
one of the mosi charming. The famous **golden charn^ which was made 
towards the end of the Incaic period^ to celebrate the birth of the ruler 
known as Huascar^ was merely a rope such as dial here described but 
one adorned most lavishly whh strands of gold/ 

Tlie ninths tenths eleventh and twelfth months also had their cete^ 
monies whicht however, were not so important^ nor have the relevant 
details been as carefully ascertained. 

After Eurv'cying these state ceremonies of the Incas one is prompted 
to a-k when the people had time to do anything else, Tlie answer, of 
course, lies in the fact that participation in these rituals was largely 
restricted to Uie upper classes, often to those of the [mperial coster The 
people at large, in the different parts of the Empire, knew of them only 
as occasional eyewitnesses or merely by hearsay. 

Philip Aitirworlh ^feaiu, Andfni Cimlis^iora of the AnAtS, pp, 3E3r-3S4 
(Reprini^ br pcnniuioQ of C^arlea Scribner's Soiu..) 


SECTION IV, SOCIETY AND POLITICS 


Chapter XIX 

SOCIAL CROUPS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 

Groups of Status 

Mon u a Bocial animal. No moitef howf far down lyc go in culture 
iheK ?■ society, always, aftd also Bome form of organizaiion. In a senw, 
indeed. Bociety amedates the mdividuaL It is difficult to see how some 
of the more diHtiitLlive attributes of man, such as speech, and perhaps re¬ 
ligion, could have originated in the absence of a social sciimg. Further, 
social aubmergetice of the individual belongs to the very beginnings of 
huiB^ri life on esrth. 

If Uicre is a social organization, ther« mual be a basts *n whieK it 
reals. Some wnlers arc wont to ascribe the inalilulion of social forms lo 
the foraighi and viaioo of wise and poivcrful inen^ li may be Irtie, withia 
limitsT llial deliberate inlervcntion snd control have played! ibcir part in 
socio-political histeryT but the basic forms of society have certainly not 
arisen in this way. Here we imist ttim to ibe natural factors implied in 
man's relations to his physical and social environmtnL The process, 
moreovert was as sponlaneoiia as it was iincanscious. ^Iiatever la^t 
transrormations may have occurred in society and politics, they were 
rooted in these basic forms—of which are as old as man, or older. 

Local Groups, What then were the factors in primitive fife npon which 
the different forma of social organ bcation were btlill? The Hrst is 
locaiiiy^ Man has always lived sortvewherc-* Perpetual vagrancy is not 

1 Ftrre, as lO often, msa hai been anticipsiH hy Aninula This It whal Ju^ua 
Fiuiiley hR 3 iQ mf ibout birdi. Tcffiwrr in mme form or other U of pnnio 
bfobidcti importinre in liio ilfs of hirdt tand ambablx oF other Ejoiipo as wd-IK 
The ifint sign pof »eaaiJ letivitr , . , it in mo*! upeeie* in tbn Imtincl of 
the nulcfhf noit u hu UAUtllr b»n uAumed, Id trek out I he femalov hut to find, 
Occupri and defend ■ lrtTilorT+ So tar H there ia chokei of tneles, in nwnoawaout 
tpwie*. ft ia hr the fcmiJet, who ««k out the euaIcae bjl they o&lr ownpeta for 
tfaoH males who art in poweatioD of terTilrtr!f+ E™ when the piir It cttabluJ^cd 
in the tfM, the Hcuioitt when ihe female ia the prinmrj object of the male's 
■etioTii is only dufinji tbe w^ulEed cDUrt4hip> whose funelkin u to ttuauliie the 
feniAla poyebiesllr and hriog her to ihe eondtllon in which pairing mar be ao- 
compliibcd ; but hath male ind fenude, iingtly sniJ si a pair, si ill reset to the 
fact of territorTi alwars aetive in its defcnec. Mr. Howard nipjQlea an 
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primitive. The restless mdhilily of modem Gipslea seems to he correlated 
ivith the permanently fixed hahitals of a. higher civilization. Neither the 
Gipsy of fact nor the Wandenn^ Jew of ^otiey belongs to the heginninge 
of history. Whettier in the snow-built villages of tine Eskimo, in the 
woody rcoe^sos or grassland villages of Afrioon trihe^mcr^ in the csve 
dwellings of prehistoric EUirope or the apaise camps of the Austrsllans, 
irifin, however primitive, always lived somewhere. Theft was some lo- 
caJity or a number of localities which he regarded as hia hotfte^ H he 
did not li%'e permaneTitly in oriC place, tieithcr did be wiuider from ploct 
to place indefinitely^ but relumed periodically to ceitnin plates within 
a more or leaa Limited district. This b true, for example, of the Chukchee 
and Koryak of northeastem Siberia and the Indmna of the Pacific North- 
weft t, whow habitats pulsale with ihe se-esons between the sea- or river- 
shores and the interior. 

A home is not only a phyaicaJ fad; it h also a psychological one. To 
have a home is to know orve^s physical envifortenent, to foresee the 
habitual climatic change?, cold and heat, drought and slnrm- It is to 
know the animals and plants available in the neighbourhood, lo be 
familiar with their habits, to learn fa avoid them ns dangerous, to seek 
Ihem as food ar as friendB. A home, moreoverp comprises a human 
group; it implies a eomiuan habitation, caiumon adjuBiments and knowl¬ 
edge, as well as familiarily with one anothefi People who live together 
know each other^s behaviour* They learn to lunieraland each ofher^s 
gestures and phyBiognomyi and in some casest as in Central Australiat 
they can telJ each other’s footprinls. There is a spirit of neighbourhood. 
No matter w\ml other forms of political or social organization may 
exist, tliere is always co-operation, mutual helpfulness, on the part of the 
members of a local group. And there la a readiness, if not an organiza¬ 
tion, for protection agairtst climaUe dangers as well as against the dan¬ 
gers from beasts and hostile men. 

Human nature being what It U, to know about people is to want to 
know more about them. Gossip la one of the universal institutions of 
mankind, and it isspecificaliy associated with the local group, a circum¬ 
stance from which many an ethnologist has greally profited^ Ip contli- 

illufniiuiins obKCiftiiDei: he saw a wcw#] puaing thitHffgh the icrriiorr s pair 
of iwhbuuEiw, who were puritiina it la rase. AnoE^^rf nude el the lanhj ppscieft 
of bird approsched. But imic-ad el welooniinfl it la an lid In dfivsna off the Kn- 
tmdef, I hi: mole wbote ne»E ictusllr in dinner, ktotvI tittlr* loft ihe puTiuil 
el iha wcMcl to sEtick ihc oEhtf teod-hiiUEinar Huxley siskn thb HilEinnil in 
the cDune of an expoflilkiti of a hook by H, Elaol Howard, Trttit^y I'a Bird Lifct. 
in bla Eiiayi m Papvleii SoicBcr^ pp, (RaprinlEd by of Alfred 

Ax Kaapf, 
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tians where the written word is ahseiiL nnd the spirit of iyatematie In- 
veatigation a» yet unborn, eosaip is «i important aource of dUseaunatioo 
of knowledge, especially of personal otid ijitimnle Itnowlcdee. and 
the professional gossip, the unofficial historian of primitive days, fa the 
ethnologist's great friend. 

A phase o( primitive life in which both prescriptive and proscriptive 
regulations abound is nisrriage. As will presently be seen, tlie control 
of marriage is a function of more than one type of grouping. WTiere 
local cMganiy prevails, the control of marriage is a (unction of the 
local group—no luatriage within one’s own village. This form of mai' 
riage regulation occurs, for instance, among the Blackloot Indians, • 
number of the coastal tribes o( Australia, and among many of the island 
tribes of Torres Straits and Melanesia, where localized clam are the 
rule. From llic standpoint of culture, ns such, another item deserves 
emphasis here: the local group is the smallest unit of cultural specisliza- 
lion. In details of custom, daily habits, rituals, and often dialect, a loeuJ 
group differs to some esteiit from every other local group. Cultural 
changn are rm^led in local 

Rtlatiomhip Another b$-^vs of ar^nnis^lion ia blood- 

telalionsJiip. The importance of blood-iici in primitive life has long 
beexi umierstood. Relalionahip here underlies & variety of grotiphigs. 
Of the famUy. lliough varied in Corirl^ h universal Contrary to 

a widespn^d iiotIan,p for which anthropolDgiEEs are In part reBpon5ibLet 
the familvt cnniiAEmg of husbnndt wife, and childrenp Is found every- 
where. There may be more than orve wife., and here and tliCTC, more than 
ojjc husband; ibo average duration of matrimonial ties may fall short 
of modem Elflfidardsj the Lousetiold may embrace otlicr related iii^ 
djviduala in nddition to the immediate family^ The fart rcnmlns, the 
family li there as a distinct umL It is there, whatever oilier social units 
mav coojcisl with it. Mortov'Cft antedates tliem—^where no otiicr social 
fonos art founds an in iht most primitive tribes, the family can always 
be discerfied. It may be noted incidentaUy that in llit crudest cultures, 
for cscample nmong the Andamanese or llie African pygmies, monogsmy 
is more generally the rule than among somewhat more advanced tribes^ 

^ U Id tcpieelf necHHry to add ihil the badlc eisAracleT of localiiy Ai S social 
ell»iiw hsj been UmliHiendHL Aiudiiie tiie £xed giODpitisa of modcni 

tOcielf, local' dctcTEnlcLaiitB! loom lurgs, SCd|€.« eltj, rillBec+ qiisitcr^ Pitrcet, block, 
arc tofriiorisJ unJlt llic ilesibcaihce ni w1ilc!i it pbydoiJ sa wdl w taelth 
pcTcbofoaka]. Aad » ever, there liveib ibo tpirii of the 

fzwtedgne tiriEiu, itie ipiril of BiiWa.ip. tl u 10 Oote ia iJnu eonHdion lllKl 

In libf EDoid rcconl docio-political eXpcriaiCDl on a sGlIe, tn the Sarid 

Uniont territaiiiJ ma wnll ai mdovtiidJ gmupa limccian u iba priMijy elecloial 
mLilS, the former in rurml diiUicti, tbo liltcr m urban on«L 
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The faJnily controls the Individnal in a varieiy of ways. Its influence 
ii especially pronounced during the ejuliesl ye&ra of education and Lhe 
iminedintely succeeding period of pidustrial ajiprenllcohip." Even 
marriage in its many varied forms^Iiat ubiquitous and nll-imporEant 
social usage—is in many instances conlroilcd by a member or meni- 
bers of the immediate family^ ffiorc oflen than not by the niather. The 
family often funt-tions aa a unit upon the ceremonial occeaions con¬ 
nected with pregnancy, births marriage, de-nlh, and burial-^ 

Inipoiiant tbough these functions are, the most significant role of the 
primitive family remains to be mentioned. Everywhere and elways, the 
family serves as the principal point of cultural transfer from one genera¬ 
tion to another. It must be remembered I hat culture conaisu not only of 
material tilings bul a Iso of idcast attiludest customs, and lhe likct lhe 
latter accounting for by far the larger purt of its content, Eveti mal-^lal 
things^ pfi a part of culturej are not passed ulong aulomailcally; tficlr 
usfii must be explained, tbc implied teebuiques learned. As to spiritual 
culture, including language itself, there is no olher vroy tn which it can 
be communicated, among primitives, except by verbal explanation and 
teaching, and the direct absorption by lli« learner of what is being said 
and done. It is evident that most of wbal boys or girls Icam in this way, 
especially during the Important fomnalive years of ehildhood, is brought 
to them through the medium of the family. There are other agencies 
through which lliey learn, but in the earliest years the role of the family 


■ * [E muHl noE be undfimo-jd by ihti that lhe lamily cterywberr cnjioyi » owia^ly 

of thEM funcla^M, Ainong the (nalemallr onganiMd tribe* of iwrlhw«|cra Melt- 
ive«!e, Ehc niolher"* hroEhrr, who belongi In S diffcrFOl houMhold thw Itel Of 
hit wjEhw, ujurpi ItWUiT of the fijnelicma more ^oomwnly exereiswl ^ lb® faEli«; 
he, ralher Ebon hSi ililer's huihand, I* the chief auardiaJi of her chaHrtfi and the 
person lorgeSy respcjouble for ihelr educition-r . - ^ , j ■■ t l* 

* An interealins, lIwuRh rare, forra of famiTy orfianlialion haa been ne^crit™ uy 
F, G, Speck among aomc easlem Algonquin iribes* Tho tribe hern » »nbdivid^ 
itiio s numLier ol fimnics, each inclydlnf ccrEam relaEi™ m addition to^ine 
primal tiurieua of parnvte and childreD, The p^e^^m^^eBcc of the falhcr la 
Ajwociateil with each family m hunling tcmiofy of vaiytnf m which lu 
memljcrs ctalm cacluiive huniinE priviJegrt, the latter beini Eo eirang™ 

only by ftpSCial MrangemenT, The botindarita of auch hunElnft icffiEOriaa an: marlccd 
■I Tarying iniefvilfl hy naluraJ or artificial itpa-poalB. The Indiin* hpif^ very 
cIbu idea of lhe rspanw and limila of iheir ncipcClive Icrriioriea, PTofcMor 
Speck wju able lo tetUfC from h» informanl* a wriea of map*, drawn urtdrf hu 
direciwn, on which Ehe bonndiriea of family tetriiori« are indicated (C/, Ms 
‘family Hnniing Timloriw afld Social yfc of Varloiie AlROnkiaii of the 

Otiawa Valley; GenlolicaJ Survey, voL I*XX, Ottawa, Canada, > Such 

rfloHaJ organjratiofU, delimhifla huntii^St and other p«ro*aliT^ are fiot nnl^wa 
elaewhere in ^^o^h America, end have alaO been reported from A wtraifa, but ihn ^ 
Hciaiion of the iftititulion wiih a faiuily ayBtem leeina peenhir to Or, Specie a 
tfibee^ 
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i$ 0Vi^rwhelni[ng[y pre|>ondpr0nt TJie significance of iAh? famHy as a 
transfer pninl of cuUura cannol be overistmiatedr It scrv'ca its a bridge 
between the general in>iiE, belwecn *fathcJ^ iitid sons/ 

The familyt in ihi* basks sensie, is, of universaL aioong mort 

advanced hinloric peoples^ but it will Ihj wen from die above t!iat Jt ia 
aUo ubiquitous and iin|K»riarit among primitJvea,^ Hblory. we know, 
is rich in special and local forms of the family. For e^Bm|jlej the patri¬ 
archal family, ccnlring about il 5 male masler^ as among the Hebrews; or 
the highly institulionniized and sanctified faioUyi w’hich becomes the 
baw of n lusty' and picturesque ancestor w'orThipK as in China and Japan. 
These types of the faMily^ however^ belong to conditions very different 
from the primitive. 

Another form of blood-relatlonsbip bond is discovered in the 
ami^phous group of biood relatlmSu consisting of individuals, male 
and female, who are designated by difierenl terms eKpressIng kinship: 
motherj fadierr brother, sisler, uncle, auntt cou*iin, elc. Such groups of 
blood-kindred, with their adhering ^indew.s’ exist among all peoples, 
primitive and modem. Any discussion of bloodsrelnlives niu^ include 
the in-law group, as the two kinds of kinship constantly intertwine, both 
sociologically and lermi no logically. Of this the primary' unit itself Is 
an i Must ration, as the children ate related by blood botli to mother and 
falher+ whereas the pBrents may be and often are related merely by 
marriage, thus introducing two indaw groups into the blood group. 
From this angle, a family Is a social knot through which two potential 
in-law' groups become such In, fact. 

Primitive relationship terms are often designated by the somewhat 
misleading term VlassificatoryJ Ify this la meant that a kinship term Is 
uaed fo designate not merely an individual related to one in a certain 
definite way but also other individuals related to one In a different way. 
Thus the term ^innthcr^ will not only be used to designate onc’^ own 
mother, but also the mother's sisters and her brsi cousins and p^^rhaps 
still other women even more remotely related to tbe speaker. The term 
for Tather^ may he used in a similar fashion to designate one^a own 
fatherp the father^s brothers, his first eouslnsp and so on. Or again, the 
motheYs brother and the ffilheYs sister's husband will be covered by 
one terniTi or the father^s sister and the mother*® brother's wife. Or one 
term may be u®ed for the father's suiter, her daughter, her daughter's 

* Apart fmift thi" uicipfan weietj of PIaEoV Rfpu6tlcy and Htting; aAL^e th« lOEiie- 
whM abetranl erprdnimi of Spuia after wbieh ibo RepaUic wak pirtlaJtjr pai- 
ttmed. wc murt Wk Eo nwdEm condiEianiL to find ■ society In wfikh ihti fAmHy 
ftpcmi Ed have ^ouElived lEa uiefujflcss,* nol^ u lome think, hdpelrwly and 
pcraulwnElf, hnt finffickntl^ jd to leqaire m radical Tcvamping. 
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daughter A great many such estcnairjrw in iJae uses of lelationshtp 
lemis are found throughout primitive termiflologiea of relationship. In. 
contracting Uirsc klnflhip systems with our DVfcn+ for example the English^ 
the term Vlassiricalory’ is justified for ihe former only in so far ac the 
terms for the imirH^diate family — father, motJicr^ hrolher^ sisterp son, 
dauglitcr — are alvreyn usni hy us to designate a relative standing to the 
speaker in one particular degree of relationship, vihereas just these 
terms ore in primitive gystcins most frequently extended to cover entire 
clnsses of relative*. On the other hand, such terms as ^uncle* and ^nuot' 
arc used by us in a clossiBcatory way to designate father’s or molher^s 
brother, father's or mother’s sisler, whereas in primitive terminologies 
^ounl* is often used for ffltfser\ not mothcr^s, sister, ^uncic^ for mother’s, 
not father's, brolhcTT the terms 'uncle' and *aunt* being in such insrances 
used in a deseriplive, not a classihestory way. At the same time it is im¬ 
portant to remember, as liearing upon the status of the familyt that in 
many primitive tribes the knns used for the immediate mcmliers of tlic 
family are cilher dUtiuguished from the same terms in their extended 
uses by the addition of some particle, or terms corresponding to 'owti^ 
are used, or a distinction is implied in the context of the conversation^ 
Family is family, whatever the system of relationship or uses of terms.^ 
It must not be imagined that these extensions in the uge of term* 
represent hul terminological issues. Far from iL First of nlh relalion- 
ship terms afe often employed in place of our personal nnmeSt the lat^ 
ter being reserved for special, generally rerempniah odcosions.'* Then 
again^ special rules of behaviour, proscriplivc and prescriptive, ofle-n 
apply to oertaiti relatives. Apart from the multifarious and, of course, 
ubiquitous fniicliong of parents towards children and the only less 
numerotis ones of children towards parental the molheFa brotJief is a 
relative who, particularly In maternally organised socieliei, occtipies fl 
place of special prominence^ often above that of the father. In such 
tribes, as already nolodj it h the mother’s brother, not the father, who 
ataudg in the very centre of the social complex in all matters pertaining 
to rituals, education, inheritance-, and control of property. Again there 

• Whiltf ihifl ffubiccl cARtlQl te diHaitml fwr* in errSIcr detiU, tnaipare liic bk- 
tion on AufllnJiin ciaiiHs ind {ppu $4^ Kf|.). 

*' An interfatini; illuirniEbDn of ikiw nsccar* inMan^ the Imqiwift, wKw*. *a we 
shiLli *ee, ft ficpherw ttul€r'B son) ond N yenmuer brother ire ifie ratwl coaiimn nac- 
esuors lo a chirrs oflke Ikilli lh«e lennB ire hr the Imqwaii in ft ctaftsifi- 
ieni|«L Still, in ilia vjwrt majorLty of catue*. il Ib the oirn luttff'ft WUI or oum 
ysjianKcr brother wh& & chief. 

■It TTftj fthowti in the ftsclion on rrliiciati bow ffpportftnt it if for 4n under- 
slandinE of primilive fttlilude* to ippmiftle thii rtluclftnce to uie pcnoRdl name* 
IDQ frwJj. 
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the AD-cnllcd moliicr-in4aw laboo^ a wfd<?spTead casEom Jn many cuh 
luroJ districts accordifig tcj which all famUlarity and eiren convcraalion 
ape forbidden bclw^nni wndn^law and moiher-in-law. Less slringtnt reg" 
control not infrec|yenclv the rRlaliott?i of daughler-in-law and 
fatherdn^laii'. In Melanesia, as both Hi vers nnd MaJiriowidti have BhowTit 
the l^^JllrLeJ^ion l>etween social behaviour and partirulor relaiivea Jb 
especially frequent and important In Australia, again, tlie right to 
^ marry, in fact almost the duty to do ao+ belongs to cert Bin groups of 
related individuals within phratrvT class, or suh-class liaiiL!i, who are 
from birth on designated as 'husbands' and Vlves/ Here definite duties 
are assigned to groups of relatives at ceremonies: also, when the hunters 
return from the chRse, fond is apportioned to individual in accordance 
with their relationship slatuSh 

All interesting and amusing form of behaviour between relatives is 
the ao^jalled 'joking-relationship’ of the Plniiis Indians. Dr. Lowie in a 
recent hnok^ The Crow fndmn^, gives some illtistratinns of the custom 
among this people^ A joklng-relationship obtains between the sons and 
daughters of fellow-clansmen (descent here is maternal). The particular 
behaviour might take a humorous turn. Thus, ^if a man recognizee a 
wagon Outside a house as bis jokiiig-relative^fl! the fancy might seise him 
to reverse front and rear wheels- Under ordinary eircumstanoes the owmer 
would siiow resenInwrnt, hut not as soon as be discovera the identity of 
the joker 1 then he must not get angry^ be merely bides his chance for 
getting even.' * When a man or woman baa committed an objectionahle 
act, the jckfng-relatives have the privilege of publicly jeering at the 
persoiu There are also other regulations of behaviour lietween relatives. 
With his own brother^ or clansmanwife a man is on terms of greatesi 
familiarity: he may treat hia wifeV sister with utmost freedom and she 
will retuprocate in kind.^*’ Brethers^in^Jaw^ niay apeak to one anotlier 
lightly oh impersonal matters, but any kind of obscenity, in act or 
word, is forbidden, A brother and a aiater may discuss important mat- 
ters together, hut are enjoined from chatting or being lugettier by them^ 
solves. 1 might ndd to this that in certain parts of hlclanesia where the 
brolher-aisler taboo is pronounced, eentiment runs so high on these 
matters ihai one of twin siihlings b often put to death as soon as bom on 
necouril of their objectionable intimacy in prenatal life. 

While in Australia the matrimonial correlates cf relationship are ex¬ 
ceptionally conipjcuaust in view mainly of their prescriptive character, 
relatives of varying degreea were prohibited from intermarriage or xx 

* R. H. Lowie. Craic fitdietis, p, 22, 
p, 2SL 
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contact among all peoples and at all lima. Aitiotig tJiese prohibit ions 
some nre paiticulai-lv general and drastic: mother and son, father and 
daughter, brother and sialer, in the order named, stand at the head of 
the list. Nat one of ih^ s&x lahoos^ categorical ihough the)' are, has re¬ 
mained ^haJly free from iofraefion-—oliL^ide the law^ and even, in t^er- 
lain enceplional in<^ajices, inside the low, as among the Pharaohs o£ 
Egypt or the lings of Bantu Negroes—but barring these exceptional it 
must lie said that these particular taboos are everywhere reinforced by 
the so-called *horror of incest/ an ematlimal reaction of somewhat mys¬ 
terious origin, which is by no nwans jeslricled in in range to these pri¬ 
mary sex taboos, but readily extends at least to ihe major sex proliihi- 
tiorts prevalent in a given communify.” 

The two kinds of relationship groups so tnr discussed—the family 
Euid the comprehensive group of blood-relatives and *in-laws''—difTcretU 
though they are, have certain elemenU In common £ both are biological 
and bilatciaL The individuaU of a TeJaiionship group ore united by 
actual lies of blood, and these ties branch out in both lairral directions^ 
through the mother as well as the father. ThU represents in an extended 
form the busid fact that the family itself is bilateral, in ao far as the 
parents are related to their children by actual bonds of blood, and the 
childri;^ are related to each other through both parents. Husband and 
wife, on the other hand, need not be relaled lo each other except In 
tribes whero cross-cousin marriage is general or obligatory (as in 
Australia)/* In general, however, it may be remarked that in rtmall 
communities—provided exogamy does not prevail—all individuals of 
the local group soon become interrelated. Then, of course, all marriages 
constitute o sort of inbreeding, married couples being, If only in a re^ 
mold way, relaled by blood/* 

It eMmfl IsiHty fair to doobl chat parcbnartalrfi^ will nltimilelr fwrciSdi a 
latufarlDry prarclwlnpicat inlerprdtiliftn of iha 'bottar of inf eat/ Freud hai 
■U but cone] naively that incHtiioua lertJcnciea represept ona of the nw^l tl(«plF 
rooted iinpulae* of I he uadividuil. If I hen cutturc brina^ with it a ncattifd sE- 
litiidc towudj Ine(*tiiai4a udJoih— ftitd here further perc bo logical aitd prttupa 
ao^iulii^ldciJ sourtdiaj; w required is lo the why and Aoip— it Ps to he expected that 
theae etriluds would beeocne reinforee^l by (sutt formJdBble banfwi which bectrine 
htitlretwed by powerful em&tioFia, a “horror* of iai;c4t.^ 

1CroaA-eou»in roarriage n marrisfe between ilia children nf a woina.n and laoa* 
uf her Imilher. iJid eofivertely. 

teTIlit ii wbat Boas hiW to lay in ihia conrvfilin, with epecia] reference to 
the Eakiran of Smith Sound in North CreHmland. Trom all wa kivow, it awnaa 
extrofiqdy unlikely^ thii ihti coninmniif «ver coiuiated of mure than ■ few hun¬ 
dred Individiida, , , . [Ill hat been cut off frwm ihe outer world for very Jonf 
periocil; and while tbere may have been acenHOn* of new indivlduali fiWffl out- 
iide o®ce ea^b cenlury+ oft the wboia it hai reasained cosiplefdy iwliled. tl » 
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TTic blood-gtou |>5 hdw to be consillerfsd are of a different oj-der- They 
are ncilher purely bjolegical (wilh one ctceptioii) nor bilateral. Thcjse 
groups are the clan, |Ecns/* dual division {or moiety K ibe zuaternal or 
paterzial family (bioio|;icall> and the Australian el$9d. From a bioLogi'- 
cal standpoint it is justifiable In class all of these groups In the 
category of blood-relationshfp^ In SO far as all of them contain nuclei 
of lilood ielativeSf iT.'hile the niatcmal or paternal family comprises only 
actual blood-fclatjves. There is^ moreover* additional reason for class- 
ing tlicse social units with the relationship category “psychologically, 
in the minds of die people lliemselves, the individliala in these social 
nnitfp arc related. This staius does not depend on the presence^ or al> 
seneo of actual blood^tie?, but is p-iychological—n ^Icgal Bction+^ These 
gtou|.^n with the e^iception of tlic maternal family, may thus be dosig* 
naled as pseudo-biologicaL in ao far as their biological character is at 
least in part lictillousu 

Of the groups just enumerated the cian and are by far the most 
important. A cion can be defined os follows; It comprises individuals 
portly related by blood and portly conceived as so relatedl zl hi hcredl^ 
tary {n person is born into a elan) ^ it is uriilaLeroJ (the children beloii|^ 
to the clan of the motherK Widiout mcludiiig them in the dehnitzon, 
two additional features must be added, for conipletenees: a clan aLmost 
always has a name, and more often than not it b erogamous, thai is, 
there b no marriage within the clan. The definition ol a gens b the 
samoT except that the children follow the father. 

Sibs have a far-flung distribution in the primitive world. As one 
surveys these units in dilTereni geograpliicaJ areas, acores of diHerences 
appear, in size, number^ and funciinnsH In North America, for eiamplet 
the Iroquoian Mohawk and Oneida have only three cl ana each, while 
die other irihea of the league have at lca:^t eight each. The adjoining 
Algonquin Delaware have three clans, among the southern Siouan tribes- 
the Omaha have ten geutes^ while the other similarly orgiuiired tril>es— 
the Iowa, Kansas, Osage^ etc.—have iriore tlian ten each but less than 
twenty-five. Tlie Winnebago ha ve twelve cl ana. .4a contrasted will] this, 
tlie Tlingit and DaJda have fifly or more clans eaoh^ while the southern 
Kwok lull iFicem to have had considerably more than thal. In the South¬ 
west, the Hopl, Zuni, and other tribes ha^e at least as many clans as the 
Tlingit and Haida, and sonic have more^ and tlie ^nic applies to some 

tbpnefore ohviuliB ^ . . that tJI tb« indlividiDalB |af dik I'rihfi^l iQt|«£ be inEer- 

tdiird ihrouzEb iheir rrmoie anceMry.^ (Iftr Mimi e/ Pnmitii't Mm, p. 02, > 

Dr. Lewie ha* inln?duced the leim db to cover bhili ebn and gntk Wbmever 
the -ifitTefesce between ihe two ii not iiEiporlJinn Jt £b a coavement term to unv 
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tribes in tlie SoutlienaL la those CflUfornian trilea which hove gentes the 
nujuber oi ihea* unils soctiis bdiucwIiaL liiiilEed^ perhaps felling below 
iJic North Pacific Cooist figures^ In Africa, with the thirty^dd E^fatida 
gentes^ fiome tribes of the Centre and East hnvc more than one hundred 
tlani nr gplne^^. Granted j^iniiiar populaticnal conditions, the melU- 
plidt^ of these social units is, of conrse* correlated with a relative 
paucity of individuals in each- In Africa, where population is much 
denser than in America or AyBlralia+ single gentes may comprise many 
thousands of jnenihers^ scattered over a wide territory. 

The varinbilily in functions is equaJly conaptcuous. There are great 
differences in the way a sih system is inter woven with the rest of culture. 
The variations are slriking^ Among the Tlingit and Haida the dan as¬ 
tern enters actively into nearly ail aspects of life—artt mythology, ccc^ 
nomic pursuiu, politics, ecremonlalism. Among the Iroquois the clam 
are the carriers of the all-important BDcio-polilical functions of the 
League. Tlic Zufii claus^ as Kroeber has emphnaiaed^ merely stand for 
a method of counting descetit. In Africa^ barring onoiialonal industrial 
specialization of gentes, these unit* often rcprcscnl little more tJuin very 
wide aiid loo»e groups with a emumou name and a common taboo. The 
Bibs of OiiEruJ Australia^ Bnallyt have become almost purely ceremonial 
in characler; they aie magic-working associations, having shed all olhei 
functions, if they ever possessed them. 

Wbetj one compares I he clans of two areas in gTeatcr detail, conlrasta 
eland out even more strikingly. Thus, among the Iroquois, the clans, m 
addition to having a bird or animal name, control exogamy, own ceme¬ 
teries and perhopks fields for cuhavation, elect ceremonial offidalsp and 
play a deBnite part in the election of federal chiefs; wherens the clans 
of the Tlingit and the Haida have local nmnei and elect dan ehiefa, 
own hunting and fishing territories, and are dlstinguiahed from each 
other by a series of ceren^onial end mythological ptcrogalives —a clan 
myth, a clan carving or set of eBnungs, clan ceremonial dances with 
accessories, a dari song or set of soups*. The clans here are also ei- 
ogamoua but merely a* quirts of the maior units, the maieliesT which are 
the real carriers of tJie matrimonial function*. Perhaps the greatest con¬ 
trast betw^ecn the Northwest Coast and Iroquois dpns lies in the fact 
that in the former area the dan* have dllferent rank tn accordance with 
the privileges and supernatural power* claimed by the component in¬ 
dividuals; whereas among the Iroquoig p don is n elan, no leas and no 
more, noiwiihstauding the fact that boqic of the dans comprise maternal 
fanuiies wftb hereditary League chieftainships, while other clans, though 
comprising niateriial families, have no siich chieftainship*. DifFerenl as 
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iht oi th« Haltla and TUngit may ht from lKo9C of the Troquoia^ 
ihcctana of biith groups appear relatively similar whan contrPHted nvith^ 
sayt the genlcs of I he Baganda \i'ith theJr double or Lriple tolama and 
their cftste-Jike apeda Li ration in industrial Tuiietiona and in services to a 
king. 

Correlated with sojiie of the difTerencoa in the functions of clans is the 
relation oL a clan system to the family system in flie same tribe. Thus, 
among the TLingtt and llaida, once more, I be family is divided against 
itself by the Intrusion of the elan principle. The inheritance of prO|Wty 
and privileges glides along tiie edges of the family, as it were, the main 
line of transfer being from ntatcmal uncl^ to nephew or from falher-in' 
law Id sondn-lawr In the old days of clan feuds^ moreover^ dan al- 
leginnce here counted for more than family allegiance: fathers and sons 
met in deadly combat prompted by bonds Stronger tlian those of the 
family hearth. Among the ZunI, on the other hand, the family is but 
little impressed by ihe elan division within its midst^ — for here also dan 
members do not inEermarry — and attends to ils many economic, educa¬ 
tional, and domestic functions almost wholly undisturbed by the pres¬ 
ence of another social grouping. f 

A coiupsHson of sihs in different geographicol areas^ it will he seen, 
discloses striking dissimilarilies and even contrasts in the number of 
sib units in a tribe, in the number of mdJviduaU in each unit, in sib 
functions, in their relative importance as carriers of the group culture, 
in their rdalions, finally, to the family. 

The impression might thus he conveyed that the sib represenls a 
wholly ftcliEious category corresponding to no one reality, tlmt it is but a 
tertUt more useful in the scientist a study, with its Bbstractionlst mdlna.^ 
lions, than'realistic in connotation or univocal in meaning. 

Fortunately, it is not necessary to accept so extreme a conclusion. 
Whatever the differences^ clans and gentes^ wherever found, have ctr^ 
tain traits in coitiDion, Among these w-e can recognuEe the traits indicated 
in the definitions of clan and gens: the hetion of biood-relalion^ip^ the 
herrdllary charoctert the iinilatcraJ aspect^ as wcl] as a sib nattie« 

The characteristic of having a name might be thought artificiai and 
trivial who or what in this world does not carry a name? And yel, there 
is significance in this tnilL It will be noted that of the social grouputga 
here enumerated only two almost always have n name: the local group 
and the sib.** Families, in primitive society, usually remain nameless^ 
the malernal families of the Iroquoia or the paternal ones of Ontong- 

ihcvr itliaaE be Added tbine irnrlly Ati*trtliata utJla, the fTawf ^nd iELh- 
ctus, which jJn liAfe i3Airi«L 
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lava have no relntJonahlp graupa are aLi^aya namelesB; ao are, 

AS a ruJe^ ^ge, generalinut and sen gr^^upa. Eveti dual divisJona and 
phratries, while named al limi^ are often aomele!^. But the ImaI group 
and the eib have names, with but rare e^^eeptlons. In the case of tlie 
lalEer unita, moreover, the name earritis with It certain BOclological 
implications which are absent in the case of the local name. An in¬ 
dividual frotn A joeaJ group with a name wanders off and marri^ else¬ 
where. Fiis cfiiLdtcn and grandchildren may sLill refer to or at Leoft 
know ol hb local provenience; but barring excepllons, hii great¬ 
grandchildren and their children will have forgotten it. The imported 
local name disappears from the new locality + U b different with a clan 
or n gens. These survive as lung as any perwns are left—mole in gentile, 
female in clan socle!y—to pass on the sib name. In coses where patri+ 
local residence is combined with paternal desceuU or metrilocal resi¬ 
dence with mulernnl descent^^* the survival of a sib in a locality is as¬ 
sured as long AS procreating indlvidoab are left, male in the former case, 
feniale Ln the latter. Where descent and residence are not of one type^ 
a sib can more readily disappear from a locaZityi but tt will continue —~ 
BOtncwdiereT through its nomer under the conditions afready stated. 

Four cultural features deserve attention hcrc+ all linked with «ihs in 
their geographical distribution: blood-rei'cnge^ adoption^ crogantyt and 
totembm. Nut lhal any of thw features are iDvariable cumpouiona of 
siba or never occur witboiU them. The opposite is true. In other words 
|be atAlement just mode should be understood to mean tbat the associa- 
iion or linkage of these fenturcs with sibs is so frequent as to constitute 
an ^adheaion^ f TjIor), 

Before launching upon the subject of c^togamy^ a few words about 
blood-revenge and adoption. In il£ broadest aspect blood- vengeance bas^ 
of course, nothing to do witli sibs or any other kind of social unit, Tkla 
custom represenls one of the most widespread and probably one of the 
earliest reactions of mankind, of the nature of eye for eye. Specifically, 
it nicana here death for death. The puniahment for murder is deaik, 
and the ptmiahmeot b not exercisetl by society through any representa¬ 
tive or legal agency, hut by tliose most closely affeclcd by llie death ol 
the victim, his kin* In this form then, blood-vengeance acquires a social 
chBracler. One step further^ and we find the principle of communal 
responsibility entering the situation. The death of the victim is avenged 
by the killing not necessaj-lly of the culprit bimself hut of anyone of hts 
kin^ In this form the custom Is widespread In connexion with sib$: a 

najdnace ii pitrilocal. ihe wde h*f btulund al fall village; when 

residence ii maliilDcili. [he huibnod >01114 bli wife aE her viltjtAc. 
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ub-mut^ for a sib-mitlr. Bui it alio occur* in famillea, especlall^i- in w- 
cieli^a beyoticl the primitive. Wc find it funcdoning today among ibe 
mounlainf^r* of die Coucasus, a* well as those of Keotucty. 

Adoption also is in it* base mdcpendciit of and, perhaps, ameccdenl 
to the emergence of aib*, ft* p&ycho-sociologkal roots must probably be 
seen, in the desire, sDciaJly smtctifiedi^ to lake cfife of unattached children 
and of odulta n ithout a social paaaport^ Particulftrly in cases of die latter 
type die bcticfit is luiituaJ^—the adult thus adopled finds in ihc new rela^ 
tionship a Docial security whtcii he badly needs, wheiea* the adopting 
group enhances its oiaji-powerp an imporianl consideration in primilive 
conditions. This latter aspect is well illustrated by die custom^ common 
among American Indians and eliiewhcrep of adopting prisoners of war 
to conifiensate die group lor iU own losses in kiiled and captured^ This 
kind of ad option is in its typical form administered by a sik After sub- 
milting to the ritual of a blood-covcnanl* die adopted member becomes 
pan and parcel of the sib eoinmiiaiiy. In the eourse of this rite the blood 
ol die outsider is in many instanees actually permitted to mix widi that of 
a member of the adopting sib< n blood-vessel being slit open in an arm of 
both for die purpose. The sense of bloud kinship in a sib ia well exempli- 
Bed by this cuarom. ft must also be Teincmberml that families, clans, ind 
even larger groups of pieople, such as tribes, could be and were thus 
adopted, nn pccaaicn, as wbeu die Delaware Indians were adopted by 
the Irof|uoia^ in diis case in die capacity of 'asai^nt eeokSf' aymbolLEcd 
by a com>pcstlCi a boct and petticoats. This incident, be it nolcd+ bad 
about it nothing humiliating to the Delaware, contrary to die statement* 
of writers who misunderstood the custom. 

The association of eibe with exogamy and lotemlam is much more 
striking. Exogamy is an all but universal associate, while totemism ii 
an exlraordinarily common one. Leaving toleniism for later considera¬ 
tion, let us first turn to exagamyp 

Clan and gentile exogamy—the rule to marry outside one*s own sib 
unit^ig so geaerai a feature that it may here be assumed to be prac¬ 
tical Jy universal. Hut there is a difiieuJty. in cases tike those of the Crow 
and the Delaware clans, or the elans of the League Iroquois^ or die goiras 
of India and the African genteSt the exognmous issue is clear: a sib 
member is proliibiteii from marrying in his or her own sib unitp and 
must lofik for a male outside-, in one of the other siba- 
The situation becomes more complex when other tribes are con^ 
sidered. Among the Tiiogit and Haida, for example-, there is no mar¬ 
riage within the clam but on further inspection it appear* dial the 
exogamuus rule really applies to the moiety: marry outside your own 
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moiety into tiio otlier one. As the clans are comprised in the mai-etics 
end no clan is found In both nioietiesK it fallows thm there is also no 
marriage wdtliifi clon^ A sJrailar situation obtains in AiifiEralian 

tribes organ ii^od like the Dieri, 

In all such instances the moiety h the real exogamou^ uiiilf while 
the exogamy of the ciuns may be designated as drrivaHvt^ This becomci 
clear when one considers that the rule w'hich prohibits marriage In 
one^s own clan also applies to marriage with a;jy clans of the some 
moictyi Ums: ^ 


Moiety ji 
(comprialng 
eJana 
(?a* * U 


^ marries 


^ Moiely B 
(comprising 
clans hf, 
bj- . *) 


An man may not marry an o^ w^omanx nor may he merry on 
or a, woman; he marries any woman of moiety B; etc. 

It is as if one were to say that in o fuothait game a Harvard freshman 
IS pitted against a Yale junior. Even though objectively correct ibe 
statement would be misleading, in so far as the groups pitied against 
each other are the caiiege recFnj, whereas the classes do not figure as 
units in the garnet but merely indirectly as subdivisions within the col¬ 
lege body. 

Further complication? ari^ upon an analysis of tribes organized like 
the Auslralian Kantilnroi or Warrarnimga, Here both the negative and 
the positive marriage regulations are drastically determined, whereas the 
clans or geiites, w^hiie exogamons de facto, do not appear os units in 
either connexion^ Take tlie cose of the Kamiiaroi—the tribe is divided 
into two phratriea or moieties^ each moiety is subdivided into two 
^cla^ea* and also into a number of clans, thus: 


Moietjcat 


11 


Classes! 


A B 


(i?-) a, + ffj 

Clans: (b-) b^^hJ 

fe « ) Cl + Cj 


Marries 


C D 

h+h (-/) 


Marriage follaws class: A marrira D, H mniries C. Now class A con¬ 
tains a„ and which are parts of clans b, and e. Sitnilarly^ 

class B contains o^ b, and whicb are the other parts of clou* u, b 
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and c. Arid so alsn With cinsscs C and D. As lo marriage, ihen* the clan 
serlionfl tr^. and a, of clans n. b and c have common obli^alioni and 
r(?strictionst lliey marrv fK but may nol marry B nr -L. The same Jaolds 
llirouphout. So that the rmlrimoniBl regulations referring to seciinm fli 
(clan a) are qaile differenl from those for (clan a ): the first marries 
£>, the second. C. From the slandpoinl of marriage rcgtilalion, on m 
poi^itive side. I he clan ia divided against itselL As to the negative side, 
the ^itoation is the aanie, as can lie easily figured out. This is what is 
meant fry paying that Use clan here is not an "esogsnioiiB unlh either 
positively of negatively. 

From an examination of all such tribes—and their nutnher is large— 
one mi^bt <ierive die ini|jrwsion that the alleged universality of sib 
exogamy represents but another superannuated dogitia, that clans and 
gentes, while exogamnus in many instancesp have in olhcrs no connexion 
whatsoever with matrimony. 

Tbia concIuGiDn would be erroneous. Of the fundional charactcristicts 
of sibfti, exogamy most still be regarded as the most persiplenl. But liow^ 
it will be asked+ can this proposition he ra^onciled with the complica-^ 
tions outlined in the foregoing? A glance ai t)ie world pielure of sib 
exogamy furniBhes the answer. First, there are Irihes where sibs appear 
as exogarnous units. Then come other tribes where the presence of ex- 
ogamous moieties or phratries prom pi one to describe die exogainy of 
(he minor imits as derivative. Final I y+ there are still other tribes-^ 
primarily those of Australia — w'hcre each sib comprise sceiions with 
dieir own positive and n^ative matrimonial rcgulaliona. But one fact 
holds true: with only such exceptionp as all social 1nws^ ure subject to. 
intermarriage within fi ub is nnuhere permitted. One is forced to con¬ 
clude that in the absence of moieties, phfalri«+ and classes, sib exogamy 
would still obtain, junt as it does when these social unils stand akme. 
In other w^ords, it is in the nature of sibs, as groups of blood«relBtivcs, 
actual or ai^umed, to function cxogamously — ^in the negative &enae of s 
taboo on ifitermarriage within the Unit—and in all but very" few in&tancea 
they do So,** 

It must be noted here that while the family and local group are basic 
in modem as in primitive society, relationship, age, and sex groups, 
though more important among prlmllives, [>ersisl in an attenuated form 

For fun her dettib AufttriJiu locial difriftioni ecc pp. 343 

For pwticuUrH- ihe iludiifit it rofcrreil ti> ibe araplE litcTilnrc on Exoasair. 
Here only ihh «lKiy]d be adtled: TllOllRh i^prcifieqUr congenial wilh iibl^ eioj^acHy 
dho occiiri in connexion with other bocUI unit*, fcuch ■* phntrie* and tBOielNSO 
I frOi^ueiitly) or Jocal groupi (Ino freiltjcnlly). 
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in piodern civjJiz^Upp, wherejis c^ons^ genLeSr m^L^rnal fomilieSp moie^ 
liw, phratries, and ‘classes* are peculiar la primitive soctely. hi other 
words, the unilateral hereditary principle^ in the draatic form in which 
it operates in these groupinp^ is foreign to the apiril of our socioJ life. 
The principle Itiieif is, of course, present In connexion with the inherit^ 
Alice of property and the fantiJy naniOf but it does not figure ae a basis 
for tile formal ion of a definite liereditar)^ group into which an Individual 
is horn and to which Jic bclonga Orttil death—or beyond^ in defiance of 
marriage ties and local residence. 

Of tliesc unilateral primitive groups the &il> is the one having the 
widest distrihuliun. It is therefore not surprising that slhs should have 
been regarded as not only charaeleristic of primitive society hut as uni- 
versaL at n ccriain ^tage- TliiSj of course^ is not the case. 

Daat difijmfij or such as those of the TIingIt and Haida^ 

froqnois. Winnebago, Omaha^ elc.^ as well ^ numerous Auslralian and 
Melaucfliait tribes^ ore like sibs in many wayjL They are hereditary and 
unilateral, either inaternal or paternal. Usually but not alw^ays, they 
have nfunes. They also comprise blood relativesv real and assumed, al¬ 
though the sense of reJstiotisliip here is weaker than in the smaller kin 
unit. The moiety is a much more populous group; the very fact* more- 
overi that ii is, as a rule, subdivided inlo minor units with strong reb- 
lionship bands„ is apt to weaken this element in the moiety 

Functionally^ joi>ieriep are no more uniform than are clans, j^lmong 
the [roquolsi the phralrieg^ which here are also moieties or dual divi¬ 
sions, attend primarily to ceremonies. Camea, such as ball and Lacrosse, 
are also |>layed between phratricSi Thr phralrles have the oh ligation of 
burying each other^s members. Also^ the phralrie groups of clan ehJels 
are the two br^dies to which the name of the candidate for chieftainahip 
is submitted by the matron of a maternal family* before the name is 
p»5rd on to the council of the League for final ratification. 

Among the TIingIt and Haida the moiety plays a distinctly different 
role. There is a moiety chief, an oiTicial unknown among the ]rn^|uols. 
In io far as the moieties are named after birds and animals—Eagle 
and Raven among the Haida, Raven end Wolf among the Tlingit—the 

From fftieSi an nhe Above Ewo 01 her types of AOCIaI diviatea* RSiirt be 

dMiniralRhcd. DuaJ divieioTu JiAve been drscHbed Amorvit the Yuetd IcdlfiR*. hat 
iirtr ihcM |!Toiip« ire pur^ilv ceremonii] and inHead of eAiaipruinB cianv, 
cut tbciQ, AO thel eacti cIah conlaiiu membero of both divEN^on*# DuaI diriAionP of 
EhJa tjpc liAve no eonaexion with bfood reTituinp^hip. 

Then tbfre are phrttrtea like iJbe aii of the Crow or iboK i>f hohi SouEhwm 
lTlb«L Tbeve araupa aJan C^impHee elen« ia aubdiviiiotH but bare* once moro, oo 
conneibn wilh blood'irletmitaliip. Many jdirairica. no daubu represent second^ 
arj AH^Actaii^na of rUna, nn a cefeEdontak ■nylhlcA]^ of aoiae Ochcr baaik 
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tn>llicildgie 9 flnd traditions of Uic iwo lialves of the people arc very dif¬ 
ferent^ Among ilie TJingil the moietSia Jiave one importafit ceremonial 
funetion, oa the potl^lchea ore here given hot ween the never in 

the Same innieiy+ There is alsoi as among Hie iroquoia^ reciprocal burlaK 
But the principal ftindion of tlie Xorthwe^t moieties is the control of 
marriage—they are rigorously exogamous. 

In Central Australia the nioletica ore connecled with Intermarriage 
in so far as no unions arc pcririitted within a phratry. They also figure 
as a basis of local grouping in camping, tn preparation for the iniichi* 
uma ceremonies members of the opposite p}imtry onnounDe the lime at 
which a eeremony Is to he performed; and^ as part of the ritualistic 
routine itselfp members of the opposite phratry‘ ore charged wills the 
Very serious task of painting the dancers and of adorning them with bird- 
down. 

Not only are reciprocal functions common in moieties^ but the dual 
division of the tribe seems to sLimulato a tendency to cmphastEc con- 
irasts with reference to the two moieties. One moiety is believed to he 
of local origin, llic oilier to hove come from elsewhere; or they are sup¬ 
posed to represen I dilTereiit physical types; or the names are coiilrnst^ 
ing+ as for example^ in the case of the widespread Australian moiety 
names, Englchaw-k (white) and Crow (black). Tlic infection occasion- 
□ My spreads to the investigating ethnologist, who tends to lake tho local 
theories seriously or invents some Blmilar ones of his own. In some itl^ 
stances, of course, the cLhnologbvt^ and even the nptiie?> irmy ht’i rlght.^ 

Two further blood-rclatinnship groups are ihc maitrttat or pafernal 
famiiyand tlie Australjon ciuss, Tlie latter will be discussed in □ special 
section (see pp. 3^1SiHtq+) , hut a few words are due to the former. 

The miitemu] or paternal family occupies an intermediate position 
between a family. In the ordinary sense, and a clan- It is like the bilateral 
family in that It comprises only actual hlood-rcintives. .Also, il frc* 
quently remains nameless. Therefore there attaches to it that vagueness 
of outifiie as a social unit which is characlerisLic of all groups of blood- 
based on remembered relutionahips. WhaE is merely rcmemheired may 
also be forgotten. A name settles such dJlIieuUle^ with one slrokOf Now 
a person's status is fixed at birth, in fact In advance of birth, by the 
hereditary transmission ol the group naitie^ and with it as □ tag, mem- 

S'^fl 13 nirioiu hnw well n dual dtvtfcldiFi irreta iliflf lo all •ocruionf whcje 
gAtneSy conflietfl, pnlJtical are involved. Jt liu oflen 

in deiiHicriei» either tbere are twg panfea or ihe rai lead la poup Eticni44lve* 
■BouE the Iwo leaiiinf one#. In rconujiJDa wiih eleciioni, pmrllsairnEiry dcbalHS, 
TO|iu|| in IpipoTtant inetm- To an Eagldhiwk a CfQw leeaiB bl-ickcr limn 
wheteu lo lafi, ouisfder boih may well appeir oa iptnow»--^ 4 nd frey,, 
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bership in Lhe group h tKsth guaranty and enforced. Bnl die uni¬ 
lateral family, tike ih^ bilsLernl famityi liaa no naitieu 
Tite unilaleraZ family^ then, h like a clan Or gansi. El is, liowcveT, s. 
mtich smatler group, aa a rule at teoBl, and where tt ia combined with a 
ail} DrgBJiiication+ a^ among the Iroquois, there are several uni lateral 
families in each aib. 

Being in principle so nearly like a aib, the unilaleral family haa 
often been identihed and confuacd with that unit by invesligatora. After 
what wan said, it will he clear that the two unita are distinct — ^the nni- 
laleral family is an actual blood group, maternal or palernaL whereas 
a fiib, we know, involves a fiction of relationEbip. 


Chapter XX 


SOCIAL CROUPS AND THEIR FUNCTIONS 
(Continued) 

Groups of Function 

Afl wc syrvty ontc morn ib^ *rrmy of soclaJ forms now pawed Ln 
wiewp one furt sianda onl with great cleanK^: soci^ly Aaj xhed upon 
<t large numbert if uot gH pouibh rtlafionj, ypaliai, iemporai^ and 
biohgical, of m&n i& nature and of man fo man^ Ofid on ike basis of 
these relations social ifii^ujonj have grown up. Firslp tJiere is the spatiaL 
relation, ini pi led in the liftbaiai of a human group. Thb U ihe foundn- 
tion of local groups, villuges^ towns, tribal territories, and stales* Then 
there is the hiologicnJ relation, which appears in two fnrms, aL-tnal 
blood-relationship and sissiimed or ficlitious blood-relationehip (pseudo- 
biological). Actual bJood-reJalionahip is rupresented by the parent-to- 
child and child-to-child bond in the individual famtlyi bilateral; also 
by the matemal or paternal family^ both unilateral; and by ibe group 
of blood-relatives with its adhering nysleni of relationship termSi bi- 
lalerah Fictitious or assumed blood-relalion^hip is represented in such 
groups as the clan, gena^ dual division (in some instances), and the Aus^ 
tralian classes end sub-clawes, all uni later ah Then there is the grouping 
based on sex. And finally come ^e two forms of temporal relarion of 
man to man, os expressed In the principles of age and generation* 

Age, Generaiion^ attd Sex Groups. Three kinds of grouping still re- 
main to be considered- They are of a difl^erent order from dm preceding 
in so lit as the limJtH of these groups cannot be fixed w ith the precision 
attainable in the ca$e of the family, sib, Local group, or even a set of 
relatives United by demonatrable bonda of kinship. These groupings are 
based on age, generation, and 

In all primilive Societies age is an important factor; in some it stands 
out very pronunently. Generally speaking, the following rough clawih- 
cation of individuals obtains practically everywhere. Fir^t come tlie 
infants or babies, who are important enough in their imoiediate families^ 
particularly in relation to their mothers, but not in tlte society beyond. 
Before a name is ceremonially bestowed upon an infant, it in, in many 
primitive groups^ practically outside the society; its life rounta for as 
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little as tJo<a iLs death-' The neit clanjfl ut that of children. These count 
in niany ways. They are stibfect lo instmeiion ia the afTairs of the house¬ 
hold^ in the arts and craflSp the aocompliahments of the hunt and the 
gathering of the product of wild nature. During this period, the chih 
dren usually Legin to participate in boehc at least of the ceremonial ac- 
tiviLies of tlie group, and in tribes such as the Trobriandera tliey bccoJoe 
acquainted, in the roughs with the elements of sex and the lures of sex 
attract Jon. It is in general charocterislic of prunili^e conditions that 
relatively young ebUdren, say of the age of eight or ninCi have already 
absorbed most of the fundamental industrial loebniques, a great deal of 
the ethics and etiquette, and much of the traditional lore of tlie group. 
The next class is that of young men and women, Juat before nnd through 
the period of puberty. At this lime the girls become full-fledged and 
active membeni of the household, while die hoys learn to excel in the 
arU of the chase, and to pay heed increasingly Lo the political and 
religinus teachings of the old men, chiefs, and mcdicine-men+ About 
this lime also the first important initiatoO' ceremonjc* arc performed, 
wherever these are present, lehcrbig the young people—male more 
frequently, female less so—into the early stages of the ceremonial cycle 
and the esoteric knowledge of religious or secret societies. By this 
lime the girU and boys have grown into young nsen and women. This is 
the time for marriage. The youth i» now a warrior, the maiden not 
merely a helper but an independent housewife. Jo the arts and crafts 
the social rules and amenities of dve tribe< they are now thoroughly si 
hume, but in matters of religious oerenioniaL and political import 
they may atill have to cede first place to tlie older men and womens 

The class above this b that of mature men and women. They are full 
members of tlie tribe, participating in oil indusIriEL religious, socioL 
military, and educatlDnsI activities and forming the backbone of family 
life. Tlie last and in aome reapeclfl most important and inlluenlipl class 
is that of old men and, In some tribes* old women, mile these lake a 
1 ms active part in the day-by day activities* their leadership in cere^ 
menial and political matters is pronounced, and they do eicrywhere 
cunstiiuie the great depositories of tradition, figuring as the mou^picce* 
OA it were, of the conservative sialus quo. They know the post. In fact* 
all there is lo be known, and see to it that this knowledge is passed on 
without much loss—or addition.' 

1 TIlji u duc of ibe rujolli wbr newly bem mlanti can » ftldilir be done nWiV 
with, 41 they often are far tnigicaj dt Olher mnlmja. .l* 

■The role of Ihe 'fathera^ in ibe conflict nf *cnef4[*0M ha* been well tHwaaitl 
out in the woika of Mr*. Eliie Ckws Partoni, who hw dealt wilb thu topie in 
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The rigidity wilh which these age cla«^ are reparaled—and ihli 
separalbn is* of course, aiways ftexihlc to a di^ee^—>fariefi among dif¬ 
ferent tribes. Thus the old men are not hy any iticani everywhere u 
Lnflxienlial. in fact aU-pKJwerfuJ, as they are in the AtialraJian geroiUoc- 
Tacy,° nor are the infanL; always as unimportant and uegligihje as they 
seem lo be among some Mcla.ijefiian! tribes.* 

The principle of generation never appears with any great di-Htincl* 
aess, hut if might he described i^cmewliat as follows^ From the stands 
point of the mature men and w-utncjii^ they tiiemselves represent the 
present generation, below this ia the generation ol their children, and 
below this the ii^lpient generation of the grandeliildren. Above die 
present genemtion is that of the mothers and fathers^, and above this the 
waning generation of the grandparents. Tikis rough rlassibeatioii o£ 
tlie geitcralzons is especially nDticeahle in the ?tudy of relationahipSi 
where terms are often used to cover individuaL^ of one or both rexes 
belonging to one gr-neratioii, although, Ln other instances, relationship 
terms also transcerkd the generation JevcI.^ In the course of ethnological 
held work it has also been observed that the memory of informants 
runs most naturally along horiiojitnl generation tinea, fn obtaining 
information of die basis of gumcalogieSt therefore^ it is usually prefer¬ 
able first (d group the questions around individuals i^'ho l>riorLg to the 
eafoe geneiudon, rather than to begin by following up each line of 

u gTHi manir inJcIffl ■» well ss in miwl ^f hrr p^pninr liooks^ Cf^ f^r exuraple, 

TAe and faur and Con^ri^ivnaiitV, 

* TIid pfatige at old b^b is ons vf the eatmiiirks uf primilhre Cuhure. 

While ihr faphiilicsiicin, and halarverd uotlimk of ripening: years con- 

tisuc Td Gtymmand' mpeel in npodem Bocieiy, llir pmlige dt aid spre, Si eoch, 
kju bem fltuiken by ihn i^Wdng; arUficiililT uid vicarianHness of kdowlafigc Mnrd 
ihe ever-[liarcftflJ Fi^ dcinandi which ioeijJ life nukea- u|k^ci ihc energy and vi^aur 
ot its ejurriefjL In a jouEig. boietcraus, inJ hurried caQainiinilyt like ihsE of Ebe 
(JnlEed SEatca si ElEnei fleenm debtiileTr dutelsned. In tiae UniEed SEaEe% in- 
diutriial ssflciilive poeiliaiu ind edueitinnil pnd acsdspkk a* weli^ in inereiAing 
prapartiaii lo ydunf; people. In taraJly Jife^ the pnatisB of [he lli|S^t 
freup IS Tiiabir on ihe decline- In Ehe eyeg of |lie y^Mna* I he SotolM 

d| fomtH diyi are EurruRif into old foaici- 

h is ciarioa* to onEe thii in vilUact and an famu, Inhere life ipproBcbeB that 
ot pure pnmitlvc capunuRil iex the prerE>aslives uf old Sfe eaiUinac la bald their 
own. 

* Economic eondltinos. Iiere si always pfay their pan. Anarraa ihe Eaklmn, for 
example, where inbetileaeie eo^e* hardt ihe trek and tlio old are an inlolereble 
tHioien. And in we And ihsE thf fE^rmee are ndt infreqiicnEly abandoned lo their 
fate, should Ehcy collapse on a ioumey, whereas the ofd people, when ilioy reach 
on ase and phyu'cal conilftinn preeiudinj; Hlf'iU'Eippiiiri or co-aperaltun with dtherm, 
are abandon^ in a ftiow boOAe, ofEeti peU-bniltp—lo die ffom itirvaiian, 

* For example, amntig ihe Cruw, where one's laiiier'^B aipEer"t ii ciUed 

^aihcr/ and onea mothcr'a broEbiir and even one's mofheFa nKilhcr'i hrether are 
'dder liroth&L'' 
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perp«idicalflr1y «pwaid» and downwards, to iKe limit of tlie 
jnformsnfs inemory.* principk obtains to a dogrte alw in modem 
eociety. Men and women of llie same generation share wriaiii eletnenis 
of knowledge, habit, and otlilude which create a bond separating IKeih 
vaguely from preceding and succeeding gene ral ions. A young man be- 
gins Ids career in the generation of hb fathers and ends it in the genera- 
tion cif iiis cijiildrc^3i+ 

The one rirrrtaining grouping tt the one leased on Whik ihU prui- 
ciple of classification has often been exaggeraled—by Schurti, far et- 
attipk who built upon it his entire theory of social organ imtioij—St 
is undeniable that ita? ses divisloii gives rise to a set of formal and 
functional distinctions in society, and that ihb is on the wliole more 
emphatically true of primitive than of modem communilics. It b equally 
notable tlmi certain forms of behaviour and attitude reeling on ses- 
dblinction, for example the enitre social complex growing out of the 
dberimination against womrti,' arc more pronounced in later cultures 
ihtin in most primitive ones. 

Vie Bocisl tifiits based on these diff^^reul prbidplcs nil perform 
functions in society. The cultural status of a social division reprewnls, 
in fact, no more and no less than the sum total of Its functional relslions 
in society—a social unit is what it docs. For ibis reason it has often been 
fblt that it would be both scientifically justifiable and convenimt it so* 
cifll units could be defined By their function^ 'nib. unfortunately, 
cannot be done for the simple reason that specific functions are not 
monojKilized by one rather than another kind of social unit. Some func¬ 
tions, in fact, such us the ritualistic ones, occur in connexion with all 
the social units here enumerated. Economic functions are exercifcd by 
families,'sibss plirntries, tribes or groups of tribes. And so Jt goes 
through the enlire list of possible soeial functions. Thus the iaeii of 
differentiating social units terminologically, on the basis of function, 
must be given up ex«pi in special inF-iances.* It becomes clear, f^her- 
more, that in their cultural status, which depends on function, diffcreiii 
kinds of social unila may be equivalent. A clan in one tribe may stand 
lor what a family represents in another, a local group here may mean 

•On the Bcnulnittcnl melbod “ wari. He p 4^. 

T On the 4ljE^SLu>l pf wCTOCn* ill* vxltun DiviMPn of Lmhour iiid Fn^ 

MpnornkJ fuBCli^n* ire rapre pulitTlUrly the biwiTl**! fij 
IfKil mmuriiiwnifll ind cireJMniil p( nwielifit milnumnail W 

imemk Pf iibi: IP ai3. But JJ ibi* !■ rd^i^ei i* PP 

■JT wiaxixt M»cui[k.n pf a ipeci&C lunctlPIt wIlB i paniculif ktnd of Mcjal 
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the ^ame ihn^ r phralry at duaJ division meBns ihere, a tribe or group 
of Bribes nuiy function in oni? plice as a clan or a village or on age 
group functions in another. 

One must careful Bhercldrc, not tp accept loo literally tbig analytic 
cal presentation of sDclal units. The lines *d demarcation between the 
different units are not by any means disiinct, either when identical units 
arc cunipared in different tribes or even when difJerent units in one 
and Uie same tribe are juxiaposed. The analytical dlstimnEions are never¬ 
theless ffigTiihrant^ in far as they aid us to discern the principal forma 
of social unitst in so far also as they di^'luiie the bastlc natural roots of 
Hoeial structure. 

This does noB complete the survey of siocial units* Primitive society 
knows »llll other social groups whichp unlike tbease enuinerated above, 
are ptirtly functional. 

/adfo 4 /rJof 5Einic groupings are based on industrial assocla^ 

tloti^ J have previously referred Bu the fact that under primitive condi' 
tions industrial specialisation is relatively incoitspieuoua. Each family 
here resembles every other family in its industrial functioning, and 
large numbers of individuals in a tribe perforn] the same rouncl of eeo^ 
nomic funt:tJons. By way of empliasizi^ig ihe contra.^ between modern 
arid primiEive ^cietyi thia picture may slatnl. Ib mustt however, be re- 
memlK-red that indu^^lriul or cscotiomic; specializalion always cidau. It is 
coextensive with society itself. 

The economic or indiisErial division of labour dlsctissed in the sec* 
tion *D]vision of Labour and Profession/ implies sperialiration. Wa 
saw that among the Haida and Tlingitt all men are woodworkers, just 
S3 all women are potters among the ^£uni or Hopi^ basket-w^ea^'cra among 
the Maidu. hi Bribrs such a.s the^^ a distinction arises hetwi-ey average 
workers and Ehoec who fia^e become cxi^erlSp and, to tfial extent, there 
is an incipient specialization of an industrial group^ over and above 
the specialization which follows sex. Even In much cruder indus¬ 
trial conditions of Australia, it \i$3 been noted that men of certaiu lo* 
cal flies excel m die manofaEiture of one or another weapon. In ceitam 
Australian tribes inc^ssongcrs constitute a class by themselves. In more 
advanced communities, such as the Neg^oef^ of Africa or Uic Foly- 
nesjBns, indiislrial differenliation ha^ proceeded much further* Among 
many of the Bantu-speaking ^icgro tribes^ the agriculturiits and the 
herdE«men arc separated into veritable scNrial classes. There also one 
finds, as we saw, salt^diggers, iron-amiths, merchants* lo Polynesia the 
boal-makers constitute an ancient and honoured class. 

Apart from induces of communal work which implies social and 
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even personal intimacj', groups of iiiduatrial ipccializaiiDn develop 
bonds bewed on common knmvledge and still, a variety ot cominoo in- 
leiesU, perhaps a conunon supernatural protector, and last but not 
least, a certain mutual understanding, a feeling ol belonginf! together. 
All this is strikingly trcjc of the Hindu castes, o fiere industrial spocitJi- 
TBiinn ia associated with social status, tualriraonial rules, and rules of 
etiquette (with special reference to food), in addition to the numerous 
factors involved in the work itself which make men alike and bring them 
together. In the Indian castes these features are developed to an extraor¬ 
dinary degree, but they arc present, in one form or another, wherever 
industrial specialization ctccurs.* 

Societies or AModotions. Another type of functional grouping is 
feprcsniled by the various kinds of societies or njsiociarfonr. rciigioua, 
military, incdicinaL Such societies are widely distributed in ihr primi¬ 
tive world. Among other places, ihdy thrive in Morlliweat Mcianeaia, 
in West Africa, and in n number of wide Iribni areas in North and South 
America. The societies—for usUnlly there are several—may be purely 
male or purely female or mixed. They may comprise most nf the mem- 
hem ol a tribe or only a small esoteric group, may be based on age, 
guardian-spirit initiation, or payment by an individual or a group. The 
socictica may be equivalent in Status or more or lew rigidly graded into 
lower and higher ones. The furntiona of the societies may be P»*Kly re¬ 
ligious and ceremonial, as is tnosl frequently the case; or medicinal in 
addition, aa for example among the Iroquois and i!nni; or military, as 
in certain welUtnown Plains organizations; or juridical, os in Mela¬ 
nesia and West Africa. Wliat is characierlslic of all such organiislmne 
is that the bond between (he members is not one of status but of func¬ 
tion-remove the common functions and the organixalion based upon 
them becomes a mere shell. Tills applies rot merely to the 'societies’ 
just mentioned hut to groups of imiuslrinl apecialiialion as well-where 
common function is the oaiy basis of group formal ion, the elimination 
of the function would carry with it a dissolution of llie group. 

Birth Groups, Still other groups are bused on birth and inheritance 


•The bal-knowp mo.1 (jpical txamplr of .p«iill«Hoa comhincd 

With md.! solidarity is. of ™u»e. that of the pollds. ThrN! poopine—eMoom.* 
crafl. onanindaJ. religions. e«l«iE or setular. hfredi^ oi D[herwis«. ^ 

^„bvcl*i»«^fldurisbeJ io old Chtnai they were not unknown aownf ihc 
ot the Medilemnran basin, and .lorioj, the Middle .tges iheif dcrlopmenl reachirf 
e»iaordin«ry eiubwaoce. DiifiO( tha 

fonb Ike HOilda putvurd a downward eou^e, until the ^ 

thcni. al IcMl temporarily. In ntcenl year* t certain mflral of the Jtidd ipuil iS 
observable, bolb in ihmry and in praelk*. (for a brill<*ot ib^h. nol alwiya 
»ti.b1e sketrb of the Eollda ose Peter RmpUkln. MaTonf A,d in Eval^ion.t 
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of privihj^^ of bifih and o€eupaiionr Ah IlIiuJiTalion of the hirth-snd- 
privileiie grouping foun^l on the Northwest where the heredi- 

lary preri^gative of chieftainship, with all accruing dLstinctloiis, 
tfcelong^^i to the of iiohlea. I'he same is ttue of iiiaiiy groups in 
PoiynesJs. The revcfBC pllualion ia found Jn the eaac of This 

inslilutioii is more widespread in primitive society than is generally 
flup|K-^ed^ being cumnion in Fo|yncaifl+ Africa, and AmedcB, Barring 
special instances in which a slave or a desLentJanl of a slave may pass 
into another social class, a man horn a slave dies a sJave, and with this 
Status go die Inevitahle restrictions on social parlicjpatlon. 

The best known cKample of I he working of the birth-and-occnpalion! 
principle found In the Hindu castes citcil abovo in connexion with 
induftlrial specialixalion. Here the difTerenl occupationol groupings have 
beeoiiie hereditary, and with ihb slatu? |0 privileges and restridionsi^ 
scfc,MalH eeremonioL matrimonial \n e^te is endogainmis, it marriH 
within itself). Ca^te-lifcc iraili arc also observed, for examplep in die 
‘Gaganda gentes, with their hereditary speciali-ration in diJFerent indus¬ 
trial ijccupaijons related la die needs of the royal lioiJscliE3ld+ 

In connexion with hereditar)' or acquired privileges^ the principle 
of rank makes its appearance. Rank may be static, as when different 
social claiscs are hnnly hxed by birth and are kept apart with greater 
or le^^ stringency. Rank may also be inobikt ua for example^ in the 
graded socielii^ of die American Plains or of Alola {Banks; Islandst 
Melanesia), where rank is sarnething to fic striven for and attaineck by 
complying with certain conditions. 

Property Croups. Wcaltli—not always in the modern sense, as we 
^w--iiLay bccomr tbc mark oi a group with somew^hal fluctuating out- 
Ihic^. as happens among the herdn^wjiers of Africa or die leindeer' 
hreeding Chukchee, Kory^ak, or Tungils of Northeast Siberia. 

When oO’e coiuparea these purely funedonaL groupings with those 
based on apatlal, lempnml, or biological factors, it becomes apparent 
why these Iwg kinds of groups could he dlsllngui^ied as groups of 
staius. Oil the one hand, and groups of junction^ on the other. The 
groups of status are based tin principles which flow directly from cer¬ 
tain relations belw'een man and nature and man and man. Culture here 
figures as a mere background, while man^s proclivity to fnlL into groups 
on (be bajiijs of J5U<;h lines of cleavage is taken for granted. Groups of 
fuiictlon, on the other hand, empliaEicaUy presuppose culture. The fun- 
tion?? arc really ihe dynamic nsjiaTts of culture itself, and the groupmf^ 
become social units on the basis of such common funcLions. Croups 
ol statuare sadal units by compoii^ton—people of one loenlity^ com- 
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nmn blood, one «*, saitie age—wHIe ibe range and depth of their 
penetration inlo a culture depend on the lunclion* they eiercisc; v.herea» 
groupa of function are /«nftiona/ and cultural in itie plactt and 
becutiie soolal units as groupa of eommon functiona.'* 

In the concrete, the distinction between the two hinds of group# often 
bccomea obliterated. A dan exercising a ceremonial function like lliat 
• of a religious society, in the same or anotiier tribe, is lo that extent 
equivalent to that society. A family or a local group Hpeclalicing in on 
industrial pursuit, is equivalent to a corresponding indusirial group 
without foundation in status. The blurritig of the distinction between 
groups of status and those of funetion is further enhanced liy the fact 
that both hinds of groups tend to assume new functions or lose some *f 
their old ones. lu any case, a eomparison of groups of status with grou^ps 
of function serves to disengage a Bodolngicaf principle, which is tliis: 
sociaf diVrJions of ichaitver proueni'eiMT read to exemist culnifal func¬ 
tions and to assume neu' ones; ftmeiians, on liic diter hand, lend to 
attach tfiemjeives to pre-existing sodai units or to ereoie neic ones. 

In condudmg this survey of social groups and their functions wc 
muai furtlier note that a primitive tribesman participates at any given 
time in a number of such Units, fie is a family man and a dansman, a 
member of a local group and of a religious society or of several such 
societiea; he functions as part of an age, sex, generation, and rdalion- 
ship group, and he may also sliare in the privilege and obligations of 
an industrial or a hereditary-rank group. Thus Uie inteliccluol and cm^ 
tioua] orientation of nn jndividuel becomes highly com pies- On the 
social side again he finds himself enmeshed in a network of mnltiple, 
varied, at llmea coni rad ictory, rights and duties, preseriptions Mil pro¬ 
scriptions. We shall see In the sequel how these ‘participations’ (Levy- 
Brahll are reflected in the life and thought of primitive man. 


Totem I sm 


The socio-rdigious institution called totemiam is of more than ordt- 
nary Its (Jislrihutioii is ttidc and form* it aMuirtes are mmf 

and varied. Few primitive topics have aroused such general inter^ or 
provokeiJ such heated controversy. Spencer, Frater, and Andrew Lang, 
Rivers. LauTence Gomme. and N. W- Thomas. Thnmwald, Grwhaer 
and Father Schmidt. Van Gennep and Durkheim, Wundt and Freud, all 


«Obwu#Iif. sJI birth »mop«-ef priviJe*ei 

pui-rtr funeliooil. Wtifji thm functJoni bBraiee hnrdluty. *mitpi Of •«» 

—blue blood- ^ 
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flf many Dlhnrs have contributed ihcir share to (he diacusoioii 

of this well-nigh meshnusiibJe aubjecl. 

Whal, (hen^ is tolenusiii? Whal is iia nature pod ila distribution in 

the primitive world? 

One speaks of totem ism when a tribe comprises p fioeial organization, 
UHUally of the sib patEeriiT combifted with a peculiar form of supernal' 
umlism which, ifi the more typical caseSr consists of eerloin attitudes 
towards species of animala or plants or classes of natural objects. 

The jjcographical distribution of totemic tribes is extraordinarily 
wide. In Worlli America lolcmism occurs in the (Northwest, ptnong stjcb 
tribes as the Tlingtl and Ha Ida; arnoog ihe J^uni, Hopi, and related 
tribes of the Southwest^ in llae Southeast (iNatchczi Creek, elcj+ among 
certain California tribes, aa well as among such Woodland tribes as 
the Algonqiun Delaware. and« in allcnuated form, nmong the Iroquola- 
speuking tribes of the League. In the PlainSp the eo called Southern 
Sionan tribes (Omaisa and others 1 have loleiiiiam.^ Our Sonlli American 
material is still full of gaps^ but totemism has been described hy Im 
7hlim+ in British Cuiana^ some of the Indians of Brazil ceilainly are 
tolcmic, and it does not seem ynhkejy liiaE, on further investigation, 
lolemiaJii will be found a* prevalent in Soulh America as it is in the 
northern continent. !n Africa, the tribes of die Mediterraite-an littoral 
must be eliminated as belonging to a distinct cultural layer, nor is 
totemism found at the extreme soulheiii end of the continent, among 
such tribes as the Bushmen and HotEentoK. But in iJie enormous inter¬ 
vening area, among the Bantu and the Sudanese NegroeSr totemism is 
very general if not uni versa L Ankermann's presentation, moreover, sug+ 
gcsts Uial further totemic tribes are likely to be discovered in this region 
(see p- -i65). In aboriginal India the more developed forms of totemism 
do not «em to occur, but many of the gairas or clandike social groiipingp 
of thul urea huve some form of totemism^ while others sccm lo have had 
it in the past, Australia h the lotemic conlinent par excellence. Here all 
the tribes are totcmic with the possible exception of the southea-^cm^ and 
northwefltem tribes, and even amang some of these the evidence for 
fortner totemism is not unsat isfoctory. Among the Lslandeis of the Torre# 
Straits and in Melanesia toEemism occurs sporadically, and when it 
does, it is ofEen highly developed. For Polynesia the evidence is douhi- 
fut, hut it ia not improbable that aome of tJie western island clusters had 
totemism ia the past. 

This enormous geographica] distnbuEian of totemism, wide but dis¬ 
continuous, can only he interpreted in one way, A singto historical acet- 
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dent, followed by dilTiLiion^ could not account for it.“ Totem ism must 
have orijiinoled indcpcndentlyi at least once in each of the major Areoa of 
it* di^ribiitionr Among the irLbeSp niorcaVer+ to whom lolemism was 
brought by their neigh^uns, there must have been e marked receptivity 
for this infititulioTi. In other words* the complex of idcaSt mdtudesv and 
practices which make up lotcmism is congenial to primitive mentality 
and therefore characteristic of especially so^ as we shall in all 
tbcMne instances where a tribe is orgnnixed on a sib basis. 

As one analyze!^ loteinic tribes on o broad geographicAl basis, a 
variety of beliefs and practicM with reference to totems come into view. 
The tolcniilesp or mcmiicrs of a totemic group* trace their descerit from 
an animal or bird or thing, or they regard themselves os in some other 
way related to the tolem; totem and totemites share physical and psychic 
traits; the lotcm protects the totemlte* against danger ; the totem is rep¬ 
resented in art and figures as a Mcrcd symbol nt ccremonira; the lotem 
is Itboo—it may not be eaten or killed or seen or touched; the lotemie 
sib 13 named after the totem; ceremonies are performed by the totemites 
to multiply die supply of the totem animal. These are only KOifle of the 
positive and ncgslivc rules observed by totemites with referetice to ihtir 
totems. In addition to this it most be noted that the totem is scarcely 
ever some one animal or plant or thing falthough this happens) ; in the 
overwhelming majority of cases the lotem is a species of animal or class 
of things. 

It must not, however, be imagined that any or all of these features are 
invariably present w‘herever totcnsMin occurs. Such is by no means the 
ease. Totem ism is one of those cuUnraJ complexes which, though distinc¬ 
tive enough when understood, arc not distinguii^hable by content alone. 

iiTbc AEtcaliTc r*adcr niiglu well uL 'Why ain?‘ All indiMtioTia ire ifiat 
loletniAEia it TSry “Id; iu dinribuli&n, wc mW, 1» wofld-whl* if not ttFltvarMi; 
memver, il eOltiprlsei * wfeole cvaiplex at fMiure*—Sociml, relijpous, cerpniMaiali 
etc. A c&nipleii luch av ihii caninot be picked up cesunny. When thefdore oiw 
It in h undreds of Irihes, this can only be explaised hj swuniknK; I bit a cer- 
I BIT! eong^efliBlJty eiiiAtA belwreH toiemtulP and the raAny tfibs! cullDrei whicn 
have il.. 'HiSfi beina voy the verr condutoai favouring ttie borr»iwtns of icJeunin 
from wllhout would invile ft* devdopmePt from wlthiru It followi ihat maav 
lotemie tribe* muil be aaniitned lo have developed it independcallyT unlew indeed 
borrow in tan be dcmonplrateil. The burden of proof, at iny rHe, resl* upon 
thow wbo would uphold a sinaular origin for KUemiiiTi. . . ^ 

Therein lie* [he ju^iifiication for ibe piwedure adopted hf L. 

Ai/e ttf o Stienc^y, £- iKirttieiin fcrmi a/ rAe 

Life}, W. Wundt iEUm^nU of Folk Ftf^haio^}^ and R, Thomwald (PaycAo- 
logical Foundations o/ TofeMtini. in Cermany who ducM momhrn «n the pef^ 
epeetive of a mcnialllr chsracl^ridtic of primiliTc groapa. 
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DbiCiu-dijig Ihe differences between minor loteniic districts, broad 
conlii^entaL arcsn nre clcBrly differentiable, from the standpoint of 
totemism. in ^orlb America tlic artistic side of tolemiani is often de- 
velopedt and among tlie tribes of the rvorthiAest Coast this Ls highly 
marked ^ The totem ic aih name ie common but not uiiivcrsaL ajid the 
same ia tr«« of the totemie taboo. Where lotemism h richly devdop^ it 
becomes assoiriated with I he beliefs in guardian spiriUi. Then again, there 
are tribes like die Lengri]a Iroqnois and many tribes o( die Soutliwest 
where die only disLemible features arc sib cJtogamy and the animal or 
bird name of the aib—barely enough to justify the designation Hotemic,’ 
perhaps scarcely enougln 

In Africa, the lolcmic sib narnc is often absent aitd so are, in many 
inatane^, die artistic represenlations of the totem. Double lotema occurs 
as among the Boganda, where most of the gentes have two totems. The 
idea of descent from the totem is very rare^ inste-ad. stories of varying 
pattern arc told among the different tribes to explain how the totems 
first made dieir appearance- The typical trnlt of African totem ism Is 
die tabjPo—the prohibition to eat or kill the totemie creature. The very 
term for lolrm among many B?mIu-speaking trihep means ‘that which is 
forbidden,* The piuiishnicnl for the troJisgression of thb taboo is severe; 
the current notion is dial nature herself lakes revenge upon the offender: 
he or she is afliicted widi a skin disease, the natives believe, which is ia- 
Icrprcled as a partial transformation ob die culprit into the tabooed 
animaL 

In Australia the number of totemie sibs in a tribe is frer|ueiidy very 
large—much larger than in Africa or North America—and the number 
of zndividuab in each sib is correspondingly scuall. The totemie «ib 
name is universal and so is the tHbou+ Tlie conception is common that 
the totemites arc closely related to their lotcm# General also is ihc idea 
that the tolcmitcs arc in one way or another demrended from the totem, 
Totemie art, where iE occuiUt is peculiar in ao far as identical dc?ignB are 
used by the different sibs of one tribe as well as by sibs bcLonging to 
different tribes; but each sib inter|jrets ihese designs in accordance with 
ils own totemic ideas. In Central Australia Individuals of one totem and 
locality perform magical ccremouies believed to bring about the multi- 
plication of tlie totemie species. 

This characierization of the three continental areas will suEce for 
our pEirpusc^ It will be seen that what we may coll the 'totemie com¬ 
plexes^ of these areas differ considerably in the nuznber of totemie 
features and in the relative promintticu of certain features* Thus, in 
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Central Australia the magical aspect predominates; in Africa it i» the 
Labod aspect; in North Ameiiea tlie guardian-spirit a^piNzt; an tbe Norths 
CcojU, finally, art Is tlie predominant feature. 

[f wc cared to push our analysis still further, we might note that the 
eiclent to which a enillurc is saturated willi lutemiam al»a vsneA. Thus, 
ampnf tlic Northwest tribes alnmst every aapect of culture is touched 
by totemic flavour: reLigion and mylli* social organizatioo, ritualism and 
property I industry and art* Among the Oinaha^ material culture aeems 
wholly free from totemic connexions, and ritualisni almost entirely so; 
here totem bm is relegated largely to tile domain of religion ^iud mjih- 
In Africa, agaiHt tuteniism b often little more than a system of food 
restrictions. Jn the Iroquois or Zuhi« hnaJIyt we see marginal samples of 
toteniisiu, where the :ioomorphic clan name alone points to unrealized 
toteinic possibilities. 

It is, however, possible to overemphasba these diDfcrenccs at the 
expense of equally lundantiental slmilarili-c^ In tJie first placcj. aome 
featurcft are much more coniiTlon than others, l^hereas magical cere- 
rnonics to multiply totems are, |wrhapa, unknown outside of Australia,^^ 
while totem ir art is nowhere developed 50 proUfically os on the Nortli- 
west Coast, other trails occur with fair imiforinily in most or all of the 
main totemic arens. .4mong such widely diffujsed attributes are toleioic 
sib inanic^ taboos, and the Idea of some form of relalidnship witJs the 
totem^ Nor is this all. Exogamy of ilie totemic sih is an almost universal 
trait of tolemismH Whether one holds with some that exogamy U of the 
very' essence of totemiani!, or with others that both exogamy and totem- 
ism, being sib altrihiJtes,i become Interrelated secondarily, ilie fact rC" 
mains that the prohihitioo t* marry onc*s totem nuUc is almost co¬ 
extensive with totemism itselfi And now we come ta still another totemic 
trait which deserves emphasis becaiise it has often heen niiHunderstood* 
Wiile most of tlje totemic attitudtrs and practices belong to what Durk- 
helm would call the 'sacred^ rather than the ^profmie" realm, totems as 
such are not w'orshjp[>ed+ Totems are not gods, rather are they inlitiiatesi, 
more or less sanctified. Animism, magic, the worship of nature, arc not 
totembm. The uiiiversa!ity of these features in all iribesn totemic or * 
otherwise, shows that totemism nowhere exhauMs the content of a tribal 
religion. 

The diExtinctive thing about totemism 13 not the vehemence of the reli- 
gioua attitude toward the lotcm-^^al, as just noted, is not di&ccmihle— 


nole IS. 
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but the way toiemic Heaa and ritos are interwoven with a social ayslcm.*^ 
It would be wholly salisfaclory to regard ihh peculiar rdalinn of 
mystical ideas and acts to a social system as fAa moat distinctive trsU 
of lotemism* if not for one cireuinslanee w lilch, at first sight, seems not 
a Utile disturbiiig: our disgraai would serve as well to illuatrate a tribal 
set of retiginus societies. In the latter casCi namely, a trjb|J pat tern of 
traits alap appears in a variety of concrete forma^ a dilTercot one for 
each society, ft thus becomes ncctrasary to stress with added emphasis 
the chararler of ihe social skeleton underlying a loteniic complex. The 
skeielati h always a social iysfemr It may be a tribal set of families or 
locaJ groups, but in a large mnjoTity of cases it is a sib syatem. The 
toiemic conlplci. wilhoMt doubt. Icnd^ the social system whatever cul¬ 
tural significance it has, but were the complex removed, the skeleton 
would remain; there would still be a social system. This, as we saw, is 
characteristic of groups of slatua as contrasted with groups of function. 
The social system underlying a icncmic complex eonaisu of social units 

^*The following {Jiagnin mtf urve Ed illup^lruie tiDw ■ [olcmiE; »rap]e£ fit« 
into a socid arganiuikon: 



Here itic fifitmcnii 1, II. flJ, . . * are ■acid unit! Un iDlemhin gefleiaSIv danS 
er geRtc^L while a, b, c and d are lelemic fMturoii, taboo (a), flame fA>+ re- 
lationaKip (cL snd aniitlc tepr»eRExtii>n IdL e-hl& + r-F-d u aufSciest 

Id charteEcrt^ ibc loteinic compirk, if one n0lC4 in addition that in each argment 
theic fEaturn appear in nomewhat ditfrfent form I'Vi, o*. ^ Aiii etCr)«. 

for each lotcmic unit fua a dJ Cerent ajirmal or bird Or plant or thing Tor ita totem, 
and to ibiE eaieni iia ita reJaliombip, ina artiatic lepmeTTtaliDflr Arc dlS'erent 

in their eoRcretr afpocia from tht coTredponding fcalurea in the OlKef totcmit: 
unila of ibe compiek. 

The ilbi^l to VlU—are, iDiemicilly apeaking, em| identical byt hoaiokigoui. 
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twhich i^re not merely funcUundl—ihey are groups of Blatus, namely sibs. 

]| ihol neitJier the Aocio^psy cliologieal aafure of loteni' 

isfiit nor its gi^graphie^I distribution^ nor its historic role t'^n be 
understood n ithout a proper nppfaisal of the underlying social Ekcleton, 
Thi^, in a majority of cases, nilt be found to be a sib ay stem. Socio^ 
p^yebologically this means tiiat ibcre la some delicate correspondcnC&k 
some filneUf between the supernatural aspect of totemisin and clan or 
gentile ay stems. Geo'grapliically tills ineona tliat wherever clam or 
gentes oeeurp there aUo lotemism i$ iikciy to be falthough there are 
except ions And historically this meang that tolemism had its share 
in at le^nt some of tho# elements of prinilLlve life expressed by clans 
and gentes. as well as in some of those they brought into it. Finally^ 
let me add this, as not subject to any exf^ieptions: an exuberant tolemic 
complex is never to l>e found except in association with a sib system, U 
muat be remembered that, whereas families and |ia:al groups are shared 
by primitive and modem culture, aibs—and with them tolcntjsni^—occur 
only ainong primllives. And again, the most primitive tribes lack both 
sibs and Lolenilsiii^. Like sLbs^ then, totemiam, as an bislorle pbenomenon^ 
belongs to I he middle raiigCp belween the most primitive and the ‘his¬ 
toric' Boeieiies, in tbr narrow' EeiiiK. 

[f a furtlicr forniuJatlon of the totemic situation were In be attempted, 
it w'otild run about like thi^- We note three tendencies charaderiislu: 
of cluslcra of social units, especially so when diese are sibs: a tendency 
to become associated with cultural feaNres, htunologouB as between sib 
and Bib; o tendency lowardd exogamy; and a tendency towards certain 

ExcepCi^ns, in bi^tory aft in grAoiinar, the rtlle^ tmlMft numrruut 

to dtTMi il. Earh caae brrf mttsJ be JchJ^wI M il* mtfilft,. In Efae sn*t#Tice pt •it* 
iad lbcn„ wc '■dhc#nn^ (in Tybr^ft tenic) m mere xccidmUl ca+ 

flUdBl riiice? TtiErc esn be no doubi as l o I he an#ir«, ToEcmiiin itwmyft ittiplift ■ 
Bocisl lyfttem. Thff cjibcs in wiiJeh lu^ti a ftrvtftn of igruupf ol fimiHeft or 

local dnitft Mie very rare. in. the vait ma^rlty of ihc Boclal ftyatem 

luidElfyine ■ iDEcmic complsx u ■ aib jiysilEin. On I ha Of her bsnd, farailici or local 
^upa ore in oil but a few Misery rare) Eia» n^t «i>nnartcd with toECttliftin, 
wbcrcaa jiba ore mirrA mpra jfr^qtieBily lolcoik thill not, 0# anyeme foiailiar wilb 
Aufttralisru Afr^an. or American data, will have lo oonoedo. ffavE we llien 
■dboakDii or nc»4:7 If we bfiVE, jt U oq hifttoricoJ fact Or pracetft (Tylor'a 'adheikiga* 
ifi an hlrEsrioiJ concept), and the poini of view aikipicd h an Atn^ricai pcini of 
viewt 04 <!ontra4tetl with a pyrrty analytical one. Thii much ii lo Iw said in anvwer 
to Dr, Lipwie^a atrk-icrfe upon ihia pmiltldn face hra PHmMve Sa^tiy. pp. 144- 
14&>. For the Iwnefii of tlioae inrercotod in iht broader aftpeoia of nrJeniifie thtwry, 

1 miebl «ay ihai in totemiihtri wc eia Me S fine esomplc of lb* applicobililT of 
tb# illndpoint of of Aft a conficuralion^Oive of many chof- 

OcierUtic of primilivEO—it atands oot wy much a opecific and eleorly deEraed 
ihinit' Ai fuch il con, of courve, nul be proved hul only appfTeeived, like all 
confljiiiratiDiui. When thia la acMCTed+ lllere irt*e* lhe further problem of plocuig 
I Lift ^Liag'' biiloricaDj—thia ift what 1 bavD attempted tn do. 
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mygtiimt altitudes widi r^ieiEntx to erErslurea ond ihiiigs in nnture. AH 
three lendenel^ arc pr^enl in historic sdeiety (including the modern), 
but are much more pronounced in primitive cunditJoni. These three 
tendencies—which in their origins and psydm-jmciolDgical nature mo 
dbparale and in and by themselves iiot in any sense ‘lolefuic^ — find in 
primitive sih systems, with wbidi they are so fret|uciitly a^^aciated, a 
fertile soil for mutueJ interperietration and further clalHiralion. Thus 
spring up totemic comple^tes in theijr nmny forms and varieliE^r^* 

Belore we leave the subject of tolemism, two furtlier queries must be 
mel^ Has totemiam and all it stands for been left definitely behind? Or 
can certain adumbrationii of it he discerned in ufbdern society ? Il can be 
shown dial neither the supernatural ism involved in toteinism nor the 
peculiar form of fiocialization implied in it Is wholly foreign to modern 
lifer 

While plants and manimale things have long since been relegated 
to the realm of the matter-'ef-faet, animals still inhabit a reigmti where 
fart and fajicv are peacefully wedded together^ AsJ^tween the animat 
and its human masler^ verbal usage reveals a common range of physical 
and psychic qualities. One thinks of I he eagle eye, the leonine heartt the 
bulls neerk, dogged perseverance^ eptty behaviemr^ piggish manners. 
Some of Us are ^stubborn {Ike a donkey/ others ^sly like a fox/ still 
others 'ptignaHous like a rooster/ Current metaphor—half in earnest, 
half in jc^fit—has Iniroduced a fairly reprwntative zoo into the human 
scene; foM and beaver^ bear and rabbit, cal and eow^ hog and. asa, ape 
and sharks Some mothers treat their children wdth an affection we think 
ape-1 ike, wdiile ethers make children of apes, and of eals, dogs, and 
parrots as wclL And it J9 typical that psychic qualities^intellect, af¬ 
fection, imderstandingr sensitiveness—are wont to be ascribed to these 
creatures just by those mnsteri who may at times refuse to grant such 
traits to some humans. 

From the days of Lavater^s physiognomies to those of Loitibrosian 
criminology^ note was taken of aninialifitie suggestions in human counte¬ 
nances, balanced perhaps leas commonly ty the reading of human fea¬ 
tures and expressions into the faces of animaU^ Morguerlm Audou^^e 
delightful book, Marit Ctairet abounds in such obsen'otlonst while Geor¬ 
gette Lddane’s ^dog book^ will supply still others. 

ray 'Fflmi uii| Cnatini in TntrjnUid* I^^IS)* 

«Jiq an AnnlytirAj Sfudr' ij&ufnal of FM-L^My, 1910) — 

rv^rtalcd with zwielfiiu In my //yfary, PiycAo/osy, and falli *lwrt 

of a coiapl^e fannulsribiL, in SO far t* 1 was ihrn unAware pf ths hi^rbcsl p<r«p«> 
thv riopEiSJized in liie pre^t ditVUiukilL As ■ piidi |i^ EvEi!Diic lilcrSlure 

consulE Vin Thf PrtKni State af j^c Toitmic (in French). 
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Wfr also bcd-tow unimal or bird names upan esoteric socicEics^ 

game Leanint pcliticaf parlies. SiiniIarL}rT certain grntip^ aniorkg arc 
WDJit Id project their na^nit: of solidarity into a symboh a college pint 
party emblem^ national fla^t rcgiiiicnfal banner or mascot, Wc do, lloW' 
e\'er^ lack sibs. In the absence of ibis congenial gathering pninh our 
own quasi'totem ic proclivities arc nipped ui the bud: no totem ic coni' 
plexea come into fecjrig.*^ 


irit is gcnctiil]!r kiKiwn iLbL the Dnitnl Stales u i uAtiicMl hoe t bird emblem, 
the bald eagle—IfiM gc'nciilty, iKeI tins lepuaEe iliiEe« al» have iherr birdk Tlie 
pertupE iDnnniapleEe list of birds thus for chosen bj the sLala wodd run a« follu'Wit: 

AlabanL 4 . . ... Fbcher NVbruLn ...++. WesErCtl Msadt^wlari! 

Arizeni .,. ......Cacf?lE Wr«i Nevada .... Mountain OiuebinI 

Arkaiip^ + , + . ^^ ^. !Mockiligliird Neiv llsrapahire ....... Pirfidc Finch 

California Vallcr 0«iil New Meiico .h+ ......-. Rortd ftunnef 

Colorado ...... w«++... Lark Bifn Ei n(5 Nrw Viwk ^ + EaBlent Bl uchi rd 

Dekwire ^ ^. CanlihiT North Carol iiui ,, Caiulina Chleadee 

DiiiricE of Colurabia Wnxid Thniab North Dikota Weslcin Meadovrliirk 
FlorpEb Nfockingbird Ohio p-«- House ^ren 

C«*r;;k Brown l“hraiiheT Ottlihoma h ^. Botr '^t'hiie 

I d ahe AlounEaul BluehLid Otrpfn Western Meadowlark 

libnoia .i 4 .>.«+.-..... Cardinal pennsyhania .. + F+ + H+ Huffed CtoIih 

Indkana Ejistem Cardlrul Rhode likud ..i-«»+.ii--++p Bob ^hite 

Kansas __ _ Wcfllein MeArkiwtark South Carolina Carolina Wfen 

Kenlucky ^ p f + . Cardinal Soulh Dakoia .., Weiftem MeadowTork 

Louisiana Brown PdJcaii Tesaa.Western Mucklngbird 

Maine ..... Clnictadee Utah ... Cilifoink Cull 

Maryland .. Bailiniorc Oriole Vcmiont .. Herioit Thnish 

MassanhusetLs ................ Veery Virginia Babin 

Michigan .. Robin WasliingEon ....... Willow Coldffncb 

MmneMla ^ . CuldAnch We*t Virgiiiia -- Tuflcd TJeitIou^ 

MisHi*ajj;iipi . MwkEniblrd Wi*con*in .. Robin 

Miafloori Eastmi Bbirbird Wyoming p..#*. Wealcm Mcadowiark 

Mariana WesEem Meadowlark i 

Some etf the Utale hirds were MlecEed fftr ibeir beauly, Olbert for the qualily of [helf 
tangs, for ibeir ecDnomk: vaJt^e^ or foi' their role In loeal Iradtiionr TIim I ioh cbrwc 
the gull, which is credited with baring sav*d ter crop Irotn inoerta in 1S4& The 
flicker OT fellow hartuneF waa adopled by Ala luma because her cavalry in ibe 
Confedcrale artny were fikknamed fellow hammera' froiii ihe colour of their uni- 
forms. And! » on^ 

If eonfronEed with ikis llsl, A primitive lOlcmiEe would espcrieDCie A warm leeb 
ing of ijungenmUty lowards his White breEbren. L’pcm refleclnn, he taijthl group 
Kansas, Montana, NcbraikiH North flakuEa, Oregon, Soulb I>akutap and Wynrain* 
together a^ belonging Id iho WestfJm ^Icadowlark ckm Similarlj', Delaware* 
DlicLDii* anti Kentucky would consliliite tbe Cardinal ckn, wilh posaibly Indiana* 
with iu Eaitern Cardinal, oa a sub^kn. Ife THight Iriqui.fa whether New ^oekera 
aaug like Eastem Bluehirdi and the people Maryland like BaJlitiiore Oriole^ 
He might afim comPKat on ihe eiclLuive selection of birda *i tiHeiOH, aJihouglii if 
ha happened to be A Mekiwaian* ibis leal U re- would ihjI sarpriae hint. He miahl 
eten eaprcaa aurpriia at tba fiet Ural a North Oakou man la pemuEied lo 
an Oregon woruanK or cien a NisrtU DaJcola womani- At any raia h-ti mind would -M 
sEicnulaEed alculg congeflial linS 4 Ho would Feel pawobly al home in ibis accrw. 






























Chapter XXI 

S/BS AND OTHER SOCIAL UNITS 

The TIingit 

The two norlhem trlbw of ihc ^forthwcst Ccmi of Americat the Haida 
and TJingjt. have social aysltms identical in mofii reapecta. For ih* 
5$ke of brevity I ehall^^ in the rnam^ reatrict this akeEch to the Tlingit, 
Tliere are two main social diviaions or phratriea among the Tlingil 
IcTioivn aa If oven and Wolf. The principal function of theae pliratnc 
groups U to control intermarriage^ no marriage being permitted within 
a phralry+* Descent ia maternal^ the children belonging to I he phratry of 
the mother. la addition to controlling inlermnTriage^ the phratrics ercr- 
ciac certain faatlioas with reference (o each other which nmy he called 
reciprocaJ. Thua the tnenibeTs of ihe two phratrics assist each other ai 
huriaJa of iheir memhera and the building of houses. Also, the principal 
feast or potlatch of the year is given by one phratry to the opposite 
phratry/ 

The phratriee are subdivided Into clans: twenly'eighl in the Raven 
phratry and twemy-siK in the Wolf phratry. These clans are hiiowm by 
local names and all evidence points lo I he (act that ihey originally con- 
stJtuted local diviaiona or villages. The local character of these anclal 
units is pronounced even today. Thus, of the Wolf clans^ one is promi* 
nently represen led In four localities, one in two, while two clans occur 
in three localitiefl. The remaining twenty-two clans are almost wholly 
restricted to one village. Of the Raven clans^ one predommales in four 

^ ^jhrr wtiieri ipake ot s third sociaJ iliviiii^a^ very inull ntiescficsllT snd 
reprCTeftled fn frnljf one wilh whidi mrinbcrB of }»th phnirieA were per- 

znitred lo inicnfuirry. Mi^re recetlt inveiti^lioiu hive thrown wide douhl on |ha 
IDiponsnce end, pClkapi, the I'ery presence of tbu third division. 

^The difference in ihfp Item belween Uie TlinBii end Heids proTidee ui ifitrrest- 
JOB illustrsibn of focsl diffennlial ion hfiween these two culturjUlT so cfoeely 
related tribes^ AmonB ike Raids also a poilatch may on eceaiion be siven id t 
urenker or Eieup of the oppoiilc pkfairy, but the main potlatoh of I he ie 
always aiven to menihen of one^e own phtalTj. Their heildth^^Ts, the TlinKil. feel 
vaj keenly oa this lubjccl- To have a potlatch Blvcn lo one ii to be placed under 
very ecnoufr oblifatkui, they ar]Bua; it ia therefore distinctly in bad Taste to inflict 
mch a fcasi on ike uemkeng of onne's own phralryp inosC of whom are dose letatitei 
of the fean^friTcr, 
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villagts, one in tb«e, and one in iwo- Tbe remaining twenty-Rva claiu 
are in Uie main rcsiricled lo one village. 

ficing subdivisions of the phrstriB, which nrt exogamoiis, the dan* 
are aIeo snbject to this rule. As already pointed out a while ago, the ab- 
elention from marriage within the same clan is here felt to he a phrairy, 
not a dan, matter. Seeing tlmt a member of a clan ia prohibited from 
marrying not only the woman of his clan hni also those of nny dan 
of his own phratry, it is obvious that the dan here canrus h« called 
an exogamons unit—its exogamy is secondary and rcanlla from the 
fad that the clan Is a subdivision of an exogamons phratry. A Tlingil 
clan, as well oa a Haida one, is in the main a ceremonial unit, dislin- 
gniahed by a variety of prerogative* hereditary in the clan. Every dna 
owns its special ceremonial features, such us dances, erica, and decora¬ 
tive paraphernalia. The dan's most cherished prerogative, however, is 
the right to carve or paint a* its crest a particular animal, bird, or 
snpernatural creature. Among the Tlingil each dan own* one crest, 
whereas among the Haida many of the clans have several crests each. 
These crests consist of carvings on totem-poles and memorial columns 
which are executed and owned by the familiw or individual* comprised 
in the dan. Crests, in whole or in |jarl, are also carved on boxes or 
ladles, or painted on the aides of canoes and the front walls of house^ 
as well as on the faces of individual clan members. From the artistic 
sngle I hnvc already discussed these crests in the chapter on Indian ^ 
Every don ha? a tradition in which a human Mceslor of the clan 
comes into inlimale association with the animal, bird, or supernnlurd 
cieaiurc which thenceforth becomes llic crest of the dan. Some people 
belonging lo the Disiian family, we read in Swanton’s Hmgtf 
captured a small beaver, and, as it wo* cunning and very dcM they 
kept it as a pet. By and by, however, although it was well cared lor, it 
took offence at something and began to compose songs. Afterwards 
one of the beaver's masters went through tlio woods to a certain salmon 
creeh and found two salmon-spear handles, beautifully carved, standing 
at the foot of a big tree. He carried ihise home; and, as soon as they 
wxfre brought into the bouse, tbc beaver said: That is my make.* Then 
somcUiing was said that offended it again. Ep^" *»•« 
lo aing just like a human being and surprised the ^ople very much. 
While it was doing this it sdaed a spear and threw jt straight through 
its master's chest, killing him instantly. Then it threw it* tail down upon 
the ground, and the earth on which that house stood dropped in. They 
found afterwaid that the beaver hnd been digging out the earth uader 
the camp *o as to make a great hollow. It is from this story that the 
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De^il^n cIjiijii tfie and liave Uie heaver hat; they sIm amg songs 

composed by the beaver^* 

Another story quite similor in forns^ it be nolcdt though different 
in conleritt is told hy the Kiksadi of Wrangel, vho nae the frog crest. *A 
man belonging to the Stikine KEk^^adi kicked a frog over on its backp 
but Ks soon as he had done so, he lay niotionJesSf unable to Lalk^ and 
they carried his body into die house. Meanwhile Jiis soul was taken by 
the frogs to their own town (arranged^ by the way, exactly afler the 
mode of humnn towns) where it was brought Into tlic presence of Chief 
FrightfubFace, The chief said to the man, “We belong to your clan, 
and it is a shame that you should treat one of your own people as you 
have done. W'e ore Kiksadi, and it is a Kiksadi youth who has done 
this. You had better go to your own villagcH. You have disgraced your* 
self as well as us^ for this woman belongs lo your own clan.^’ After 
this the man left Frog-Town^ and nt the same time hia body at home 
came to. He told t)ie people of his adventure. All the people were lis- 
tenmg to wliai this man saldt and it is because the frog hin^lf said 
he was a Kiksndi that they claim the Frog.' * 

Another crest Lraditioxit appBrcnliy of dilferent pattern but at bottom 
very much the same, comes from the QiUkat. George T. Emmons^ to 
whom we also owe an admirable study of the Chilkat blanket^ hm de¬ 
voted a litde moncjgrnph to the whale house of this TJingit Iribe.^ In 
the cour^ of bis deseripilon of tbe house-^a big one, incidentally^ 
measuring some SO odd feet front by 53 feet deep—lie mentloiis a 
carved post inside of the house standing to the left of a remarkable 
ornamental screen. This post is natiicd TluLea^isagarSk ^Wood-Worm 
Post.* The large upper figure on the post represents KakuEcbaUk *\ht gtr] 
who fondled llie wood^wornL,* which she holds in front of her body with 
both hands. CK^er her head are cari'^ed iwo wood-worms whose heads 
form her cars. Beneath appears a frog and the bill of a crane. The whole 
post symbolizes a tree in which tbe wood'Worm lives. The crane lights 
on the outer surface, while the frog Uvea underneatli among die roDt& 

Tt is said that in early days, In a village that would iccm to have been 
near Klawak, on die weal coast of Princ® of Wales Island-^ there was a 
chief of the Tlowonwcgadi family w'hosc wife was of the KonnuhtadL 
They had a daughter just neachiJig womanbood^ One day after the 
members of the household had returned from guthering hrewoodt the 


* SwaHEDiu TiingU p. 227. 

* A Wluile Kaiijie ol the Oiilkit/ Aitihff^pol&gicai Paper i, American Miiseuci of 
Nilural Flii^iorv, vol. XIX, Fan I, 1-33. 
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dau^i^hterf picking up a piece o( bark^ found k wood-worm which she 
wrapi^ed up in her blanket and carried in the house^ Allei' the cvenuig 
iBCJiI f^he look it into ihe hanik cortiparlment and ofTered it some food, 
bul il would not eat, and ihon she gave ii her breast^ and il grew very 
rapid I and i»he became very fond of ib as if it were her chnd, and as 
time went on her w^liole life seemed to be absorbed by her pet, which 
■she kept secfcied* lier coiislant abslradion tind absencefl grew' so notice* 
able that the mother’s suspicions were aroiiscd and one day she detected 
her fondling the worm that had now grown os large as a persom She 
called the chief and they wondered greatly, for no one had ci»cr seen 
anything like it. As she played with tJio worm, she sang to it all tbe 
tune. * - + 

'Tlie father told the unde, and he sent for his niece and set food be* 
fore her* and while hIic ate he stole away to sec tlie worm which she 
had hidden behind the food chests in ihe back apartment. That evening 
the unde called the people together and told tl^em that hia niece had a 
great '^living creature,’’ KtitKcceteut, that might In lime kill them all, 
and they decided to kill the worni^ Another reason given for the dcistruc- 
tion of the creature was that il was Iscld accounliblc for lhe„ Ioas of 
much food that had been mystcrioiisiy disappeBring from ihe grease 
boxes for some Umc past. 

The following day die aunt invited her lo come and sew her marten- 
skin rohe+ and in her absence the men sharpened their long wooden 
spears and going to the houae kiJIed the worm- Upon her return she 
cried bitterly and said they had killed her child and she sang her song 
night and day until slw died. Then her family left this place and mb 
grated north. In commemoration of ibis event tbe Tlowonwe«adi family 
display the tail of the worm on their dance dress, pipes, etc., as they 
attacked that pnrt^ while the Konnubladl display the whole worm 
figure, as they killed the heajd, which whs the mceft important part.’* 

Although the clans and pbrntries are maternal nmong ibe Tlingil and 
their southern neighbours, ihe Haida and Tsimshian, the position of 
women In ihcse communilies is not high, by which is meant that they are 
deprived of most of the ceremonial prerogatives and do not figure 
except inconspicuously in the customs clustering pboul the beliefs bi 
guardian spirits.^ 

pp, 30^L 

^ Sfr pp^ 242 fcwi- it u mTcreacina in ihia <4nnrxl4ii that ihtf relsiiTely inferior pa- 
■ilkm of vnmim u here afiBocuied with I hr Riiatci^al nr]gADiEi.ijDD cf icr^op drsceat 
iLfid prifpert^ iELhrikEance. AinoinE ihe triKjiUkit trilKa pf the Easl, on lh« Ol-hef 
hud, who atiP iMve matrams! dcHecil aihI ititierilance of proprOT, ivocOrfl «Etii4 
tciy high, baih Kciallr and paljilc&lly. fn nuMfrrn days when the anrinii cuflon 
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The Iroquois 

By coritrafll with ihe tribes pf thus CooiU the phratries of the Iroquoii 
of the Great Lakes and vicinity were in live mBio coreinoniaL units^ 
wherefl!^ the etaUB were eiogBinous wllli iniportont ceremonial fuiictioni. 
The social orBonizalifln of the Iroquoia wiw oa follows: The five Iroquolfl 
tribes—Mohawitt Oneida, Onondaga, Cayuga^ and Seneca—were organ¬ 
ized into a l^eaguc of Confederacy. Thia event toot place sonte time 
around the middle of the $ixleenth century. Lalcr another Iroquois 
Iribct the Tuscarom, who had been living farther sooth in Norlli Caro¬ 
lina, came north and joined I he Ccagoe. The formation of the Con fed- 
erftcyt which cost the component tribe* some of their rights fla Bovereign 
groupst restilled in an enormous cnhaneemeiil of the military power of 
the iroquoist who proceeded to make use of thia in their far-flung 
plans of military coiiquesL The ideology of this historic mission* has 
a strnngclv familiar ring to modern ears. The ejiiefa of the Iroquois 
claimed that their purpose was peace^ and lhal they intended to incor¬ 
porate in the League all the tribes of American Indiunst tJiins nistsbiishing 
a reign of peace among I he Indian tribes. In fact they designated the 
League metaphorically as the Great Peace. In other contc^ it w^a^ 
also referred to as the Long-House, meauing the specious long-hotise in 
whieii the League ceremonies were held and where the chiefa me! for 
couneiL In pursuance of these peaceful intentions the confederated 
Iroquois adopted a method familiar to later historic periods, namely that 
of Tire and sword.* They would offer membership in the Ijcaguc to a 
tribe and, if them was no opposition, incorporate it In a position some¬ 
what inferior to that of the Iroquois. ThiST however^ did not happen 
very often. As a rule a tribe thus approsched would refuse In no 
equivocal terms. Then the Iroquois proceeded to attack it and, having 
proved victorious, dealt with it as they pleased. The military suct^esaea 
of the IrcH|uoLA were remarkable and continued until they chanced 
Upon tlieir own relatives, the Cherokee of the South, who finally put 
an end to this pacihe land-slide. 

There were fifty chiefs in the League whose functions and authority 
extended not merely to a chiers own tribe but to the entire popula^ 
tion of the League. In other words, they were federal olbcials. Tliese fifty 

of blood-revcniKei osce pncllicd by liie tiirdkuiii, wu duconlinund and k fi4ie iub- 
fttitulni,. the diffclmil viJuiliaoi of vc^mm on [ho pAxi of ifatE two proupi of iribss 
found BxprcAAion in the relative ajeg of In |he NohIiwhI: the pczully for kill¬ 

ing; B wonuti wu only half of [lut Impofeij for kilJing m mm, wbermi unong [he 
Iroquoti ihe reveme wp* the cam—tlie penalEy far killing a wcmitn wo* dqoMo 
lhal exacted for ktlling a mm. 
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chiefs CPtne fram the live qriglnal tribea. The Tuficarors ehieftainA alao 
sat at ihc deliWratiqns of she League chiefs, hut their role was purely 
consultallvc; they ^crc nol perruJtteii to vote on the lueaaures pitBsed 
by the coundL The Iroquois cjtpiajrii-'d thia partial diftfi-pnchiscuieot of 
llie TuEcarora by saving ihal they ifvcre tboH [icuuli^d for entering the 
Long-f louse through the side walJ (ohvioMsfy an irregular furin of 
entry), thereby forfeiting their claim upon full niomhcrship in the 
League. The apportionment of chiefs to the five tribes as follows: 
the Mohawk sent 9; the Oneida, 9; ttie Onondaga, II; the Cayuga, lO; 
and tlir Sencea, 8. Each chief had & dyims^tic name, which he EBSumed 
on being Vaiied^ to ehieftainship and on laying a^ide his individual 
namo whioli he had received earlier in llfe^ Tliese dynastic nainea were 
the prcrogalhcs of certain clans, $o that each federal chief w'as„ on 
file one hand, a ftslcral oihdaj, on tlic other, a chief elei^led by a certain 
tribe and clan.'" As a rule the chiefs declared war and made agreeinenu 
of peace. I’liey also sat as a court of judges in certain instances of major 
crimes, such as murder, and> in more recent days^ of litigation about 
land end property. As individuals the chiefs exercised a wide influence, 
both In flscir places of hohltuu] residence and in their occasional travels, 
even though their function ^ in tbii connexion were not formal but per^ 
sonnlr They functioned as teaL-hers of the young> familiarising them 
with the nature of the Confederacy, reciting at length the elaborate 
traditions of ihe feundiog of the League, and inEtrucLLng the young 
braves in the behaviour proper in peace, war, and on ceremonial occa- 
sioni. Tlie Iroquois, like other peoples, had their own ideas of whot a 
chief should be. First and foremost, a chief must not He; second (a 
more recent speL-iricatlou made necessary by the inronda of White civilb 
^llon)p he must not drink; and third, he n^ust he imperturbable —-b 
chiefs temper mu.'^t nc^'cr he rufQed. 'A chiera i^kin/ said the froquois, 
seven thumlxH^ ihick,^ meanlug that it could not be pierced. That many 
of these chieftBins lived up let these rccfuirenicoti is evidenced by their 
repulalion among the Wliitcs, both English and American.* 

Each Iroquois tribe was divided into two phrstries* which among 

•^Thc uflimolc tihtES m which tho^ ttiitfn were tioLk hcr«ljtexr ud elective wefe 
tiic mafrrnai farruHc^ nbcmf which see 361 

■ddtE[nn lit ihe trsils liCTe tfiPivikned a eh|^ wai, of coutw^ expected lit he 
itiorougiiljr vened in ihr usditiurti, Moriei. MCtal rcRulllIians^ Aod ccfCmonPil Eech- 
Uiques of the Iroquois. Old □lief a SwiefA of tits Turtle elu, with whoiU 

I ^pcnl many fuciitilinR hour* 20 yCArs Affis. possessed aJ| these quslJficAtionS. 
fie WAS both mrornunl mnd iUEcrtU'eEefp ■ Rnod Indjoa and os food a ^llitr mAlt. 
weli-vcxieJj in the ebJlatEa of both. AllhouAh tc^iity hHnd from hu ihiuirTtb year 
UH, he continued to ■circ u a chief oU itie Cfoml Riser tlesRvslion in OntiTn until 
hit dcsth St the i^ic of ] rCAird ihit IndiAn psri bmentsrisn u one of the Iroal 
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ihec? people had lio however, ihe tlant which were comprised 

in one phrntry toferred to each other as Brother clans and to ihose of 
the opposite phratry as Cotisin clans. Dcficent in the phratrie* was ina- 
temal. The principal phralric funclioii* were ceremoniaL On cercinoiibl 
occaaloliSp such those of the .^osonal feetivalop the tnembers of 
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pic. 69. SaA,Ti:%c: AiuijiKDtM>:rrr Cerlmomai. r^ruo-HoiiL&c. 


the two phrairies sat facing caeJi other a I the opposite ends ol ihe 
House (Fig. 69)* The ccremonyt usually coiidueictJ by iwo chiefs^ one 
on eacli siidci was performed as iKHwccn tlic two phralrles. At all public 
gaioes the contending sides divided according to pliralrlea^ for exampkt 
at the tacro!^ game, at target-shooting, ball gatoeap or the uiow^snake 
game-**' 

The phratriea were further subdivided into clan?^; tl>e rLumber of 
these., never very largOt differed in the dilTerent tribes. TTius the Mohawk 
and Oneida had only three each/* ihc other tribes eight or more. Among 
the Seneca the clans were named and grouped aa follows: 


Fhratrica: [ 11 

, —— ---' -, ^^ 

Clana: Bear Wolf Turtle Beaver Di^r Snipe Heron Hawk 

tiiGnfbf 1 ever hod, and J #lutl nrvcr furgel lh«^ dianity tmi of the man 

and hift tragic lallti in IiTN|uuifl Cultufir. TrAftii: b(^ 4 tt*Q futile—ttHni he knew that too, 
i^Tliii Roanc va* pisyed with long il3cks+ ah inch or so wide and pcrhapi a 
quait'eT of an inch thick, poinlcd at one erlI and with a Riigbt grttorc a[ the hutt 
end ioto which the Iniicx. 6ngcr was plflced when the jJick wai iKrown. tl Vai 
played an laow which, for ihi^ purpoie. wa'fi ^moolhed over a long lurrow strip, 
tJiiilalijr at a inchne- The *tfck was either peiiartiei:i to reraain vciu^h or wne 

pc^liiJicd. In tvoordance with the condiibn of tllc utipir. When vkilfuity thrown^ 
sDch a 4lick, TtavrlliRg along An inciinr, would rovci a half uiJfc or niOTC hcf£>fa 
ll cMinc to ■. Hop. When atdking an nneven e-pol on the wfly^ it would jrfk, jumpp 
■liphtlf chnngE its direclidn anci R^peed. thus calling Eo mind the moveinmEs of a 
moke—whence I he nuinr. 

The daiu In iticK two tribei were Benr^ Wolf and! Turtle, ill of which bi!i~ 
lonecd lo one phraiiy, ihe tecond phralry ihiM bein^t aWm. Wheilier thjj u- 
rangEinent rirpr«4cnted ihe original oondition uTmng the .Moliawk and Oneida li if 
impowthlc lo «i.j. 
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The clanjt vieje not local alihoygh Jt is not improhahle lliaL In 

early condition!!^ ihis may have been Ehe case. Mensheria nf one clan lived 
in more than oiie village. Each claa wo^ mure or less closely psaociated 
liith one or Jimre loiig^houses, the narrow' hark sinicitim in ■Hrblch 
the Troquoi* lived^ and the inpjorjty of itidividuals in audi n long-house 
probably helonged \o one clan. 

Unlike mj^y nihci' peoples of their type of social orgunij^atiom the 
Iroquofs Ehowed no regard whatsoever for the animals nnd birds from 
which the clans took their names. The Iroquois hunted nnd ate them 
freely; they were not looked upon as the ancestors of the clan-males, nor 
was worahip of any sort eKiended to them. So far as we can see, in faetr 
no special relalionship whatsoever obtained bet ween the individuals of 
the clan pud their cponyinoua aininaL the ojiimai, dial Is, from which 
the name of tiie elan derived. Kach clan owned its own cemetery 
where the nieml>er€ of the clan wore buried^ and it is probable that a 
clan in earlier days owned its own agtlcubural held or fields* although 
this is no! qiiJlc oerlain. ThdeJans were eKoganiouSp no man or woman 
of a clan being permitted to marry his or her cian-mate. Each etan pos* 
sessed the right to use for its members certain individual nameii which 
w'ere the property of the elan, or more accurately^ of the women of the 
clan. No other cloji wtui perniilEetl to u3e these names, nor w^outd Iw^o 
Jiving individuals of one elan hear the saine name at one Lime. These 
names were semi-ccrcinoniai in charpcter and were scarcely ever used 
for purposes of appellslion or reference, relationship terms being etn- 
ployed for this purpose. Ae any given time iJie individual names of a 
clan were in charge of a Woman called Kaeper-of-Xatues^ who knew 
which naiiies were in actual use. When A pemsn died, hU or her name 
becoine available for use. The Keeper would llien *put‘ such a name 
^away in a hoje' until if was called for. When a child was bom to a 
woman she would vi»it die Keepcr^of-Nanics and ask her for the list of 
avaUahle names, those, llml ia> that were not at shat lime used by anyone 
else. From these she could make her selection. The name was not of- 
Bcially bestow^cd upon the child until Ehe next Green Corn Festival, lield 
in SepEember, on the second day of wkich women w'hose children were 
horn within the year would bring them along for the rianting ceremonial. 
Tbln name^ oa already sLaied, remained largely a dci'urative possession 
of the individiioil. an il wu-* searedy ever used in conversation- Vfost 
indlviditals, in fatE. Boon forgot liieir personal names although the 
mothers i» a rule rcmemljcred them* ss well as the Kccpcr-oFNanie*.^" 

*^The laEtfr wo* alw mJIcJ Keepef^jf-lhe-FitEli- Amelia it® aamM wefc 

{''Alwa|'i|i.KeAclv'>p On'igo C^FJoaliag Cinoe^l, 
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Australia 

Before proceeding to the smciit orj^anijSHtion of iHc Aofiirfllions Jet me 
make o little digr^ion^ 11 will be femenibered that the French so- 
ciologbl^ £mile Durkheim, while hunting for the origins of religion, 
chose Auslralio os hia particular ihenne for the alleged reason that ihwc 
tribes, whose SH>eiol system is rooted in a clan nrgojdieotion, must Fieeds 
be truly primitive —a quaiul notion in view of the dctaili of this social 
organization, which leave inithing 1o be desired in the way of dehnJte- 
ne$B, H aborotlon, and colriplitKity„ It has, in fact, taken much of the time 
of two generations of anUiropologlsts to work them out w'ith siiQicleiit 
idarlty. 

In the second place^ we find here an interesting inslauce of what might 
be called a dlsharmonio-iis developnsenl of the dilTerent aspects of a cub 
lure (cf. pp^ 522 seq.I, In comparison with the Eskimo, for example^ the 
technology of the Australians is ejEccedingly etude, both in I he number 
of ohjecEs and dcvli^ and in the lerhnical liEness of Ehat wJiicIi exists; 
by the side of the E^hiio, ihe Australians appear m poverty ^ridden, 
A similar con Erast comefl to view^ when one compares their technical 
arts with those of their 'neiglihoura^ of the vast Pacific area, the Melane¬ 
sians and Polynesians. The technical skill and the elaborateness of the 
arts among die latter are such as to entitle them to a place among the 
most highly developed primitives in this particular domain, whereas 
the Auslralians are cerlnin-ly among the crudest in this res|>ecl. In social 
organization, gn die other liand+ the Australians loom far above the 
Eskimo and are at least the equals of the South Sea Islanders in the 
elaborateness and logical consistency of iholr syatem. 

In the following sketch J shall eliminate, for the sake of brevity^ many 
interesting details and stress only the salient features of the social group- 
ings of the Australians. Underlying the many local dilTerences in the 
other asficcts gf social structure^ we find the amall local group or horde 
(Radelilfc-Brown a term, as used hcrclt which is ubiquitous. Such a 
horde, probably never exoeedLug lOQ individuals in size^ occupies a ccr- 
lain territory^ the boundaries of which are known to its niembeis and 

WEicn s bof reached! raatariiy lUl cIlElilliOod nrnme wBi put ind I new nam? 

■clDcEcd for him, When he tKcame a chief, as already menlhoncd. ihtt second nante 
waa aJio diftearded Id be lepluced Ery the eELkePfi name. SDaieEimea a etiin WDuEd 
qmid' one of itt mLEne* to m penon of uioEhcr clvi : when the liUer died^ the narae 
reverted te ihe eriginiE clen. 

i"The referftftire h [u this ftuUwr'* Far/M a/ ^Ae Rriigi^ui Uh^ a 

book greaily [o be reenmntcrKteiJ for Its penelniing obtervatiDOa and luluEe rewn^ 
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within the LiitillJt of which these mcmbera cxercM proprirfary rights 
over whaEei^r productu^—mincreL vegeiabloj or aiijmal^—may be evaib 
able. Meinl>ership in a horde ii hereditary Jn the paternal Line^ regard^ 
Jess of the character of descent in die other social uiiits associated with 
it. RadclilFe-BrowTi^ who is second to no one in his familiarity with 
Australian tribea, staleB that he knows of no Instance or locality in which 
a man could ieave his own horde and lie adopted by another^ not in ihe 
sensCf of conne^ Ehal he cannot teinpo^arily absent himiielf from it, but 
in the sense ibai he Itelonga to *Aa a normal thing/ he says, *Ehc male 
members enter llie horde by hirth and remain in it till death.' The horde 
Is fie^inenEly c;togarnoLLB and wherever this rule is not rnfon'ed^ the 
mnjority of marriages arc still outside die horde. A woman at marriage 
leaves her parenlal horde and joins that of her husband, marriage thus 
being palrilocal. 

The Australian tribe, as a functional group, is weakly developedi 
territorially it comprises districts oceupied by ita component hordes. 
The kinship groupings are reprwnted by phratries, sibs, classes^ sub¬ 
classes, and groups of blood-rclntivcs, own and class!hcatory. 

Thii^ cnumeraiive prc?cntaiion of the social organization of Australis ^ 
seems excessive In its detail and a little bewildering, flow'ever^ let m 
proceed, beginning with the sib systems. Each tribe is divided Into a 
large number of clans or gentes iiniforraly named after aniinaU, birds, 
or in rare instances after some other natural ihings. Tbe members of h 
sib are not segregated in one locality but distributed over a number of 
local groups or hordes. In tlie central tribes and some others, the sib 
memi»ers regard tiienwclvra us apiritnally associated with a number of 
ancestors^ halLhuman, liall^nnimaL who lived in the ofcAeringOp the 
mythological ^icriod. These ancestors, the stories tell us, once travelled 
about ihc country performing magical ceremonies or, in other versions, 
they were pursued by hunters. Al certain places they' stopped eihausted 
and disappeared into die ground. Thereupon a sacred tree, roel^ or 
water-hole arose upon tlic spot. Tfic?c sacred spots or are 

ever since being haunlE-'d by the spiritual descendants of llicse diataiit 
semi-hummi semi-animal ancestors. The central Australians Ivlieve that 
a w-oinan, when passing by one of these charmed spota, w^iil be entered 
into by a spirit child or rataps^ and that iJie human child bom of ihe 
Woman will he a spiritual descendant of the mythological creature which 
Once enlcred the ground at that particular spot. Uur chief authorities 
here, die English investigators^ Sfiencer and GilleUi and the German mis- 
aionar)% SlrehJow, are not quite agreed as to the exact nature of theftc 
spiritual bond.^. It is clear, however, from the evidence of both aocountSf 
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ihal ftome wrl of gwidic reljiliotiihip oblains bdwe^^n indJviiluEils now 
Living and lljeir mylJialogical ancc?lon. 

^The sib mroiLwra Ircat lliisireponymoua juiimal with considcrniion and 
ncapccL Tlity nre forbidifca either lo kill or cat Iheir a^ttittidct bow- 
over^ canjiot be strictly dt?!ii£!natcd us one of veneration^ Inslijad there is 
Uie Ijcliel that the unimai or bird is a reblive or intimate ot the aih- 
zniitea, EocLi sib lios tlie power of increasing the supply of its sacred ani¬ 
mal or totem hy means ol a mflgieaJ ceremony^ the imickiama. Once a 
year, at the end of die dry ficnsotli nativea (rom many tribes and loeali’ 
ties congregate for die performance of these ceremoniea. The meml>ers 
of each sib (or rather its male members—for women are atricily ex¬ 
cluded except in the capacity of spertators), properly decorated with 
bird-down and ochre, perform «pcclJicd dance* and songs, in the course 
of which the movement* arid cries of the tolomtc erealures are skilfully 
dramatized- There is some bloocHetling j the blood drawn from the a^ms 
of several paificipants by mean* of a sharp atone r* permitted to flow 
over the eccemoiaial ground and i* tlicn spilled over the surrounding 
rock*. It is in diis special rite that tlic power resides to pfecipitnle the 
multiplieatioo of the totemic animnL On this occasion one member of 
the Eotemic species is killed, and after having been tasted by the head¬ 
man of the sib, it h then partaken of sparingly hy the other member** 
This is the only occasion on which sib-mates may eat of dieir totem. 
The old men who function throughout as the ceremonial official* produce 
the saered churinga —made of slonc among the Arunta hut among other 
Iril^ more frequently of wood—and mnjiiptilnte them in a variciy of 
ways* These sacred slobs, which between ceremonial periods arc kepi 
out of sight at the sacred *pots referred to Ijcfnre, are believed to be 
coniicctcfl by apiritnitJ hoods boEh with the lotcmic ancestors of the 
alcheritigu and with the human representatives of the clan. Each in¬ 
dividual has such a chunnga assigned in hiiii at birth ai^d also stands in 
a certain not clearly defined relation to another c/iaringa* namely that 
4>f his or her modier, A& already stated, these elaborate cercmoEiies are 
performed by tire native* at the end of the long period of droiighuand 
immediately preceding the season of torreotiiil rain*. Soon afterward* 
the plants and animals of the rcgicin do indeed begin to thrive and 
proHfcralei, and the landscape is tronslomied os if by magic. In this 
case* thcrtK the lialives have good reason* grounded! in experience for 
preserving their belief in magic. 

The totem ol each sib stands in a certain relation to other animals of 
birds, the *CH^allcd "ussoeialed totems/ whieht tliough not as important 
os the principal totem, have a *acred char-acter of their own. In die 
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mythoJofical Ifilcs these nnimals and birds figure ai Uie side of the nmui 
lotem as participants in the ploL It will be seen that the $ibs af this re- 
gien—cciitraL AuitraliB—^hsve ctinic te^ Innetiuri! ax ixip^ic^wprlcing 
sneiaLitins. If they have any ntticr functioriLH:, these must have piuded ibe 
observers.’* 

It is interesting to note that this magical complex of the central Aus¬ 
tral iaos tan lae liuplieaEcd el^where, for example, among the Yuchl In¬ 
dians of Qklohonia^^* 

tn connrXioD with the }iiifr[or 7 of anlknopoiogif^ji] ihDughin llaftfro nsaglcAl pri£^ 
tlc« dI the emmi AuElnliBJu srern b1«) Ihq have lud the cg«l of fertilizing the 
mind of Sir Jam^ Fraser. An wrll known, tlwi aulbor liai drKzilKd the jail- 
chlamn pcrfi.KtnDaiicca with ihdr aa«ociztcd (dcnlo^ ai a afslrra nf ^co-operaiifv 
rnagic^ in whidi Llia aib-matcft of tbe difTeicfit iib« exercised magBul powera 
KaJEmiElifAfly!) fnr tlir lieneftt of olher tban their &wn: for tbsqudva^ 
as we afreadf kirtw^ are not permilEed i[> pjLTlake of the aninuil ibc loppTy of 
which [hey ItavD iiLa|lcaJl]r fiHEef«L fit Ehii pre9<nlal ion, Eh€ FaA|;icaJ rJlm of the 
AuAEraJJjLiu appear as a sort of fertilisation roaiplea^ both nconomic arul iJtru^k 
in chaiUcter. ^ow apart froai the facl« tjitm^lves^ Ehii partlCldar InEcrprctation 
lo derive from Ebe acELvei mind of Str Jame^. A lEudy of na|ive altitudes 
hrina* evidence of a of planned economy fnrtkefed fay co^peralive 

iJlraisnL tf lEie tiAtlvL'Sr I IkorciAeilvu, ihen. arc not aware of ibia. the auppoied betkeb- 
C^f residta of the magical rites can at best be regarded as a purely factual 
irkcidenl. if it is one, but nol as part of a cullural reaiples with a diermiEe psycbcH 
logical c^nnolatlon. ^ 

1^ Frofeiaor Speck in bis bonk, Eihnotcgy o/ rAe Yuchi fndiana o/ Cenlrat 
describes Vuchj claru in Ebe folfowing words; The meaibcn of rach 
clan [desc>tnt bi^re being nkalemalj Lelieke tJiat tliey are tlie relatives and!,, in tonin 
vagac way, the dceccndante dT ernain pri:^9(l?E ing animals wlicte rujnes and ideU' 
Lily diey now bear. Tlmir animal ancnlors ar< iccordijigly Eolcmie. fn regard to 
Ebe liviag animals^ they loo arc carrfaly Eypn and descendants of the pre-cxsstlpg 
oncs^ hence, ainee they Eiace ifacir descent rmtu the same aourcea ts the human 
clan^ Eiie two are coiuarva ulnrouily related. 

n'hks bring? the various elan groups into close mlatintisliip with varwiii species 
of animals, and we find areordingly that Ehc mcmlicT^ of curb clan will not do 
violeticc’ to wild animaLi liavinfE the form of any of Ebcir EOtems. for innlance« I he 
Pear cisn. people nrvec niideiEE hears; nevcrtfacJcss^lvry use commodities made 
fiom parts uf thr heafr S>ueh things, of eoune, a? bear hide*, bear Enst*. of what^ 
ever cIk may be usefalp are obtained from other elans who have iiC Eahoo againul 
killing liears. In ihe Nurle way the DeCf people use parts of the deet when they 
brtVc eocaiiort to hat do msl dirfcEly lake pan in killing de«r. fn Ehti way a sorE of 
amnesty has Ireen obEained heEWeen I lie dilfer^tit eUm end their differenE kinds of 
animals Ishadea of FnLzcrll, while the bfamc for ihe injuries of animals ia shifEed 
from one clan to tlie others. General use could roa^toently he made of eIic animal 
kingdom wiEbonE obliging memhen of any clan to be the direct murderers of EfacJr 
an ima l relatives,^ {Op, cii^ p. 70.1 

Tire lodians also perform certaLn clan dances ^hsYiUg for ibeir ob^t the placa^ 
Eron of elan loiems. Tlie dancers imilale the mo4b>n^ of I heir totemic animals with 
their hadiea and armik" p- 112.1 Jlero also men are tbr exclusive or at le^t 

the principal punkipants ip ihese daacea, only a few pfivilegnsd women bdng 
idmilEenl to the nrlict tru^te sacred part of the ceremony. 'The feeling of the darKrers 
acems Iw fcw,^ contifldes Specks ‘litst they are for Lhe Elmo iji ihe actual form of the 
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lo addition to bclongirig to n pArlicular sib a oenlml Au^itraliaii boy, 
before he becomes a Jull-lled;?ed Jiil>er of the communily, also pas&es 
through a Aeries of stages which define his IribaJ sLalus; his erilfy into 
such a stage La marked bv injliallon ceremonies^ As one after another of 
these ritually mnrked Stages are left bctiiad, there opens up before the 
hoy nn ever-widifning: range of tribal fiinetioosi rjiuBlislie activities, and 
other forma of participation Ui the esoteric knowledge and practices of 
the male inemhers of the tribe- In the matter of diet, for exfimple, he 
starEs life under a heavy pressure of eating taboos, most of the available 
foods being forbidden to himn When the boy reaches mBturityp th«c 
food restrictions are gradually reduced, finally to be lifted altogethert 
or almost ao^ at the approach of old age* 

The most important of the initiation ceremonies which completes the 
ritualistic cycle b the e/igiruro, which cnmprises an elaborBic ?»enes of 
rites usually participated in by more than one tribe. The principal rilia 
performed on this oi?ca!i^ion are initiatc»ryt** hut in addition the toleraie 
ceremonies end other important rituals are gone over, aa if in rehearsa!, 
by the novices. The purpose of these latter rhcf is to inTpart to the young 
men a thorough cominand of the complicated ritualistic techniques, a 
task nccomplJshcdf as usual, by the old men- On tliis occasion the 
novices are profusely decorated with ochre and hird-dowiii just m 
were die participants in thu luQgical ceremoniejs previously described. 
There is, however, this difTercnce; w ibe engwura no relBlion whatsciever 
obtains between the totem of the individual and the design used in hb 
decoration^ In other words, the cereiuouy ia a tribal one and, as such, 
has no reference to the totems or sibs. the customary toleniic symbols 
being used here as neutral decorat ions ^ 

loErm, and I bey rarTy put Jn quEl# a realistic wiy the dTcel of the [mi tsthn i?n- 
lircly bi their mnEiuiUi sli<l bdiavk^urR ■ << i Bcaidci iImk [Eanm which irc funrlion- 
■Jly cEia danced, thrre ate ofheis which are adiirmcd, in iJic furm of worfliip afid 
placAlJOn, To Tflr^iui anrraali which furqtdi ibcir flesh or bodi» fur [he use of marL 
Then ibcrcs ire tlio Clhei^ whkh ire directed m the »pirttft d eniraaJa which 
have the pow^^r of itrljclinn ftlckfcum, trouble, or deAlh upan ihe people^ Tlieae are 
iraiEaElrc, unijrar in i^cncriJ uppearaare lo llmse already described/ HMd-^ p, ]13^!E 

tn the counic af ihe riltial ■ strarig^e-io!^nd.in; vnkt i* h^ard emanalin|; from 
Efac bufh. Thi.*', the wornen ibeiiievc+ h I he loicc of Twany trika, llie itreai spirit, who 
dJis to ihe i nJtiaEcffi but llic men know, and the boya ate toon to know, llial I be 
preaiimcd apirlE la rcaElj an old nmn wha-, hidden in I he bttah, twinga about fl 
thurifigii Bltachcd. Eo a ropfL TIbe weird sound produced by ibia opcTalion wai 
tikenc^i by ai^nie i marina live Eii|[lJahj3ian to itie Einsring of a bull, wiicnee the 
appafAEus juM EBentioned berauit^ known as a bulbrotrcr. Ai ihit voice reMuinda, 
ihe jnUiaE«t are one hf ene ^plriled away hy ibi^ old men and laken lo lIm bueb 
where th« Ji>ore esoieric part of ihe rilual takea place. 

It may be pmuitied iImH a cenaiit lioJo of aancEiiy clinAa eren to thete decora* 
tJoni. but il ia no mrinc tlian [he Sxnctily d ill lOEcmt in a Eutemic ccuiimufUEy-^ 
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Ai is usual with sibsp lIidsci of Australia arc exo^amoiu in tht s^nse 
tliat nc uilermarn^e place within the albp l>drring eicepttonaJ or 
Iriegulaj lufitojices.'^ 

The AociaJ unltfi more specilicalJy concerned with Intermarriage ire 
the phrilrJes. cJassei, ajid suh^liases. From the ^andpolnt of tfiii Ofipeci 
of t!ic eociil system the tril>es of Australia may be divided into tJLree 
iniiJn types. The firsts represented by tli^e Dieri and otJicr tribes further 
south, is chatBeteri^Ecd by two phrutries suijdivided into sibs. Here 
exogamy is associated with the phratrio and secofidarily with the sibs. 
The second type is represented by the Kumilarui and other eastern tribeSt 
where the two phratries with their siEis* in this case clans, are further 
subdivided into two classes each. Here the classes control intcrmurriago 
In such a way that a member of one class of a phralry must marry a 
member of i particular cliis of the odier phraLry'. The third type; BnalLy^ 
b represented by the VVsmmunga and olher tribes of ihe Centre and 
Norll^ wJicre tJie two phratries with tlieir four elas^sea are further sut^ 
divided in such a way EhaE each cla^ b spLil Into iwo sulxl asses. Here 
marriage is controlled by the suh^claa^s—a member of a suh-cJasfi of a 
phralry muEl marry a mefnber of a particular sub clas^ of the opposiEe 
phratry.^* 

i^Such an inAfance, by thin way, m exriTip]ifini ihe rery iribet of central 
AuAtraEia wilh which we arc Eicrc concerned. Owing; to I he faci I hat the tcHeEnic 
mcinbcrAhip of a clkijd ia drtcnnincil hf ihc wonianV cnc»E3nlcr wilh a tpirit it a 
uc red loEcmk: FpoE, children are frequent] jr born into wfoug loicnt ai ll 

were. Ai a resull of thi* a^ain il will occur lhat member^ of one mEentiic fib Uliy 
oceafiionalJy he found in both pliratriea. In l;^D^»q^eT]ce of this they arc pemiltcd 
to Inlerraarry—an a]t£>£iHbcr irregular procedDre. While ihia ij lO amopa tha 
Artinia, ut hier Irilie*, fur eiainp]e iheir nelgJihouia I lie Kailiih, hivc prurtded 
agaiiut auth occuireaceft. Their belief ia lliat the proper kinda of apirila fcdlow I he 
wopven smuriii wherever ciiey go, tad fo whea they are impregnated in the it%f 
dcacrihcd, it Li the rigid tplrix that h respoEuihle. Thua the children manage In 
be birn inio the proper loiemk which a/nong these panicidar tribes are ihoH 
of iheir fathers. 

*^The condilicma dtlaJniRg In ihe ihrec type* of eases may be viinalued ii 
follows, aaeuraing fi^r eimpliciEy ihaE the phratrf throughout consists r»f liuee libaf 
The SetuaE numiKr of elans or gentes in a phritr? ii always aiuch greaEerx 

Type 1 (Dim, etc.]! 

niarriee 

Phratrica; I i( > 11 

f « d 

Slhst J A € 

u f 

[ marries H and view rerjo 

Hare ite cbildrcn foUow ihe phralry and elm of the motbar 
(or the gens of the Jalhcr)^ 
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Nor b this ailr Mampge h rendered even more precise, as 

we prracnllj' by ihe relationship system with its lerminobgy^ 
the truly orthodox kind of marriage iji Aui^lralia being between cross* 
cauains, that is between the children of a brother and those of bis sl^er 
(own or cJassIficatory). 


Type tl (Kanriisroit etc-l 

Fh:raEri»: ! 11 


C2A$ictk-. 


A B 


€ D 


f (a,- ) ffi 4 ai 
^ibi: ^ ) Ai 4 

i (c “ ) + Cl 


d.+dt <=d^ 

ei 4 tl { = ) 

A+/if-/> 

Zl wJII be Boen ihil the phratriefl (I ind 11^ SfC fO tubdlivjdcd into cI&BACa, dU 
ihc ftfte hti^d, and clallBi, an the Olher* llnaE e«Jbi c]4»^df, Cr W O —canloiiu pert 
tif the ineraben ot BCYcml tlaiu, vhile each clan ro'nlaias iDRmbera af |wo elusea. 
ClaM At c^nlarna mcmlicoi oh, 4&^/and Cip of dane ^ endi while 

dun ff cnnitinA MacntbcTi e-f m Iclaiii -d) and (cIbh B), and to on^ 

Tbr lntcnnartJaitc# alid doCetit of lIi« cliildrni mm Id dtu csn be TepreBenled 
aa IdLLdwe <lbe children alway* belqeging la the phralry ind ckd of the radthcr); 



Tlial Is, A marrtes B, chUdreti €; C marnca E, childien ue d; add D mirriei 
A, children afe B; B marriei children arc B* 

Type Itl (WarriniiinEat ei&) 

Phnitrles: I 11 


SabmlaHes; 


A 


B 


12 3 4 

(tf* } flif+ Er*4tt* + a+ 


B 

5 6 t B 

d, 4 dip 4 A% 4d« ( ■ A} 


* i' Or + d* 4 04^ 4 dp 4 df 4 HI 4^ ( ■ d > 

(bm> ^-|rif^4h,4^ e^4cF44^4e;i ( ■ 

(c=> ei4c4+Ci4Ci /i 4 /i 4/1 4 A (»(} 

lion ohtaipinjf in type 11 u fiictber complicated in adcb a 
way that each Bqjwinu ennlaina parta cA lha laeiDbem af all the aiha dJT one pEinill^» 
while each aib comprises metnlkcrs d dl the subdasse* cl anc phratry. Thus, sub- 
claM I ecniaiiu stembert ex {>ih dli Ih Ulh bl, and ci fub el, eic-^ while sib tf 
coataiflj fficnibers dj ^lub-claai U. di ^anb^lasa 2 ), a Isub-ciai* 3l and ^4 <Bub~ 
cleat 4), and to eiL Tlic marttagea and docent of children tt Id clasif^ sab^lau 
and phralry ran be rcpmcoled aa fclluin (at a rule, ibe children berC bclcPi te 
the Aeoa oE the father, hut in aomc ernuai uibea the gcoEcs are zmE hefcdiEaiyr SO 
Lbal membenbip beeamea irregalae); 
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In addition to ihtlr malrimoniisl fimclionA ilie pkrAUrleSf daHos, and 
sul>>clD55e9 also Jig ore ns iuiits on cttem onjal oixosiorta. Tlie camp od 
such Instances is usually divided into ttfo tcrrltodaJiy distinct halv^ 
each associated with a phralry. Jn pncparation lor the cpremunis, tuem- 
bera hi one pbratry functioup as a rule, os the decoratots of tlie uther^ 
rig^ging them out in the usual way with birddown and ochret The cloAsea 
and suh^classea function Jn a similar way^ the mcnibciti of eairltt us auch^ 
having certain specific duties assigned to them. At the more or less 
foritial distribution of food at the end of a major hunting expedition 
these social divisions are also diatinguMicd by the order in which they 
are served and the quantity or part they receive. 

In relation to the phratiis it la interesting to note that their noinea, 
when translatablei proveto be those of birds or animabp as for eJtamplcf 
in the cose of the widespread phrstrfe coupLet^ Eaglehawk and Crow. 
The reason why the nam^ of phratri^ are often untranslatable, not 
only to ethnologists hut also to the nativesp lies in the fact that these 
names are archaic, tlie natives llietnsel^ies being unable to analyze them. 
This feature, among others, bespeah^ the antiquity of the phi^trlc in¬ 
stitution in Australia. 

In passing new to the consideration of the relatioiiship aysteoifii I shall 
first note some of tlieir other fentilrcs besides the matriinonluL ones. All 
of these systems represent the so-called clossihcatury type in an extreme 



ftc^TOfi. 


That ii, 1 Enarrici 5, children arc 2; 2 amiTkiw ^ children are Is 5 minrdei L chil- 
dfcc 1 X 0 8: a nurrict children are and 3 msrrief 7, childtea ire ■!; 4 fjwrritfi 
a, children are 3; 7 aiutie* 3-n rhildran ifc C; 6 nuirriei'S, cMIdrcil are 7. 

ft will iJaua be aeeri hoW indirectly ibt flwi f>T teoa in AdUralii ii c&nnfcicd 
wilb esof^aiey in ici posilivc upect, fur annona she tribes of typo fll eseb aib cun.i 
tajiii four aioupfl of sicn uid wumm whoK nialriiiiioniiJ pruacriplimft and pre- 
acriplkma arc quite digorem: among ibe iribo uf type 11 evcli aib cofilnilu two 
aodb gnjiupv nf niien aod woEoen; whiFc mreti amuojt the tribea of lyfK I It: ia 
clearly not the eJana or gemtea^ a* J6, d, /, rtc., which define the matrinioiiul mlea 
on the negdiive or ibc pojitiMe iMe, hut the phidirics: tbe law Ji, no marriage in 
ypur own phrairy, alwaya mairr inlo ibe oppotiie phratry. 
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Icrm oJ development, the result oi which is that at] the individuals of a 
local gi^up are not onlv interrelated but ore ao in n ifeliuile way^ aL- 
Lowing or rather demanding the application of paitictilar rektionahip 
tetniSr ^'ow t^ieae lerms, here aa in other plac^ee, are far from being mere 
verbal cxprcsaions. On the contrary, dcRnilcly prescribed forms hf be¬ 
haviour, both pofritive and negative, are associated with the term*. This 
ia a mailer of such great hnportanct in the life of the natives that an 
Australian docs not feel comfortable unleafl he knows witli whom he is 
dealingi as far as rektionahip is concerned. Radcliffe-Brown tells the 
following curious story from bis own cijperience. Once when he was 
travelling in native territory, with a young Auslralian as his guide, they 
came to a camp. The anthropologist proceeded in the usual way to 
make preparations for a night's stay in the camp^ The boy^, however+ 
balked in this instaneet and decided In sleep outside the eamp^ Naturally 
interested, Radcliffc-Brown questioned him on the morrow and dis¬ 
covered that the peculiar behaviour of the youngster was due to the fact 
that he bad in this cose been unable to ascertain in what relationship he 
stood to" the different individuals in camp. This meant that he knew 
neither how others would act towards him, nor how he should behave 
towards tbcnii tender such circumstances the boy, apparently a wise one, 
decided to camp on his own. 

Now it will be well to eieamiiie what RaddIffBrown calls the 'basic 
principlea of dassificHtioir in [lie relationship sy&tenis of Australia: 

1, A man is always classed With bis brother and a woman with her 
sifffer (owHk not clossificatory h these rcktionships being covered by the 
same letm. Our author calls this the 'principle of the equivalcnco of 
brothers.^ 

2L Relatives by marriage are drawn into a circk of eonsanguirLlly. 
Thus the wife of any man one calls Taibcr^ is one’s ^mother,’ and the 
husband of any woman c-alled ^niother^ is called ‘father.’ 

S. The third principle referred to by Brown is the absence of any 
limitation to the range of classibcatory terms, with the r«uk tliat these 
terms, extended without limit, come to embrace the whole of ke society. 

Brown groups the relationship Bystems of Australia into two typea, 
09 represented by the Kariera of the West coast and the Aranda or 
Arunta of central Australia. The Kariera type is characteri^fd by the 
prevalence of ernss-cousin marriage in three forms: bilateral, where a 
man may marry his mother’s bretherV daughter or hia father’s sisler'^a 
daughter; melrilaieral, where a man may marry his mother^a brother^ 
daughter but not his father’s slater’s daughter; and pairikteraU where 
a man may marry bis Father’s sister’s daughter but not bis mothcr’a 
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brotherV dougbler. In the ct ihe Kariera type (to be referred to 

as lystem ’K^) two classes of luales and two classes of femaJes are 
distingui.shed in each generation, an additional diallnctlon being ocea* 
sionally made between younger and older rdatJveSp In r person^a own 
generation there are two terras for namely brolber and niolbcr^a 
brother's son^ and two for women, naotely sister and niolher^s broltierV 
daughter, a distiootion being also made between older and younger 
brothers and sisters on the basis of actual age^ in the first ascending 
generation four relationship terms are used: father^ mother''s brother, 
mother, and father’s sister- TJie term ‘faiher^ coma own father, father'^a 
brotherp mothcr'^s sisterV huAbaodp father’s father's brothers son, 
mother^ inuthcr^s hrollieFs ftori, and so ou^ The term ^mother' covers 
own mother. motherV aislcrt fathers brotherV wife, mother's moKher’s 
sisterV datighlcr, etc. The icrm for raolher^s brother covers the brother 
of anyone called 'molJie/ and the husband of a sister of any man called 
^father/ TIjc term for falherV aister covers the sister of any man called 
’father’ and the wife of any man called ^mothers brother.' 

In the second ojcendjng generation tJie four Eeims are: father^s fatheip 
falher^s mother, niotber'a father, and raoiber'a mother. The terra for 
fathers father also covers the fatlSer's falJier^s brotherp tlie hibdiand of 
the father’s iinoLher''s sisicrt and the brother of the mother's mother. The 
term for father’s molher also covers her sisler, ihe wife of a falher's 
father’s brother, and the sister of the motherV father. The term for 
mother'a father also covers his brother, the husband of die mother’s 
mother’s sislcrt ertd I he brother of the fathers mother. The terra for 
mother’s motjicr also covers her siBler, the wife of a motberV father’s 
brother, and the sister of the father's fatJier. There are, Rioreover, two 
spec] aJ features here. First, tlie mother’s mother a brother 15 identified 
with the falher’s father, and iho falher’s mother's brother with the 
motlier’s father* And second, the grandparent-grandchild rdattonship is 
reciprocat, as a result of which the same term is applied to one's father's 
father as to one's son's soil All persons in the first descending genera¬ 
tion ere covered by four terms: soRi daughter, sister's aon+ and sister's 
daughter* 

All in all, the Kariera distinguished twenty-two kinds of relatives in¬ 
cluding the distinctjon made between older and younger hrotheis and 
suiters* For this purpose they utilize eighteen terma, the discrepancy be¬ 
tween the number of terms and the kinds of relatives being due to the 
grandparent-grandchild reciprocity. 

Among the Aranda (system 'A’) certain relatives grouped together in 
system 'K' are separated into two groups. Thus: 
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‘K’ 

*A' 


1. fathcr^s father 

father^s father 
mother's mother's 
brother 

2. fitherV roolher 

father's mother 
tnolher’a father's 
sialer 

3. mother's father 

inotherV fallier 
father's mother^s 
hrolber 

\ 

4. mother's mother 

mother's mother 
father's father's 

sister 


AZ] of those terois have* of course, their emended meaningST in additian 
to the primal onc^ oa oJ ready indicaled. The acton I nu mber of Eenrts 
u&ed by the to cover tbc eight kinds of reJatioDship is, however^ not 


*‘K* type of marriage 

O-A 


A marries O 

Ego(in> 

Fig. TlOr 

A iwjm inaiTHis fab nwliier^i 

bn>lfacrV dtugfaE^^ 


eight but four* for the rcMon that the sawe lem is employed to eoTer m 
mile relative and his sister^ as for example^ the fatber^s father and his 
skier. Further rodoction in the number of terms when compnied to the 
kinds of relitivea results from the fact tint certain tenus ore reciproeaL 


type of marriage 

-O--A 


O O 


A marries O 

Fit 71fi. 

A Hill] tDinics fab iiH3lliBd4 
iBDtfanr'i farpCfacT^B cbuifalci'i 
diugfaler. 
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m ihe 'K' syaiEiu, and that iKe t&me terma art nwd for ^and|^rcat4 
and gfrandchildrcn. 

From ilic aLandpoLiit ol marriage, wa find tliat a man in I he "‘iV n^stein 
may not marry Brat eou^jius; he may marry lour klndji al second! coysindi, 
namely, a mother's moiher^^ brolhrrV i!au|;literV daii^litcr, a father’s 
mother’s hrolhcr'a sonV daughter^ a faiber^s father’s sister's son’s doogh- 
ter^ and a motlter^s father's sleterV dangbler'a daughter. There arc also 
certain third and fourth cousins whom an *A^ man may marry* 

All those relatives an 'A’ man may marry, a ‘K' man may also 
marry^ hut the reverse is not true; the women marriageable to a 
man are divided by art ^A’ man into two groilpki: marriageable and noH' 
marriageable. For example {see Fig. 71 opposite): 

Now^ the woman the man marries (or a eoiresporidiiig rebtive in 
the Kariera tribe} would also be marriageable to a 'K' inan^ a mother's 
ntotber's hrolbeFj daughter's daughter being here classifiable with a 
modier's brother's daughter. Bui on W' man could not marry the 
woman tlte *K’ man marries (or a corresponding relative among the 
Arandabecause he may not marry' a First coii^iji. 

Among the Karicra, with their four closet the reialmtiship Icrma and 
the corresponding relatives would fit into the class system in the folio 
ing way: 


PhnUiHi I It 


CJudca: 

A 

B 

c 



fulierV faiher 

nother'* 

fdihci' 

nudiElicT'ft futber 




ioi] 

mcHhrr'i broltier^i mn 


hniihcr 

liiter's 

siitrr 

dacj^hler'd Hn 



»n 

dftu^lrr 

faEhcrV inotber 

RdlliTBir^ 

soFVJi feu 

oiDibcr 


PHEhcr'ft bciDl!hcr*B 


nijDEhcr^i moihirr 



dflUA^Ecr 



wfllcr'# 


dsiigliEtr^A daugbler 


•iitsr 

imu^hlcT 


1 


. lOik^i dflUfEhter 





It will, of course, be understood that ihe tenna designating the relatives 
here enumerated are uBed m the sweeping way already described, with 
the result that tlie table ns here given will cover all the individuaU In 
the tribe. A similar table, liidicating tlie correspondence between the sub¬ 
classes and the relationship temu, could be constructed for the northern 
Aranda and the other tribes with an eight-sub-cloaa system. For the sake 
of brevity, 1 ^all omit Jt here-, as well os the further interesting detaili 
given by RadclifTd'Browu. But enough has been suidt 1 trust, to indicate 
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wliBl is meant hf raying that in the last anatpia marriafe in primitive 
Aiutralia la controlled by relati oriEhip^*^ and that I he class atid siLb-c^asa 
aystems^ ba Ciinciv and Boas tong suspected, lealLy represent relation¬ 
ship groupings crystal I ued into format social units. 

dlilinittsiihinE m larger i^aticty sf iwriAl in Atnirdim ibaa 

lluM# foiiscrlf remfusliedt wi# able lit iKair ibst Jbe of 

nurriaBc h of one of lli4 twa type# heffi descnib«l-»''K' and tn tome imtanctt, 
I wo nri^bonrin# irlbo, lltouci idenlicd jn locial typr, may yet diifft in rdaii^n- 
ihip Ijpe MJid niutii^a rcfalitiooT for dwplc; the Ngaiuiaa and MardudhunerB, 
which belong to tha fouT-clau type, but the loniier liaving Lbe the liltcr, the 
type of relatiiinBhip vyitm. Tbw ducUMkm sf relmmntliip sydlcma in Aiulralia 
bp bauid on A. R. Ela^iRc-BniwnV Itudy, The Social Oiganization of Amljaliin 
Tribe*; tdL £, pp. m-246, 42&4S6. 


Chapter XXIf 


SIBS AND OTHER SOCIAL UNITS 
(Contmued} 

The Bagiintlii 

In posing Id the gentile org^niseutioii of the BngAtida are oan- 
frontcd ^*‘ith a different world from thmi of the Iroquoia^ Tlingilt o-r 
Australians- The aocial soene we find in thii African trihe Snelotl-ea 
caUle-brccdiiigt agriculture, populous citiea, roads, and lases* Tbe 
greater denalE)' of population, never approached in Americfl e^ccept in 
Mexico and Fesro, makes many things poRsible here and some necessary 
which could fiol he thought of in a .".pHrsely populaled region^ The 
Baganda arc divided into Uilrty-six genEcs or kifca; most of the geuEes 
have two lotcms, and a few^ lisve even three^ These totemie creatures are 
sacred to E.hc members of the gens and arc neilhet killed nor ealcn. All 
the memhere of a gens tract their descent hack, to one human ancstor^ 
putatively^ that isv The gcnlts are exogamous with the sole exception of 
the Lung^Fish gens, which Is divided inla two branchea, dUferentiated 
by their second lotems, betweefi which intermamage is permitted. "WTitn 
a Baganda woman marries she presen'cs her own totem, following in 
this tlie regular procedure of peoples with sihs; hut in addition she also 
adopts her husband's totem. Bnganda mothers have been known to urge 
their children to show some rcapcct to the maternal totem, apparently 
W'itii indih^crent success,^ 

^ Thvf fact that a wrnmAa ti^rc adaptfi h ei hiubiindV lotem and I tic further fsci 
juM sbeuj llk« prpi'pjifiuidi conducted by tnothen junonji ihc children in 

fivpi^r n| the jweilrma! tntem. arc obvinuidr train it^cmtngaiihlc with m. ftmnsly fdt 
gentile priticipISr In An enlMiddx lalemie or ncjn^alemic eonuBunitr wilt sihi 
Such an infrinifiCftient of ihc wniliteral hercdiiarf principifl could ml he ihou^tif 
ol. Facl« auch ijf this rvidence that the gefUca ot the Sa^nric, like I hate 
ftf many of ilieir B4nju-ikpaikiii« hreiiimi, nnm have "R® «ad« 

COmblJom Jmere like thoce of reittjlar aih aocieiiec 4od at a time when [he populo;- 
tion wAi not p 4 denpe and tht meiubenhip uf genlei Iw fHipulnui. Tlirte condb 
lions haTc been Icfl for bchrtiri. What we l&nd m'H It a i^tile atMceu in ihA 
ptvcrw of tnLQFrnulalion froei it* more primiliTc and rfitular paltem In one mcire 
nearly compatihlo wilh a va»tly greater populaliOQ and the requirenirnU of a 
ccniroliicd politieoJ ayHierU (see Pim aeq.K 
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E^ch gens IB Bubiilvidc^! into a numlrirr of loent dlviflions* Jigff* widely 
sc^lEered over tlie territory of Uganda, so that the of one gens are 
oftea sep^Lraled by great distances. Each local division i$ once niore 
subdivided into n varying number of niinor units or endu. 

Each gens is represented In Uie s^oncrele by its component siga^ whiiffi 
are really estatea, ofleci situated On hills' covered with gardens and 
OKtending duwn into a valley. These estates are in clmrge of local 
chichains nho ant; responsible to the gcnlile chief for the eonduci of 
their stgfi rnembersu AltEiuugli the gentes worahip I heir own gods^ a num^ 
her of the gentes take diarge, in addiEion, o£ one of the naltonal gods+ 
In such a case the god's temple is situated on the estate where resides 
the gentile chief who officiates in the temple tas a priest. 

In addition Eo the siga lands each gens ftl&o owms a varying number 
of otlier bits of lerritory ucquired by having not lei's than three gciiera- 
tioiis of a branch of a gens bury their mcmljers in that locnlity. The 
land [Iten is rega riled as having passed in to the ow^nership of the gens. 
This custom is frequently taken advantage of by members of ^ gena 
eager to appropriate certain bits of Isrtd desirable for garden purposes. 
For th|^ reason tJic c-hjef^ are aetively opposed to ihesm localized burials. 
When tlic members of a gens have once succeeded in securing ibcir 
right to a plot of Jand, the gcnlile gho^^ts are bcliei'cd lo watch over its 
Inlegrity, and even the king himself would hesitate to incur their wrath- 
Each gens owns a seE of names bestowed upon individuals which no 
other gens is permlllcd to use. These aamesp which constitute part of 
the lierrditar)' equipment of a gens, are seldom employed, however, 
other Jrss socially distinctive names iKlng used instead^ Tn fact, tltere 
Seems to be a w idespread reluclnnce on the part of individuals to admit 
their gentile allegiance unless a particular situattoii mokes this un^ 
avoidable.^ 

The niinor local subdivisions of a siga^ ihe endo* have tiieix own petty 

^ SiW i while ign eIiaE imnng ihr lro<iui»i^ also ihe indivldujJ niiim Cieam^ 
prt^d in a rUn Ifct Kud hc^oWcU upfui indi’^'iduQU At a public ceremony) atc ncil 
aelLiaily emliTuycd IrhiddicM cr c^^invcTBalEi^n fcneralljr. rc)qt!i>nAhip Icrma being 
iiAcd if^^lTAd. TfiEH ruEloim llkcn, is not IocaJ; It ia, in fact, CAmmun aawnR primi^ 
livcf. While in panic uLir iHbu And ti^cMllEle* it may Ittf dur tP certain specific 
conditionj, liic getwra] And iniMt comiiiicin Mla« for ihift AVOldjirfee is lo be fciied 
In aiA^JcAl beliefs, fq cAflimuniiKes where B |»r»nal uaiiic nuy be used in a 
nupiraj rfle din-clH agBinAt Jt4 betnrr, it dinacmui bupincu la be Eua cluicly 
rdrniifiiBhic In wide cfrclrt <if people. As a maElrr of self-preservilinn, Ebe Aymboli 
C'f indi'f^ldualiEy are preferably kepE uitdrt covet. Tlicse avotdaaccs^ chancteriilic 
of BDCErtiiH addirEect Ed tiiofur, aic comparAbEc to certain babilA pretaient iR aui 
own ecDivnmj-rjddrln sDcicty. People do not nauaJly idreilife and ofEcn diisime 
their IncDities, holdingi, or benk accduiU£, f^r fear gf being itnpgicd npoti. 
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chl^fa kIici are held respoinBibLe for ilx beli^viaiir of the mtniben of 
iheir local group. All the cliiefis in thia hierarchy^ — 
bear fixed hereditary titles whidi art licstowed upon tJieiii when tiiey 
take office, Iheae litk:s art trailed back by ir^itipn to the original 
holders of these officcSf The various cliieftaiuEi are gJvett to idi^tJrpng 
t]ierrtrtlve ;5 witli these original holders of their offices^ even to the extent 
of rtferring to their apocryphal travels and other exploits os having 
ber^n undertaken by tlieniselves." 

I shall now give sooie illustmiiciitg of certain customs assc^ciated with 
die geiiles, including dieir political functiona. 

The Leopard geiu is forbidden to eat the meat of animals scratched or 
torn hy a wild lieaj^tf This gens is in charge of a lemple situated on Ma^ 
ganga Hilh where the mythological King Kiiilu Ja believed to have re¬ 
sided. No member of this gens may become an heir to the throne. The 
daughters of a Leopard man are perniilted to marry die king^ hut the 
ions issuing from such a union are doomed to strangulntiom Thia gens 
owns four eiEate^ in one of the dhilrict^ of L'ganda, nine in another, two 
in still another, and one c^ch in tlirtc other districts. The Leopard gen* 
auppJie^ the king with hb chief butler, also with the man in charge of 
the king's drinking-water, who is pul to death when the king dies. 

The members of the Otter gens make bark-cloth for the use of the 
king; from this gens eonm one of the king^s wivei whose duty it b la 
make hts bed; like other ijuasl-pnlitical function^, ibi^ duty i$ hereditary 
in the gens. After die king^a death that particular one of hi* wive* i* 
supposed to retire to the king * temple and remain there while she livcSr 
On Nsoke lllll stands a temple dedicated to the deified ghost of the 
mythological ancestor of the gens^ referred to as Fadier. The priest 
associated with this temple must belong to the Otter gensk 

Tlic Klephntit gert* people own fifty-one estates. They are chief herds¬ 
men to the king and also supply the royal household with a favagrite 
variety of fish ns well as a particular kind of bark^loth they maniifac' 
ture. 'the butter used in the enihatming ceremony of a king Is also pre¬ 
pared and supplied by itiernbera of this geaja. 

The Lung-Fiah gen*, the one subdivided into two suh-gentea elaiming 

hierireliv ef eat\t with hw herpdiliiry oEire ind f4>c«]££rd ivneti 1 : 111 *, 

li inathfC Fvcnpiam c^i the huleric dcvclopincjil undErgoDD by ckcve Ahlcj.* Uibrt- 
Thisre ip hitle that the nrlainii ehiefi were grntUc oficiili. Wilh tliE mialEI- 

pljcatian of the populitlon tail a profireuive expaoiinn of the irnritoiy, ihe nece»- 
Pit id of brtl leademhfp lad idmlniPtratioii led to the ?nicr{c«ice of levcxd > 
V4filin of iiihcrdliuile chiefliini. Atl of thil ii KTCOploiiMitie of a HK-Jniy in a lUlfr 
of tranefoUD-aiiQn from kicuhip aroupiagi 10 terrftomi ■ubcLivuioaft wib/Kt to a 
crOEifalixed hicTWTbicaJ polilicit coiatrol. 
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deflcent from Falher Iml to fnlermHrry^ II5 iti&ny te 

»n'enty cstftles m difTerent sections of UgAitdA. 

Tlie Muahri&om gtns has two other totems, a snail and a sinalL ivory 
diskr This geos Is overburdened with duties ncferiittg to the royal hause- 
hold. The temple of Mende, the second god of war, ia in eharge of the 
Mushroom people. The royal drum is taken care of by I his geriSi it he- 
ing the duty of o Mlishroom man to carry this drum daily to Ehe royal 
enclosure and hack ngoin- The royal stool is also in charge of this gens. 
From members of the gens come the king^s gate-makers as well ns the 
keepers of tlie gates, including that highly imporiant personage the 
Chief-Keeper-oTlhe-Cates. lie enjoys free access to all parts of the royal 
enclosure, which enables him to keep careful watch on the yninor gatc^ 
keepers. At the accession of a new king It ]s the duty of the Elephant 
gens people to deliver twenty cows to the royal enclosure; of tJiese the 
ChieTCatc-Koepcr captures ami keeps ten. He also appropriates one- 
third of the first lot of tribute delivered to the new king^ When the first 
chiefs arrive to pay their respects, the Chief-Gate-Keeper captures one 
of them and does not release him until after exacting from him a 
payment of ten women for the kingV use. The king's gourd or drirtking- 
cup ifl also taken rare of by this gens. The king's gate keepers, as Well 
as those of the king's mother and of two of the highest chiefs, are Mush¬ 
room people. From this gens also comes one of the king's wives whose 
duty it is to dig the first sod for the royal garden, whereupon tlie people 
are free to take up die cultivation^ 

The other genles have similar totems, tahoos, temples^ and dudes 
with reference to the royal households* 


Clan&f Moieties and Totemism in California 

The social systems of Califomia have been so Frequently represented 
as belonging to the family-village type and lacking any of die unilateral 
heredilarj' groups, that it may he worth while to deal briefly with ihc 
more recent findings which have repealed the presence of such groupa, 
in more or less developed forms, in a number of the California tribes. 

* Vist terfiioric«, i denu papulstiaii, and politkal cenirdlzAtiofi csti ob^iomly 
nni be resanded as pHsiftlre rmEtuet. ThcK ihiiigi srnfie in Africa in the coune 
of A Jonji proem of kislolie flOwth. While this dcvsIapaicBt wu proceed We 
mmj coital LIJT 4 the ortgiriAl gcnlcs were drswn Into the rliinji pq>EiticA] syelrltk, 
jpidutllr wumJnf A vAfiiity &f funciioos with ref#r«ih:e to the uiad- 

ing tt the top of lbs pnliiical orjiuiuAtler^ iuinsl 3 r the ktna. For further detAili 
uu this eXAlced petwwm^ KC ppi 339 seq. 
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The material here present^ lh« Miwok and a number of 

tribes farther south. 

The Miwnk were divided into two jnDieties with paleniai desi^ent, 
which were exoganious theoretically, although the rule was hroketi fre- 
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quenlly enough in practice. It was thought that nature was divided into 
water arid land or a dry and a wet halfp which corre^eponded to the two 
moieties: Kigua and Tumiko. While the meaning oi Tunuka is not clears 
Kigua is derived from itKu, water. The two halves ore also jokingly re^ 
ferred to oa Frog people and Blue]ay people^ sometimes also as Frog 
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and f>«rt or Coyole and Bluejay. The nottiiern division of ihc Miwofc 
use? fi word i:lcfiv<?d from tiQllh land, in of Tunuk^. those tisoiftiea 
are not thcoiselvi::^ iiibdividcd. A&saeialcfl with each moiety ia a Jong 
list of aniniaUt pJantj* and objifcM. The n alive?, m facl^ Jjelicvc I hat 
every tiling in I he ivorld belong? to oiic or the other side. Each moinljer 
of a inoiety is related lliroiigli IiIb name lo one of the objects characleris- 
tk of hie moiety^ This name^ given to him in infancy by a grandfather 
or other relative and rr^tained thrriUgli life,* refers to one of the animals 
or ohjeicU belonging to hi? moiety. This relntionahip maj p therefore^ he 
described as faintly tolemk. Atiother pe^ulliarity of these names is lliat 
they do not, in the majority of cases^ corresf^otld to the word for the 
totem animal ilself but indkale eome action or eondilion referring to 
iL 'rhis reference is also vagisc^ in so far m no specific ajiimat is indb 
eated. but nny number of animals might be meant. Thu? there are two 
name?, one of whkh deiiotes the yawning of an awakening liear, the 
olJier, the gaping of a salmon drawn out of Uie water. There ia nothing 
Lin the name to indicafe what animal is meant; in this ca^OT hi fact, the 
two animals belong to opposite miiJelie?+ It must, howeveti, also be 
Holed tifnt the spift:ifie reference was known t^i the bearers of the name 
and their families and as^ocinle?, Jn other wordfit the association was 
subjective, whrreas the lotemic* name was noncommittal in its reference* 
The same applies to any number of other names.® 

A. L Kroeber, wdio k our authority on this California materiaip ven- 
mrea tlic abstractly possible suggestion that these names might rep re- 
seiil a survival of a pre-PKisling gentile system i hut he presently rejects 
this hypothesis, and justifiably ao, on the ground that no hereditary 
principle ^cems lo be present in ennnexion with the nnmesi a child not 
being named after the same animal bs its father^ except in so small a 
number of instances that these may |je attributed to accident. From the 
author's enutneration of tlie animals and birds divitled according to the 
two sides, fjind and Wnler, it appears that all the water anlmnl^ witli 
their assotiated phenomena are on the appropriate side, wjieieas the 
I^nd side is imt so logically carried out. The Mi wok do not regard lliesc 
^totem' animals as their ancestors. There is hem, of coursCt the comn^tan 
Indian hclief that all animals were once human or quasi liuman and 
ocrupfed the caftli before true humans emerged^ thus being ihc pred¬ 
ecessors of mankind. Thk belief in and by itself, however, os the 

^Thi? reminds one of the eqQD|]f pi«9jvc part, u lo lolCimlc iffipllcalion, pliycd 
by Mil Jn AiiilnliA* where a drakn cin the iiruunEh for example, ndgln onf 

neaiber of toletB9> aecorJini; So the clui znemlperghip of the ode wlio«]titrrptetii the 
de«ien* 
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AUtJicvr nates, h not cf|LEivalerit to totemic dc^cnL. nor ii llicrt any op- 
parent a^vuciatioR amon^ tlie Mihruk l^etwcirii a 'totem' animal and a. 
giiardinn spirit. A man named for cKample, may oequlrc a 

lor hh protector bul lie might oW seek and adopt any other animaL 
Moiety e^ngamyv ^ alrc-otly ^staled, tlioOgh deBntlely formulated oa a 
- principle hy the MlwoLp dota not hwiii to have been strictly obierved 
by llicrn, at leoBl not for some lime^ even lliougii tlie nalivea ^late thol 
marriage witlun oiie^s moiety evoked proEcsl—but no aetivc inter¬ 
ference. At the present time^ timong the eeniral Mltv-gk^ one marriage 
emt of four b iti^t e^ogacnic. Aa is so oflen the co^ In other Lribea, the 
lOEnetles con]|>ete with each viher Jn gatnes and also assist each oilier at 
funeraJs, triourning annivcri^rieap and adolescent oh^^r^aEico. 

Tiie aocial organiMilion of the yokut,. whoso Eiabilal is Bituated oonlh 
and west of iJml of die Mlwuk^ bi in some respeets si mi i or and in otliers 
difTeretii from dml of the latter, Here also there were two moietifs, ejt- 
ogBitious and paleronh Marriage, howevefT was malri local, meaning 
that a btijJjand Jived with hia i^opJc. Here^ as among die \liwok+ 

certain animals were associated whh each moiety, but aniung die Viikut 
they were also traiu^milled from father lo child and son b child. In view 
of this and of the furl her fact that the Mono to die east and proliabLy 
also the SaJinaii Jndiatis to the weal had a similar organi^tion, the 
Yokut may he regarded as niDte dcritiitdy a part ol this system than are 
the Miwok. Only n liiidtcd nnndwr of animals are mssocialed with each 
moiely. E^eh of these functions os a hereditary tolem of a palemaLly 
de&cendeil iamfJy. V(r'hile the names of the people in this line of descent 
have no connexion with the totem animah every jiiemJier of the famjjy 
regards liis inherited family totem as hb ^dog/ tJie one term applied by 
the Indians to any domesticated animal or captive pirt- The lines of 
paternal descent w ith the same totem do, however, not constitute genles, 
in BO far as they hear no group names. While there is no intermarriage 
within these groups^ exogamy, as already stated, is really controlled by 
tile dual division. The dual divisions of aJI the Vokut tribej arc regarded 
os equivalent, so tiiat a nmn who niarrics outside of his tribe feels ob¬ 
ligated to marry into the opposite muicty from hb ow^n os he would had 
be married in hh own Eribe/ The ^'okut in tile neighbourhoed of the 
Miwok also identify their moietiei with those of the latter, tfie Vokul 
^Upstream^ divisJon corresponding to the Miwok Water ImlL whereas the 
‘Dowjistreajn^ eorrespoEids to the Miwok Land moiety. The representa^ 
live animuL of the 'Dow'nstream^ division i$ Ihe eagle, with which are as- 

*This ci|iiivaleiiee of'iDOje|i», ba between tribe aad! tribe, ii ■Ih fouild oa ibe 
Nartli Pacii&e Cu«i| and is Aiiitrvlia- 
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Bocinted the raven or crowbliiejajp% rosd-mnner, and kiildeer, among the 
birds, nic bear is most ^romiwon among quadnipedsp while the fox, wild^ 
cat, jack-rabbltp beaverT and antelope also belong to ibis half. The most 
prominent animal of the division as the coyote, and with him 

are found the fakon, buzzard, several Yarielies of hawki, the owl, quail, 
and skunk, [n the legendary traditions tales occur of contests bctwe?en 
animals in which the iluaJ grouping is reflected, for omtnple slrugglea 
between the falcon and Uie raven or the coyote and the eagle, or the 
eagle and the condor. In ail ^uch cases, except where the falcon is one 
of the contendcr 3 »+ the ‘Downslrcajn" animal is victorious, although the 
coyote is successful in one war of the *Uplanders^ against the lake people. 
This 'totcmic^ connexion with aidoials seems to loom considerably in 
ibe mlnda of the people. When a Yokut sddressc# a stranger, he does 
not ask to w hat moiety he belongs, but queries. ‘What k your dog?" One 
should, however, not he templed to identify these moiety animals with 
iJie guardian spirits of the shamans, who aljto, on occasion, refer to 
their guardian spirit as The dog." The Yokut definitely dl^lingnished 
between tlie hereditary totemic animals wliidh tiiey sometimes kept in 
captivity but which did not confer djjtinctive powder on the owners, and 
the various animals, spirits, and monsters which figured In the dreanis 
or trance of shamans. As among the Mi wok, the moirlics would lake 
aides In lormaJ games and al the mourning rites the divisions acted 
reciprocally. Each moiety also had its distinrlive nyle of body paint. 
As moiety descent was unilatcrqh the children of 0 brother and those of 
his sister hr longed to opposite moieties. This, the author i^uggesiSr may 
have contributed to the permissibilily uf cross<ousin marriages among 
the Mi wok, and the same type of marriages were^ perhaps, valid among 
the Yokul also, although definite information in this regard is lacking. 

The weslern Mono^ at least those on ihe San Jouquin and prohuhly 
Home of the local groups on other slreunis, had totemtc moieties. In one 
respect these were different from those of the Miwuk and Yokut. They 
were not exogamous: murriug^ took place within a moLety os well os 
between moictieg. Uescent was palernah anil a scl of animals were ossch 
dated us ^pets^ or ‘dogs^ with each nlni^ly. These animals, empireialIy the 
birds^t were sonielimes reareil in captivity. When they grew up^ they 
were cither despoiled of their fcadicrs by their masters or permitted to 
go free u a harmed. The personal name here of the Yokut ralher 
than the Miwok type. It was inherited^ Msofllly meaningless, and car¬ 
ried no totemic connolntlons.^ As among the Ynktit^ there were two 
chiefs each identified with a moiety. The chief of the one represented 
by the eagle had preoedence over die other- Ouc of the moieties cor- 
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rciponded lo ihe Mi wok *Land’ .^nd iht Tokul ‘DowTistreoin,^ the others 
to the Miwok ^WflEer’ and the Yakut *Up^roaio/ The first had two sub¬ 
divisions. Its toteiuic otiiiuals were eagle, crow and chickendiawk. The 
DElier naoiely also had two subdivisions, and ils totemic animals were 
buzzard^ coyote, a variety of hawk, and the bald eagle. It seems probalde^ 
as the author suggesls, thst Mono lutcniism was even looser than that of 
thdr neighMurfH It is said dial here It waa even permitted to change 
onc^fl moiety, 

Amon| die SerranOi considerably farther south, we have once more 
the cjcogamous and toleniic ntoictie^ of the Miw'ok and Yokut type. As¬ 
sociated with these is a aeries of bands or local suhdiviBions. One moiety 
is called Wild Cat, after its chief toteni; as Its other toteins it has the 
puma or mounlain'lion, wild-cat's older brotherp and crow, its kitis^ 
man. The other moiety is referred to as Coyote^ and its other totems 
are the coyate^s older brother, wolf or jaguar^ and its kinsman, tlie buz^ 
zard. The word for totem means 'my gTeat-grandparent.^ The institu¬ 
tion of moieties is traced to the Creator. .Moiety inemhets are on joking 
terms with each other. Members of the Wild-Cat moiety are repuEed to 
be lazy and dulh those of the Co^^ote moiety, sw'ifl and perhaps unre¬ 
liable. The precise status of the subdivisioru or local divisions or bands 
is not deEermiiied with precision. Hatfier than being sibs, these bands 
seem to correspond to the village communities of northern and central 
California. Eneh band owned a ereek and an adjacent tract. Its most 
permane;tit settlenient or Village* was usually situated where the strenm 
emerged from the root-hillsr Tlie band tended to be rigidly exogamouSv 
There was a strong tendency for particular bands to mtermarry. Each 
band belonged citlier to the Wild-Cat or the Coyote moiety^ As (o ezog- 
amy^ the determining element secnis to have been band rather than 
moiety membership^ since some of the liands which regularly inler^ 
married belonged to the sGime moiety. Each band had il9 hereditary 
chiefs kiJL^. Associated with each kika was an ossi^ant chief who had 
ceremonial fuiictious. TJie moieties^ at leo^t in some instanen^ had cer¬ 
tain common religious functions, while in ollieis lEiey figured in a re¬ 
ciprocal way. Each moiety tended the dead of the other moiety before 
the cremaEion. In some instances also one moiety cooked and served 
food to the other on ceremonlai oecasiona. 

Among the Cilpeiio, wbose social organization has undergone recent 
changes, there were two moieties, here too ealJcd Coyi>te9 and Wild- 
Cats, the first containing four, the second three geulea^ The moiety totem 
was called ^great-great-grandparent,* but the belief in descent was lack¬ 
ing. A certain playfni opposition existed beiweeji members of the two 
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moieties who frequently taunted each other with being unslefidy or aJow- 
willed. Mourning ceremonies were a moldy matter, bul the oppoBiie 
moiety always participated. The nature of the gentea is not clear^ al¬ 
though it 19 said to have been chiclly religious. 

The aoriul organiaaiion of the CoiiuJlla, ncighbotira of the LuisdiOt 
has been relatively well preserved and it may perhaps be regarded m 
cor responding lo the former organization of the Luiseno, who have dis¬ 
integrated too far to permit even a tentative reecuistrnction^ The Cahnllla 
have fiioietiea that arc piitrilineaL totemic, and exogaraous. The namear 
as among the Cupeilo^ are Coyote and Wild'Cat-r The eiogomous mie iSi 
at least at present* olMen,ed iinperfectly. The numher of gentes J 9 laj|ei 
while tlie memberslup of each is smalL They are associated with localh 
ties or named after place*. All mcrnliera of a gens trace their descent in 
a male line from a relatively recent uncestor. Two or more gentes might 
inhabit one vifingo,. and the members of On* gens may he found iu dif¬ 
ferent villages. On account ef the paucity of data, Kioeber is uncertain 
whether these ^genlos^ are actualJy suchi or rather represent what we 
aliould c-alJ paternal famiHe* comprising only actual blood'kindredL 
The totemJc associations of the moieties are observable in ritual and 
myth. The images for the mourning anniversary are mode by each 
moiety for tlie otlicr. 

The Diegueno are divided- into exogammis gentes. The toteaiic 
moieti^ however^ are lacking. The gentes ure dcJinitely ossociatedi si 
least in the minds of the natives^ with localities. The gentile namea^ when 
translatable, seem lo be place name* Marriage here is patrllocal. 

The Mohave, the easternmost of these tribes^ comprise exogamaas 
nameless gentes of totemic reference. All the women bom in, a gens bear 
one identical nsmei although they may in addition also be known by 
nicknames or other epithets. These names arc inferentially totemJe, 
though not identical with the word used to designate the totem itaelL 
The gentes have no religious functions. 

To reduce this abbreviated sketch of the unilateral syatemB of CalL 
fomta to a common denominalorT f append a map on which the dis¬ 
tribution of the did^ereot types of weinJ systems is indicated, (Map. 
Fig. 72, p. 355) .^ 

^ ThjB skdeb is bued A. t- KfOebef^i Handbook of tko Ituiiany of Colifornkk 

pp. 4.'53^7«, 


Chapter XXni 

UNILATERAL FAMILIES 

The Iroquois 

A? alr^a^y intimated {vie S35)| the real unit in Lbe inbenliince and 
riection of chiefs among the JruquoJs ia^not the clan as such but a 
smaller unit comprised within tfie clan, the sKP^called mfilern^il }amiiy. 
Hus social group is second to no other in importance ip die socio¬ 
political orgaiiiuiinn of the Iroquois^ and we must now clarify its 
structure and functioning- The term ^maternal family^ is, strictly speaks 
ingp a misnomer* for the group U not a family in the accepted sense of 
the term. Instead of being bilBleml^ as is die family^ it is unilateral like 
a clan. An Iroquoian maternal family comprises m womoti^ her children 
—male and female^—the children of her daughters, of her daughter*a 
daughters, and so on. The number of generations in a maEemal family 
may be three or four but seldom more than Rye, and the pumber of in- 
dividuaia comprised in one may reach fifty but seldom more dian that 
{see Fig. 73* p. 362). U will be seen that in a genealogy pivoted 
in one woman there will be Individuals who will not belong to that 
woman’s maternal family, namely her son's children with dieir de- 
scendantSp her daughter’s son’s children, and so on. These persons will 
belong to other maternal families, namely those of their modicro, Hie 
altualion, Uterefore, Is like that encounlercd in a sib. when accompanied 
by exogamy^ 

In general it tnay be said that the maternal family represents a sort of 
prototype of a clan* In so far as it is unilateral, comprising Individuala 
related through the mothers^ The difference between a malerni.t family 
and a clan^ on the other hand* coELsiots in the fact that whereas la a clan, 
as we saw^ some or even many persons are not related by bloody though 
oosutned to be so related, in a maicrnal family all the component in¬ 
dividuals are connected by genealogically traceable ties of blood rela¬ 
tionship. Another feature which distinguishes a maternal family from 
a clan is die greater rcndirtests of the former to break up, thus forming 
new imlertial familJes^ a phenomenon which has been known to aceuj 
also in clnns^ but not so frequcnlly or typically» The bead of such a 

set 
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family li a woman, the oldest one in the group, who in the typical and 
original form is the actual bielegical progenitor of the group^ in e true 
aense, a group-molher. With reference to the Iroquois it Is customary 
to d(flignale her os the ^matron*^ of the roalernal family^ When a matron 
^he may leave a number of daughter differing, more or less^ in age* 
The rule is that the oldest of the daughlers becoms tlte new matron of 
the family. Bui auppose this oldest woman is less popular or wise or 
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otherwise fit for leadership than the nesti sister„ who is a liitle younger^ 
In such a case it might happeot and did in fact occur, that either the 
older sister will be side-tracked zn favour of ihe younger one, or some 
of the members of the original maternal family, perhaps the direct 
descendants of the oldest siater, will cling to hex, ^ the rightful heir to 
leadership, while others, perhaps the direct descendants of the younger 
sister, will prefer to submiL to the latter a leadership and will split off 
from the original maternal family with the younger sister as their 
matron. In such a case two ma lemat families will be the resulL Such 
instances, as 1 haie said, have actually occurred among the Iroquois, as 
well as other forms of spRuing oE from a matemal family^ 

The major function of the Iroquois maternal family is a political one, 
in so far as each of the fifty chieftainships oif the League zs a hereditary 
prerogative of a malemat family. This chieftainshipk though hereditary^ 
is also, within the limits of the maternal family, elective: theoretically» 
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Lh&l any niAn wiiliiii iho gCEncalagkal tree qI matemaL descenL may 
Biioceecl to ihf cKiefuJnabipt aller the dealh of ihe former incumbents 
Thna a youuger brother may ^lucceed hie older brother or a sisterV son 
iiuiY succird hjs motlier^s brother (ihal is^ in our tciminologyp a ma^ 
temal nephew gyccecda hia melemal uncle )t or a sisler's daughler^s eion 
succeeds the mother's mol hers brother (ihaL isp in our EermmoJogy^ a 
maternal great-nephew succeeds his maternal great-uncle). As a matter 
of fact, however^ by far the mof^L frequent successions among the 
Iroquois were from older to younger brother or from maternal uncle to 
maternal nephew. 

The niatron of a maternal family had everything to do in conneaton 
with the selection of the successor as well as his appoiiilnienl as a ehJeL 
When a chief died^ a messenger was ^nl out with the news. He would 
run from village to village emitting the traditional calh gtid^a! gu^-d/ 
Then tlic people knew that a chief was dead- When the precise 
facts wcfc asoerloliicdi the niiaEron of tlic deceased's nialemaj family— 
who, it will be remembered^ was frequently his own njother—determined 
upon the successor, say her ncitt younger boh. Thereupon she called a 
meeting of her matcrrtal family, which comprised, in tlie 6rst place, the 
women and men of that group, but was also attended by other members of 
the clan of which the maternal family was a pa rtf All informants sre 
agreed^ howeverp that at such meetings the controlling Voice was that of 
the maternal family of the deceased and, within the family, that of the 
women of the group rather than the mem Then the malrou presented 
tf)c name of tlte candidate to the gathering which, at least in ancient 
days, invariably rati Bed her choice- In more recent days, when the 
prestige of the ifiatron bt^EUi to wane, olutrp differences of opinion have 
been known to arUe on BUch occasions, dr even more violent conBictBi 
perhaps Jeading to a splitting up of the fanuly. Whtn the candidate 
suggested by tbe matron was thus raEificdt she was constituted a walking 
delegate, and in this capaciiy called individually upon all the ebiefs of 
the clans belonging to the phratry of the deceased, that is, the ehiefs of 
iho so-called Brodier Clans. Upon ratJh cation of the candidate hy these, 
she then called individually upon tlie chiefs of the clans of the opposite 
phratry^ tlmt is, of dio Cousin ClsnSp When tlie$e aUu had ratiJied her 
choke, the uame of tJ^c cnndidsle was next presented by the matron to 
Uic c-ouneil of League chiefs for their ratiiicatiozi. Jn this hnal i nuance 
ratification was token lor granted, aa upparenHy It was Invariably ac¬ 
corded. At the same meeting the council of League chiefs deterimned 
upon the date of the formal or ceremonial 'raising' of the new chief, an 
event much heralded and accompanied by elaborate and impressive 
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proceediiigit iJi colii^ of which the namc^ of ill the chicii of the 

l 4 :i|;;ue were publicty recited, And the new chief woi reminded o! the 
funeEienns ifld dutiei^ of an Iroquois chicftoio+ Aflfr this he started Upon 
the exerciiie of hig chielly functional 

The chieTs dependence upon the matron woa not it on end^ even 
then. Jealously j^he contititJed to watch over his nctivities and behaviqur+ 
If tlie:^ were deemed satisfactory^ nothing further happened, and in lime 
her vi|pjauce hecame re lanced. On the other liojidp jf the new chief 
deviated in any way from the behaviour espected of an fraquoia chief¬ 
tain—if, for cKumple, he was guilty of prcvaricationt or pemiiited 
himfelf lo Jose his temper,^ or worse stilh if he became involved in 
any treacherous dealings with the League's traditional enemies, such 
AS the Algonquin—the matron proceeded to take sleps to wam the 
derelict, and ultinmlely to depHJse him. After the first offence she called 
upon him and in ceremonial tonea reminded him of hh unworthy be^ 
haviour^ concluding with a warn lug tlmt, in case his misbehaviour coD' 
tinued,, she would call on him once more and then again for the last 
time, accompanied by a w'Orrior chief, and would then depose Kim. As 
human matters go, if the chief was Uae sort'of a inerson who would 
offend once, he was likely to do it ugaln^ Tlico the luutron^ true to her 
warning, called on him for the second lime andt ifcEanding before him in 
formal posture, delivered the following standardized address: ^1 am now 
Admonishing you Again to demist from your evil ways, and should you 
further refuse to accede to and obey this request^ then 1 shall call upon 
you for Uie Utird and last lime accompanied by a warrior chief. I shall 
take I he deer’s boms [symbol of chiefly rank] from off your head and 
with a broad-edged slone ax f shall cut the tree down [meaning thaE she 
will depose him from his position oa A chief of die Confederacy]^ Then 
your duties as chief of our family and clan will cease and you !shali be 
chief no longer/ 

If die behaviour of the chief remained unsatisfactory, the iiiatron in 
due time carried out her threat 5lie called upon him, accompanied by 
A warrior chief who went through the mol ions of taking the deer's horns 
from off die chlcfa head and handing them to die matron. After tills act 
the chief wBi regarded as deposed and the matron presently informed 
the chiefs of the League of what had occurred. In casra such as this the 
League council would mcci in special session, ns hurriedly os possible, 
end instead of initiating the usna] procedure of nomination and election 
of a new chief, they would appoint a successor at that very session^ 

It will be clear from what was said that even though no woman, so 
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far m Itnown^ evw decupled the position of a reguW chief in the Iro¬ 
quois Confeddriic>-t wonieH were more influential than men both in the 
election of chief& and in llieir deposition. In other wortL% the public 
opinion of the clnn end nialernal fnmiLy was Involved in the limited 
choice of these chicflaiita, and thal public opiniuii w as more significantly 
ihfil of the women than of the men of the group. 

The available data on the ro Jot ion gl the maternal family to the uid 
long-house residences of the froqnois arc not by any means saJisfactory* 
While some auliiors continue to state that a Jong-house In olden days 
was the home of a maternal family, or that the members of a maternal 
family occupieef a single long-house,, there is no certainty ihut this was 
actually the cajic* In point of the specific individuals codalituting the 
household of a long-hnufw, the o^umption of a one-lnng-house—one- 
mat ernul-fEimily arrangement ifl ccrlainly incorrect. We?*w a miniite ago 
that the children of the matrOnV sons^ for c^cample, did not belong to 
her maternal family; but we know that they Lived in her lon!g>hDtiK+ 
What seems to have L>een the fact^ how'ever^ is that certain long-houses 
were identified with particular maternal families, in so far as thedarger 
number of the memL^rs of suck a family lived In the house, and in so 
far aloo as the majority of the residents of the house belonged to one 
matemni famJlvt and in so far, finally, as the dominant tune of the house¬ 
hold was determined by such considerable overlapping between it and 
a maternal family. There is good reason to believe that a nuniLwr of 
ceremonial functions were iLssoclated with malemal famiLies, although 
here, once more, more precis data are unavaiJable, except in one mat¬ 
ter. Tlie preparation of the famous medicine ga^n^a, which according 
to tradition was made up of the constituent parts of many animalj* and had 
the properly of curing a large number of diseases, was an hereditary pre- 
rogattve of certain maternal families. Fifty maternal families comprised 
chieftninabipSi othem did not. But the social status of all was the satne. 

The malrona of all the maternal families of the LeaguOi M a 
group, also functioned as a unit m a socialLy constructive direction by 
exercising as a L>Ddy a restraining InLfuenee upon the behaviour of the 
young warriors whenever ouch restraint seemed to them desirable. Com 
sidering the easA with which warfare could break out under the oLd 
conditions of traditioonl enmity, say between the Troquola and Algon¬ 
quin, many a deiastating war must have been averted by ihe wise coun¬ 
sel of the matrons^ who would warn the young and impetucius warriors, 
before it was too Into, against dangerous attacks or discourtesies and 
thus prolong the duration of peace. It will be easily understood that 
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Iroquoli bravK, many Lheni poLential chiefs^ could ill aford to dll' 
regard the opinion or counsel of the maIrons on whom tbeir cbalicea of 
Mltdiniiig clueflainship so largely depended.^ 


The PntH in 

Anolher sample of the unilateral raniilir+ in thisca^ patcriialt has been 
found among the Patwin, a southern branch of the Wintun Indians of 
northern CaJJfomia. This is what McKern says of blood relationship 
among these people: ^fl was regarded paternal I y« While blood albnity 
in the female line of descent was known to exist as a fact in nature, 
tradition was here the dehniug factor rather than natural law« Tradi¬ 
tionally^ then^ one's maternal relatives were not regarded os one^j folk 
in a consanguineous sense* Nor were they entlllcd la family privileges. 
This was true to the degree tfiat a man might marry his crosseousjui the 
daughter of liis motlier^a broilier, but ii was taboo for him to marry the 
daughter of hia father^s hrother. The family accordingly conshitedt’ 
continues the author, ^of tlic patriarch or hcadmimt his brothers (he 
being the elder), his sisters and sons and daughicrs, his son’^s children, 
his brotlicr^s sons., and such other paternal descendants as lie might 
have.' By all signs then we have here a typical pelcroal family in com- 
posilion, n fad further stresimd by tlic aulhor'a statemeni lhat a woman 
belonging to such a family would not lose her traditional membership 
in it after marriage. 

Certain kinds of personal property were passed on by inheritanee 
along the palemal family line. Almost InvariahJyt these things were 
willed to the incumbent before the death of the owner^ and the reelpient 
was *^Lhe next m the paternal line of descent/ Among the things so willed 
might be included* for example^ a cercmoniBl costume or pipe^ a feaiher 
belt, some shell heads, a magical stone, or a secret medicinal formtila. 

A palemal family possesited no house or housea it could imll its own^ 
nor did it constitute one household, hut that portion of a dwelling house 
in which oome of the members of one patemel family resided wa^ the 
joint property of that family, as wall as such household utensils as 

I 

fitiecn JCM 0^0, mhfii ihe pncdecewr lliia vciIaiDc, Emiy 
Gfil ippMT^* it juflifimbla Id rr^ird the ltOc|iiMiii oiitcmaJ fAfuilr U 
■0 cXcrpn'Dnol phrEwmenDn, Since then pAraUel initaOert hive been fn 

tWMTe than one Iribe ajid tirrSlory, Wtial then had *eemrd! in eiception anil almost 
u unieum, now ipp«&rt to be a furlf cnmEni^i!] lendener oJ pfimilive wkuI ftl- 
gMixiilion. ll tliould tnl iurprcH me* in focl, Lf wlltun the neKt Itw yciira Itn 
Lmilatcril dopcanl l^mup or lineage fhould bo found |d cnntliltite S frequrait fune- 
lianal unit aiSDfl^ primitive tribei (for funber eiiisplei kc belowl* 
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food baEkete^ hibLe, moiiarSp pestles^ coDking and caLing utan-^ils^ and 
bIeo ihe granary^ When \hs head of a household died, ibese articles 
of property, of which he waa merely a cuistodiaiip descended IdLo the 
keeping of die iieKt perison in Line of paleifial descent whose household 
might Use or need these articles. The Lieadman of tlie palernaL faruily^ 
same of the meinheri of which lielonged to the household of which the 
head had diedt detonnjncd upon the Individual who was to replace the 
deceased headmalu It should he understood then that the head of the 
household was merely a custodian of the properties owned as an heredi' 
laiy priv^ilege by the paternal family some members of which formed 
part of the poTticular household. Upon the death of the last muLe repre¬ 
sentative of the patemaJ family which owned diese objects^ they were 
buried^ burnedn or destroyed in eome other way^ Individual namesp as 
among I he Iroquois, were the property not of individual but of a g^oup^ 
with the difTerence that whereoiv among tiic Iroquois the clnui nut the 
maternal fa mil y, owned the nameSf among the Pat w in it was the pal cm 11 
familyp Each person^ male or female^ received the name of the nearest 
deceased paternal relative. After tlie death of on IndividuaJ, the name 
was returned to the family store of unclaimed names (the IroquoiSp it 
will be remembered^ calM ibia 'putting the name away in a boa’), to 
be used hy the nearest paternal male relative when born. 

Though ibe headmen of paternal families were important and m- 
BaentiaJf the village chief stood above thern^ As his position end func¬ 
tions wer^ interrelated with those of the family headmen ■ a few worda 
must be said about lire village cliief. His position was hereditary and 
whenever possible passed from father to son. A very definite system 
of primacy existed among paternal relatives who could succeed a chief. 
The order was: eider son, younger soOt elder brother, younger brollier, 
elder hrotfierV sons^ younger brother's sons, father^s elder brother, fa^ 
therV younger brother^ elder son^s sons, younger »on*s sonot fattier^a 
elder brotfier^s sons, father^s younger brother's sons, brothcr'^s son^s 
sous, and finally^ fatlier^a brothers^ sons' sans. If there were several 
persons in any of the^^ calegoriefl, they belonged to the line of succes- 
sjou in the order of ibcir ages. Tliough relationship to the dead chief 
was a primary qualification for succession, ability and popularity 
counted, capocialiy In the following situations: when there were two 
candidaLcts of equal patemai alhnity to the deceased chief; when the de^ 
ceased chief was the last fcpreseiitative of his Line; and when a new 
village unit was being orgnubcd^ 

The power of a chief was great; depoaition was out of the questioB« 
and when a chief resigned in favour of his sotiT he did so volunlarily* 
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Anyone ivho disobtyrd him waa forced to IcElve the villil^e^ Tf disloyalty 
ahph'ii by a group rallier itinii an indi^nduaU $uch a group would 
leave the village, ond if soilfiieully strong, mlgliL eatahliah an inde^ 
pendent commiinily. Even in cuch evireme caaea, moreover^ the chief 
elected to head Hie new village was, if piisaihlct a paterrtal relative of the 
former chief. The elders participBling in councils were chosen by the 
village chief from the oldest and most respected farndy headmen. At 
ail such councils the hnal word belonged to the chief, ^'licn an im¬ 
portant political or territorial matter was due for discussion^ the thief 
was nntihed. If he felt that the oecasion so warranted, he would then 
call a council of elders or family heads. ^Meeting at the chiefs house, 
they Would build a great fire on the hearth place, cJom the door and 
smoke-hole w'lth skins or mats, and “swcat/^ While they were sweatings 
the ifueslzon would be brought up end discussed lengthily. Hie chief 
usually took very little part in such disrussionsr ^'or would h^T ^ a 
rule, announce his decision at the conclusion of ifte meeting- When the 
chief declared the council at an end, the memhecs would itin out nl 
the house and plunge into the nver. Alter a swim they would return to 
their respective homes. I'hls coui]cii meeting was designated by the 
natives by a term n^aning ^'they who meet together by sweating.” ' 
The chief, who waurK^pct'ted to be familiar with the local cenlres of food-^ 
supply and the proper time for hanesting, divided tlic nut-, fruity and 
seed-producing localities holonging to the villages into sub-areas, which 
Were assigned hy him to the various families during harvest-time. These 
'picking-grounds' were reassigned each season, in accordance with the 
relative sizes of the various families. Meat products alsop such aa hsli, 
Besh, or fowL provided ilicy were of suHieient r|uantityt were brought 
to the chief, who di^ributed them to the various households. At the be¬ 
ginning of the hsh-apaWiling season, the chief announced a certain day 
lo be devoted to hshing by the entire community; on that day all w'ere 
obliged to fish, nor was anyone permitted to hsli before the appointed 
time. Daughters or sisters of a chief enjoyed special social distinction— 
children were forbidden to laugh in their presence ond adults treated 
them vriih respect. A chief's wife, apparently, woa not thus hoimured, 
mdicating that the prestige implied followed the lineage. 

The author refers to the paternal family groups aa 'fiinctionnl fami¬ 
lies.^ Each functional family was ihe possessor of on esoteric ritual or 
medicine. These were family property inherited by it as a unit, 90 that 
its individual members living in dllferent villages had no exclusive claim 
to their use< Individuals also owned ilieJr personal charms, provided 
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they were ^^Ertive” lueniber^. These churiiifij like other pemmaJ pOBfics- 
sio^h were iruheriled in the mnle line- 

In his sludy McKcm classifies these fujictionaJ families into cere- 
moniaL trade, slmimmislic, and oflirin] lamilies, A family in poasea^ 
sioji ol certain secret medicineB- and individual ehamis was quHlilied 
In perfdrjn a specified ceremony* In such cases the ceremony and ihe 
family were known by the same name. These ceremonies or dances were 
held once a year in the ceremonisil house and witnessed hy all mem' 
hers of the family * hut the active partiL-i pants were men only# U should 
he noled that the family ‘secret’ here was ntA the ceremonial activity 
as such, dance-slep and the lilce^ hut rather the medicine and its prepara¬ 
tion. This family preroj^tive had to be exercised hefoie die ceremony 
could he pierfomied. 

£ach trade fansily was fitted for the performance of a particular 
economic function by die possession of inherited charms or medicines. 
Thus one family spedaliared in salmon-fishingt another in the making 
of arrow-poinia, still another in gmise-hunting or duck-frapping. Other 
families prepared salt, or manufactnred ceremonial drums. (Tliese 
drums were hollowed^ouE sycamore logs fmm $h to eight feet in 
length; they were placed upside down in the dance-house and beaten hy 
the drummer with his feet.) There was also a lantily which spctialked 
in making ceremonial licad-dresses. All diese trade families erercised 
their functions through the men only. When, ns in the case of tlie canoe- 
basket family^ die actual craftsmen were the womens the descent of 
these techniques was passed on as usual in the male line, that Is, not from 
a woman to her daughter but to her brother’^a daughter. Shamanism was 
always the function of a sliainanislic family- Tn addition to the inherited 
right of certain charms and secret ritefl connected with shaman istic 
practices^ a man of such a family was prcEiarcd for his art by n pateraal 
instructor, himself a shaman^ who escrciBed his own suprnatural powers 
to induL'e die spirits to commilfie with the novice end to listen to the 
latter^s incantatinnsH A village might have several shemanistic families, 
each independent of die others and with its own ritual istic secrets and 
medicines. Hie shamans were aJways men. 

In an ofiicial Family, the actual fomlly function whs exercised only 
by one member nt a time, although the family pre^ige extended to all 
members. For example, the fire-tendor in the so-called Aei/ dance be^ 
longed to a family in which that fimction was- hereditary* fie was a 
possessor of a charm and a secret magical formula which ensured his 
success in the performanee of this function# The firnciioDal familiH had 
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wJiich can no ioii|;er be traii^latccl; thoste tlmi can are 
dc$cHpUvc Elf ihe Taniily functicnn. 

It vf iiitere$titi|: tn nute whal the author saya about the practice of 
adoption. Some of the famiJies of the Patwln apparently had no tradb 
Lional functions- ThesCi wf flit! Lnformed, contained exclusively indi^ 
viduals who were actually related by dc*ceiiL They were^ then, paternal 
families in the strict sense- Those families, on die otlier hand^ which 
had functional pnxruJiahiies^ apparently die mujorily^ often included 
individuals of assumed rather than actual relationship to the family: 
such were the persons adopted into a family. *Jf a shainan/ write* the 
author^ 'had no near paternal relative upon whom to bequeath die 
charms and secrets of bis practice, or if the proper paternal descendant 
lacked ability of bitcrest, a youth with no consnnguiniary claim to the 
pKvilegc hut credited with nirntal capabilities and a receptive aEtitude 
might be selected by the ahajnart to be his successor. For this privilege 
he would pay the adopting Bbainait a standardized sum. lie would be 
given m name from the supply pertsinlng to the shaman’s family and 
would ihco sene an appreiiticeihip under hi^ beuefactor^s instruction. 
Thenceforth he would lie considered n regtiJar tnember of that particu* 
lar abamanistic family* not only the posse^r of the family^s charms 
and itiedicines, hut as the undisputed blood descendant of his prede^ 
ecssor and bislructor.^ ^ When a shaman was in especially high re^ 
pute, it w^aa customary far several ceremonial families Eo adopt him^ 
in which ca^ he was regarded as related hy descent to all sueh families. 
Thus the element of adoption in no way weakened ilac importance of 
paternal desi^cnt as the basic element in such institutions^' concludes 
the author. 'Descent might be true and might be hciilious* but it was ab 
ways essentJaZ.^ ft will be readily seen that families with such adopted 
members were re-ally gentes In miniature. 

If for one reason or another, some iiidividuat did not care to or did 
not regard hinwif as fit lo exercise a family functioni he was at libeity 
to refuse the inherited prcslige. Such individuals were the non-aclive 
members of a functional family. As between the charms and medicines 
which belonged to a family function, tlie charms were always the 
property of individual memhers^ whereas the medicines were common 
property of all active family uiembersv 
To understand fully the social status of these functional families it 
must also be remembered that they were not in a strict sense profeS' 

3 1^'. C. McKern, 'FunctiQiixJ FnqiEin oi the Palwm* (t'nimjifjf of Coiiforfiia 
Foblit^oni in Amfriesn ArekiKels^ and Elhttolo^^ vol. XtlT, p, S3)* The Pat- 
ifui daUL xfc fleaned trom itudy. 
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norksl since Uie beredlury family fiimniena did mi c^mtitute 

iheir snle or even chief i>ceupeilon; in sddilinn to exercifing these 
fundioniL, the rundiotial families aleo participated in all the other 
social p cconomicp and political activities of the tribe. 

Ontongjava 

Another instance of the paiemitl family is found nnionf the Onlong- 
Javanese, inhabitanls of an Island group situated to the northeast of the 
Solomon Islands. The latter, of colirset arc Melanesiarip but the natives 
of Ontong-Jnva are Polynesian. The social organist ion of these people 
is anything but simple. Zn addition lo the family or household we find 
here a ^canoe-owning or fishing groups which consists as a rule of a 
group of brothers led by their falher^ and a 'house^ownxng group,^ which 
IB a group of women conneetjed by maternal descent^ the house belonging 
to a motherp her daughters^ ete. Without pursuing any further these in- 
teiesting groupings., let me proceed directly to an eKanLination of the 
scHralJed ^joint family^ which is the paternal family of the Ontong- 
Javanese. The joint family compriaea individuals oomiected by palernal 
descent with an ancestor usually not more Uiam sli generations re* 
moved^ The members of such a grniipt whicL will be seen, strictly 
corresponds to tlie maEcrnal family of the Iroquois, own In common a 
patch of land on which cooo-nuts are grown. When misfortune of any 
Bort overtakes a member of a joint family> he lums for comfort or 
aasistance to Kis group-mates^ A number of religious rites are carried 
out by the joint family as a unit. The leader or headman of a joint 
family is its oldest living male^ The gathering of coco-nuts takes place 
under hJs supwrvislonp and be also functions as a cerensonial official 
at a number of joint family rituals^ Among hij other duxlea b that of 
c-CHoperating with the grandperenls of the yoljn|][er folk, if Indeed he is 
not one of them, in teaching the former the traditions of the tribes they 
in turn owe him obedience. Ail the main villages are divided into strips 
of land which are owned hy joint families. Some of these are poor and 
own only one such atrip- The wealthier ones may own several and^ In 
fact, an entire blnnd. The houses which stand on such strips can in no 
sense be brought Into relation with joint faiuilies* for as just explained^ 
the house-owiling group b mntrilineal, whereas membership in the jotni 
family is piatrilineal. Thus it is only hy chance that aay perEnn will 
fiad hitnselJ living In a house situated on a strip belonging to hb own 
joint family. 

Among the common duties of the members of a joint family is the 
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deface of any of its iweinbere aiiack, Bucbn for eKaniple« fts ia 

likely lo occur when ft mePiber dE the group has olfeiideii eomconc of 
another joint fandJy and aii act oli^vrngeance Is being aiilidpaledh 
Every joint fanslly owns a. song of its ow’ii called. hdFTwt/iofa. In ihese 
songs, perfortned on various occasions, for csftinple at llic burial of a 
joinl-family tnensber, the deeds of the founder of the group arc re- 
counted or some dramatic event in tU history, such as a fanioUi fight, 
is eaclolJed." 


The Dobiians 

Another highly interesting instance of the unilateral family has been 
described by R. Fortune among the Dobuftirs the island of Dobu 
belonging to the &ame archipelago east of Novf Guinea to which also 
belong the Trobriand Islands, so carefully and exhaustively studied 
by Malinowsti. A description of Dohu society may well begin with a 
plan of a Dohy village as given fay Use author (sec Fig. 74). In the 
centre of the village there is a dear space with only scattered croton 
shrubs. Here are buried the nintcmal aisceelors of the villagers: their 
itiother's moUscr^s brothers, maternal graoJmoUiors and thdr brothers, 
and M on for many generations bnck+ To these the village once be- 
longecl. Now it is owned by their maternal descendants, Uie pr^etit vll- 
Iftgersv The paternal ancestors of the villagers are buried la the viMages^ 
of other clans, those of their mothers and female anceslors. Each vib 
lager, male or female, owns a house site and a house. But the woman^s 
house and site are inherited by her from her mother, or her ntotJier^s 
sister, U is therefore situated in this instance in the village to which 
the Womanmaternal nneesLors belonged. %rai-riage being matrlZocai, 
the husband comes from another village. His hctinc, therefore, is situ¬ 
ated elsewhere, in the village of his maternal ancestoni. 

This gives one an idea of the two dominant units in Dobtian society 
and their relationship. One unit Is a maternal family, the kernel of 
which here is a man, his sIsKers, and bis sisters" children, hut it estends 
of course lo bis sistersdaughters' children, and so on, but not to his 
sisters^ sort$' children, and so on. This group is called a siijru. In each 
village there is a small number of such ^hju, from four or five to ten or 
twelve, all claiming common female ancestors and an unbroken de- 
icctii from her through females. This reUiloaship is, of course, ibeo- 
retical, as the actual aanted rclaliomhips do not go back further than 
four or live generations. The term susli llodf is also (hat for mother^a 

* For funher sn ton Hni^bEfi^ ime md Ordtr in F^ynt3i^ 
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milk. The other a marJuL one, A hou«rhold coniiistA of a mEn, 

hb wife, und their rhildren. L4cli marital group, as we aavt^ owrui two 
atich houses, one helonging to the huahand, the other 1o the wife^ cock 
m fiielr respecitvc villages^ The couple with their children live alter¬ 
nately in llie woinan^s house, in the village of her matrilLneal kiup and 
in the maiiV houiie^ in the village of his matrilineal kin. Tliese migra¬ 
tion* lake place periodically, usually once a year, although some couples 
move more frequently than llii*, Whiui a couple rr*ides in the wife** 
village, tile husband belongs to the group designated by the author aa 
'Those-resulting-from-niarriagc*’ or in common parlance, the *ifi-law^ 
group. Owners of the village use personal names when speaking to 



each other, although to elders they prefer lo use relationship termAf 
Those-resulting-from-marriage are not perms tied to use the personal 
names of any one of the owners down to the smallest child, excepting 
tn the case of a father to lib own child ^ they must use a term of rela¬ 
tionship. Tliopc-resulting-from-miirringet if they arc men, are alwaj*? 
uneasy ubout their wives^ hdclity. There are many other men about^ 
and in case of a quarrel tlie man knows that as an outsider he will re^ 
ccive but little support. Besides^ he is jealous. When the women woidt in 
the garden-S in fact, children arc usually enlisted as watchers and Ln- 
formcr*. 

There is a great deal of friction between the two groupings, the 
on the one hand, and the marital grouping, on the other. Thb friction 
takes the foriii of accusations of sorcery and witchcraft, and also ex¬ 
presses itself in terms of jealousy, quarrels, attempted suicides, and 
what the author call* 'village Ineeslf'^ meaning irregularities between 
close relatives in the village. A corpse of a person belongs to his juju. 
At the burial of the deceased the private mourning lakes place within 
the house in the presence of the members of his or her jiMU; the spouse, 
on the other hand^ though he or she also mourns, kneels on tlie gtound 
outside the house, away from ihe corpse and not looking upon ll. After 
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the mourning period is over, ^ year from jts l:ieginDing, eonicg the final 
rile. If iL-e surviving member of the fajnity i$ a widower^ the wife^s 
si^flera' aonA and her broihers lend him by the hand to the farthest 
effiilem point of tlie uland^ There they wl]l wash off his bnody-coat of 
charcoal in the then cieanae him^ anoint his body with oil, replace 
his body-ornaments, which were removed during the mourning perloiL 
and place fragrant herbs in his aritileUt tlttn they w'ill lead him by the 
hand to his own village, lie may pever enter their village again. 

After the motherV brother's deaths a man miceecds to his property 
and Hiatits and from this time on, he calls his mother's brother's son 
^rny som^ instead of eross-cousii]. This is only one of the insiancea of 
change in terminology after a deaths so common among Uk Dobuans, 
on iniereating subject which cannot be pursued here any further. What 
thus passes from a itiau to hia sisteYs child is his village land^ his per^ 
sonal name, his skull, his status, his village palms and fruit trees. None 
of these things may a ehild inherit through the father—they must come 
from the mothers brother^ A canoe descends wllhin the susu^ also 
fishing-neK stone ad^es, ornamenEal valuables and oil movable per-^ 
Bonal properly^ as well as the crop of the deceased's garden gathered 
in during the gardening seinK»n in which the death took place. xAs be¬ 
tween the marital grouping and the sum, it will be seeni the gains from 
the social system are weighted heavily in favour of the The ten^ 
slons and frictions arising from the tugging end pulling between the two 
institu lions are loo serious to be taken lightly. The destructive and 
murderous magical procedures, so nuitierouj and ubiquitous among the 
Dobuana, are allorated rcciproeally to members of one or the other of 
the two groups, the tmu or village owncrSi and Those-rcauliing-from^ 
marriage^ Tlie magical arrows thus kept flying, from day to day, and 
especially at night, are usually bet ween members of these two sodoi 
groupings. (See Plate XXX) 



PLATE XXX. THE INTERIOR OF THE GREAT DOBU 
DAIMA OF URAMA. NEW GUINEA 
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Chapter XX!V 

CHfEFS AND POLITICAL ORGANIZATION 

Tbe Eskimo 

I hnvf had occasion Xo point out before that leaderships in one fonu 
or onodier, not only is ctmnipreMiit in liumin soobty bul goes back to 
conditions among animals. Leaderabip among men is reducible lo two 
factors, one psycho-biological^ ^be other more purely BOcinI, Certain 
individuals are *bom JeadersH,^ as the SAying goes; they possess tboflO 
qualities of will, character^ sang-froidt ambition^ ^hich mark them for 
posiKions of dominaniv or control. And again^ social inalitutlons, if 
they are to functioop require some sort of organizational centre as welt 
as nn edge of power, however small, which position^ from earliest 
times oiu waa 61 led by appropriate individuals almost ipontaneously 
or autoimalicaliy. Presently the leader becomes autrounded with em¬ 
blems and traditions of nuthorityv and a little later hi* position is 
further enhanced and fortified by the principle of succession of office. 

In range of power and the social pronfiinence of llieir class or in¬ 
dividual position, chiefs among dilTeremt pritniiive tribes vary greatly. 
Among such tribes os the Eskimo, for exaniplc* we con only discover 
tlie irreducible minbnum of Icndersbip. Among many tribes of Amer¬ 
ican Indians, chiefsainship, though more pronounced In authority, b 
limiEcd by tribal councils {generally of eldersK rnen who accept the 
supreme autliority of the chief bul also limit it by their own influence, 
thus providing a sort of balance wheel of palitical power. Amoiig the 
more highly organiied American tribe?, such as the Iroquois or Dakota, 
the supreme chiefs, supported in these cases by the principle of in¬ 
heritance, rise to a status of considerable pei^nal authority and social 
inlluerice. Among tbe must advanced American tribes, finally^ namely 
those of Mexico and Peni, the power of the supreme chief Iwomea 
very gi^at If not absolute. 

In Australia, where political organiiation is amorphic, indJvidua] 
chieftains neve rtf icless stand out as the agency which keeps fociaJ thiuga 
going amoothly^ and at times, by dint of person a J merit and char¬ 
acter, some may rise to a position of marked influence which, on occa- 

575 
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reaches Ucyoiid tribal hoimdjiriKi. The chiefs of Pplyn«io are 
rcpfeaeotativca of a ruling cls-^s or al lea^^t a cla^s from ihrJiicIi rulers 
come. Their oulhorily i& hacked by rcli^iouB sancliiy+ and it Is 

provided viilh a catting edge of great raitge and power in the institution 
of talxMj \>thich the chief con impow at wiii on anyone or anything, fn 
Africa, finall)'p the supreme thief Is fm:|uenlly a king, fturroundrd hy 
Ihe elaborate paraphernalia of authority and power, and combining 
in his person tlie functions of ruler, judge, and military leader. In die 
exercise of hb duties or prerogatives he is assisted by a standing army 
or at least a body-guard, as well as hy a galaxy of other otfirials wdippe 
power is second aniy to that of the supreme ruler himself. In order to 
draw' the lines of die ehiefH authority ittore precisely and define more 
accurately his reiation to political oTgotilzation, we shall now cKamiue 
a number of typical forms of leadership in the setting of various political 
systems. 

It is fitting here to begin with the E^imo, whoj as I said, lack chief¬ 
tainship in the narrower sense. In the normal run of lifep from day to 
day, there is here no constituted authority, csccpling only that inevilahlc 
prestige attaching to those who^ lead dieir mates on certain particular 
oocasiouBu. The expert hunter will take charge when reindeer or wslnls 
are to be chased, the man of high military I'alour will eommand his 
fellows Oft the rare occaj-ions of ittter4rjhal strife. Their authority is 
not greater than that nurinally granted to the exped, although it may 
become considerable if the situation is particularly stringent. As soon 
as die emergency is ovcr+ the prominence of the leader of ye^Jerday 
presently fades and he relapses to the more modest status of an average 
Fbkimo performing the routine fane!ions of daily work nt the side of 
his companiona. It lollows from this that no extension of authority 
beyond the span of an individual life ii to be found bere^ A man leads 
in the field of hb special capacity, hut the mantle of authority b his 
alone. His son, for example, is neither slated to lake his place, nor will 
he occupy it unless he proves himself dcservingt *f* an individuah 
If any authority of a more permanent nature ia to be discovered here 
we must turn from die secular leaders to the men of religious prestige, 
namely the arigakut (singular^ angakok). By dinl of their command of 
superearthly power, thsae magicians are at all times respected and 
feared, and on special occasions I hey come to occupy the very centre 
of the social situation—for example, when a tuhoo or sacred prohibi¬ 
tion has been transgressed. The mametisla of the sea, we know, and all 
activities connected with them must not collide with other equally im¬ 
portant activities centring about the reindeer. According to tradition^ 
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ihf have eriginaiecl from ihe of S<:iInR, the jmpremt 

female d^ity and rtiJer of the nes. mud iLb cveatun^ and dE the ivind^ 
v»'ell. In view of tin a ^u^wrliatumJ derivAlion of sea-mam nui Is, atone^ 
ment must be made for every animal tilled ^lien a seal la brought in^ 
all work imiHi he atopped until it Jh col open. When the animal killed 
b a gr<mnd-seaL walrus^ or whale, there foliow« dti enforced jest, or 
partial r^U luting three days: no new sealskin articles ma}' J^e tnade 
during ihis timcK hut previously made articles may be repaired* No deer- 
skin obtained in the sunitncr may he touched until the finiE i;i killed 
witli the har|K)on, fjiEcr, when the walrus is caiighl, the work on deer 
must stop once morF* These Iasi regukliona represent aspects of the Eal>oo 
cycle jusE referred to which separates the activities centring aroliud the 
deer from those concerned wIlli sea-mamnuLs; the two sets of functions 
musE be kept strictly aparE (aiid so strict are these injunctions tliaE In cer- 
tain Joealitieseven dogs Brc not permitted to gnaw dcor hones during the 
seal season and uice veonK Again, deer bones must ho broken dur¬ 
ing the period when walrus hlintT- are organized^ and so On. SEWial sets 
of Eaboos oJ a nature common in primitive societies ore imposed upon 
women hefore and aft^r diildhirih or during the menstrual period- 
They are not pennitted to eat raw meat^ they must cook in separate pots, 
and they are enjoined froni participating in festivals. 

Strict though these taboos may be^ they are not always obeyed. Trans- 
gressiQuSf though rare, are known to occur, accidentally in some caseg, 
H'ilfully in others. According to Eskimo ideast the iransgr^ion of a 
taboo takes the form of b black ubjf?ct which attachei itself to the cub 
pht. This *objecE^’ though invbihle to ordinary humans, can be seen 
by the animals as well as by the ^ngakui. When a hunter trunsgressca a 
taboo, the anlmaK frightened by the black object^ will avoid hiiaj 
thus preventing him from killing them. The dire result may be a famine 
from which all ihe people will suffer. To forestall so great a calamity 
the culprit is e^ipectcd to make a public copfession,^ whereupon bis 
guilt is regarded os wiped out and normal conditions are rt^ored- 
Should confession be withheld, however, famine or disease will ensue. 
It is here that the appears upon the rcenc. In fai:Tt+ one of his 

principal functiona Ja lo save the situation in grave emergencies such 
di this. When the crisis has become acute and no confc^ision b forth¬ 
coming, the angakok sumraona a publio galliering and by means of his 

^ Th« foilUre li p«Pii:u]arly iatereuina m awuai of the nurilj ot the von-^ 
frfibail in Naph Afflcrici, the anljr siilbentleatiy known other twing lIie 

ecnttnrtian af ‘ain*' wEtkh lakct place m.mmg iho ImMiuou in cnpjmacti&n with llu 
HCrifice ot the whitedog MraiwnSf. 
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magical powers ihe culprit whth^ when thus identili«ip 8tanifi 

in scrioiifl danger of hi9 life^ ar at Jeaat dad so stand in ancient condi' 
tions, 

Aiisiralja 

In Australia, authority is divided between the old men generally 
and the magicians and chiefs in the narrower sense. Of lliese three 
soui'ccs of oLithorily tbot of the old men h perhaps the moat uniformly 
distrihuled among Australian trilHs. It penetrates into every corner of 
native life. The respect for age, e>miboJ of cspericnce and wisdom^ is 
universal here. Instances are extant where men of,extreme nge, though 
no longer in possession of their physical prowe^ or mental capacity, 
continued to be revered on aecount of tlielr age alone. The old men 
Jiere nre the accredited teachers of tiie young. During the periodic in¬ 
itiation ceremonies at which the younger folk are iriiiucted into an 
ever-widening circle of cercwonifll and religioua participation, the old 
men are invariably the ceremonial official!^ who, in nddJtion to their 
educational and aupej-vising functions, also perform whatever surgical 
or magical rites may he involvedr At the in/ir/iiwrnu ceremonies, as we 
saw% they stand in the very centre of the situation, handling the sacred 
churinf'u, performing the ceremony of blood-letting, and partakingp 
first among iho^ presentp of the substance of the tolemic animal. It is 
the old men+ agBin^ who are thoroughly familiar with the JocDtion of 
the secret tntemic spots where the channga arc kept, each one nianu^ 
factured, if gurrepthiously, by an old man. They alw constitute the 
councils which decide mi expeditions of revenge, and are at least called 
into consiillation by the tribal chieftain when he resolves upon holding 
one of lha occasional 'markeis^ for the exchange of local specialties in 
manufacture. 

The Australian magieian has not a monopoly of magical knowledge 
or technique. In this sense every Australian, male or female, is a magi¬ 
cian; but the professional ones among them are experts. They know a 
larger number of magic-al formulae and are skilled in die execution of 
the varlotis lechniqties. More often than not, a magician achieves the 
height of his fame only after reaching an impressive old oge. At the 
same time many of the most induential old men are also magicians, and 
it is they- who initiate the yoiiriger men into the relevant tfioleric knowl¬ 
edge and tricks of tlie art- 

Cher and above these more or 1 m$ promineTit Individuals, there are 
the accredited chJeftaiJis of local groups, sibsp and, Jn some InAtances, 
tribes. They also exercise important ceremonbl functions and raise 
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ibeir vaiccs pramiri^iitlf at local or tribal couttcilB. The prorujiicaM lo 
which aonie of these headmen attain among the people ia illualrated 
by account of Jalina-Piramnrana who bi ihc early aixlia of 

the la'^t century was headman of a lotemic sib and the recognized leader 
Uic Dlcri idhe. 'He was described/ writes Elowill; ‘as a man of per^ 
suoAivc eloquence, a skilful end hrave hghting man and powerful 
medicJnc-mafi. From his polbhed manner Whites called him the 
"Frenchman/' He was greatly feared by hb own and the neighbouring 
tribes. Neitiicr his brothers (botil of Uscri infcrioi- to him in brayery 
and oratorical power) nor the elder men pre^jumed to interfere with hb 
wilt or dictate to the tribe cKcept In minor matters, flc decided db- 
puEeSt and hb decisions were received without appeal. The neighbour¬ 
ing tribes sent messengers to him with presents of bagSp red ochre^ skins 
and other objects, He decided when and wliere ttie tribal ceremonies 
were to be held, and his niesscngers called together the trib» from a 
radius of one hundred miles to attend Uiemt or to confer on Lnter-irLbal 
matters. 

^His w'onderlul oratorical powers made hb hearers believe anything 
that he told them and alwaj's ready to execute hb commands. He was 
not by nature cruel or treacherous, as were many of the Dieri, and when 
not exciled was considerate^ patient, and very hospitable. No one spoke 
ill of Julina-Piramurana but on the contrary wulh respect and rever- 
enoCv This is understood when Mr. Ga&on adds that he distributed the 
prcsvmla neuE to him amongst his friends to prevent jealousy. He used 
to inlerfere to check fights, even ehoBtbing the ofrender^ and being some- 
tunes wounded in doing so. On such occasions there w^ouJd be great 
lamentation» and the person who had wounded him was not infre¬ 
quently bcateu by the others. 

'As the superior head-man of the Dieri he presided at the meetings 
al head-men^ sent out messengers to die neighbouring tribes, and ex¬ 
ercised hb privilege of giving away in marriage young woiUfen unre¬ 
lated to himself, separating men from their wives when they could 
not ngracT and of making fresh matrimonial arrangements* 

*He periodically vbiied the various hordes [Howitt^s lertn for local 
groups] of die Dieri tribes from w'hich he also periodically received 
preseiits. Presents came to him from localities a hundred miles away, 
being passed on from tribe in tribe^ 

■‘He was one of the great medidne men hut would only practise hb 
art upon persons of note puefa heads of totems ^DieaDing sih chiefs] 
or hb personal friends. 

^He was the son of a prevtoiis head-man who was living during Mr* 
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Cftson'i reaitJpnrt In the c^mizy an^ who, ahhi^uj^h loo infirm lo join 
In the ceremoniest gave advice lo the old men. He boaBled ihsil he hnd 
ihe command of hiF Iriht when bis oequired il- He believed lo 
be proof agamat mngical praciice§ sycb as striking ['^^poitiling’ ) a^lmne^ 

^Jolina'PiratTiiirana succeeded lo and indeed eclipsed his lalher. ® 

The tribal coufinila of the Dieri consisJed nf the beads of focal divb 
sions luedicinemien, fighling mciit and the more ttillucnUal of ihe old 
men. From lime lo lime these mcl in council, the delibcralioiis being 
held in seereL Tins last feature, in fael, was held to U so imporlntit that 
w'hosoevcT was found guilty of revealing lo -on outsider tbe subject of a 
eounciPs dcUberalions was doomed lo die* 1 he usual topics of discus- 
aion at such councils were dealh by magic or oilier forms of murder, 
breaches of ihe moral code, especially in reUlinn lo ihe marriage regular 
liuna^ and the reveafing of council secrets to women or other uninilialcd 
persons. 

fn ronneifion wilh ihe politicnl ojrganiaation of these l^ihc^^ llie in- 
stitulioii of messengers, ts of in EercsL Messengers are uBi?d h y I be head¬ 
men, councils, and other groups in BUlbnrity to communicale lo par¬ 
ticular individuals, local groups, or Irihra such inforfiifllion as lhat a 
ceremony is lo be held and when, lhal a meeliug is lo take place for ihe 
purpose ol barter^ that a pinyn party (espcdilion for blood-revenge) is 
on 11$ way, or lhal the people are to gather fsjr a. communal tvmU A mes¬ 
senger is usuallv equipped with a so-called messenger's stick with a vary¬ 
ing number of notches cut into il, which arc liwd os a sort of mnemonic 
device to impress the nature of the message on the mind of the particular 
uicumbent. 

in some tribes me^flengers are especially ^lecled on eneb occasion, in 
others there are particuior inen iii each locality who are widely known 
u messengers and ire permitted to pass unmolested through the ler- 
rilory of any tribe in lhat dialrictt even though some of ibese may be bI 
war wilh ihe senders of the mtweiiger. Among the Kamilarol e-ach sib 
claimed its own messenger. When mesisengers are lo he senl to a hostile 
Iribe, and on other occasions where danger is involved, women are 
chosen for ihe purpose. Whetiev'er possible, the women selected belong 
lo the tribe to which they arc !□ be lenL Such a delegation, if succes&fult 
indulges tn u period of Ijcencc in which ibe members of the delegation 
and the local tribesmen participate. On such occasions no resentment is 
shown by ihe women of the tribe to which ihe delegalion was sent. The 
Iribe which sends the meseengefs is, in its turn, equally insistent lhal 

• A. W. H{?will, Native Tribes a/ S^jutheaat Aluifetiar ppr Z9T-29^>. (By pcrmbilflu 

of Tbe Mac-iaiBfln Coffljun]^. publieb^) 
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ihff period of [icenee be properly observed. Such at lesel is the cfliw 
among the Dieti- Should the H^omen nhirk this obligatiour llicy do so at 
ihe risk of death upcui their return. The relurn of a feminine delegation 
of ibis aorl k deaeribed by Mr, Cason in Uie Jollowing ivord&: The 
head-man and the principal old men received them kindly and con- 
gratuiated them Upon their aafe return, hut appeared anxious and 
clutched iheir epcars in oji exdled manner. JNo one but the headunan 
spoke to tlifi women immediately upon their r^nrn; but when aJi ihe 
men were Jieated they were questioned to ihe re-suU of t[ic missiun. The 
result was at onoe communicated to all fhe people in ihe canipp vtim re¬ 
joiced if it were favourable but who becarne fear fully excited and seciiied 
to loBe ail control over themselves if it had [ailed, rushing to and fro, 
yell In gp ihrowjog aand into the air, biting dscm-^lves, and brandishing 
their weapons in the wildest manner iniagioahlc.^ " While Mr. GosonV 
report may be somewhot exaggerated, it is obvious tliat the persona in¬ 
volved fell very keenly On ihe subject. 

Among the Dieri a messenger announcing a pinyfl wcara a net on his 
head with a wide band around it In which a feather is stuck; he is pamled 
with ochre and pipe-clay and in the string girdle at the point of his spine 
a bunch of emu feathers is stuck. With him he carries pari of the lieard 
of the deceased or some balls of pipe-clay taken from the heads of the 
mourners. 

The Mauri 

As an illliatralion of a more highly developed form of chieflalnsJiip 
lei us examine the position and functions of a chief among the Maori of 
New Zealand^ To discourage hasty generalization^ let me say at the out* 
oel that the Pnlynesian chief, though always represei]ting one of the 
more marked forma of personal prestige and exaltation in primitive ao' 
ciely, varies in the degree of bis eminence and in other particulars in the 
dilferent island groups of Polynesia. Tlius chieftairmhip in Samoa or 
Tahiti should not without further ado be identified with chieftainship 
among the Marquesans nor with that of tJic Maori. Tile following sketchy 
iboreforet must he taken as applying sperificalty to the latter people. 

The social groupings of Maori society were In brief ns follows: The 
smalJest well-defined socifll unit was ihe whimmi, or extended family. 
Tfic human composition of this group was not always the same. Some- 
times 0 man^ his wife, and hia children occupied a house by themselves, 
thus constituting a small tt'Aonau. Or again^ several hrotbers with tlieir 
wives and families might compose such a group. More frequently still. 
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a ^oup comtiatcd of SP old man Bnd Hib wilb fliear cliildr^Ji and 
grandchildren. ]l will ibua be seen that ntimericallf tJic iehanau wa$ not 
a very large group, altJioygh Beat mentions one rate instance of a 
u^Aanou that comprised ninety4wo persons, Tliis group was of uLmo^t 
importance bi social and economic affairs^ Besides occupying a com¬ 
mon dwelling house or sometime* several sticb bouses, they performed 
field work, under their headman, on one or more plots held by the family 
as a unit.. Small eel-wclTB and canoes were owned by a ufhanau. On ac^ 
count of its small sire ihis social unit was well adapted lo cominiinal 
work auch as rat trapping, fishing from a canoe, or building small ceb 
weirs on a branek stream. 

The nejet wider group was known as a hapu^ a group comprising some 
two or three hundred people the members of which iraced their descent 
from a common ancestor. Thc$e groups sometimes bore the name of 
their sneestort Ot they might adopt that of a woman of rank, or they 
might be called offer some special incident. The hapu was not aa exog¬ 
am ous group; marriage was in fact encouraged within its limits^ but 
neither did tlie practice of endogamy constitute a requirement. ^^'Iiat 
j# even more inipoTtant for the understand in:g of a hapu^ sometimes 
wrongly designated as a clant ia that Lt was not in o true sense a uni¬ 
lateral group, h IS true that descent through one parent was sufficient lo 
establish membership jo a hapu^ but ui tracing such descent botli the 
nialernal and paternal lines were utiLIxed. When the parents belonged 
to dlffierent hapii the children claimed membership in both5 when the 
parents'^ hapu was the same, the children were lied to it by the bonds of 
dctihle relationsbipr This fact should be kept in mindt m the face of the 
tendency among llie hlaori lo trace oiteV main line of descenil from one 
Important aneesiori following if possible the male line alone. 

The relatiotiship between the hapu and a local group or viliBgc waa 
not precise. Frequently, perhapa more commonly than not^ a village wa* 
held by a single hapUr but then aguin if the ^ullage wm large, eevern] 
hapu might occupy It togelhoT+ their qunrtejns being delimiled by small 
fences or palisades. In other instances a number of small villages might 
be occupied by roemhers of a single hapu. In ell these case^there were, 
of course, some members present in a village or local gtoup who came 
from other hapu and had morried into llic one claiming asccndnncy in 
the village. In persons who had married into another hapu and con¬ 
tinued lo reside in its village for sei^eral succi?asive generations, the 
kinship bond with their own hapu lendcd to weaken. In the course of 
time, they or their descttidanla came to regard themselves ns members of 
the haau in which they resided. 
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The largest Idnahip group, which included acvcral waAhe tribe, 

or iH?i. All the hapu comprised in an itei traced their deecent from the 
common nnccstor of the latter. 

There was, finala further bond^ even wider in scope, which united 
a number of tribes into a unit of kliishipf or more HCcuralrl)'t quasi- 
kinship. This latter grouping waa hased on the traditional arrival la 
New Zealand nbout the year 1350 of n fleet of canoea from Tahiti and 
Rarotonga. Even though these Lm migrants, when Uicy arrived, found a 
large rcsideiit population which had accumulated aa the result of pre¬ 
vious voyages and the natural mulliplicatiort of the aettlcrs^ and even 
though, furthermore, marriage between the older nnd more recent ar¬ 
rivals was genorah A definite social value came to be attached to the 
arrival of the later immigrants. The names of the principal canoes which 
then appeared in New Zealand waters were Tamue, Arawa* TnkilimUp 
Matatuot Aotea, and TefcomanJ* These name* continne to recur in Maori 
poems and stories. The tribes of the Maori trace their descent from the 
crew's of tliese vessela, several tribes claiming this lineage with each of 
the can oca. Thus arose another grouping colled^ after a canoe. 

The iro^o, in this lairer sense, is then a group of Irihw whose ancestors 
formed llwr crew of One of iJieae famous fonrtcentb-centur)' canoes. Even 
today any native knows to t^'hicJi canoe lie belongs, and in many a 
modern meeting house a drawing will be founds on a rafter or o wall 
slab, representing the ancestral w'^a. To repeal then, in descending 
orden first comes the u’aAa consisting of several tribes, which, os a social 
bond, is ralJier weak; then the ik'i^ or tribe; then ibt hapu, a loosely uai- 
laleral kinship groups and linally, the wkanau^ or erttended family^ 
Many authors have maintained that tlie indivldunl family such as 
ours, consisting of fallicr, rnotlK^r and children, did noU csccpi in a 
prirtiflify biological sense, eibt among die Maori. This^ however^ U 
contravened by more authoritative opinion based on a minute examinA+ 
tion not merely of the recognized groupings but of the actual behaviour 
of die people, ^licn looked at from this stand pointt the mdividua! 
family emerges. Individual marriage, though complicated by frequent 
instances of polyg)'ny, was an established Institution, and many mar^ 
rUgc* were of long duration, extending un occasion even to a lifelong 
union^ The relalions of parents to cbildren were more often than not 
characlerired by intimacy and alFection^ the father In particular playing 
a prominent role in gitiding the education of die chJld. In economic 
mailers, though greatly overshadowed by the functions of the tcAanaii, 
the individual family was also clmracterized by a certain independence. 
Tn the stories one finds references to wives grumbling at llie failure of 
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hy^bfinds Lo providtr sytGcicnt focnj^ nnd to hujbBilffe complainjog aboiiL 
wive* ntfgJigent in cooking or ihc weaving of garments in olker words, 
the ifidividuol lamily, lliougii rlearly ihe lea&t proinincnL functional 
group in Maori socieL}-, wa-i tfierc nevcrlhcl™, not merely as a biologi¬ 
cal unU but as a aocio-p-^yrhoiogifal one, with al Least certain conunon 
social and economic functions. 

Over and above the kinship and territorial groupings, we find Bniong 
the jMaori a social slralilication into chiefs, commoners^ and slaves. 
Within ihe clasa of chiefs a further dlstiiiclion must be drawn between 
tlie aril* and the rflugaliVii. An an^i was a high-born chief+ dcs«rendant 
of first'hom rJtildfen in a coniJnuous elder line; the rang^Uira^ on the 
other hand, wore the junior relatives of the arikL The commoner* were 
people of relatively low social standing due to a constant descent from 
younger mcmlxirs of junior branches of a family or to the intermarriage 
of people of relatively low rank with slaves, or to the Joss of prestige 
til rough being the offspring of persons redeemed from slavery.* 

personal relations between the people and their chief*, though re¬ 
spectful, were not such to any exaggerated exient. Acts of submission, 
like crouching or other obeisances* were unknown, nor were any speciat 
Icrins of respect used in addressing a chief in ordinary cflnveJ?^etio^w 
beyond lliose prescribed by etiquette as due to married people or aged 
persons generally* Iti other words, the special poEltiofi of a chief ex¬ 
pressed itself tn bU functions rather than in the people's treatment of 
him. Bc?t eniunerates the following eight pu manaaa^ or 'r|ua1itlcs of 
inaiT,” which a chief was supposed lo possess: he must he industrLoUs in 
colleciiiig food; able in settling dispulcs; brave; a good leader in war; 
expert In carving, tattooing^ and omaniental weaving; hospitable; clever 
in building houses, and canoes; learned in tribal boundaries.* 

Even though birth was the main determinant of a chicPs prestige, 
the Maori, it will he 9 cen+ bad a proper regard for such personal qualb 

* ta irddltwa Id these eSusei dhlingruERhed bf their nak, ■CcEll prenliEe was 
sEteehed to othrr groupi fuch u prieelH, wlzoidi praetlaing black magic, [COchers 
of tradilianol lare. ThcH fbeople. tbDU|{Ei they xeaerallf rame liDm ihr fomilin of 
chiefs, £>wcd iheif UalLiA to triininK rillisr itiaci to hitlh. &iiiitlarly+ rapetl tatloocrS, 
capers fipreialulJ in a variety of ecolWtnk activiti^i, tRrl aJ» wsjt|ot 9, owed their 
pofiition la nJedh perEasal uuafiiicil ion rather than hinh. To all these 

dlviduala ihe Ecna was applkslilir. A of whalercT hirth U as 

expert. Thii iketch of .HfaoH aocicty is based on the iiudy by Raym<?nd Firth, Pn'mi- 
lifv Eaytto/mes of Me Nrw Zeoimd i^aotL pp. M-l IT. 

^ A ps wm» a ronified vilio^e. Such fonihcaliaim constUed of liELge earthworks in 
lint form of diEchcs, rojiiparta, scarps, and lerrocca, lopped with palisadofl:. An nn- 
fortiSed village was colled kemgo- 

*Thti hat may he profiui^lT oompared with the qualifications of an froquois 
chief fpv^>. 
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6cations oi charocler, foresight, iaitialive, and general alllit^ ill or¬ 
gan ual [on and commond. When the first-born lacked any or all of ihrae, 
iJie leadcr»hip of tiie tribe would pass him by to be vested in a yDunger 
brotiicT. if capable, or in the nearest male cottsin, usually in the pa- 
tenial of even in the maternal line. An illustration is the following 
concrete instance: Te Hire was by birlJi tl>e heredtlaiy cliiel of Te Taou, 
hapu of NgliwIiatwB, but neither he nor his brother were men of force 
or eharoclcr- Hence the father passed hi* authority an to his nephew. 
To this mnn the kftpa now looked for gujdarjce. He became llie recog¬ 
nized political head, conducting the olfaira of the people until his death. 
But Te Him could not be deprived of the prestige of birtli or of bis 
Status aa aji aritj, the lineal bcir. ‘In certain magical and ceremonial 
performances,' writta Firth, ‘ha and he only could olficiBle. Thus la the 
imposing and lifting of tapu. the carrying out of ritual observances, as 
at Uie birth of ehildrun, hair-eutting, fixing of boundary marks, defining 
tribal territory, the recital of curative magic and iJie like, no one else 
could lake bis place. Tlie reception.of visitors; spccch making on state 
occasions, if for the tribe as a whole; the recital of genealogies, and 
the giving and receiving of presents, were all the privileges of Te JJLtb. 
To him also belonged the right of bestowing names on children and of 
asking for female children of other tribes as the betrothed wives of the 
yoiiiigrr men of his own people. With him rested the guardianship at 
the tribal heirlooms and of the talismans of fislieries and forest*. All 
this Centred ari>uiid him the ^ 

ft will be seen then that the hereditary ariAr, though deprived through 
personal incompetence of hi* anlhority as leader of Uie tribe, still ne- 
iBined numerous functions belonging to him alone. Tlie tendency, more¬ 
over, w» for later more coinpelent descendimts of such a noble to re¬ 
cover the functions lujl by their unforlonaic forebear. 

One common mark of a chief was the number of slaves he had In his 
household. The majority of these slaves represented prisoner taken in 
war. The slave class, it should be noted, was rather mobile in its cum- 
posilion, since especially the woiucn of that cla» tended to iniermarry 
with low-rank fret people, and the resulting ofTspriog were free. The 
children of slave girls, taken as concubines or secondary wives by a 
chief, though always bearing a certain stigma of their parenthood, fre¬ 
quently rose to positions of power ojid influence. The status of slnvcs. 
here os among many other primitive peoples, was rcfatively good. 
Their relations wilh the masler were fairly plensonl. Though slave* 
were, of course, expected lo do the nieniul wark, they were well fed and 

^ Op, p. 9^ 
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adequately housed* On the other Iiand, it must not be forgotten that, 
tinprotected oa they were by any soeini rule*, they jJood ftl the mercy of 
ibeir maatert and were on occasion called upon for a hntnan Aacriflce or 
even to provide the relish at a feast. 

fn order to maintain hia position, a chiefs in addition to birth, also 
needed wealtlu Every man of rank was eipeeied lo prolfcr hoapitality 
to traveller*, relatives, and otlier visitor*. Every chief aimed at acquire 
ing a repulalion for libernlityh The story is told about one chief who* 
when his gardens were destroyed by swamp bens and calerpillarsT com¬ 
posed a Song in which he expressed his shame and grief al there being 
nothing Eo offer to any protpeotive guests^ and announced bis intention 
to flee to his more remole settlenienls. About anotliot noted ancestral 
chief it is related ihal on one oocasion, when his supplies were all ei^ 
haustedf he was visited by a large body of relatives-in-law^ His shame 
was great. 'He could iiol open his moiith to say a word, be fell so dis- 
grac^ al not having any food to sel before liis guests.' That very iiighl 
he left has village and dopaited far away to seek a new home. In addi¬ 
tion to entertaining strangers and visitora it waa Incumbent upon a 
chief to dislribule wealth freely as presents among his ow^n foliowm- 
The chief w'as also cspceled lo assume Hie inilialive In the coustruetion 
of large public huiEding*t boats, and the like. 

What ta said here sJiould not be interpreted aa implyuig that ihe 
Maori chiefs represented a ricii or w^ell-to-do class disHnguJahed by their 
wealth. This was by no means the cose. A large part of a chkr* income 
accumulated from prcscnla reeeived from his ow^ji people and from 
visitors, and more was provided by hia own labour as w^ell as that of his 
wives, slaves, and other alEendants. This explains Hie great role which 
Labour^ largely that of others but in part his own, played in the life of 
a chief. Though he was not as continuously busy with numerous kinds 
of occupations as Were his subjects^ ke was not in any sense a gcnlleman 
of leisure. Generally he occupied himself with carvings the making of 
weapons and omaincnts^ Os well as the direction of more important 
economic enterprises. 

As already slated, the Maori had a consummate appreciation of 
peris in euch undertekuigs as Hie planting of the kuniara or sweet- 
potato^ or tile construction of n new house- The direction and leadership 
of the work were undertaken by a iahunga^ or e*|icriH skilled in ihe tech¬ 
nique of the craft, and versed in magical spells and other riliials neces^ 
sary to secure the favour of tlie gods. On such occasions also the chief 
provided the initiative. He exercised JiLs oratorical gifts to stress the 
imporlance of the work or its value os an clIhan[;^e^ 1 lCllt of tribal prestige. 
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Much the ptiyttt* pn^lge^ and social position -of Maori chiofl, and 
of Fq] genian ehi^fs gcnerallyt is implied in die statement that the chief 
had mancr, stipernalural power, which was belic\'cd to reside in hini^ 
particularly in Jiis head. Of all the ihinga—and they were many— 
through which mana could ojjeral*, the head of the chief was the most 
exalted^ symbolizing the acme of strength and reJinemcnt of manu 
power^ This explains the fact diat the chief in this area was so erten 
asaociated with priests whu were also genealogists. These men were ex- 
perts in die conduct of sacred rites^ past masters in the rccitption of 
traditions and inngical furmtilae, as well as connoisseurm of genealogical 
records wJiich connected the great chief with his even greater ancestors^ 
remote descendants of sUpema-turD] beings. 

The Baganda 

Now fet us return to the Baganda, whose sib system we iiave alreinty 
examined, to Inquire bio die nature of thdr political organi^atioti and 
Lbgsitip. The supreme power b Uganda is centred in the king, who is 
farhidden to marry any woman but & MUganda. No woman may occupy 
the royal throne k nor any person other tlian of royal blood. Thus the 
sons and grandsons of a king are his succcs^ojfi. At the same time the 
totems of the king^s sons (or princes) arc those of dicir mothers^ w'kiJe 
the royal totems connected with the lineage from which kbgs may 
come—the Lion, Leopurdf and Eagie^are seldom mentioned. Next to 
the king the most exalted persons b the kingdom are the two qtiems; the 
kbg's wife (generally he marries his sister) and his mother. Princesses 
are not permitted to marry (ihc penally once was death); princeSr 
ufi the dther handp are encouraged ta marry so that the supply of heirs 
may not become exhausted. When sons are torn to the kuig^ the king^s 
brothers surrender lo his sons their principal estates, situated m dilfer- 
ent parts of the country■ and accept smaller estates in their stead. The 
king^s brothers, after having surrendered their estatesr are stUI eligible 
to the throne^ but their sons axe debarred. 

The kbg and all the chiefs own indiridual druma, which arc dis- 
tingulshed by iheir beats. Curiously enough^ the eldest son of the king 
may not reign; Instead he la expected to take care of his brotheTsu These 
princes are a source of constant uneasiness to the kingt many were 
the Instances wJicn princes were put to death as soon as the succeasor lo 
the throne was Assured. The princes, provided they survive* are repre¬ 
sented by their own chiefs b the districts where their estates-arc situated^ 
Although the king may express his own wishes with reference lo the 
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ffuccfcsoT Id ihe iKrone, the decision rest* witli lhr« of hb diiefs: 
KaHkiro. the prime miniister; Klmbtigwe, wha has charge of llie king's 
umbilical cord: and kIiq i$ guardian of the heir^apparent. 

When fl king di«, the prn^i|]<clive hiins arrive in the cjpiiaL accom¬ 
panied by certain one^ of tlicir chiefs. Pointed rivplriefi are coirtmon on 
these occasional and so the chiefs and iheir followers come prepared to 
figlit. One of tlie chiefs then confronts the prbees drawn np in n row 
nrid, pointing at tJie one expected to reign, says^ ^So-and-so is king/ and 
then adds, *Tho« who wi-di in fight, let them dn an now/ Should an 
filternative aspirant be present, spears are passed around and a light 
ensues between the rival princw and their iupporlcrf+ which continues 
until one of the princes is either wounded or killed. The victor is de^ 
dared king/ One of the king^s sisters is dioeen queen on thU occasion. 

At the termination of this ccrcninny the king and his queen make a 
peregrination lo the hills nf Undo, the fetish, which is guarded by three 
chiefs who live in lionises without fenees for fear that these might he 
u^ed as hiding places by a rival prince. Before the king is admitted to 
the temple a sliain battle is enacted. Tiiere foil aw S what is, in fatt^ a 
coronation cpremciny extending over two days. The details of this pro¬ 
cedure are too numerous to be reproduced here. The last phase is de- 
scriln^ bv RoscMne in tlie following passaged *Tlie King and the Queen 
Were carried from the enclosure down the hill lo a place where aonic 
were grown for moking spear ^ihaftSt one of these trees was cut by 
the priesti and handed to the King with the words: ‘*Wiih this ovorcemse 
your enemiesT The procession went forward to another place where a 
species of creeper was grow'n for making basketa; the priest took a few 
pieces of the crccpcft and handed them to the Kingt Miying: May your 
life be like a basket which, when it falls down, does not break as an 
earthen leajsel does.^" Tliey passed on to anodser place where some wild 
plantains grew; a few seeds w‘cre taken from the trees and handed lo the 
King with the words: '"May you surpass your subjects in wi-^oni and 
understanding/’ Semonofre accompanied tlie King lo the next hill named 
Sumba, and presented him to llie priest .Ifum/o, after which he took 
leave of the royal party^ and returned to Budo, The ceremony called 
"^Eating the coiinlrv^' was now colftplctef and the King was from that 
lime looked upon as the legally appointed sovereign. From the temple of 
Mainja lls^ party was conducted by die chief Sebu^atnt to the place ap¬ 
pointed for holding the ceremonies of mourning for the deceased King. 

* wiifn Ehc nshtfu] fidf i« a minor or for boihc olher fewn prove* Esnnccepublt 
lo the chic/i, the prime mmiilrr ippa^pt* a reinu, i po*t llwayt 61J«1 h^ 1 
fot a woman ctnoii^ be tolenied oo the thrpAe even leinporifiiy. 
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Bach King aent the ion t>f the chief Kaiafu to the god Mtikosa with 
B Jarge present, lo announce hii ncdcssion lo ihe ihrone. Thij present 
took a peculiar fomu and consisted of eitlier nine, or ninety, i^pfebriens 
of whulevcr wae offered. During the juumey tlio messenger travelled 
alone in llie royal canoe Nantfuka. and Eook Ills meals abne; He wore 
two hurkn^iloths, a* though he wore a prince, and entered tber temple 
wearing a white goolskin Hpron^ the dress of the priesU/^ 

While I be dead kingV body is being embalmed w iib much ceremony, 
the new king goes mlo mourning. This usually lusts for some six months^ 
during which time a temporary rtsiEjence'la erected for the king in the 
proximity of Budu^ where he henceforth lives surrounded by the rcsi- 
detices of numerous dllefs, many of whom are soon to bo deposed and 
replaced. At some time during this period the queen and the king's 
mother take possession of their hereditary estates. whicJi up to Lhb time 
hnd been tiecupied by the late king^s siaier and tnoilier^ who now' receive 
smaller estates in I heir place. When the jicriod of mourning comes to on 
end the king beats bin drum lo make the fact known. Presently the chief 
of the CrBsshoppwr gen.i^ arrives in the king’s cnrloaure, bringing with 
him a gazelle. The king chases the animal end kills it. Af can while the 
kingV men scan the public roads in search of anyone wearing his hark- 
cloth tied in a roll and swung over bis left shoulder^ WTien iwo such 
men ore founds they are captured and brought lo the royal ench^siire. 
One of these men is spared while the other is strangled and his body 
thrown into a river under the papyrus^roots so It can never be found. 

After I fib the king !^leeU bis permanent residence- To quote from 
Roscoe^s picturesque description of a royal enclosure in the making: 
‘The w'orkinen were soon busy erecting honses on tJie site chosen hy the 
King. Each disirid-chief had the duly of providing for hb royal iiinstcr 
Some special house which had its particular place inside tJie enclosure- 
Each disIricE-chief had al^ to build some portion of ihe high fimee 
which enclosed the royal rt^idciu^e. There wo# one plan followedp which 
had been used by the kings for yenrsi without variation. The enclosure 
Was oval ahapt-d, a mile In letigtb, a half mile wide, and the capital five 
or six miles in front and two miles on either side. Tlic port which was 
called the back w^as reserved for the King^s wives, who had large estates 
diere for the cultivation ol plantain trees. The King also had hb private 
road to the Luke through these estates^ by which he might escape, if in 
danger from rebellion or sudden war: several canoes were abo kept in 
readiness, in case of emergeiicyT fo** fUsbl to iJle islands of the Lake^ 

R^icoe, TAe B&§nnd0. (Br permEukiin ^ The JitAcmilltD Copipukt, poh- 
liihen. H' " ^ 
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where he could lom hli pi bus And restore order. The top of the hi] I 
WM reserved for ihc King's own residence; the chiefs buiLt dwellings 
orntind the royal eneJosure according to their rant and the part of the 
country to which they belonged. There was one principal entrance with 
a wide gateway and a house to guard it, aud eight other atiiall gatewayi 
on various sides of the enclosure, which latter wTre private lor the nse of 
the King or his Each gsie had its guard houses both inside and 

outside; the gates were kept fastened and were only opened to those who 
had the right to pass them. The interior of the enclosure was divided 
up into wide blocks of houses with wide roads betwrrii them with gates 
and gate-kcepcra to guard each blocks so that even Within the enclosure 
it was impossible for tlie women to pay visits with one another without 
permission, or for other visitors to pass in or out without apeeJal 
leave. . , ^ 

*0n the road froio the main entrance to the council chamW stood 
the best houses and there the strongest guards were slationed. The roada 
were lined with rclainers who guarded the King and were ready lor any 
emergency. These retainers lived in ten Is made from cow hide^ as less 
inflariimabic than grass, in order to diminish the risk of fire in the royal 
houses^ which were entirely constructed of reeds and graas^ so that when 
once a fire broke oul^ it was a serioits question whelher any of ifie build' 
inga could be saved. The chiefs who were acting as guards lo the King 
had to provide their own tents during the inontlia that they Were in of^ 
Jice. The Soiereign^s retainers wore a special dress of antelope-skins 
slung over the right shoulder, passed over the left ann* and taed round 
the wnist with a plantain-hbre girdle. Their wants were supplied Irom 
the King's own lands + ^ . they were on duty in relays for a month at 
a time. . . . 

*Aa there were no lamps or candle* for night work, lorches were made 
from dry reeds; the manufacturt of these reed torches became quite an 
industry and enabled the King to have the forts liglited up every night. 
Eark-clolh trees were planted near the main eotraJice by the priests of 
each principal dcityt at tire time when the King's houses were bnilt^ and 
offerings were placed under each of diem for each particular god. The 
trees were carefully guarded and tended because it was believed that if 
they grew and flourished so the King's life and power* would increase.' 

The enclosures of the queen and the king's moUler were *tlnaled at 
some distance from the royal residence and separated from it by a stream 
of running water. Two kings cannat live on the same hilK* said the 
people. The royal residence was connected with these enclosures of the 
BoKoe. Ragandat pp^ 2(M> -202. 
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queen and I be king's mother hy ^Lraigbl roadfl Lined on both Dideg vriih 
homes of imponant chiefs, ^ that communication could always be 
maintained without fear of attack by wild animals. 

The newly elected king sent to each of tlie important deities presenla 
conaiatitig of female slaves, animals^ cowry-iihell!), and bark-cLoth. He 
returned tJie royal spear to Hudo and pent with it an od'ering of women, 
cow'5+ goals, nine of each; nine loadfi of eowry'shelJs and of bark-cloth^ 
together ivsth one of the deceased king'^s widows, who became BuifoV wife. 
This woiDan was given the title Nakalo^ the name of BudoV first wife, 
who after giving birth to her child caused tJie sacred well /Vonrotv to 
spring forth on Budo HilL Within the royal enclosure a vast army 
of cookii was always kept busy, the cooks brijig mostly women s^n^ants 
and staves who worked under the supervision of one of the kiug^s wives, 
Twdee a day haskela of food for the entire relinoe were placed before the 
king for inspection. He himself ate alone, served by one of his wives 
who was not permitted to look at him while he w^as engaged in eating. 
^Tlie lion eats alonc+" said tlic people. Lf anyone happened to come in 
and surprise the king whale he was busy with his meaJ^ he was prou:kptly 
speared hy the rulen and then the people said, ^The lion when eating 
killed ao-and-so.* The remnants of the hinge's repast could not he touched 
by anyone but were given to his favourite dop. 

In the cour.>«e of ibis early period of the king^u reign a number of other 
ceremonies look placet in connexion wfih one of which some unsuBpect- 
Eng paasers-by were setred on the high road and pul to death—to in¬ 
vigorate I he king. 

Of tL>e tw'eLvc principal chiefs of Uganda^ ten presided as district- 
chlerB over the ten districts into which the country was divided^ the re^ 
maining two chiefs, who in some ways were more imporEani than nny of 
the otherst were the one$ we are already famitiar with: Katikiro, prime 
minister and chief justice^ and Kimbugwe, of the umbilical cord. These 
two chiefs iiad no districts of their own but. Like the king LiimseLf^ they 
owned estates in the dillerenE dlstiicLs. These administrative subHiivi^ 
sions of Uganda had their boundaries marked by s stream of water, a 
small wood, or some other natural feature.^^ 

la Addition TO the divUkin» of tiaandB isuper certiiu tribaiafy eocRiTn«i 
■Saotikt ht here which were in pan subjm lo iba Bafaitdii. In ilie 

north lived ibc from, wlioro a zefUlAr tHbntc of cowi, ind eIavei 

WM expected. The counEry lo the eoiathwlal of Budii belonged to Lho pwpir of 
Koki, who piJdl iribnEe in izon hocB And cOwry^elli. Thne people hid a king of 
their own but thof woro hot powerfuJ edocLgl] lo withitflad lli« raidi of ifae Ba- 
giadA. To Ehe wol lived iJie Ankolc, wba kept peiee wiEb the BAgAndi it tbe 
CPU of pcrLodic eonlribulioiu ot herdi of CAtUe. Tbe KixibA+ wbo occupied the 
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The«fic]osure id which Kalifciro, the prime minuter, had his residcite« 
reseiriblrH:l Uie rt^yal endosuTta wfth its courts aiid gati- keepers. Only 
friends. iTHimrjjint chiefs, ^nd other specially privileged individuals 
could reach him freely. In his capacily ol chief just ire lie settled the 
ca^>es which were beyond the coinpelenec of the other chidB. HLa detd- 
sionSt however^ were not regarded as final until confirmed by (he king 
liimBcIL Minor courts were held by chiefs inferior in rank to the prime 
mhiisEcr aa well as by aub-chiefa, A considerable variety of crimes vrcre 
recognized. A distinctiuTi was madf between murder and homicide^ the 
fornier involving malicious intents For hoiuicEde the Hno conniBled of 
cows, goau, bark-clothsT and womenp twcjity of eacL In oUier instances 
only purl of the fine was-paid on the spot, tlte rest remaining unpaid, 
perhaps for yeara^ uiiLil the man owing the fine could bring some charge 
against the one in whose deljl he stood; when the case was tried, he 
would exciJiie the man from paying the finCt on conditiohi that he forgave 
him his own deht.*^ 

The chiefs had to Bpenci s large part of their time at the capital nor 
were they at liberty to leave for their own districts unless permitEed by 
the king, fn their absence the administrative duties were performed by 
temporary officials. 

All the Jand was regarded as belonging to the king, excepting only 
the freehold estates of the genles, over which the king had no direct 
control, Tliese estates, however, were not exempt from the payment of 
tares and the furnishing of labour to the state. The chiefs residing on 
such estates, mortover, could be depi^ed by the king at will. If no of' 

dill net wuth af Burfu, ieot iriBulr^ af rnwry^Mi*- and trad* gMwk wTirch they 
iKeinKlvei pbtainEid from trEbea living fttill f^nher VUUti, 
ri'Hcitcpe throws intcTCTlini; uddiithls on the probity at the courli end ihe 
cbartt:trral ^Kizne of the puniibmeniii, "If e atan lKiaiig.hl thxt he was Itninj; his case, 
bir fnkuld cEidi*^iiii'aur lo bribe ibc judge ^ Jl hf prnpi>iie4 la afvr him i he wauld 

pUce hi* h*nd Eai upon ihc lop of his hrid fti eI rvbhiag ii, wh<>fi ito one biii the 
Jud^te was [txi^king; ihu itgalficd tlut hr would give the iHiier a man tv eiUTT lii* 
Juadf. rr bi^ proponed m five him s w^nnan of a girl, hr would double up hi* ^t 
and pLucc il to hi* brfem, Ed rFprrfwnI a wumjin'i breaet; if he propoved Id give him 
i cow, he WouEtl place hii fUl la the side of bin head. Id represent a horn, elc.' {fbid^ 
p^ 36IJ The judges, We m laid, were ivnl Immune lit juch juiggcstioni. Aa to tlie 
penaities, there were AUeh *4 these: A mtn cnnvjeled of adullery was uscudly pul 
to death; if Apaxed, he wu miimed: a limh Ira* cill o? or an ery* gnuged ouL 
A vedunedl vrcKman wa* eompelled by torture lo naniQ her seducer or Id deacrike a 
periK^nal peculiariiy or acme mark on hi* body, if ■ man of ihi* de«criptioil Wl* 
found, he Was £ned or put to death. ^In order to arrive al ibe truth/ a min who denied 
a (barge made igatOfl him mighl be ilrtiched oul wiih bii *rm* and ^eet lied Id 
slakes ^iren findy into the ground. A piece of l3«rk<ldlh wi* faslened to his body 
md tft smouldcTing, Aa the £xe reached the bod]f. the llian wrhulii. of cdune, "coe- 
fcai''^iwylhingr Tb^ be was fieied, U‘1' kdicd. It aCcDls tbit Cur "ihird degicc' b*d it* 
worthy precedcnla. 
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fence could be shown a chief lumed out of his estate, he waa 

pennilled lo take his wivi-* and tattle along with biiti; if, however^ he 
was guilty of soirte mtsdcetl, the cattle and wjvca were appropriated by 
the king—provided he was able to find theun la the minor estates the 
sub'chiefs were ma?^ter^ and iu local affairs their control was absoluKe^ 
but in all mattezis referring to slate work Ehcy were CJhpeeled to consult 
their district-chiefs. 

Each district-chief had to maintain a road about four yards wide 
leading from the capJtol to hJa district, and the Aui>chiefa bad to main¬ 
tain similar roads connecting their sections with the residence of thn 
distrif^t-ehieL In cases where the foadii led over swamps, the road- 
biiildctn^ task was an arduous one; frcqucfttly bridges had to lie erected 
lo span ihe si reams. If the slrenm proved too wide for n bridge and the 
detour Us a bridgeablo plBcc was loo gresL, papyrus stems were broken 
over their rootsv and in this way a p^ecar^ou!!^ crossing was secured. If in 
crossing such a bridge anyone slipped^ he was doomed. No attempt was 
made to rescue lump as it was lielieved that he had been claimed by the 
spirits of the river, whose vengeance was feared in case a rescue w'os at¬ 
tempted. 

In llie capital Itself roads about twenty yards wide were maintatned- 
The labour required for tlie ereetiun of residency eaclosureSp fences^ 
and roads had to he supplied by the entire country, and it was tlie duty 
of the prime minister to see to it thal this was done es|iedjtiously. Every 
household cal ted U^son for workers was also e^ipeeled to furnish twenty- 
five CO wry-shells. Of the large quantilies of shells thus amassed, two- 
thirds went to the king while the Kalikiro claimed one-UiLrd, which he 
divided as follows: one-third was given to the chiefs who had supplied 
the lahourerst one-third to the overseerst ^d one-third the prime mints- 
ter kept for himselL When work was in progress upon a road, any 
paSBCr-by could be slopped and forced to help for awhile, before he was 
permitted to proceed. 

To defray the cost of various state enterprises taxes were imposed by 
the king. This procedure is described by Hoscoe in the following words: 

'\(^en the time to collect the taxes was grow mg near^ ibe King^ the 
Katikiro, and the Kimbugwe fixed the exact date and it was tfien an¬ 
nounced in the couneil that the taxes would be collected on such and 
such n date. Special tax collectors for each dbtrlrt were appointed by 
the King- To these district collectors, the Katiklro, Kimbugwe, the 
Queen, and the King a mother added their own representaLiveSp one each, 
and the district-chiefa also added a representative. The six men thus 
appointed to a district went to each part of It; the principal sub-chiefs 
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were first vUitjed by them iii persoiii ihtn they tbflM sJid flenl wxesseiigen 
la eAcIi of the inip*rtaiit chiefs. The King^s tajE^soUeclor and his 
sspotiates then returned la the diilrirfH=hiers encluflure where they were 
czitcrtiLLned while the work wa^ being carried out by their men. The first 
thing to be done was to count the houses in each suh-dislrict and to as¬ 
certain die number of the inhabitants; the tax colleclor would then settle 
with each cliief what amount he waa eicpecled to send la the King. Oxiu 
eowr>'-shcli was brought by the collector’s aa^iitoiit to rcpifcsont cadi 
cow/ond after these had been countcd the assistants went back to coT 
led the tas. The amount usually demanded was a fixed number of cat- 
lie from each sub-chief and a fixed number of bark-cloths and one hun¬ 
dred cowry^^hells from each peasant; of die smaller chiefs, each paid a 
jiuniber of goats and abo a few hoes. It frequently look two months or 
more to collect the tax, because dae hark-cloth and hoes had to be made 
and the calllc collected. When diis was accymplished, each servant took 
his amount In the district^liicf on die appointed day; the cowry-shells 
and bark clotlis were counled and lied up in bundles, while the cattle 
were sent on* The King's las-coJI«lor took die whole amount to the 
Katikiro. who had to examine it and hear the details as to tlic number of 
houses and [>eople in each sul>^di 5 trict and as to bow many hark-cloths 
and eowty-shclJs had been collected from Lhem. Jf the amount was cor¬ 
rect die Kaiikiro took the whole to the King; iI it was wrong, the lax 
collector was required to return to the district and to gather what was 
missing accerrding to the instruciians from the Katikiro.. The chief of 
the district received a part ion of die taxes for himself and for his sub* 
chiefs; the King look half for hiinBelft while the Katikiro, the Kim- 
bugwe^ the Queen aod the KmgV motlier also had llieir portions. Each 
sub-chief was given a smoll portion of the amount which came from his 
own district; the King, the Queen^ the King^s mother, tile Kaiikiro, and 
the Kimhugwe kept die whole of what came from iheir own estates in 
addition to the portions they received from the taxes of the whole couji- 
try. The tributary states paid tlicir tribute through the chiefs under 
whom they were placed, making their payment with cattle, slaves, 
ivories, cowry'-shells, salt, Jioes, and the like,^ 

For minor services the king was wont to secure young hoys and girls 
from people ui different ports of the country. Rclcvnni statistics were 
obtained by reprcscntaliv® of the king whose task it was to induce the 
people to supply in formation about their neighbours and acquaintances. 
Then an anangumant was made with the distrlct-chJefs, whereupon the 
children were furnished. The king kept for himself the boya and girls 

Ro«co«, up, pp. 244-24S. 
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he liked bcsl. luraing ihe olhera over to his mother, the queen, the 
Katikiro. and the Kinibugwe, A great nwny iiidividtials throagboul the 
land lived on the private evtatea of chiefs, working and eti occssIdti fight- 
mg for ihem os corupeiiMilicni for lenurc. 

The Incas 

Oof last sketch of chieftainship and political organiaallon, in this 
case primitive only in the loosest sensei of the word, is to comprise the 
state of tlie Peruvian Incsa. which was siluBled in the littoral region of 
the Andes of South America, just sol ill of llie sources of the great 
Atruuori. The history el the rise and spread of the Inca Empire in a con- 
ttnuous series of military conquests presents one of the most drantalic ftc- 
counts known to us of tlic expansion of a slate by means of war. tn the 
eleventli cenlury A.n, the Inca stale, ns it became known to later history, 
was as yet non-eaiBlent. The unit of political organiaation among the 
tribes of the Andean highlands was the ayllti, or tribe- Tliesc tribes were 
ruled by petty chiefs known as sitichi (‘strong men*) who were war time 
leaders chosen hy the heads of households in an ayliu for purpm)«s of 
directing military operations against unfriendly neighbours. Of these 
tribes the one fated to become the Inca Empire was only one among 
others. The first partly liislorjcal figure among the leaders of this tribe 
was Sinclii Roca, who was chief during a large part of the first halt of 
the twelfth century. It was he who initiated the syslcniatic war dike policy 
of the tribe, beginning with the consolidation of his authority in the 
immediate viemity of Ctiaco, the administrative seat of the tribe, ft is 
around the personality of Roca that the first steps centred in the direc¬ 
tion of developing that ritualistic setting and royal pomp for which the 
later Incas were so famed. The military equipment of the Inca leader 
may he gathered from the fact that the fourth Inca. Maria Capac. who 
ruled in the second quarter of the thirteenth century, was able to as^ 
semble an army of some £0,000 men. With the rule of this Inca dates 
the beginning of their practice of transferring whole communities of 
conquered peoples to districts already pcniiealed with Inca rule and 
ideas. This practice was supplemented by another, noracly having con¬ 
siderable numbers of well-educated persons settle down in newly con¬ 
quered regions to promulgate there the principles of the Inca slate. 
When forced coloniata of the type just mmiioned were transferred to 
districts of the Inca stale, the rulers were careful to assign to them 
locations conforming, wherever possible, to Uieir anginal geography 
and climate. Thus raounlaineers were not placed an the coaot, or nice 
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versa, nor were frcun hot c^suntrie* forced \o submiL to Uie rigours 

of a cold climate. 

At the de-ilh of ihe fourth Tnca, the stale already comprised a diso-ict 
of some 120,000 square miles. With the rule of the fifth Inca, Capac 
Yupauqui^ begins the syslematic and more rapid espanaion of the Inca 
stale* accompanied hy a development of their jM^uIiar system of poLiti' 
cal and economic organ Irali on, this process going on at on occele rated 
rote until the reign of the tenth Inca, Tupac Yupnnquip who ruled in the 
third qilnrter of the fifteenth century, just preceding the arrival of the 
Spaniards. 

During the period preceding the systematic eatponaion of the Incas 
and in the early cenluricg of tliat process^ there were many stales in the 
Andean region of differcnl decrees of sizo and organia^tion. The sim¬ 
plest ones of these were those iiientioncd beforCi which consisted of a 
mere ayliu or tribe under ihe leadership of a suichL More advanced 
states consisted of n combination of several aylia under the rule of a 
pcmianent chief or curoca, w'hosc authority was hereditary. Still othor 
stales were formed through a coirthinalion of several curocadoms, Tliefic 
finally pew into still larger kingdoms of a feudal cbaracterp e?uimplcs 
of which are still lo he found both on the coast and in the highlandsr It 
oeems almcst cextain that in all these slates the land of an aytla, or the 
tribal land, was owniid not individually but by the gfoup os a wholot the 
usufruct being distributed among the heads of the households. As the 
Tneo state developed, the land of each ayila was divided into three por^ 
tions^ one for the Sun or I he state religion, one for the Inca or the stale, 
and one for the inhabitants of the aylla. It is certain, at any rate, that no 
one permilled lo sell or buy land, and also that if an ayila or houses 
hold hoppened to find itself in poa-iesslon of more land than w as needed 
for its purposes, the residual land reverted to the state. The chiefB of the 
aylia made an annual distrihution of lands among the headii of the 
families, each ncoeiving as much as was required for the support of the 
individuals comprised in it. The fields were tilled by the man to whom 
the land was granted, with the aid of his neiglibours and other fellow- 
members of iheoy/fiu, this work eKtcnding also to the fields of men who 
were absent la the army or on other busincso^ 

Out of this ancient social organuaticn^ which was fluctuating in its 
administrative functions and varied as to the size of the holdings by the 
different ayila^ the Inca forged a remarkahly compact and strictly sym- 
melrical organization and an equally welb pm portioned administrative 
nystem. Under the Incas, then, the old ayila was converted into a 

HinfPTcr^. c/, fn. 4 CMl 
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ptfchijca, & social group composed of lOD household^ v^hh an official at 
Its head. The admfnislratjve pvmmid just referred Id canicr to comprise 
the following officials: tiie lowest onea were lo charge of 10 households; 
above tliem stood those in ehargo oT 50 houiU-'holds^ Those Iw'o officials 
came from the common people. The next higher official was in charge of 
100 households. Above him were officials in charge of SOO, of 1000^ 
and of 10,000 households. The officials of these four classes belonged 
tn the order of etiroca or noblemen. Of the two topniost eJasaes of of¬ 
ficials the lower ones were in charge of districts containing ^10,000 
hDuseholdsi and the higher oncsj four in nuniberf presided ever the four 
quarters of ll>e Empire, The officials of the last two categories were high 
nobles^ often of royal blood. At tlie top of the etitire |>yrsmid^ rmall^S 
stood the Saps Tnca himself. In general, each official was appointed by 
tile ncjii\ higher official. 

Of this large group of officials, belonging to ^ixiral categories, the 
two lowest ones, who themselvos h-ctc of the people, naturally came 
into closer coiUaLl with the populalion than did the others. They super- 
vised the labour of tlse heads of bouscholdw under them^ were responsible 
for the adequate supply of food for the people in their charge^ main¬ 
tained disciplitie, and ndministered punishments, such os flogging or 
stoning for 'minor^ offences, while graver ones w-ere reported to their 
iiuperlor ufficer^ They also kept a record of vital statii^tics in their 
groups, of which tJiey were expected to furnish accurate reports to the 
higher officials. 

This entire socio-economic system was in its nssence an organization 
for production of whieh the unit was not the individual but the house¬ 
hold. Neverthelesa^ as the actual work was done by individuals, people 
were classified, from the slandpoini of their capacity for work, into the 
following categories: (1) babe newly born and still in armji; (2) child 
able to stand (about 1 year old); (3) child between 1 and 6 years old; 
(4) ^biead receiver^—6 to 8 years; (5) *boy playing nhout'^—8 to 16 
years; (6) ^coca-picker/ doing light manual labour—16 to 20 years; 
(7) ^almo!»t a youth,* aiding his elders in their tasks—20 to 25; (6) 
^able-bodied tnaii,* head of household and payer of tribute—25 to 50; 
(9) iiatl old/ doing light work^—50 to 60; {10) *old man sleepirtg”— 
60 and upwards. 

As the Empire grew, the Inca was no longer able to supervise per¬ 
sonally ihe operaEions of the mass of officials; this task now fell to'cer¬ 
tain extra-hierarchical officials who functioned after the nature of tbo 
secret police of modem dictatorsbips. Quite in line with tlie ideology of 
such institutions, these officials are variously de^igualed by the old 
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Spanish wrikr^ bs ^guardians’' ur ^sbephcrda.’' We are tuld lhal their 
activities were *05 a rule^ benevolenl btxi alao lhal ihey hod the power to 
beeume 'lerrible<^ a privilege cKcrcised wbtjnever they deemed it eecca- 

?arv% 

A pacimea of the later period contained perhaps from 500 lu lOOO lU- 
divide Q Is. Condiiuiug the comp ulotion on tkis scbIct each of the four 
quarters of the Empire ultimately conlairied between -1 and B millions 
of persons, and the whole state between Ifi and 32 millions, Uae former 
figure in each cose baing, perhap*, nearer the Ifulh. It will be seen from 
this dial in the cow of the Inca stale we arc dealing wilh populalion 
conditions entirely beyond the range of ihcwe otherwise encountered 
among the American indlansp wilb the iole exceptioit of the ancient 
Mexicans. 

In addition to die classes o£ people already described^ we also find 
refereiicca to another^ still lower ciass^ the so-called xi^na^uaa, whose 
social sEalus approximated that of slavey. It is certain, at any raEe+ that 
they were not comprised in the regular social sysEem, and their iifand- 
ing and well-hcing must have rdlccted this condition. By contirasl wi|h 
this lowest cl His, the heads of households were counted upon lo perform 
two of the important state functions, namely the collection of tribute 
and the carrying on of war^ whether for csspansiun or defence. It may 
he added here, incidentally^ that manual labour stood very high in the 
cstiniaEion of the Incaa^ and that all individuals comprised within the 
stale—including the iiohlea, persons of roynl bhKidt and the Inea liim- 
^If^—were expected to participate^ to some extent, in the labour per^ 
formed in the state. Another Important point La this: the appointment of 
ofTicials which, aa staled^ was in the hands of the next higher ofhcUls, 
was regulated by considerations of abiLiiy^ not of descent, a circumstance 
which, witlsoul doubt, had its share in the success of the Inca orgonixa- 
tion.** The power of the Inca himself was, theoretically at least, alw- 
lute. He was limited by iio re&lnations whatsoever excepting only those 
which every tyrant or dictator must heed, as a matter of wisdom or self- 
preservation. 

As will be apparent from the sy^lcmatio application of the hierarchi¬ 
cal principle in the Inca si ale, this organ ixation had an aristocratic 
fiavoiir- Ever since the time of Inca Boca, there was a College at Cuzco 
for the leaching of the sciences. According to a mie laid down by the 
first Incas, thc!^ were to be taught to the nobles hui not the common 

Compare Ehii coadiE r^n wiih I hit foDiid tmoBg iha Maori, where the principle 
of dnccaE waa of the highest iotportance hat waa also halAliced a regard for 
d>ility fp. 364)^ 
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people, 'Test the lower el asses should become shrewd and endanger the 
common wealth/ Zn this College or yftchahuast 4 Kouie of Teaching) 
lived the or philosophers, and the liaravsCf or poets; both types 

of scholars enjoyed great esteem among the Znoas. With them lived many 
disciples, mostly persona of royal blood. 

Each of the households waa^ in die rnaiii^ self-supporting, ^lost or all 
of the food and clothing needed by it were obtained from its own terri¬ 
tory and hy its own work. I'he hou.w of the common people consEsted 
of a rectangular^ generally windowleifs structure with a thatched roof 
coniaEriing one room, sornctimes two or three rooms; the floors were of 
trodden earth. If there were wineiows, no closure device was pro^dded, 
and there were no chimneys. The lower^rlaAs dwellings were perhaps 
more commodious,, being made of sun-dried brick or ndolie and pro¬ 
vided with heller ventilation. The houses of I he rich and noble differed 
from these largely m their size and luxurious adornment; but they a1$o 
were crude by way of comfort and afmo&I barren of furniture. Most of 
the house work was done by womcn^ who took care of the cooking, 
Spinnings and weaving. Cnttoir or wool was used for textiles and the 
w'arkmanihipt we saw, waj. fine. The household gadgets, almost entirely 
of home manufacture, comprisiird vessels of pottery, stone, or wood; 
wooden spoons; gourd-i of various shapes and sizes^ and perhaps some 
minor arllch'S. The wcll-heing of a family largely depended upon its 
size and the number of working hands. 

Although the family or hcm-iehold was, as stated, in tlie main self- 
Euiicient, this principle could not, of course, carried out fully; room 
was left for acquiring commodities available in one family or locality 
but not in others. This function was taken care of by markets^ both 
small and large^ al which commodities w'ere exchanged in kind. Our 
authority, Philip Ainswortli Means, when mentioning lliese nmrkcts, re^ 
fers to a description hy the Spanish writer. Father Cobo^ which J shall 
reproduce, in part? 

Tlie Indian wmmen place all their merchandise or a part of It, which 
is fruit or something of that sort, in a row of little piles before them. 

^ , or if it is meat, in rows of picceSr and in like manner with other 

kinds of goods. The Indian woman, who comes to buy w\ih maize in^ 
stead of money, sjts herself down very slowly close to the seller and 
makes e little pile of maize wherewith she thinks to buy what she desires, 
ncidier w^oman speaking to the other the while. She who sells hzca lier 
eyes upon ihe maize* and if it appears to her little, says nothing nor 
makes any sign other thau to continue lookings nnd ao long as she con¬ 
tinue# thus it h understood that she is not contented with the price of- 
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lered, Meaiivi'^liilr^ phr w\xa buys has her cjets fued on the seller and all 
Ibe ivliilc ihnt she sera her renminiii^ unmoved &hL- keeps adding a icw 
grains more lo her pile of mui^ins ojid this goes on lUile hy liiile until 
she ulmsellii h eonteni wiib the |jficc xuid declares lier approhalion, not 
by Word—for from lieginniiig to end they say nodiing to one antuher 
even though the bargaming lasts (or Imlf an liour—but by the net of 
extending her band and gathering the maize to 

To tills it may he added lliat. most of the basic art ides of food or wear 
being amply provitied by each buiisehold for its own use^ aJmoat if not 
all of those disposed of at niarketa belonged to the calegory^ of luxuries. 
Thus the coast contributed cotton (not an article of luxury since it was 
in universal iisej^ many xegetnhirs, fruits, Hsh^ sea-^hdl. algarroha and 
balsa wood. The highlands ylehled tiie melats; wool (of which tliat of 
the vicuHa was a luxury); various vegetables, such os maixe,. potatoes,^^ 
and a variety of Euliers: fresh and dried meat; and fine building slonra. 
Tlte forests brought tirnl?er, coca, medidnal plains, dyt>5tulT5, and 
rolnured feat hers. 

Pasajiig now to ihe methods employed hy the Ineo moslers in their 
atlcnijitA to keep-the political organization poingi the cute deserving fijst 
mention Ls the use made of statistics, which provided the j-uler with all 
relevant pnfurmation concerning the material wealth each distriet as 
well as it!s man-power. En this conne:iion the priiicipaL perhaps the 
onlyi tool u^ed by the Incas w^aia the quipa., which was employed an a 
mnemoiiic device for purposes of compulation.'^ 

Ptiilip AJniWotth Mriiu, ,^ncxVnf CiiHizatiartM of the Andfs^. pp. 315-^1& 
Hus iJcHripibn h if^rrratinK in Jis psychukigicAl unplicHlioni It j'j 

tairlj oh^kins tint im fur^h f^rni o-f bargaJnln^ »u|d rpprmmt m. nfUunl or 
spoiiitanKfUS pbcflornrMiOr On I he evnlr^. these praetteahji-in bided people 
murtt h4¥e teamCil fnUtl experience the /iJtJblV rnciferous IronMctiL-iru ot 

I he Enirket plerr. In iddhion [hey *wm have re«£nized that tlic way lo 
«beeL the market wtKman'i :dpOtitaneaiia expIcMions k ta sNhut her up eompLetely, tr 
is piHtable also lhal the twn Women ennaged alntain ttvi only talkiniE 

hut oiso frDin Itxvkrnz ai each oiher^^ihe buyer look# it the sdleTp the lelltr it 
lb# maize^ which adds point lo ihFfi eumraenir 

We are told that 'no lena than i dirTen spCeiei of pciaiocs* wete in exiHtUCe 
in the Aodean highla-nds. See I tie esiay by Carl Stnter, 'Ameriran A^rkciEllitnl " 
Original:: A Considcraticn of Xatiire and Culture,' Essnys in Amitfopolo^ I in fiorior 
of Alfred l^^uti' kJo^i:iert+ p. 2^ Sauer's tbaufEht-provokiug study ciuulaans later dfftf 
m brief Oceount of an itavestl^ation of the places nf domestkolion of cuiE tialed planli 
in America epudurird by the wlentisls of tJie Kuosian tiulitute of Applied Botany 
and Fbni Breeding. To judRe by the inforrartliEjn Kiven by Sauer, the rvsujla of this 
uiTalipulian pnnniw t« pitwe Irltle alturt of epoeh-cuakiiis |fi thh uiueh-debaled 
held. The evidfueev by the way, freeme nt puinl m a pi ami origin of ofirieulture in 
nilive America. 

comraou foroi of quipu eon^iiled of knot Eet^apefi, the niimericXt value ol 
the knuii beiciff indiearHl by thdr poriEion the mpcK Aw in Pig. 7^ Rope cottiplexei 
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Another even more important technica] tfovice was the road eystctn^ 
There were two zunin Jiighwjiys^ both passing through Cu^eop which 
bound the coaBt and the lilgJilaiid zone to the capilaL SuppLementary to 
these was an inlricole uetworh of secondary roadsv All of these roads 

iike thqi twl<»v ufould coiutltule t uiah in mueh m^n cocspIkAEcd bcil tbff 

pripflple: reins]ci«l th^ mm. Thi^ mapiphdted tbs c^ttrUuig. WbaJ wob eoimted 
W la be csrriaJ in the mie^ 



Oji ibe rape* c, d, 1,4U4peeded frara rope A, tbe kiMta iddieaied the dumber 
of wheltTfrr cdynied; the Inipl* m rope qi, atiachod ui indiHicd ibe loial 
of ihn numbers detiatnl by c, 

Tbi»a^ ffl the aInvE exahiplet 


c 9 ane*. fl lan*,. n* biindrcdi ■“ B9 

d lux S ofies^ 5 letns, 2 bundivcli *^ 258 

e hu 3 oe«, 7 Ten*, 2 Jiundreds * *=273 

/ hia a onei, 3 ledf, i» hundredt *=^ 38 


Tolil^dSa 

0 hu a eueut S trm^ 6 hundredi, 110 thoufendi = 
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Tan, whenever possiblei irt ■^traighl lincip Those m iht tnountains were 
frequently jiaved and slrpped, lliose on the eoast were surfaced with 
BUD-baked earth iind lined with bowl* of adoliCt or with large wooden 
postfl set at inlervoJs* The road^ were always kept neat and in good 
repair. Along the euasl roads long ulrelches set with shade trees could 
be seeu» while on the mouiilain road* there were nuineroys turnouts 
used « resE-pIsces. In view of the lendetiuy of roads to run straightt 
there arose the necessity for causeways and bridges^ the most interesting 
ones of the latter being the fainnus auspension bridges coniklruE.led in 
the following way- Three aloe-fibre ropes, afioui a foot thick, were 
thrown across a ehosm and securely faslened to niossive masonry pier^ 
on the banks, Qn tliese ropes was laid a flooring oF slicks hniily lashed 
together and covered with strong copr^ matting. This provided a foot' 
way from 6 to 8 feet wide and frequently aa much os lOO or ISO yards 
long. Along the sides of the foot'wny ran two thick fibre ropes &i the 
same siae, w^hich w'ere securely lashed In it, thus forming a sort of baluB- 
trade. The dramatic and soinewhal terrifying eliaracler of these bridges 
came from the inevitably ateep pilch from I ho bank to ihe centre of the 
hanging bridge, and from there to the other hank. Als^i, the whole bridge 
would ?iwliig distract!ngly at die slightest w'ind, a feature which could 
be miligated somewhat hy ropes lied tp the centre of the bridge and at¬ 
tached diagonally lo secure points On the shares. This method was at 
limes adopted. Another less common type of bridge consisEed of a 
single aloe-fibre rope upon which a large bosket waa slung which was 
drawn across by means of smaller ropes. There was al*a a famous bridge 
across llie Desagiiadero Rivert near Lake Titiciacaf which was built of 
planks resting on reed pnrito<kns. 

These roadfl w'ere used not only for travel but also for post-runners. 
These were specially trained men who could run at full speed for about 
414 miles on Hal country. For the use of these men post-houses were 
erected in which the coursers on duty were stationed^ Two, four, bit. 
Or more couriers took turns in watching the road, so that no time should 
be lofit if 9 menage came by in either direction. Wlien one of tJic^ men 
saw a messenger approaching from the next stall an on either side* the 
rimner whose duly il was to relieve him would go out to meet him and 
would run along with him long enough Lo leam the message, usually 
brief, or to receive the qutpa wilb any words that might uccompniiy it, 
nr to relieve the runner of his burden^ AH these ihinga were accom- 
pliahed without any diniLnution of pace. ‘So well was the running per* 
formed,^ quoles Menus from Cieze de i>dn, 'that in a short time they 
knew al m distance of 300, SCO, and e^'en 800 leagues [dial is, OOO, 1500i 
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aniJ 2400 miles] whal had paB«ed or whol wai needed or required. With 
»uch vecireey did ihe runners keep ihe message dial was eiilrusled to 
them diat neither entrealy nor menace could extort froos diem a relation 
o/ wliBi they had ihns heard, although the news lisd already passed 
onwards. Hie roads passed over rugged mouotaillS^ over snow-covered 
regions, over s^tony wildernesses and forests full of thorny Uiickets, in 
such sort that it may he taken as quite certain that the news eon Id not be 
eonveyed at greater speed with swi/t horses or mules than by th^ fooh 
posts. For the men on foot had no impediments, and one of them could 
do more in a day than a mounted mc?aenger In three, I do not mean one 
single Indian^ but one running for n half league and another for the 
next, according to the m^ablislied order. It must he understood that 
neither slorms Jior n^iything else prevented the due service of the posts 
in the wildest parts, and a* soon as one started another arrived to wo it 
in his place.* ** 

III addition to the towns and villages ihrough which the roads ran^ 
so-called Toyal Apartments’ were erected along die roads al i liter vats of 
12 or IS miles. These were served and provided by the provinces in which 
they were situated. Here the Inca or his nobles could enjoy their rest, 
and here also ample provisions were available to replenish the supplies 
of any escpedilion^ however elaborate. 

It must be remembered that these admirable Peruvian roads with their 
accessories did not represent meaiu of communic-atioo, in ihe ordinary 
sense, but rather arteries of goveminenl, in that they were meant and 
used almost entirely for oBclally approved journeys.' Along these far- 
flung roads passed armies^ couriers, colonisia, olKciais, burden-bearers 
and employees of the Hate. The Inea hitrtself travelled frequendy^ and 
w*hen he did so it was always an aHair of greot corrtpleseily and fKJtnp. 
are j^ild in the words of Cieza that ‘^w'hen the incas visited the praymces 
of die empire in time of peace they travelled in great majesty, seated in 
rich litters, fitted with louse poles of excellent wood, long and enriched 
w^ith gold and silver work. Over the litter there were two high arches ol 
gold set wid] precious itonest And long mantles fell around all aidiss of 
die litter so as to cover it completely. If the inmate did not wish to be 
Been„ the mantles remained down; they were raised when he gnt in or 
esme out. In order that he might see the road, and have Ire^h air, holes 
were made in the curtain. Over all parts of these mantles or curtains 
there was rich ornamenlstioiu On some were embroidered the sun and 
the moon, on odiers great curved serpents, and wImL would appear to be 
stags passing across them. These were borne as insignia of arms. The 

Op. nf, p. m 
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littt-irs tvrrff raised on ihv stiouldera of the greatest and most important 
lords of the kjjigdom« and he who was employed most frciiuently on 
this duty wsa held to be most honoured and in highest favour,' Around 
this imperial litter marched the cahari guard !□ the number of 2000, 
who always surrounded the motsarch'i person. In oddilion to lb«e, 
5000 elingers nmrehed in front of the Jitter^ and it was followed by 200D 
wurriurs of die Inca 

The high development of land iranapurEation among the Incas im¬ 
plies an accurate geographical or topogm|ihienl knowledge on lisc part 
of the rulers or tlieir advisers, in this connexion our author quotes on 
the authority of Sarmiento that tlie Inca PachBculcc "ordered the visitors 
to go through all the subdued proiincea with orders \a measure and 
survey them and to hriug fn models of tlic natural fcalufcs in clay. This 
was done. The mcMiiels and reports were brought l>efore the Inm. He ex¬ 
amined them and mnaidered the tnounlainous fastnesses and the plains. 
He ordered the visitors to look well to w hat he wnidd do. Hr then began 
to demolish the fa-'^-lncsses and to have their inhahilaiits moved In plains 
courktry, and those of the plains were moved to mountoinous rcgrlons so 
far from each other and each so far from tlicir native countries that 
they could not return to it, Next ^l^e Inca oidered the visitors to go and 
do willi the people what they had seen him do with thr models. They 
went and did so.' It will be seen from tliis quotation that the Incas pos- 

-* Mnns. ap. p, SS?, 

1e la inlercslirit ihat llkft srt of Eiarigalic^n was iti coaipailAnn IlE1|c developed 
Amaag llicH people. A uf dujj^ouE wu made of itir tmrdwuHhil of llis mouniain- 
i>ii 9 rcpic^ns whrrc it WAS oa I he rJvcrf>- Alonfc ihr COisl ^intiljiv du ^euts wers 
made of lbs slroni; wimitj of I hr €ei^a tree. Thc»r rEitpiMsi^ went swifl and, 

maafl^rahlr wlkcEhcr wilh puddEct or wi[]i Aails, bul ihry cepfi^cil c«>ily. In aiKricnl 
ilsyj ilirsc boils varic^l in from lints onra for Ewo or llircc penplf U* rnHireHaus 
vnai'b 50or W feet in Icniirh capable of Imldina tlkiitjr peruna. In additJnn m fhia^ 
ponloon^rofti were in One ty pe ■tawaiDn on I be MiuLbcm ma.^t was fi ■shinned 
of iwif icdfikins brld lofclhcr by i plitfoim Tlie otlicr type rrtkw-irted 

of a wi-Hadon platform inpp>ncd by i iinmW of penbLcnfi, and wu u*ed prmi-i pally 
ie A ifFty OP ibe riverv. On Lake TEtEcOCii l?oata were in ij#r+ whm!i were 

poiatfrl at tbs enda and provided wilh matling H-it^ oa unstable A^biped 
A falbet dietrocE ing pecuJiuiEy of tbne boats waa th^ fiCt lliat whea lliry reacbed 
jitiintion point they aank—wilhout notice. Until thi» pnini ws^ rearHrd. however, 
they were practJcally unninkable ■Jt]iauj;lk nencr dry. A not very 111 craft, it will 
be Kcn, There wins Anally, tlrt great raf| pf the northern part of the eoUE, which 
eoosialed of seveit to dr^eo lad even marc hkga made of the li^liE balNl wood, 
IP arranged I bat I ho oeniral tog wai lon^jeat and the other* were sboneT and 
nbortcr. ij one appmaehed I ho OUler edge of the wft- A WiMden platform, adSUHe^ 
itmes with a crude roof, nwd in the middle, and near the bow wi.* a nuui with a 
coltPIt'tIpEh uiJ; iomctiiiiefl there was a oeeoud iUOSt at the atem. This clumiy con^ 
trapEWn wta steered by Eneona of paddle*. 

^ Mean*, op, eiV., p, 342. 
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Bessed the nrt of n^nicbi" relief majM md knew how to use them, even 
though al tJn^ea for fitraiige purppiieB. 

Man, ive knuw\ addkted to reglnientatioii. It k possible that he 
may iie%er leani to get ttlong witJioul a modicum of Jt, ft is, however, 
- equally irue that lug rnueli regimentatioji goes against man’s groin. 
Wherever^ m onmng the Jiica-s rcgimcnlnlion is carried to an eaclreiiie^ 
provkiutt ia jovariQbly made for supplementing counsel and train¬ 
ing with a stioog hand and one or another form of ferocity. Su among 
the IncoSr Consider, for example, their institutions for dispensing jut- 
lice. This state activity was in the hands of the varioua o&ciaU 
w^hom we are now familiar, each fiaving juriidiction over bis immedi¬ 
ate environs. In case of serious eriines such ps ueason or Ihf 
the Inca took charge personally, or at any rate lik council of four 
major chieftains did * 0 + Tlie punkhmenla rncicd out were alwaj's severe 
and oflen ferocious^ Thieves were publicly flogged or stoned for their 
first olTeuce. For the second ibcy were subjected to vurioua torments 
described by out author a3 ’ingcnioiu and spirit-corroding.’ And for the 
third nffcncc I bey were slain ’langeringly/ Vagabonds, gossip-spreaders, 
and all peranns who had failed in their appointed duties were fashed 
with a sling or, in of particularly heinous ofTences, hanged by the 
feet until they were dead. In regard to robbery, the law, curiously 
enough. dilFereutiated between an act of forethought, for which tlie eul- 
prit was chastised, and one committed for need of food or for some 
other ncii'essary thing, when the punisliment hoa inilictcd upon the ofE^ 
cial who should have forestalled thr need. Certain Crimea of pasaion, 
such os p rape of a ebosen virgin nr scKlomy, were punished by the 
violent death of the guilty parlies as well os the obliterntion of their 
villages and the slaughter of all living things therein. With reference 
to the upper classes, corporal punishments were op tlie w^hnle avoided 
and psychologtcal ones, involving loss of prestige, were substituted in 
their place. In view of the rigour of the stale organization of ihe Incoa. 
treason and disohedience were especially dreaded by them. To sup^ 
press such crimes the Incn, Topac liipanqiii, had built in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Cuzco a Siibterrunenn dungeon with numerous blind doors and 
tortuous pa.fsnge?i: in this ntlractKe place a great number of wild beasts 
were kept—pumas, jaguars, bears—and among the fiinls upon the pave¬ 
ment there were toads, vipers, and vermin. All traitors and disohedient 
persons were thnist Into Uus dungeon. 

Before closing tliis skefd) of Inca policy, a word about the great 
hums periodically inatituted in the slate. Our aulhor describes one such 
hunt conducted in the presence of the Inca himself: 
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great throng of mm was assembled in the cliesen locality to act as 
beaters, there being tistjaJly from ten to siirty thoiisand men in ihb 
throng. The tents from which tlie Inca was to watch ihc spectacular djs* 
ptay were set up in a place frum whence a wide view could he en- 
joyrd of a stretch of the country wine twenty or thirty leagues in eir- 
miJl^ A vast circle was formed by the beaters who at the beginning stood 
at some distance from one another. But, when tlw?y advanced shouting 
and making a fearful din by cilery known method^ they gradaaily drew^ 
closer and closicr together, driving all the ajiimals within the circle 
before them. At length the yelling beaters were close enough together 
fo take hands, each wllh hU neighhouri and so tliey proceeded under 
the observant eye of I he Inca, the cirelc drawing ev^er closer and closer, 
until it became necessary lo form two or more concentric rings of 
beaters. As the wall of human beings rinsed In upon the friihtencd« 
struggling animals of many kinds, the racket and c-Onliision grew ever 
greater aLod greater, until at length the-signal was given for the slaughter 
to begin. Whereupon certain especially trained slayerstp armed wllh 
bQla,'* clubs and sticks, plunged in arnoiig tlie prey and set about seizing 
and slaying the poor terrified beasts. Females were alw^ays spared.^ ** 
Not infrerincndy from twenty |q forty thousand bead were laken in 
iheac hunts, in addition to vast quanlitics of pumas, laears, foxes, and 
wild'Cats, which were Flaiighicred because of their berm fulness to use¬ 
ful animals. Each one of the four provinces was divided into four huut- 
iag areas, one of which was hunted in lum every year under the 
auspices of the Inea or one of the great chieftains. These hunts, it must 
lie rememhered, untike the luxury hunts of European royalty and nobility, 
werr* intended to (urnjHb ample sup plica of food, furs fealJiers, and 
other articles, to Imj subsequently stored in numerous places in cities 
arid along the roads provided for the purpose, and ultimately to be 
distributed among those who happened to stand in need of provisiana 
or other necessities. 

A bsf/a is ■ zniB^ile enn^ifitinte of iwo or inore !![one dr iron bslb jutiehed to 
latemnaccled rdpa. It 1 b thrown at lix^c £‘aiiic animda eo aa to cnmnide Ehdlf 
lef;L It is sliil uBdd on ihc South American pampas, mud a similof device ii known 
in eeftiin parts of Africa 
»* Means, pp, p- 3^, 
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Chapter XXV 

PR/MITIVE LIFE AND THOUGHT 

Culture and ^Primitive Mind" 

Broadly speaking ihcrt is na such thing m a primitive mind; primi¬ 
tive man h poteRLlally like modern man or any other kind of man. SliLZ^ 
from another angle, the concept ^prJmilive mirid^ h not a 5gment but 
a reality. In many situatJons the mind of the primitive behaves difiTer- 
entLy fl^om the modem mind. If prim ill ve mind is not to her interpreted 
in terms of biology^ if primitivenees is not a matter of birtb^ then these 
differences in m^taJ operatioot ax between modern and primitive^ 
mnfit be redueible to the cultural settuig^ Primitive mind w primitive 
because it h rooted in a primitive ^culture. 

What, then, in summary^ arc the characieristics of primitive culture? 
Though populationuI L-andllions in the primitive world differ greatly 
—from the relative aparsent^ of Australia lo the almost modern dense¬ 
ness of AfricUT Mcsjco, or Peru—the primary local unit of cultural 
life is numerically small. More often than noU it fa measured not by 
thousands but by hundreds. Even in Africa, moreover, where the dense¬ 
ness of populatron occasionally approximates modern eonditiona, the 
clo,^ly knit local group, which is also the primary cultural unil^ is small. 

This numerically slight local unit is also Lsolaled geographjcallyi 
Not that inter-lribal or mter-local contact is ever completely absent. On 
the contrary; here, as everywhere, people travel visit, and trade; others, 
whether on sea or land, lose their way and bnd themselves in strange 
surroundings. But withal, intercommunication between separate groups 
IS here l^s frequent, Jess regular, lesa rapid, and more hazardous than 
under later hiaturlc conditiom. In this relative isolation we must see 
one of the reasons for the marked individuality of local cultures among 
tlie pHtnitivcj, a trssl with which we have become familiar^ 

Another cause of the individuality of local groujis lies In ihe deficient 
plasticlly of primitive culture. Its paflerns arc set in a rigid frame, 
PitmiLive ciihure is stiffqointed and the number and kinds of move¬ 
ments it ran mnke at short notice are limiled. 

Hclalively agam, the group ii cut olF from its own post. In primitive 
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commumtifits ihc continiiitv of CMlluriil Jifc from sciierElion lo genera* 
lian ia allaineJ i.ii two wnya: hy the eibjeclive peraisLence of materiaL 
thifiga, mid hy tradition passed on thruugli education. The material 
eqiiipinont af a group peraisEs by its own inertlAp as It were: baskeu^ 
potst tools^ weapons, axuj eaiioes pajtd from the past into the present os 
do freca, or sky; caeli growing geueration simply finds ihcM objects 
there to be picked up where they were Je/t by thek fatliers. Ah to traiii- 
lion* lE is comniunicaled by word of niouth, in non-deli berate example, 
oonscious instructiont or tribal initiation. What doea not persist or Is 
not passed on in one of these ways must vanish> 

- Primitive tradition^ tlien, is shallow^^aiid the historical inquisitiveness 
of the primitive ia sligliE. The world ol lathers, grandfathers, and great- 
grpndfatlfers remains relatively conrrele and therefore significant; ft 
may be brought to bear on things of today and tomorrow. Bark of this 
lies scmiMiistorieal trad if ion, still uiEeresting hut no longer so relevant 
lo day-by-day exp€;riciiee. Beyond thijs, tradition soon passes into myth, 
a thing of the imagination^ perhaps lielpfuJ ai dogma and entertaining 
play« but no longer relevant ajp an nhjeetive background for life. 

The know‘ledge of facta and events, historically so thin, ja, as we saw% 
equally limited geograpliically^ The w'idth of the cultural span is no 
less restricEcd than itn depths. With the human, animal, and material 
factors of its immediate enviionment^ the tribe is thoroughly rnnverHant 
Outside of this s very fragmentary and unreliable set of data is avail¬ 
able, referring to pieople^ and customs with which some sort of contact 
is maintained. There the w^orld of humanity ceases. Beyond is the 
void, or at best the realm of imagination with its grotesque figures and 
fanlaelic Imppenings. 

In a society where personal observation and I hr abBorplion of tradb 
tlon are the only sources of knowledge and wisdom, age is a tremendous 
advantage^ A man who bus passed through the different age-periods, 

1 Ths iatportmice of the p^poken word m primitive ltme» dihiervea Miar eiFiphaji* 
For the nun whr?H culture is tied lo ihe poat by ikpudA wilboul 

nuaibtfii it k difUrtitl lo viscaliH ifae cnndjlioiu of ■ primilivc firt^llp in which 
the Harl^ pcndvi^iipCe tif rnAtcHsI ibto^ Ji iiipplefnji-nted tky tradiltou ilorie, TKs 
ipckcUp Ihriug woni here becomei the prineipi] vehicle of CullutCr The put hi^ebai 
m I he present IS thingn or aa words; whju u nefthet wen nor uid riE»r retncmtwfed 
vanishci bryrtfld rtcciver 7 + Thii pneeM <if ^If-obfilefBlkin upplin oD Occui^n lo 
tanipiape iudf, aa hu conie to I be altenl iun of iholo lucky ct hiioroair^t who rhinced 
to come upeu a lul living reprurntative of a tangya^e. They knew that wltaE 
[hey were thus enahleii to piclt up from wm^cone's lips wo the Last end only 
Huree lu wbleh [bti pan ieiiUr human longue was preserved. If the ^Eunice were 
misAHf or no surb ocea riinn hid irkeftr I he Eauguege ipokeu hy no one wouEd hr loti 
l>eycBd redereptjon. Jn modem t[mn when oEl ourvivei. doutvedly or atbarwbe, 
these ecinditians H«tn strange ind b&rdy comprehfiuiiile. 
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has been initiated, one by one^ inte the secular or Eiacred groups ol his 
tribe, who has t^een a bachelor^ a married man, a faliicr and falhcr-in- 
}aw^ D warrior and leader in the tliofe^ who os an elder baa taken part 
m die dcllbcradon^ over war and peaec and internceltic who has 

composed Aongs and told and retold Atcrici, wiio ha^ laced the tragic 
eincrgcnciea of primitive iife — ^famlne^ pfiililenec^ flood+ and droughE— 
and shove aJL one who lioa bad time and opporiiinity to talk to Ids own 
elders, and pick up from tlieir lips wbaltvcr knowledge and experience 
in fact or lore they ihemselvca poF^tssed—such a man comes to per¬ 
sonify the tribal culture, fn him the others find a veritable treasure- 
trove of knowledge and a fount of wisdom os well. He Is admired and 
revered. To him one turns for advice in perplexity and danger. \^‘liat 
he says holds and goes. Thus everywhere in primitive society the elders 
are in the saddle. It is tlie fathers^ generation that rules and the fathers, 
here as alrvavis, ore the bulwark of law and order. Tliey stand for csEab- 
Jished routine, a fearful avoidance of the newv a fiagacious inansgement 
and □ecosional exploitation of the young. 

This mnservalive trend ia reinforced by other factors. Apart from 
esoEerie groups— clubs, societies, and the like — wliich in point of know h 
edge and practice aluioat consiitute a world unto ihemselvesH divLvon 
of labour and specialisation are^ OJ we saw, not unknown in primitive 
life. Even so, the group is in die main slrikingly boinogctieous from a 
cultural standpoint; a great nutiil>er of individuals within a tribe and 
locality feel and act along similar lincs^ and not a few activities and 
experiences are participated in by nearly all the Irihtsmen. This is 
folk culture. Under such conditions the control exerciged by public opin¬ 
ion and customary^ routine ia welLnigh absolute. The individual liere 
la but a miniature reproduciioii of the group euliure, and die latter 
buE a magnilied version of the individual w'iih his knowledge^ aEtitudeSp 
and behaviour. Any conspicuous digreosioii from the set norm of thought 
and action is resented, ridiculed, and represstrd, either as a breach of 
custom or in certain Instances as a ffagrant violation of the very essence 
of group culture, os an unnatural act. Then the punishment cooih from 
nature herself in die form of an automatic cbasliscment^ Mareifi ^nega¬ 
tive mogiet* which threatenfi the transgressor of a taboo« 

Nor docs this exhaust the fadora whSch stand for conservetUnt* Con¬ 
trary^ lo what Is found under modern conditions, the primitive group 
lives In close communion with nnturc. ^'e have Icomcd either to control 
environment or Ho protect ourselves against the iminediate consequences 
of dehcicnt controL Widi relative Impunity we cherish die Jllusion of 
on actual rnostery over the forces of nature. Hoiv different in early 
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cDiidltiorml Here every breath of eLikural life Ib dominatei! by iiatural 
thinp and evenja. Such adjustment to physical environinent eonBtitut« 
a genuine and vital problem in every primitive group, t^o atal^ilily ta 
reached untU it h solvedp After Hih there is little incentive for change. 
Owing to deheiant ramillarity with other cultures and the consequent 
lack of comparative c<ilturai materiah no conscious idea of progress can 
develop. Under such conditions the ecDiiomic adjustment is taken al¬ 
most as a fact of nature, Tt may be sorely inadequales but it works after 
Q fssbion and is accepted as fmah 

Such llien is the general background of primitive life. In this selling 
the economic pursuits and techniques, religion, social structure, and art 
coHitperate in fashioning the mind of the primitive. 

Industrial Life 

It wM shown liefore that economic and industrial experience come 
to stand for mattcr-of-facinaiB and knowledge. There is familiarity wiili 
the forma, habits, and l>ehaviour of plant* and animah, with certain 
of the more ohvioua and humanly significant movetnents of the celestial 
bodies, with the exhilarating and distracting pecullaritie* of local 
cllmale. To this equipment must be added s thoroughgoing acquaintance 
widi the malerials available for industry as w^cU os with the industrial 
processes tbemselves. In tiie techniques of industry. moreovcri motor 
habits (Uf>as) develop which are rooted in knowledge and fed by ex^ 
perience, nflen of a personal sortt 8ocn to become mcebanized by prac¬ 
tice. Olijer biu of in formation, perhaps less objective but equally 
relevant and signiBcant, accumulate al>out the ways of man himself. In 
this vast domain of culture, theUp there is abundant evidence of knowl¬ 
edge and cvjmmon sense, persiBleni obsenacionp and at least incipient 
generalisation. Here also logic rulot witliiu llnuL^ and invention on 
occasion sows its germinating seed. 

It must here he noted that In indusiry^ technique, and matter-of-fact 
activities generally, ihe individual is alone with some aspect of physical 
nature. He may+ to be sure, be engaged in a communal enlecpriBe. In 
hunting and building, in agriculture and herd-tendingt one Irequently 
find* co-operation, group labour, no! uncommonly accompanied by 
those rh]ilhins of comniunat w^ork. In act and sound, of which Bticchcr 
wrote so eloquently—rhythms whlch^ operating through psychic chan¬ 
nels* greatly further the activities and |oys of tahour. But even so^ 
the individual, technically speaking, remiiins alone with his task# When 
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f:ngng«l ID mdnuIsLttiTing a poi, Lasket, or bla^ik^t^ tilling the soil* 
hunting or hgluing an animal, man faces an IndlviiluaJ technicat task. 
In industry lie mUBl overcome the re^i^tanc? of the msleriai master the 
mechanical difficulties; in W 0 t+ raid^ or chase-^ he niust become ex- 
pen in a great variety of movcn^ents and tricks by means of which the 
prey or enettiy are to he sought captured, or killed. Hie workerp hunlerp 
or warrior Lore faces natural cotidlLions with an impljiN;j willingnesa to 
learn from experience. As a consequence he does Learnt acquires kiiowL 
edge, Ijeeomes familiar with efTcclive ways ol using it, [u all this the 
individual functions alunr; others may provide a $ettingp example, 
ptimulation^ hut no mcire, Expericncep learning, acquiring skill* are per- 
antiaL individual mattera^ The only active companions of the individuat 
here are eJic objective conditions, and these pull him along towards 
matter^of-factnesa* sober thinking* and efTeclIvc action. 

It is* howevert ecfwally imporlant to realize that the inteliectual harvest 
of industry and such like pursuits does not extend very far* Reason here 
is incidental and even^ent, not unlike the 'intellectual acuinen" of the 
bee* ant, spider, or beaver. The logic observed in early tools and appli¬ 
ances h bm the logic of nature, of the objective relationship ol things. 
Things and prnjcessea ore what tJsey are. If one wanU to forge ahead 
in tlicir midst, they must be heeded. Thus guided, the mind of man 
glides Inlo an attitude of ^ber objectivity so smoothly and inevitably 
that consciouspese and del She rale thought are all but excluded. 

It Is of course Jiiciitable, with man, that deliberation and there¬ 
fore awareness will here and there break into the course of (he industrial 
process* But die apark of intellectual discernment dickers bul for a mo¬ 
ment* presently to go out again. What is passed on to the following 
generation Is (he objective result, not the intellectual Insight. This is 
60 because these pursuits* one and all* are direct and pragmatic. What 
is aiiried nt is achievement, not understanding. The rcaJni of maiEcr« 
oLfacti\es6 in primitive life is a hunting-ground for the pragmati^it, not 
an abode for the pursuit of Idle curiosity^ ( Veblen). What is wanted 
IS that a thing should work, end if nnd when it does* further chsuiges 
are deferred, perhaps indehoftely 4o. Henceforth the tools and mven- 
tions* thc:;^ condensed depositories of reason, are accepted trodittunally 
as are other things dial come from the past; they become pan of the 
technical equipmeuc of behaviour^ not of thought and understanding, 

TJiis explains at least in part why llie objective experience hi primj^ 
dve life failed to bring it# full intellectual harvest. True, observation^ 
knowledge, and invention are all there* but they remain In solution, u 
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It were, in the p$)'dbo-pli>&icfil How of belniviour. Etence their relative 
barrenness in the inlelEetlual level. Not until centunes letcrt^ under 
totally different couditioiiB of life and inquiry^ do iliesc precioua frag^ 
menu of knowledge and msight become preeipilaled ns elcar-edged 
cryfslsxU of science and crilical tiioiight. 

While iht; intellectual aspect of tccluaique b lhru> seen to be limited, 
certain otlicr aspecU are furthered by primitive conditions oE life and 
labour. One of these is akiJI. tn industry, worfore, or the chase, things 
can be done well and less welL There is room here for the emergence 
of skilL Skill U furthered by rivalry, and tlic stage is set for rivalry 
wherever many persons are engaged earnestly of playfully bi the same 
pursuits. Now iliis, of course, is estoclly what we fmd In all these primi' 
live situationsL Tlie group here functions as a community of experts, a 
netting calculated to spur the individual on to the Utmost of effort aisd 
ekill. 

Another factor is lack of hurry. Art ia long, in primitive a* in modem 
condltfonSp but there life is not so shortr for time is not at a premiiun. 
Tlic span of work is determined by the technical neccfufiliea; on arti¬ 
cle is not done until it is Anished, and m when Anbhed, il is done 
wdlL" 

Above all else It must be remembered, once more, that in Industry 
and allied domains of the matter-of-fact, the primitive faces iistore, 
mtperience;, craft, os a learner. Being willing to learn, hp does bo* 

it would, however, Ijc an error to assume that such an altitude is 
typical of the average person in the primitive t^il^eh Far from il. Some- 
oftc has explored and learned, difhcultjes have been overcome, skills 
achieved, innovations made. Now all this forms part of the tribal pat' 
lerrt- It is Jeamed from one a el ders and must be followed to the letter. 

raider iBquIlI not be cnafuKd by Lbe fict lliat ihe peaplea et whom 1 trcil 
are Vur prlinitivii etmEcmpailmrics' (RQbia»nJ. If lluw ptfoples were HuiHied in 
ihdr lifie, nr HiJI better, lofl akiniG; laalcad vl being: denned la runru p^mck and 
dcccr, tlwy Would pame dAy I tie iai EllcriiLEl itlumilUl km hinlsd at 

in the lexU Slniloriy, o\ii Mwn aDrcirurA,. of wbom wr know i link bul irii^gbl know 
tnore. aiuit have aoce lihrnJ under eanditiant .like tbosfr h«V d^f^nibeiJr 

* Tllrm £i i gnnit cuatrbt here b«lwccn priraitke and modem hindlwqrk^ Apart 
imin ihe articlci ttade bjr highly oktlM fTrofliiiireri wUree work may, in venain 
TCfljKclap bf auprrior to lb« corresponding producla of early man. many modem 
tbingi are niadr: in fJlpahnd ftiblon. Ooe ef the rcoiona for ihii ti» rn I he fict 
rhfli I he individualii who aube tho lbini!> are tairoundHl by oibcm who have m 
knawledga of tba lccEfl44vica< llbtiratSorti ore provided by modem IbauHhoId 4Lma- 
tcura Mi well u by BcTvantt altaohed to ineemiKiierit ma»tm Agatru je ii gcnrcally 
underiitaod aad alltto^ ptoTierblal thai I be pre«»iire of tbne killa I be eraftnnan. Of 
ihia our euliurfl bringa abundanl evidence, while itptn eea furniiih aLher atriking 
ijuiaacn. 
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Whateii'er individual variation occurs—and varlatiDn is^ of course, in¬ 
evitable both ph]^~5ically and psychologically—^remains lA'iLhJti closely 
Limits. Primitive society* as we Havh\ is not a friend uf the non¬ 
conformist or iimovaloTp mkd primiti^'e education see^ tu it ilaat no 
trilTcarrian becomes ope. Thia applies emphatically not only to (alihf 
rite* morale, morc:§, ctiquclte^ and tJie like, but also to economic, in- 
dustriaL und military pursuits, 

Th^a fndiviJiiaL The question naturally arises: what then Is left of the 
indivkdMal? Is tJicre such a thing among primitives as individual free¬ 
dom. or tlic sense of it? Paradosically enough, there ia. Society can 
prescribe a form, wt a pa Item, preside over a process, bo( the actual 
dynamics of it all eludes society. When all is said, the day^s worl^ and 
pJay arc in the hands of individuaJs, particular persons, flaskets. poLs, 
and canoes, traps, dances^ sopgs. pnd rituals must he such and such, and 
o.^ a means ^ocicly offers or prescribes traditional techniijucs. Thus the 
limita are set, end they are narrow indeed. But within liiesc lifiiifSt the 
processes remain plastic. Anyone familiar with ttrehniques knows that 
there can be no absolule standardizntfon. It is like Lhe rules and skills 
of 3 game; ibt^se are glven^ hul Uicti there is the game ilseLL consistuig 
of a scries of events or octs which can neithirr he foreseen nor de¬ 
termined in advance. So also with industry, lianting, or fighting. The 
individual starts out with his patterns, hut within these limits he must 
meet the emergencies pf timet plnce, and event. It is the difference be¬ 
tween learning how to shoot and ^hooting to wound or kilL the dilTer- 
ence between knowing how a pot is made and how to make a pot, llie 
difference hetw'cen shadow-baling and a pruc-lighL 

There is this to be said, further: All in all, the patterns of primitive 
culture ere set down categorically and, speaking with reservations, 
apply to I he whole group or a very large part of it. This is true> fi rst, 
of alL of visible and audible things and activities. Whether one ttirn^ to 
crafts and econamio pursuits; to fools^ weapous, and fighting; to dances, 
songs^ and myths^ or to rules of social and ceremonial behaviour; the 
network of paUern is always therii, and enmeshed in it are moat of the 
individuals of I he group. This applies equally to diought and attitude 
os exhibited In a world view—the ideas about things—or In moraJ judg- 
jnents. 

So far, however^ we have only presented m objective view^ a picture 
of the culture as beheld by an observer or student from the outside. T* 
all this there is a subjective side, an inefde view as experienced by the 
natives themselves. 

Here we must fimt of all dispose of the notion that primitive man, as 
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an Individual, views his cullure, his paktertis, m a whole which he ean 
cenleiiiplatc, analyse or juslaposc to himself, U is certaiTi that nothing 
of the 5 ort occursr least noE in the ease of an average pet?on^ which 
means the vp^ majority- To him his culttire ia a much more particular 
and intimate thing. U conics as espericncet or ralher as iiumercitiS ex- 
pericnce*i 4 in edueattun, trainingi work, riioah chnse, war, social con¬ 
tacts, In each and all of these sEluations, patterns knock at the door of 
the individual Bnt now note Xhh; the pailern has two aspecis^o nega^ 
live End a positive- Tn ita negative capaeily a pattern escindes tlie un- 
occeptablr and therefore proscriljcd; in its positive eapacity it prescribes 
and delineutes the acccpEable—the pallcrn is its model, A pattern In a 
given sphere ia then a taboo on anything outside the paltem, as well 
a.s nil inviEolSon or conirnand to reproduce the pattern itself. From the 
latter standpoint the pattern sets a task; it indicates what one is espisrted 
to dOr 

Nom- there is no occasion for m In snub die primitives with their 
potterns-, for patterns continue to dominate culture and no doubt always 
will. Still, in ibc complexity and relative individuality of modern life 
tiiere is often much latitude; there are alternative patterns t^juat as 
good'), or the pattern may he transcended or simply left alone- When 
can fronted with a talcgorical palterfi+ like that of traffic regulation, we 
are thus prone lo slrciw its limiting aspect* to feel it as pressure* to resent 
it as Qu iniposiliun. Nnt so among primitives. In the absence of criticism 
and choice, the pattern here is scarcely ever tfiought of or felt as a 
limit; rather Is it a modKl, There is no frustration of impulse, nscrcly 
guitisince and direction. The pallcm defines a task, concrete aqd com¬ 
plete, It points the road one is to travel. When we say, therefore, that 
primitive ]ifc is weighed down hy pallems, the metaphor is un fori unale; 
rather should we say that it is carried hy them*^ 

* Kctijfailiis once Diore Id ihc ob|ective mipccl oF phIIctd, 3t M funfier ta be 
observed that In iti Eftgitive or HnaiTSHfi Cdpiatf, P*tlrm Iiy» inTdlier «lqinp on 
cenain t*pteU oF prir^itive enllufe. Wtlrji psltcm is categonVaJ 11, df course, 
ehecktf develcijuftpot nr change, S desiim, iJpe &f gannrnt, til Hal, mAflcal 

ForiruTap lediniciae, penlala with huE ulighl cKtage, m it h oFlen iloeiu |>4Eteni 
fifnctJon? in in mail compeFliri^ Fortn^ fl »iEapIy Imwic* iu own prrpetUilieii. 
Bui pillem t!i nol alwaym to narroir; at laher limcA roons ia Icfl For dev rldprCiCfit 
wltJan Ehr paElcnir Wlut likst place then inay be drscrlbe^l u a fludliplicaEFon of 
piEtcm or a de^ddpmejil b? laE^EftiaFT. Tfais leads Id an undue, HMininglif absurd 
toaiplevil jr in a cutEurAl irait or in^tJtulinnL Tlrii f cal are hiU ofl^U couiTncnied 
uji by obsenen oF pfiftriE ko IfCi The all-pcrradiFie ceremonialiim of I he Toda*, 
ihe inicnninahin eMhatigcf of preaenta itl^^ndjnjr Trobriaml niaiTia,pOS, the ramnte 
apponinnioent of a hunlinlt tmong the central Australiuu (jmt auch aud 

■ueh a piece EO I^uch aad luch a f^lalitel * the elaboralenaa of Maori or ^tiTqu^M.^ 
art faria thii nverreaeh Chcmaelvc#), I be rtvefe* ef U-hoo in PolTneais Ctaboc run 
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All lh«e pursuit?, morcovci-—lechniqu^i war, chase, and s& on—ure 
aiHivilles. Whai you do irray he s^icially prf^M^^ILed, and to a deproe how 
you do it, hut the doing is your own nnd it brings a tfiril] and a scn?« 
of se|ii}iood- 

Iti primitive life this latter feature is enhanced by two further factors. 
Thr primitive has to deal with a w^liole task, not with IrapinetkU, and 
he is veniatile. It is his pat, his canioe^ his chase^ his fight. He plans it, 
executes it.^ and winds it up. The result is a whole thing, a complete 
experience. The primitive may and dues identify hlinself with it. Jf k 
stands outf so does he, and his pride or vanity is gratihed.* 

If the primitive did not identify himself with his achievement, he 
could not be vain, and that of all things Jie is, as writers from Spencei 
to Lowie have pointed out, ^Man is a peacock^’ remarks the latter; ^he 
loves to excel; socinl approbation and prestige are his dearest rewards*’ 
And in proportion to his achievement, or at times out of proportion to 
it, is bis vanity.* And then there is vcrsatnily. While division of labour 
and specialization are always prescnl, each perKon+ tnan or wuman, 
engages in a great varict) of activltifa. He is a craflsmaoi, hiinler. fighter, 
story del ler, dancer^ linger, and perhaps magician, while his male is 
similarly accomplished. Such many sided attivity, however duininaled 
by paitcfji. cannot fail to enhance I he ego and heighten the sense of life. 

In other spheres of experienceT routine is relieved by the personal 
equation. When an Indian youth goes forth into the hills or forest to 
seek a guardian spirit, the cuntenl of what lie experiences conforms more 
or le!L*( fully to tribal pattern, hut the religious thrill belongs to the 
youth nrfd "the memory lingers on.' 

It mustTinally fm remarked that the thoroughgoing way in which- 
tribal norm and traditloim are absorbed by the primitive negales any 

Aiauck>— hIE of tlirae and many similar aihurxl traits exhibtE dev«]opincnl by in- 
i-olutittn. ^li«i aH coTiitriwrE Etc cliang^e or ei^luli&ri ia ihwAiled hy pAllem tyranny, 
a culEural f«.tarc+ like a vratiK*-, withia El«rlf, reiultJTip iri whal 

mJaht lemted a cullural raom^mj^iEy. 

^ Jn inntl'n*F pEace h was Aug|[rHlcd Ibdw dtsaralive art may de^dnp out of 
laiinfttruil («Ei n itint, Th# very possEbiliEy df such atlblSoiation impliei Ehxt ihc 
craFtiOian"# imAalnaiii^n hot h^rn qiiicicencd. If hia Idsk vm dull And hh velf 
wholly Etc lulled, Art could nm Jiata beeu lhu» ctmccEvidr The nwdem focEOry 
Wnrker mi^U, in hia pfivair tapA4;ilT» he an Ail in, but iE i* hardly conccivahle ihft 
hia mKhanicjiJ Uka Chdplla"* lightefllng of a hull In ri'orer, could 

hlosAom forth inlo mn art. 

^Thi* phannaicncin ia not furcipn EO modern civdixaE koi. wltfrever aiiniiAr enft’ 
ditiont nbtaln. Thiip huntcia And ftihcrmcH, craflinifan And aclortr HthlcEcfl and 
Hlldifra, are AE one j'n thetr rivAtriM and poirnEtNl ethibEEwna of skill, tbeif vAnilrca 
And ibrir bragjtiao. And eten in the docuAin of ibotight, the ienattiTrri«a ajkI 
vanJiy of ilie ptalform leclurrr c&ntrAJl aEran^ely wiih the AOJlerity and datAch' 
^□ent of the clcfrrt philoOaphcr# 
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of or ^uLinis^ion. Society ia there fliid it impusetf itself 

even more thoroughly than nature. The Intter can he rnodihed by toola 
and magic; not so aoeit'ty™it is sinsply accepted. To pnl it even more 
strongly: aociely, one’s culture, is lived* whereas the problem of ac- 
cepting. rcjecHog, or mcxiifyLng it docs uol arise al alL 

It is true that primitive eultuie also knows its nonconfornilsts* of¬ 
fender?-, heretics. These persons may have the couroge—nir weakness — 
to deviate from tlie nornir hot iJiey do not, except most rarely* enter¬ 
tain any thought of changing the ej[Liliiig order. And certainly all the 
rest, the great conforming majorilyr accept their society as an unchang^ 
ing element, sis i^mething given, and wilJiouf quite knowing what it is 
I hey are accepting. A weight one Is not aware of is only half a w-eight. 
Ev en as I he OJiimat bcjsds its inslinctlvc nature to an existence^ fu] ] of 
excilement and gusto, ad doM the primitive^ while howniag to the pattern* 
lead a Hie rich in content and anin^ted in tenijHi. 

iXfjw- we tnusii return to our main thesist namely the remarkably slight 
extent to which the great achievements of indu-itry ore translated into 
ralional Uiought. [ have in paiE accDunted for this reiult, hut there are 
further contributory causes. 

Religious Life 

In die section on religion it HOa poinled out that supernatural ism 
comprises tkrec main aspects: cmotionaL ritualistic, and intellectual, 
ft is Ellis latter aspect* the concepts of Auperjiaturaliam as alTecting 
primiEive tlinughE, which will dclaln us for the moment. Now we inuAt 
recnM ihil supematurallsm^ as a system of ideas, b [perfectly tiutural. 
It b ssuperiMtural only Lii its claims or tenets but not in lEs psychological 
rootg — these are natural. Granted the limited knowledge and theoretical 
naTvely of original man* and lik ideas about die world follow almost 
inevitably^ Thia infiight* It may be addtNd* has already been reached by 
Spencer and Tylori whose ideas on this point were in better accord 
with the facts than those of such later thinkera a« Dilrkheim or Levy- 
Bruhl, .\ world of spirits, magical powders, transformationa of subetnoces 
and beings into each othert are conclusions forced upon the untutored 
mind by the data of experien-ce. Do we not observe sinilJar tendencies 
even today in those w'hose menial processes are not thoroughly but- 
trciwed by theoretical safeguards, and to a certain extent at least, in all 
of These primitive ideas, I muJiiil insist* were not arrived at by 
a deliberate act of reason. The) were not conclusions resulting from 
a conscious and rational attempt to answer queAtfnnt or solve proh^ 
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lems. Rather were they dim:* md mluiLivf, As Wundt and Levy- 
Bnihl have insistcif, tht: intuillve adjustments which experience elicits 
here Uike the form of an soltilion: a moment of puzzle¬ 

ment, a frictiun of Imbit willi fact, a direct semi-automjitic response, and 
llie odjusrmenl is made. To iovKslipalet under die circiimatancesv rather 
than to accept such an inftanlancouH soludon^ w‘iaij|d he a highly in¬ 
direct procedure^ impossible until much lalcr in tliC advance of civiliza¬ 
tion^ Wt must^ finally, accept the concept of the Vmuiptjtence of 
thoughip^ formulated in this coiinexion by Freud: mental states are pro¬ 
jected into the material world, thoughts turn into things, wishes and 
fears into objective reality.^ 

^ Mind, in diort, u the ealj oiirade. To q:iiote Irani my flofiou or Cddi; 

^[n ill (heir w«nliaE trails, ^upcrnitural bnrfnifSr IwrtJ of mind, we like mind, 
numl. dieir cretlor. ihey eKEBi in mirnlB done. Uke menial iiiuaes, the? 
have form but m vulmtiaGe, it leaef lutine to Bpcik of. They ii»y appemr in tpsce, 
Ai ieem Id du. Thdr rdaliDnebip lu Bpjcc, bowe^Tt, is 11 bm Inwcure 

and TranBitcnry. Wp in fiel+ tllnl ibis Bpacial duBivenm of eupentalcin] itiiitgt 
■Tid crmur« is of the very cadence of their imke-up. They mtty he sensed, heard 
or rb images are, bul always tbey evade I be bumin taueb—ihe Enit uid 

cnnvincine of siibfllan|iili|y—^fnr. hr>wei’er efBe ibey miy eiuth loueb rcvelli 
I hem fls non-exiBlinj;. at least in the sense in which matter ur iubfliance eiiitr. Like 
mentaJ imaao*. the eiipernilureils scoff st time. Tlic yes^erdiya, lodays and lomor- 
fows oirin Imt liitle to them. They do not lae. for timo doci not lokieb ihcm. They 
tm w the fEUure, as do» mind in its intuitiife fft^hu, for wbai wu and what ia 
■ nd w|ii[ will be h all I lie same to ibem. 

'Like menfil imaj^e^, once Oiore. tbe BiipernaiumU Ctn ebaPK^e fheir llup#. At 
otiE momenf tlie human fomi may harbour them, then afilin il U the fenn of iEi 
animal, or again they may be like a eloud or jujt a vibrani sonfielbln^ which Is 
more like nolhing exceiit for Jlb potency. QuaiitJes, lo be aurc; they Imt 

ibese, aA we saw, when iAcrJlhwj lo I he Rodi. are but projcelioDa oi human feifl 
and dasires. 

'Now, what la It ibat makes apiriLi and Rods divine? Palently it is the fact that, 
on the one hand, I hey ife tike wind! as fonos and as funetions they ire menial 
in oHiin and nature. On tbe otbef band, they lack I he qoii itles of substance whieh 
boldi mind entbralled. They are, ibercrnre, iliMfRiljudied minds, minds freed fFom 
the Umitationi of subetance. of bodies. MeihI relicnieed of subBlance, removed froin 
space and 111110, and pTojecled as a dipembod red spirit into I be tmiverie, heeonws 
a diviniiy. Is nut mind iiaalf, thetii a diviikiry, tbe divine pKneipIc ir^idlnn in mim 
under tbe litnititiona of space and limo and subil^e? 

Thai mind may eventually prove lo Iw tbe only divinity need not here eoneem 
llB^ All ] claim is thw if the gads crealed by mind mUo its likeness are ^eeognul^d 
by us aa divind, then mind, ibeir moulder and croltort belongs lo the realm of thd 
divine. Is divine: 

sent my Soul ihruugh ihe lirviBlblc, 

Same letter of ihat After-Life to spell: 

And by and by my Soul rciiimcd to me. 

And answered, myt^lf am Heav'n and Hdl* 

Omar KhayydiBn 

A. GoldeawmseTi ApAors or Go^s, (Reprintcil by permission of Alfred A. ICnopL 
lacJ 
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On ihe sLelcUil fran^erwork of these basic notions the ftystemaElEing 
thought of the priest weaves its elaborate and miiltj-coloured fabric^ 
raplurouily the story-teUcr ptoya with il. In this realm bumaii knagina- 
lion, unchecked by criticism and objective reference, reacbei marvel- 
Lous Itclghla of cympleisity afiil virtuoaity. Myth-making a selb 
fertilizing pursuit. Nurtured in the medium of extraneous motives and 
purposes^ it pr^^ntly becomes 00 end in iUeLf. ^'undt waa empbnlicaJly 
right in dwelling at length on the wondrous ways of myth-build bg 
fancy. The ■sapernaluruL moreover^ allhotigh spun out of mind stuiT, 
b more than a mere mental pastime to be played with in hoiifs oL leisure* 
Far from iL EmphaticflUy it is put to work in the service of man in his 
everyday pursiiiis and, as will prfEsenlly be shown once morCt it fills in 
the gaps and blank spots left by industry, at W only partially effec^ 
tive- 

Supernaturalifim, once Cfilahliahed. becomes firmly entrenched, ^"hy 
indeed should it not persist? Under primitive conditions of life and 
knowledge no ground is foithcoming for rejecting any of iEs couclu- 
siona or iheoriea. They are neither unTeasoiiable, nor □nblereating, nor 
unaesthelic. On the contrary, the figments of supernatural ism are 
aestiielically ellraclive* They have beauty of thought, form, ami move¬ 
ment, and abound in delightful samples of logicul Golierence. Ijist but 
not least, supernatural ism seems to work even better than does industry, 
for aJf its common sense and ingenuity. 

Granted the tenets of supemalurnlwm are not irne—but what is 
truth? Shielded by the warm inlrmacy of psychological reality, su[>er- 
naturalism may well dispense with the truth of objective verification. 

In supernal urn I ism na in sciencet escperience end imaginalbn are 
wedded togellier. In snpemaluralism imag^ination works upon experi¬ 
ence accepted in faith and naiVety; in scicnect experience utilized by 
imagination is critically dfted wllli reference to it-^ objective veriliabil¬ 
ity. The way Inwards a world view adopted by supernuturalLSm is the 
easier way; it follows the spontaneous tendencies of the mind, it oper¬ 
ates with experience accepted without qm;!sUon, with smoothly working 
associations, with automatic projections nod objectifications of mental 
states, with the play of fancy born of on unencumbered imagination. The 
way towards a scientific world view^ on the contrary, ia devious and hard 
to tread. The spontaneous tendencies of the mind, which here also are 
in operation, must now be constantly controlled to satisfy the demands 
of eriticism, merciless Jogic, objective reference. An attempt at such 
refinements, if n^s^ayed in primitive condition^ would fall; but no 
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?mch fliicmpt is niftde. For ihe lim!? beiog \hc riddli^ tsf tlie uniserse ore 
solved i4']lhDut re&idcie by Bij|]emotiirali^ni. 

Superooluralisni, it is tnien cannot ahogelher escape oceaiionol con- 
IlictH with objective reolity. From these it jn%'nriably einerge!i vielorb 
ous, for it refers its failures to the same mechanisms by ^hieh it athievei 
its succew$r If magic fails^ it h magic tlmt ia held rcs|]or^ibic for the 
failure. 

In primitive life, as wo ftaw+ conformity is the watchword. Here, even 
more markedly than elsewhere, the organized com in unity is despotic in 
act and dogmatic in thought.* The fyJl weight of iribol dogma is in¬ 
voked in support of supeopEiLuralisin. The offender in act, word^ or 
thought is here not merely a crank or nonccinfojrmist but a herdie. His 
offence is imt merely a social tfansgressidn but a sacrUege, In cases of 
such gravity, dogma inviikcs tile godls themselves to take up arins in 
self-defence. And so they do: when a taboo is transgressed^ the punish- 
Incut is automatic and magical.* 

*To lllusEraEc how ^>cial rule m*y inirrfere wilh the 'frrcdbm of [lirnipKE,* oon 
Ciaiopie. Among the TiobriaDdm .^Idanc^ii) a molhrr and her 

citiiiiroa mie of Vne body^; Ehe fftEhcr, on ihr oilier h^ind, h a "bI ringer/ ind ii 
r#JtArdhi ae having nothing lo do with procreaEion. This noEwil hfllandingi I ho 
Bitivet cliEia llkil ehtldrcn never resemido ibrir moEher^ each olher, or^ in fiel^ 
any of thisir blood:-nrlatinos. When such rcscmblinccs arc pointed oot to thrm. 
they drajr Ehc ftift and nro shocked ami offended. To say ^ihy faeo thy EisterV 
lo a Trohriander ia tn offenil him mortally. Tbe cbildren. it U claimeil do resomhlc 
lha father. The fiCE lhai he ia aJwayi atioul and with t he mol h er is licld Bfc 4 jHjnEihIe 
for ihe resemE^Tamre: "ll CoaguEaie^ ftnoMld^f) ibe faee of the ehiEd; for alwtyt he 
Les with ber, they lit logcther." 

Thus I he resem blance lo Elle folher Is alwayv elainveii et en ihoagh cffntrajy 
Lo fael Ifor goeh is the social theory), bul anvu^es ao thoi^phiE of his part in pro- 
cr^lion ^for this Is conlrary to sociil Ehcory). Tlte resCni hrartoe Eo tlw mnnher, 
00 Ehe cuntrmiy, or to any malernaJ relative, it ^noE teen/ though ofEea apparenE. 
Thu^ ftl] theughl of the relaEion of blood lo physirdi ir»emblance it efTeetivdy 
checked. 

In dlit way nhsfurvationd are pmenled nr peneried, and what tnight have 
tKCome a wontfvt of fruitful hiologNiaJ speculation Js nipped in the buck I Mali- 
nuWBki, Tht Seauaf tl/e of Smageif, voh I, pp. 203 seq.) 

*Tlie early of tbcologicol dogma is striking but reasible. Ai staled 

efsewheret auitudi!* and ideaa born of iraagtiiiiEion and Bustained by faith require 
dogma tn insure Ebnn igaitad dduld. and Ebe dogma ia supplied by ihe organimJ 
society. 

The cni a nf ihe ail ual inn lies In education, live trutlu of ind u»try are demoikiI rable. 
The parenia or old men may^ Eherefort, diacuss them and givo real reasom. Super- 
nil uraliim cannot be demnnstraled, or aE betH, only easuallf sn. Jlere ope can cnly 
profTer ^good reasoEia.^ Dogma is by far I be mrwt comfurtable way Oiii. Do wa noE 
find that in matlarm where' adequate reajotu fail, aa In religion, n^orals, politics, 
rEkijuetie, modem ediieatoia eitbee provida such "good ftasona,' tltai iOf mimniluiiEo 
fictiona sd Aoe, or tfley lake reenurH to dogma? 
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Thus Hrinlv on ihe itilcllectual isidc and fenced in bir sociftl 

ini|>trflliveii, 8i][>ern[tliirn|b{nii ia fnrtiier enhanced J>y powerful emo- 

Wlicn dcikling with religious origins or revivals, 1 pbced due 
piiasia an ihc psychology of conversion. Stirring personal cspericnce 
with the divinot it will be rcmenibereth b Cfucial here, Maltcr-of-fact 
experience with natural things and events, though constant and continue 
out* lakes place in an atmosphere ol emotional casualnessw Tl^c auper- 
nnturah even pniong primitives^ comes in spurts, hut when it cotnea It 
does so with a hang. Typical here art’ the guardian-spirit cults of Ure 
American Indian, I’he setting in w inch they occur iscakulated to arouse 
the eniDlions to die nlinost, Tlie youth b alone, starved, expectants For 
days and nighU thr atmospbere about him has been aihrob with niyatical 
potency. Finally the vision eomesv Tlic uiTiotional thrill is tromcndous- 
It hums its way into hb very eouh leaving an Jmleiible ntark.^* 

And once more there is a ioclal side in the form of teremonialTsm. 
Ritual punctuates the life of the Individual, marking critical periods: 
war and the chase, iniliation, denlh+ huriah Rhythms, danccj^ $ongs+ sym¬ 
bols, decorurm Surrounded hy hb niatea, fuming with fervour, the in¬ 
dividual is overwhelmed. What transpires licfd is beyond argument or 
dauhL The sacred, the ^secreis,' hold sway+^* 

Congenidi as a vision ar^d elSTecfive as practice, supernaturaiism, then^ 
IS also stirring to the emotions, in the lace of t^e mystic compLeXi reason 
and ohjectivilyT though inviied by matter-of-fact experieneCt erould not 
take firm root in the mind of man. Successful In the level of industry 
and certain other forms of behaviour^ reason capitulated in the domain 
of thought lief ore the more direct* more brilliant^ and more sweeping 
conquests of supernaturallsm. 

It w ill be seen that technique, on the one hand, and religion and magic, 

thfl wholr* iJbc condillcms nf prlmili^-e life fatiftur mpenultirMlIsini for th& 
myslicil wnrid Tirw ifirivrr nfl tTudiliofUilIjin, whprsfl* ihc niiitcrtaii^ljc wirM view 
ImbfidiieJ In Indu^Ery writh il« ratielndlitv uid bi Served best by 

chani^e anii mobility. 

Ttie fonsftTvalirt^m cil rilvaJ cannot be Hiflic i mtly Htr^ssrdr In rlhial, I COR- 
^en'Stivc Boej#ty ii a» a ciowd. Iti citiwd chanCter nedets updn itl CUR- 

lefvalittlik cnbancin^ iL No dnuLton U po^aihle here. jNot possible, breauw it wilt 
imi be Isicrated- Nd| poaaible, atAO, because in a performance — and a riluai ia one 
— Each irem mrcrfocLi witli the r«ft. Omiltmif? a tang* thanairiB A dance *lep, niis- 
piaciny a partirlpanl or an oHjecl+ milcca ibo whidc thsRfl wroni;. With pmd * 
reason dJdkuti pATia of a rltnd ire ajwajri wefLilly rtheiised. 

Now a Tiliml, we faW* eanHe* A tneesage which. Ik 4 in it* meaRiD|!S. Thia 
iDe^:M.|fe is AH cIcir-cuE and p recise as its vehrete. The xclation bet wees lifs ainf 
riNisl. ai a ay stem of meaninitW is rceiprocaj] ritual microta lire: then LLTe^ tiiniins 
rEflcvEKn lo ill own image, is guided by ritual 
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on tli« other, preiscot from one tlie oppoaiee pole$ of I he primitive 
atliEudc. industry stands for common seniie, knowledge^ skili, objective 
matter-of-fact achievement. Religion slanil& for iriyslicjsm, a subjective 
translation of experience, a sul^titutlon of menial states for external 
realities and a reJlicatioji of such slates into pria$unied existence in 4 
realm which in part is "another' world but in part also belong? to ‘this" 
world, in sa fur as the two worlds interpenetrate. Jt is llij& Utter feature 
whki! deserves to be noted here. 

Industry cannot wholly escape the intruf^iori^ of mysticism. Miol only 
that industrial undertakings—the btiildlng of a house or canoe, the be¬ 
ginning or canelusion of field wxrk^are accompanied by ritnals, sanc^ 
lions which place a halo about particular techniques and render them 
immune to dutngc; but also: thinking about techniques tends to merge 
with 01 her thinking about stroisgc and puxzling ihingB—it becomes mys^ 
tieel. The construction of an arrow is guided by the Irasons of experience, 
and so it is a good arrow; but the prolferttd expJoJiation of its effective¬ 
ness Is magiojiL 

Ue must not forget that in any given society at any given lime; the 
vast majority of devices and techniqueti are used not by those who ui- 
vented them but by individuals w'bo were taught die use of these pie- 
exisling techniques ond devices. In a world full of strange things tliese 
couccNztioii^ of Jnan are ansong die stroiigcrst. Failfirg to discern the 
shrewdness of man behind the tooh the primitive credits it to the divine.^ 


Social Life 

The role of social orgaiiizatioii as a determinant of thought and atti¬ 
tude is more elusive. I need not again eniphosize the prevail jug con* 
seivatism of the primitive group except in one respect: the suh-division 
Into families. cUhe, secret societies, and the Jikn, still further enhances 
confomiily and istrengtlien^ authority. Inside these smaller unils, the 
patterns and idea-systems (Teggarl) of the Irilu? do not encounter op¬ 
position, as is frequently the case in modern society. On tlic contrary: 
consisting Jo often of *hrolhers’ in blooii, fiction^ or function, these jocial 
unitj constItutc groups of cultural conformity within which the principle 
of authority holds easy sway. This applies especially to the social phooe 

n«it nol ftUjpnW U*» Wti-en Witrhini! ihr Ifikm^kondnl of 

a priming Pfru Jd c»p«riUi»n or nenaiiif; [he invijible wciik of mn dectne power 
at4tion^ imnueuliLte 4nd oittin^c», dd Vrr nol cveJiiin]; ^h ii like And ikii temi 

dMcrihn i!ur ^UiEe of fitind mvir accurirdy ihxn wc iJioiitd oiro lo idmit. Ji the 
BLochinc wrre lo d^ iKHttieiliJmc not mcreljr fttruLfe bu| irapoMifili!; I he beboIdcTi 
unlcu propf^rly ei|uJppni, would uot be able U> leU ike diff^reae^ 
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Chf lifer narrow ^nse^ auch as moralfij rituals^ moriss, social customi, 
etiqucilc. In other dumaiiis^i it is well to repeat berer social irnperalivea 
^laeien somewhaL In economic pursuits and industrvT as well aa m 
artialic techniques, tonlormity, os we saw, is possihJe only wiihin limits. 
For here the individual inuit reckon with the results of his pcrscmal ex¬ 
perience. These must he heeded, society or no society. And fnrther: 
hunlingi fishing, building, pottery- or bosket-making, crafts in general, 
are less oniforns and consenative tlion the ideas about these tilings; 
military toebniques are less Conservative than ihe notions about war. 
Religiont fruin oneafigle, must becla-: 3 cd with morality, social functions^ 
and llic reft^ for the techniques of religion—mngical acts and the like— 
are proof against objective experience/* 

Granting the mystic proclivities of the primitive mind+ social organiza¬ 
tion luriiishes a fertile field for the expression of aticb proclivilies. We, 
saw how in religion psychic relations become, through projection^ ob¬ 
jective fact. Thus the association of things In idea easily iiasscs into 
ascription of objective bonds or even altribution of common nalurc. 
Tbinga, beingSr acts^ which occur together in time or in space, things 
Uiat are in coni act Or form parts of a wliolet interpenetrate, become'as 
one. A man is identified w ith histolciriie ardrnaL ond bnt}i, in Australia, 
are one with a wooden slab- A weapon which innicts a wound may also 
heal it. The nnils^ hair,, picture, name, of a person cannol readily be 
detached from him; unless special equally magical precautions aretakent 
their fates are linked for good or evil. A thing saercd or unclean radiates 
its essence—mfeclion spreads from it. It may not be touched, seen, spoken 
of, except in strictly prescribed ways. 

All this we know. \C1iat, it may be a^ked, is the connexion with social 
units? It lies in their functions. A clam for exam pie, will in its functions 
have reference to property, arU ritualp medicinal rileji, a species of ani¬ 
mal. All riicse tilings and are brought together oa functions of 

n social unit. In the minLis of the component individuals, they inter- 
pcnrlrnte and merge. This psycholog teal association is translated into 
objectivo relalionships. Thus I here comes into being what Levy -Rruh l 
Calls a Vycle of participation/ This mystic complex prom pi ly becomes 
traditional. Spontaneous Kcndency is reinforced by dogma. Tim outlinaa 

A rriiPCii rnfoder laJalit taL« except Mm to ibe propoaiticri tLal iiifoi tre raar# 
OCmB^vaiiva ihna act* or arM- "ll it nca he mixfit rrmi^rk, 4hfll In modem 
dftvft imrh m acriculltire or housekeeping ire itili (oiuervaiSTSp wh-t^reoi 

idci^ here and ibero at loarl, tend to be free?^ Thouich inie, tbJji dofs nvt cmiitfA- 
deot the fiatenirTit in ihe text. Ccllutal rondition* aparl, idejj are more ploMw 
ihfln arlf. They can gn fun her, in bvth cdiifarmitj inJ hereby, tbaa the ans whj^h 
cm be neither wholly conforinm^ nor wholly frpe- 
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of eecK cycle of pfliticipalinn, moreover, are Uroughl uilQ relief by jutIm- 
posjljeiii to other ainiilair cycles cluBlering about the other aucial tjniti in 
tfie tribe.*^ 

And, as in reJJgion^ the linal touch ia added by oeremoniEtlisni. Peri- 
odicaJly, in a setting of thrill, ecsiaay, and terror, the hunlan battery La 
recharged, ideation ally and emotionally. More effectively; perhapsp ihan 
any other aingJc factor, this ritual reliving of the cycle of partkipalion 
placets it /ar beyond llie range of analysis^ douht, or critici&m. To tiiia 
effect a share la contributed by symbolism, more often than not the jiyffl- ' 
hoiifttn of art. In the whirl of rilnaJ coJours, shapes, patlerna^ mash^ 
tune^ rhythms, and words, all carry' their vicarious mesaaget and the 
message, once more, h the cycle of participation, the myslic complei. 
Concrete, tangible^ visible, and audible to all, the art-synihol radiates 
back to the iriliesinen the thoughts and cmotiojis it had once absorbed 
from them in ibe contacts of life. 


Artistic Life 

Tills brings ua to the consideration of arl. Art as leclinique appears 
at the edgea of skill. ejEpertness, vlrtuo^^ity. The conditions of primitive 
life, Bs we saw, favour the emergence of these achievements and the latter 
again pave the way for art. This applies to llic plastic arts but also to 
song, dance, and story. When Havelock EJits said thal the primitives 
danced their way through life, the esaggeration w'as pardonable. In 
dance and song they find eiercise and enjoyment, but also a periadle 
outlet for pent-up emotions—-a safely valve against a aociely which at 
heat HLs a bil tigluly over original nalure as well as ample oppor- 

** IS-'e MW H while tso « ■triking example al thji In Bui totcmiMni here 

D^ur^ buE M3 ^ane £>f a cIkh. tucal rfligiuuH fulEt aijnijar 

funrtkins. 

Il it alM3 la he aaied thil ihe ^ilffinence b^Ew^n primjEi™ And laadern h here 
one ai degree roih^ir ihAn of kJndr tn rcti^iDn, liw, pnlitiea;, we obierve Iwiw Ehin|t*, 
pwMnft, aciJ, become Muciified throu^b BHocIiiiDn wilh eulied kn«nmiit»ne; 
while locial eroupa—fainJIi^. epllee«i polilical partiei—contiDue to proflcCke ihe 
etnoEiona] traju» of fociety, thus rnhaitciag iheir eonsoNdiiain and: FnEerpefiotra- 
tiea. 

Two inililpEloiu camEnon in primativo juci^y aro llluinJuJlitig in thla coo* 
□Mion. One u the orgilPliic licence whkh often fglfowt upon a Htuiliilic pwiod* 
the «Ehrr \a the fealuro of clowning whkh occurSi m secret BoeirCtei. Eolk nuir be 
enariBA^ed u a pmi«l iipimji caiutraEninit end exeetaive flAardArdiutioin. 1 ji tlw 
pou-nlualiilie hauaI atgj, ii for example in centrAJ AuBtrAlit, ike nAllvea freely 
iruu£raa ike oEkcTwIfe rigid mauI iabou#^ Theac prDhibiiiQnA tre *ei Aiide during 
m iMiiiefi.E of corarnunal Ifcelice <11 inuBl, of eourwv he rememherM that, wpffl 
the lorhFddcii not pleuimble, heorn deiirahl'ef, it would not have to be lofbidden). 
Similarly in the C 4 «j oJ ike eJowo—hia rupelien b to break ihe rule*. Ju atlire; more- 
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tuni^y for skilled performance. gratijiCJiLian df vanity, ilirnnlation and 
^tijifacljon of the ses urge. On such nocassons tltere arc performers and 
spcclalor^T not nlwaya carefully separated. Together the gronp experi- 
rntes n pbyiiicaJ^ ae:dthclic^ and emolioTial enhoiictmenf oi life. 

In all these foi-ms of art—plaintic, vocab narrative, hislHoiiic+ choreo¬ 
graphic—the pattern exacU conforms ly lo n "hamesaed an' fVnfi den 
Stcinen's Bui here as in other primitive eiIij aliens^ 

the negative oEpect of pnnern dsutsl nol be overestimated; the norm may 
be rigid, but it is acsceplcd os something given, tlierefore beyond question 
or dispute. Within the norm, ample opporiimily ii provided for indi¬ 
viduality, skill, and achievement. 

As will have been gatbered from what was said about ceremomaliam, 
the intellectual aspect of primitive art centres in jiiymholiam. Properly 
speaking aynihplic art ceases to be art in the true sense. Functioning no 
longer os ^significant fonn’—significant, that is, in and by itself—it now 
lends itself to vicarious and vehicular purposesr From the moment when 
art becomes the carrier of a message, wbat counts is no longer the carrier 
hut the message it carries.*^ 

Primitive mind, os already revealed in religion and ritual. Lends itself 
admirably to the adminisEration of symbolic functions. The difficulty 
the primitive experiences in shaking off ossocialions of any sort, as well 
os the ease with which he passes from the subjective to the objective, real 
or prcsuincdi conspire to make him symbolfminded. With a facility 5ur+ 
prising to us* he b wont lo see or hear one thing and experience another. 
As a result primitive culture is shot through with symbolic connexions. 
War and the chose, property and sex, status, rank and personal colour, 
ore all linked up with ihese eloquent signs which, vocal at all limes and 
vociferous in ritual, bind value to value and man to man by bonds of 
common meaning and shared emotion. 

Primitive Culture as a ^Tiole 

Turning at lost to primitive life and thought In its toiatity and rooted 
in a local culture, find it differing Ln certain respects from the more 
complex and iesa restricted civilizaiJons of history. Like a plant rooted 

Jaeni, ]jin|Eui£B, ho doa Else oppo^iEe ihe prescribed and proper. Everrone ia 
sboeked^inua aoiuBemcni, bowever^ rwt promt. Tbe clown'i betiAvjaur b. a vicarioiu 
^»£ure of I he group, ■ tenure of lihenUbn from the prcMurc of cUtcEln^ rouEilte. 
He ia m. aon of a puMitiva leApeaMt. 

i* It mmf }x eoEeiJ in pouinf u po«iibly stgni&eanE, th*! from primitive limea on- 
wirfta, Ebe highat and atHt perfect prvducLi of art in ttUleriib, moveineaEs, atorf, 
oj drains ore feuEid Oulliile of iyinEwliim. 
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in iLssoilp a primitive culiure grows up in l&cfllily and b«o[n« firmly 
eiilrenchi;:<l in it. By inuum-crable bands of intcjrcst, kriov.'ii:rdgQ and in- 
lerat^ion* it is lied la ibnl bit of Ujc nnnirol wetic which liappcns !o b<s 
j(4/i homOr In ihe light of other iitandordji and a Eupcrior sophisticutioiii 
the native mny be an ignoranl person, buE he is well vt-fsrd in hLs inv 
niedmle surroundings. His knowledge isempirlcal—murh of it Js error— 
but H sulHocs for the purpoaea of liie, ft pormils liiin to obEain from nature 
what ho wania and* within limits, when he wants it* Such a relationship to 
be effective must he dynamic. And so it is: it consists of aetiviti^* of 
efforg.-i purposefully exerci^d. All members of the group, barring onlj 
llie small cliildrcn, the very aged and tile sick, share in U;ese efforts. The 
business of physical living is here an active, continuous, day-by^day 
affnir. Much of the avni1aJ>le time and human energy is absorbed in it. 
This also is the domain of skills. Primitives know how to use their bodies 
and their tools. Though orduons, many of tlicse activities ore also pleas- 
urablc. They keep one oil die alert. Thi& aspect of life, so oflen reduced 
to a minimum in our own vicarious living, is here developed to die fiith 
Primitive c-ulture is compaet. We know bow" restricted are its geo™ 
graphical and historical horizons. Though notorious for ita lirnitationsr 
. localism lias ils compensating virtues. Living in familiar surroundings, 
dealing w ith familiar things, seeing foniiliar faces, may not be conducive 
lo InlellectuaJ breadth or advcnlurou&ness of apiril, but attitudes are 
genuine, convictions strong, knowledge is solid, ^Heading about tlie 'far 
away m newspapers und ihe Mong ago’ in books may lend the average 
modem a certain veneer of sophistication. The spread is wide but the 
aubounce thiu^ the resulting know ledge little more than presumption and 
afTcctaEion. There is h'lllc sham in primitive culture. The nativcV world 
is compact and thick widi content. What it means it means, and the 
primitive is very much of one piece with iL 

As a procoKli, we can see, primitive culture is dynamic and vibrant; 
as content it is traditionab Preservation is ihe watchword. Radical 
changes are as rare as are criticisms of Ehe sratui gno or visions of im^ 
provexnenl. In attempting lo evaluate ihui cultural situation, it is, how¬ 
ever, easy lo go astray. In a culture quickened by progressive outlooks* 
individual traditionalism becomes reaction, perhaps belrnying on igno¬ 
rant or callous indifference to some precious values of the group. iVot 
so where traditionalism is the order of the day; Here it becomes the goal 
for much ardent endeavour. It must be known. It will be understood. 

Ie is accepted as wl$dom- If properly wielded, it becomes a source of 
power. The lril>al old man. steeped In tradition, is an artist* after a fash¬ 
ion, and Oil art critic. Me is an expert in form and a keen censor of the 
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fillies ol things. Thosff famiJiar al ftrst hand wilh trodifjonoj euUures 
know the charm of such a. personage; there h wisdom here and dignity■ 
considered judgmenE^ indexihle conviction, a matUTcd 5ens« of values. 
One immersed in the modern world where change is cominon und the 
pecesaily for change a favourite slogan, knows only too well that many 
eurreiiE values ere not worth preserving, hut he is likely to forget that 
ihc sense that existing values are worth preserving is a great asset; it is 
itself a cultural value. Living for die future breeds enthtiaiosm and 
keeps one on the go; but It is likely to detract from one's appreciaiJoD 
and enjo^-ment of the present in wliich, when all is said, one must live. 
The primitives live by the past but also in and for the presents Theirs 
is a r^tjicted life and a small world. Space and tirae have ctil it to a 
slight scale, but it has wholrness, this world of the prindtivea, and deptbp 
and the wholesome feel of immediacy. Wilh an ardour unmarred fay 
crificism or vision^ the prlmitivi^ make the best of ihe here and now. 
GoznpartBoiu are invidious. Something is lost, something is gained^ 
Viewed without prejudice, it u a life^ not unworthy of humans and 
possessing a charm ail its own. 


Chapter XXVI 

THE WHITE MAN'S BURDEN 


Tlir«ra Mrt two iidcs in all Bilii«|Jonii« 
Liixt of the driTcr M.nd thit {if ih^ mule. 

WhEil Civili^tmn Does to tlie Primkive^e 

At differsl tme«i in the Kktoiy of civilization and in fuainy different 
places liidiv iduflU and groups belonging to a higlier ouUnre have come 
in contact with their primitive conteiiiporaries, WJien such contacts were 
restricted to rasuaJ visila by merebanu or traveUers or seekers for the 
exotic, they were iDncHcent oJ cultural eonsecjucRPes. Neither the prijn- 
ilives nor the inoderni were to any marked degree influenced or alfected 
by such contacts. This+ howevert belongs lo the past generations Today 
Uliile man^a Civilization is everywhere encroaclimg upon primitive 
domains. The temiori^ of the primitives whether in AiistraJia, the 
South Seas A!s|a+ nAfrica, or the two AmerienSt have simply been taken 
poase^ioa of by peopies and nation^ who could command irresastible 
tools of conquest. AJniDst in variably, thc$e conquests were bloody, con- 
sdenceJeas, and devaataiing to the nttlivee+ The higher Indian civiliza' 
Uon® of Peru» Mexico, and Yucatan hnvo gone down before the fire-arms 
of armoured SpauiartbL With minor variationfit o aunilar process look 
place in the conquest of Siberia by the Russian Cossacks, the occupation 
of Australia by EuglUh colonists and copvicU^ the dismemberment of 
native Africa, Uie Vinning' of ^orth America by Uie English and French 
settlers of the United States and Canada, or the parUtioumg* of the 
isbnds of the South Seas between the French, Britisb, German^ Dutch, 
and American nations. 

The prime object and major outcome of these expansions of White 
civilization wait, os oneryone knows, the economic eKploitation of those 
terriiorlcs, which contained untold wealth in jraw niatcriab, ad well 
as cheap or free labour. While this waa happening on a world scale, 
otJier and older process was also taking place, namely^ the settlement in 
different native domajns^, and for more or less prolonged periods of 
residence, of misaionarles whose function it was to carry the Gospel 

*27 
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to (he heathilEns End where v^^^ po«$ible to hapLize I hem. The net outcome 
of ihesc historic events represents perhaps the ugliest and most shame¬ 
ful chapter in the history of mankind. Natives were massacred, cs- 
ploited. pauperized, and speaking generally, lliey liave been permit led 
or induced lo lose their culture and to degenerate pliysieaIly. 

Some ftsiMX'tA of Uiia tragedy were, |)erhdps^ unavoidable^ for ex¬ 
ample, the whh which nativefl In difTerent parta of the world fell 
prey to White diseased flueli as ineaaJes, aearlel fever, diphtheria^ 
luberculosiss and the like+ While the probirm of imniunity is still very 
roueh of a puzzle lo the biologist and physician, the facts of crude ex¬ 
perience indscale beyond a shadow of a doubt that new diseases are 
especially devastating to a populatEon. This factor has invariabLy been 
magninird by the inadequate medical provisions charactetistic of colonial 
aHaira But there were other aspects, for example alcoboli^m^ which 
was everywhere imposed upon the natives notwitlistandiiig the overt 
professions and regulations to the contrary. 

This is, however, a text-book of anthropology, not o treat i^^ oil inter¬ 
national morale. I cannot, therefore^ pursue any fu rtfier the morbid tale 
of the particuLar wayjt in which While man conceived of his burden ai]d 
the price the primifivea were made to pay for the privilege of knowing 
and worshipping a true God. Wlial interests us here as anthiopologists 
is oiore particularly iJie cultural degeneration of the nauves^ Minor 
voriationi In cultures, when they appear and function in the liisLoricnl 
eoniact of peoples^ seem to be among the most powerful uicentives of 
developinent and progress. But ihere is a limit to the cultural disparity 
between two groups in contact which can he resolved with relative 
safety. Wben rJic dl-iparily is extreme, as in dins case, there is danger. 
This refers to both parties concerned, ft is often forgotten tbal the 
degeneration of natives in colonial zerritorics runs parallel with tlie de¬ 
terioration of the Whites, who more often than not "go native," lose their 
moral stamina, aelf-respect, and whatever other items of humanity they 
may have possessed. It was easy to overlook Uiis factor in view' of the 
fact that the contacts here involved look piece In native territory and 
the number of Wliifes participating in them was relatively slight m com¬ 
parison to the masses of native population. 

But dus aspect also we may let pass to turn to the major prohlcffl^ 
□omely the cultural deterioration of tlic natives tliemseUes. The in^ 
iroduction of White man^s monufacturea and tools invariably Jed to 
the demoraJixstion and ukimale decay of native crafts. White man^s 
devices proved so all u ring, were on handy, and on the whole so cheap, 
that natives everywhere fell upon these mnovotiorio with z^L When a 
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good tool Of a handy aitkle caji he had ullhoul eflTdn and al a very 
-^naall cost+ ihe ]ai>orJouf and lirn^-consuming technji|ura ol ihe prim¬ 
itives nacnj-filly recede. The BCLcnc hap pens to the and polilieal 

aspects of tile native tulture. The chiefs^ iiicdfrinc-inen+ and other leader^ 
and dignitaries of tlie primilivea cannot main tain tlicir prestige in the 
presence of colonial ofheiaLa or missiunaries whose might is supported 
hy the a ruled power and moruJ authority of ihe White stranger. A 
who h^s a IiosE over him is no hoss at aH+ and so the chiefs became oKrre 
hgtirehcads uEilized by the foreigner^ for thetr own purposes bn I no 
longer enjoying the coiihclcnca or respect of their own brethren— 
eapctlally not of the young, who naturally are most ctisily influenced and 
begin to fall away from their old waya and allegiances. They themselves^ 
howeverp come to live a life strangely devoid of contenl, ambition, or 
purpose. Racial prejudice or iLs twin, social snobbishncsLs, bare the 
Way to tljeir adequate participation in the culture of the Wiiite intruders^ 
Their own culture, on the other hand, no longer ofiTcrs them ony ob¬ 
jectives Worthy of elfort or wcrifioe^ Thus they And themselves in a 
culEurai vacuum, Bcnidng the ^T'lite master for wliatevcr little favours 
or emoluments may fall to their shatc^ and wasting their lives and 
tlielf substance in dis^sipatlouT nn exiaicnee not so much imnioral, per* 
hapSv to omoroh for a cultural In-beEw’ecn has no moral ily. 

Similarly with religion. The beat ihe aspects of Christianity must 
every where have appeared atrangdy remote to the natives. To ihem, 
at any rale, the Garden of Edciit though at times accepted as a matter 
of superficial faith, must have seemed o vesry remote and unreal place. 
The Imposition upon native!^ still half Lmmcrscd in their own IradiEJona] 
attitudes, of a system of belief and worship which could establish no 
contacts with Eheir behaviour, inicrests, or understanding, constitute# 
perhaps the most stupid act of racial pride and cultural snobbishness 
ever perpetraEed by White ctvliizalion. Many mdividUBl represeiitaEiv^s 
of the Christian religion have, of course, functioned to the benefit and 
help of the natives, hut tliese are mere exceptions in the totality of this 
wasteful and absurd proem of mass conversion imposed upon a world 
of iieathciifi/ 

Nor k this alf. Paraphrasing iJie familiar saying, the nal^v^p might be 
pictured as ntlering, 'Let us eat, drink, ajid be merry, for short of this 
w'e are dead already/ Wlien life ofTcrs nothing, its little peJty pleasures 
and excitemenls inoy at least be exploited while physical existence per¬ 
sists. Now- precisely lIUs has been ob#en'ed and recorded again and 
again from all corners of the eartli. When Rivera mournfully refers to 
the Metanesiang os '^dying from horedom,^ when wc hear about the 
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native migranls «£ Siberia that they Are Joking tbelr for life, when 
I be AmericiLn Indians, especially llie nrc reprcaenled by gnverti merit 
nfDeials 05 lazy, indoLeiit paraslti?^ devoid of aiJ stamina and nnibition, 
ore merely dJlfererit formulae for the same fundamental fact that 
life in a euJtural void la no life at all for man, and this is precisely the 
tragic setting bestowed upon the natives by the intnision of White man 
and his civilization. 

The *EMeniiai A'o^r' at Bay. To particularize for a eioinent. The *irt' 
stLnetive^ because ^primilivV socialism of the Soutli African Kaflir miiil 
be distinguished—Sarah Gertrude MilJin correctly holds—from the 
Wlf-conseious^ and ‘deliberate^ Socialisui of the modem European. The 
land of tile native camp or Kraal hi?]ongs to the community. The chief 
is no more than its trustee, l.-ndcr thus system destituL^on ts impossible: 
wliusoevcr needs assistance receives it unquestioningly. vV fellow^ 
tribesman is a 'brother* and 1 h treated as one. At llje same lime the 
tribe is responsible nut increly for the well-being and security but for 
I he misdeeds of its mem hers, ‘Owning tbings^' as an m dividual, is not 
part of I he native Kaffir'^ ambition. 

The inlruBiun of the European changes all thisH As ‘the Kalhr drives 
the animal,* we are loldp so ‘the European drJvcsi the Kaffir.' When tJie 
Kaffir goes to town, to seek eniplayniefit+ the European way of life creeps 
up on him with his job. He no longer accepts his country brotlier as 
an equal. The latter, again, looks down upon the town Kaffir for per^ 
forming menial lasL^ for his foreign masters. 

Though the hlark tribesmen continue: to increase in number, the 
lands assigned to them have shrunk. Being incapable at mastering in¬ 
tensive agriculture in a hurry', the Kaffir Jinds bi:nseJf confronted with 
economiu dearth. Literally driven to the city, he lb now dependent upon 
any employment that may be thrown open to hiiu^ There he may be seen 
as one of a motley erow'd of joh-seekers dre?^^ in discarded Europtian 
clothing, 'the unrelated, tlie fiftby, the unsightly rags El]at not the 
degraded white maji would wear.' Tu tlie average Europeam these dis- 
inhcrilcd natives are 'niggers,* a human variety of a half-domce-iicatcd 
animal. Here^ as in other regions where white and native arc brought 
face loTace^ tlierc seems to be no escajie from this tragic predicament, 
nor a remedy for it. iXo remedy, that is, short of & recognition on the 
part of the European that *ilie white man*s burden* presents an oppor¬ 
tunity for cultural achievement which would require not intelligence 
aloncr but sympathy, underslanding, and patience^ infinite patience-^ 

1 The Kaffir fBaterial it ^IrAfUrd fmm Sarah Ccrtmde Millin'* eci3i|[hlrncd book. 
The Sealh AMceiii, pp, 237-244 
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*Sch 0 ol-bfiy Sap^rioniy Cewp/tfjr. Much hfts Lei?n said in these puf« 
about the role of education, for good or evil. In his book, Masl Engtanit 
Lose indifi? Lieulenanl^Cojonel ArEhur Osbum, not a radical nof bo 
I ndian nalionalisL, but m Kogligh oEcijil who wanls England to keep 
India, bolds Elie Englisli Bchool system, especially the Instilution of 
boy-prefects» responsible for the iM^hHvjoiir of Englisliioeii in India and 
the ensuing problems. Wriii^? the Colonel: 

*YoiiJig men who have recently leJt Public SebooU and Universities 
admit that their ouElonk. and especially their attitude towards thow 
tiicy are afterwards tailed Upon to govern, is influenced by what may be 
called the SehfKil-prefccrE mind—it Is, in fact, *^cbeek''’ for anyone not 
of the same race or anleccdcnts to question their opinion or action. 

This complete nf *^cbcct” remains filed ihrou^rhout the lives of very 
many ex-Pub lie Sehoo] men* Ordersi however rash, unreasonable^ or 
unjust^ or however brusquely or even insolently given, musl he obeyed,, 
or llie offending one W'ill be treated with insult or with the physical 
violence which a prcfeci of an English Public School—who is himself 
little more than a child—may inflict on a somewhat snsaller child— 
some lliSrd-form boy who dares lo question his authority^ or whose 
manner he dislikes, or who is not sufficiently submissive and subservieiil 
to salisly the amour propre of his lordship the prefect. 

The Erngli-'b upper classes, even from their earliest yeara^ are thug 
taught to exalt Authority—even when it ia wielded by a sehoobboy 
in his Eeens—and abase Reason. Unfortunately other races have the 
temerity lo imagine that Authonty that is Intolerant of Reason is not 
an Authoiily to conamend moral support or respect, even though it be 
backed up by I he prefect's cane^ or tlie'booL of an irritable o&krial. 

^Ab a resuJt of Uibt early Lraiiiitig, w^e have now got to the stage when 
we consider ii to be ''cheek” for a Belgian or a Hindu or a member 
of some Weaker race than our own to demand social or economic equnb 
ity or to argue against onr decisions. One bears the word ‘*cheek'^ used 
frequenEly whenever any w'eaker or sn>aJler pow'er fays claim lo some 
disputed island or lerritor^^ We have, In short,, the prefectorlaf-complex 
^—H state of mind quite incompatible with the theory entbodied in the 
Covenant of the League of Mattens- 

The f printer's] ""proofs'^ of tJie^ meiderttg were submitted to several 
young men who have recently left Eion and Harrow and other Public 
Schoulot some of them as prefects. They were returned with the admia- 
oiorj, that they exemplified the prefectoriaL attitude—^e schoobhoy^s 
domination-complex:. It is supposed iliat the playing of gamea and the 
much belauded disetpfinc of Eeam work acts os an antidote. But why 
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wc deoY that one of the main ohjecta of games is to defeat—and 
just that much humiliaEe—o^jr fcUow-merEj and so propartionately ill' 
crease our own pride and self-oonfidcncC, f]iJolities by no means already 
lacking in the overage young Englishman of the Pohlie School class. 
The (earn spirit—so unsittractive to us when it slionrs itself in the dis^ 
cipline of the wolf-pack ur in the conibinalion ol a gang of car burg la 
—has ol course its good co-operative siiie, it also work.s $3 a furni of 
tAprit dc corps agoinsf ineomenient questions in ihc House of Comlnons, 

we diEcovered during the Irish Rebellion. 

The inaxini eonteming “^iS'cver hit a man exccpling your own size’’ 
has, since the Boer War, become unfashionable. It would hardly suit 
llie Public School system where a prefect* himself little more than a 
cbild^ and at tlie most neurotic, irritable and erotic period m his life, 
ij$ oJluwcd to flog and to ^'discipline^^ the smaller childreiip Anyone who 
luis been himself a prefect at a Public School knows that llie aystem— 
if it can he called a system—saves the schoulmosler a good deal 
trouble. The schoulmaster will tell the parents that it has q good ^'hard¬ 
ening*' effect. Mol long ago the 1 louse of Commons was mforrned by an 
ex-liarrovioji Prime iM mister that when the Almiglity had anything 
“hard'' to be done he found an Englishman to do it. The spectacle of an 
old Harrovian of the upper middle classebi rendering a kind of ^Tirst' 
aid'" to The Creator of the starry Luivers^ would not, nf course, raise 
a laugh at Harrow—perhaps after two thousand years of gloom a Plmr- 
isee may have laughed in tlie Underworld,* * 

Indian Administration Under CDHimif^sioner John Gil Her 

It Is not possible here to review the ugly and bumiliating record of 
American olbclal dealings with die Indians in the past. Only a word as 
to the land tenure of the Indiana before the General Allotment Act of 
1337. Previous to titis time Indian rescnnrlons were owned in ennmton, 
title remaining in the tribe- Everj' menilser of the tribe could owti 93 
much land os he could Lenelicially u^. His house and other improve- 
meiils passed on to his heirs but he Con Id not alienate nod dbpose of a 
square foot of tribal soil. Those reservations which escaped n I lot merit 
have as much and frequenlly more land ihan they contained 60 years 
ago. Through the General AllotioenL Act the Government proceeded to 
break up the reservations tg attach to each Indian there living a tract 
of land os his individual property, and to lliruw/ tfic part of the resfrva- 

■Ljeulrfiant-Cidi:>llcl Arthur Oabam* A/ujJ Efi^iund Im£ indinF (It■:printed by 
pernii#«ii7a nf .4lffrd A. Kne^pf, Jac.> 
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tion ttol used an tills l^idividunl land di^ibution open to White seltle- 
mcnL Thus the liidlaiti to become on jndividuaJizjcd fajiuer snd 
Slime nil of ^ bite man g burden with a comparazii'ely small trust period 
during which the priv-ilegeof luortgugmg and selling hfs land was denied 
him. 

After allutineiit the individiialiied land began to slip out oJ the 
Indian owner^ Jiand at high speed. Wheo the trust period expired and 
the Indian ivas declared '^coinf sclent/ he dispoicd of bis I anti in short 
order, spent the proceed?^ and went to Jive with his reklivoa, ond when 
an aJIotteil Indian diedT the usual Linpossibilitv to make an equitable 
partition of the land forced tliesale, not to Indians but to ihcKw who bad 
the money to buy, to the waiting ^‘}iiie people. Tims aJIotnicnt disaipated 
and conlJiiues to dissipate the Indion estate. 

In 13|{7 the Indians were owners ol 136,340^9.^ acres of tbe best Janfb 
In 1933 they were owners ol 47,311,099 acres of w hich & full 20,000t000 
acres were desert or semi-desert. TJie surface value of iJie Indian owned 
lands had ahrunJteii 90% in 16 years. Of the residual kndp 7,032,237 
acres (the most convertible of the remnant} were awaiting a 'kiiock- 
down sale to the Wliitcs—aaaJe conducted by the Govcrnmenl itself usu¬ 
ally widiout reference to Indian choice—and of the usable land atiJl 
owTu^i by the allotted Indians a full tlirce-quartcrs was already pos¬ 
sessed and used by li^^ites under the allotment-leasing systenu Such 
land is tax-exempt, and irheii it waa seixed (by cattlennen, ghcepmcn, 
farmers, and grain corporolioluv) they reaped the benefit of tax- 
exempt]oji+ Since J837, 1.3f),0DU Indians have been rendered totally 
landless. The existing law'—the practices mandatory or administratively 
inescapable under it—ensured the dispossession of the rEmmuiug al¬ 
lotted Indians within the present^ generation. 

In bis A Bird's Eye of Indian PoiScy, Ilinoric and Coniempomr} 
(skibmiucd to the Subcommittee of the Appropriation Comm]lice of the 
House of Reprc^iatalives, Oecmtiber 30, 1935), Commissioner Collier 
w‘rilc3, in guljglance, as followg: The general Allouiient Act of 18S7 wa^ 
ostensibly to lead the Indians into the iodividuuliatic property system oi 
the Vt'hite man and thereby, auloniatIcaJly, Into the man^s civiliza¬ 
tion and economic life. Actually, and Inlentionally alsoy it was put 
into law ag a mechanism whereby, under cover of legality, tlic Indians 
could be gradually divested of the lands invialately secured to Uiem 
through treaties and through valid grants. 

On its face a purely economic measure, the allotment Jaw actually 
was a weapon for cultural destruction as well. Allotment was Intended 
as i tool to dest roy community and! family owtierahip by individualking 
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ilie land, and Id de^lroy Tndi&ri izninitiiinky and larnJly life by sCaUcr' 
Ing the Indiana on Id ihcir indiv^idual (nevtr their family) allounento. 

A Cdlour of protection waa thrown about the allowed Eiidiand through 
the provision of a twenty-five-year trust period before the allottetfi could 
get aboolule fee patent r The theory u^aa that in these twenty^hve yeani tiie 
Indian allollcea would Wonie; hard-w^orking and hard-boiled, prop¬ 
ertied individual eitisicns^ But I his henefieeiil theory was not implemented 
in action. There has never existed and tl»ere docs not fuily esiat today^ 
an ade<p]ale jiivenjle or ndult eddL-alioiial ayslem to hi Indiana to be¬ 
come farmers, stockmen, wootb-workers^ or rural workera of any type. 
No suHicieiit provision of capilah equipment^ housing, or livestock^ 
through credit or through the w'ise use of Indian tribal and individual 
monies, was made in all these past years to enable Indians to wrest their 
livelihood from the soil. 

The Indians did nott In faclt successfully become individualised 
properly owners. Theit effective properly sense waSu and largely it re- 
mainH, a tribuh groupt and family property sense. As a result of tlie 
alJolment system, during le» than a half century^ they have lost about 
90,000^000 oerea of their lands. Thai la iwo-tbJrds at alt their land in 
area; four-fifths, at leoitt in value, They have lost it through tiie sale of 
their fee palenled allotments, tlirough die sale by the CovemTnenl of 
iheir inlieritcd allotted londa, and through the cesalon to, or seizure by 
die Covernmctits for settlement by Whites, of the so-called ^surplus^ 
londi^t nnmeiy^ die lands that were supposedly not needed by the Indiana 
after each member of the tribe had bis allotment, usually a meagre al¬ 
lotment of grazing land. 

The evils of allotment w'ere not confined merely to the loss of land^ 
as recorded by diminishing total quantities of land. Allotment and sub¬ 
sequent alienation checker-boarded many re^erv^adons to ihe extent of 
making the land unusable by Indians and forced its leasing to White 
cattlemen or farmers. Whatever excuse tliere may doubtfully have been 
for the aJIatment of good ogrkuUumi Land, there was no justificatiDn 
whatever for die allotment of grazing Mud timber lands, which generally 
can be productively managed only in large blocks^ 

Tlie Indian Reorganization Act of June 13^ 1934, strikea at the vidoua 
sysimi of land ownership by oHofment. As to those tribes who have ac^ 
cepted it f 176 in all) the further aJIotment of land b debarred. The 
remaining unentered, ceded land is restored to die Indians on whose 
reservations such land stilt exists and where a public school Js served 
thereby. 

The CommiiBioner holds that the blocking of further losses it not a 
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ramptcle solution of the indian land problem; he feels that much of the 
land must be restored la tribal ownership and additional land pro- 
vidc<J. 

In tribal constitutionA adnpled pursuant tn tlie Rcorganiiatjon Act, 
provision is made for revesting aUatled and Iseirsliip lands back in tribal 
oiATienihip. Tbe revestmcnl h wi'holiy voluntary. This rev^tincrLt ig 
especially needed in the case of grazing and timber lands^ where tribal 
ownersfjfp is essential to good land managenient and to the use of the 
Jond by Indians in^iead of hy ^liites. Moreover the Reorganisation Act 
seta up a land putchfise program with a view lo blocking up shredded 
reaerb-ationfi and ultimately to providing land for at leo^ a part of the 
one hundred thousand londleag Indians of today. The 000,000 [and 
purchase autlmrization of the Reorganization Act periniEs only a snaiFa 
pace when il is corLBidered tjiat the Indians need at least $60,000,000 
«f additional land merely for a subsiatence agriculture, and another 
Si 0,000,000 to come up to rural White Living slandards. Far greater 
land vaLun have been taken from the Indians through the ellotment 
system in the last forty years. 

Through the credit section of the Reorganization Act a further step 
towards le^tution is takeUi This section authorized the appropriation 
of S 10,000+000 as a revolving Joan fund to promote the econolnic de¬ 
velopment of Indian tribes and their members. 

The fund will prove to be too smalh* addg Mr. Collier, *but it is a 
beginning. The credit syaiem thus created may well turn out to be o 
better system than While agricultural crediU because repayment of 
loans will be secured not by the mortgage system per se but by the mak^ 
ing of careful farm management plans and by on advisory follow-up 
sendee which will keep the plans operating; above all, by the use of 
the group principle for the insuring of a thrifty use and a faithful re¬ 
payment of loans. Indian service experienoe already has proved (hat 
Indians, so guided and organized, are good credit risks, and can put 
tljcir capital to work and repay iL* * 

The new Indian policy, through the Reorganization Act and other¬ 
wise, seeks to reinstale tbe Indians os normally functioning units, in- 
dividual and group, into tlie life of the world. It makes them equal 
partners in Indian administration. It permits the adoption of tribal con¬ 
stitutions, which when approved by iJae Secretary of llie Interior and 
retired by the tribCt cannot be arbitrarily revoked or altered- tt provides 
further for the chartering of Indian corporaiiofis, compounded to pro- 

^ John CaMiq'i A Eye FicW «^/ fndim Policy^, HiUorU toA Eoniempoiarf 

(15H36K 
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icole economic etiierprises and to cnler iolo canlracta with counties and 
fllDtfts. whcmby they may receive the local public welfare services ac- 
corded to other American citizens. These chorters are safeguarded 
direugii being made irrevocable except by act of Congre$a. 

The response of the Indians to this opportunity for home rule haa been 
enlhiuiaadc, even overwhelming, Thai response was first indicated by 
the revolulicnary step of submitting tJie proposed draft of the Reorgaid- 
^tion Act to the Indians tbcmselvca^ ao thnl their objections qnd sug¬ 
gest ions could be taken into account in the final draft. And die Act itself, 
even w^hen passed^ was not forced upon the Indians, Its adoption was 
made o|:^onciJ. Up to Deceniher 31 ^ 1935( elections on adoption or re- 
jection have been held by 263 tribes, of which 176 accepted the Act, 75 
rejected itt 12 elections are In doubt. The enthusiasm of the Indians 
for home rule is indicated by I he fact tliat on some reservations prac¬ 
tically lOO^v- of the eligible voters, men and women, turned out to vote; 
on all the reservations which have voted, an average of 63% turned out^ 
which Is far above the usual tuirt-out of White voters in a PresidentiaZ 
election. Up to December 3L 1^35^ 21 tribal constitutions had been 
' ratified; 5 liad been rejected and were being workirrd over for re- 
submission: and a number of charters of incorporation were at various 
stages towards submission for ratlficatiom 

bfere again^ the Hcorgankatiou Act seeks La gel to the root of tbe 
problem, in two directions. In effect, it creates a special Indian Gvil 
Service by permitting the SecrCttiry of the [ntcrior to set up standards 
for Indian employees and to appoint Indians who come up to these 
standards without regard to the Gvil Service system. This provision |$ 
not intended, nor will it be administered ui a manner^ to lower tiic stand¬ 
ards of admmifftration; but it does open the door to ijualijied Tndiaii^ 
who are equipped through character and experience to take a dignified 
and responsible part In the guidance of their own people. 

But it is not enough merely to open tbe door. Indians must become 
systematically q^uallfied to enter the door, m well as to enter into tbe 
professions and vocations of tbe W'liite world. To that end, the Re¬ 
organization Act Butborizes a loan fund of S25G,000 a year for tbe vo^ 
cational and higher education of Indians. Similar but much more 
limited loan lunds have existed for some years. 

During die present year+ 250 Indian atudenta are in univer^ilies and 
colleges with the help of there funds and 125 are in vocational reboolt. 
Of this totals about two-thirda are studying subjects aueb as* teaching, 
engineerings social service, business and business ndministratiou^ agri¬ 
culture, and forestry, that will fit them for future jHisla in und out of the 
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Tndiflj] service, should be noEed thrtt in the operjUians curried out 
tlirough emer^ncv grwsEs tFuJ>lic Wo rlts Authority, Indian Eiucrgencry 
Consei'vaEion 1^‘ofk, Roads and Soil CDnscrvation) Indians not only 
have clone practically all of the rnnk-and-file work^ but have heea used 
to an exEcnt heretofore unbiown in Ehe facilitating and supendsing posto, 

WitJi these funds, w hen they gifc released by the CompIroller'Cenereh 
it is proposed to concentrate on a Dumber of demonstrational rekabll- 
jEation projects, in which groups of qua filled Indian foniilles will be 
launched on small-scale fartning, sEock^raisitig, and olher rural indtis- 
Irics. 

Coupled with this, the Indian Service now has, for the flnst time in ita 
history, through the co-operallott of Elie Soil- Consen^ation Service of 
the Department of Agriculture, adequate help to begin making ayslein' 
Blie, integrah long-range plans on a number of reservatjona, for eco¬ 
nomic and social rehahilitatlon as a factor in the saving of the soil. 
Included in this plaimlng will lie reorientation of Indian educatjon 
to the needs of soil cnnscrii'^ation and conservaUoD land use. Substantial 
progress in tlib direction is already being made at the new day schools 
and community centers of the Navajo resetvatiofi and among the Pueblos 
elaewherc. 

Closely connected with the rehabilitation program are the Emergency 
Conservation Work and the Soil Conseo^aLion Program on Indian 
Reservations. The Emergency Conservation W'ork among tlse IndlnnEi— 
the Indian part of iJie Civilian Conservation Corps — Jiajt tnadc enor- 
moua atridca io the beEEemwnl of the Indian estate — through waier- 
developmentt fencing, range- and forest-improvenieut^ Eruck trails, 
croaion-eoiittoh and similar work. 

The Soil Conservation Service, during the past two years, has made 
great headway against the crilical eroaion and overgrasing problem on 
the Navajo Reservation, and it |a initialing similar work among the 
New .MciJcico Pueblos and ou the Wind River Reservation of Wyoming^ 
work which will probably be extended laler to still otlier eroded reserva* 
tJons. Probably half of the whole area of Indian land U badly nln down 
through ovcrgrqxingt eraiion, and the overeutting of timheri The Indian 
Rcorgouiration Act makes mandatory the permanent good management 
of these lands, in order to stop tlie depletion of their natural resourcea. 
The Came Co-ordination Act of 1934 likewi^ makes mandatory' the 
permanent wise management of the wild-life resources of the Indian 
Reservations. In this item we have made only the slightest beginning 
as yet. 

In a nutshell, the new land p^^licy maf be summed up as: prevention 
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of further loud Josa, increjise m Innd holdlngi^ reinlt^ffl-iion of tribBl 
holdiugit, conservation and upbuilding of the soil and ii^ products, and 
use of tho soil and Jcs products by and for the End fans. 

In a section of his report entide<i The Right of Indian Culture lo 
Live/ the Comnnssioner gives espresaion to what nnght be called his 
credo as to Indian policy. He Writes: *Oii the purely culluraJ side, only 
sheer fanatic ism would decide the further drstructipu of Indian Jan^ 
guagea, crafts, poetry, music^ rilual, philosophy, and religion- These pos- 
sessions have a signifinance and a beauty which grew patiently through 
endless generations of a peopJe Jniinersed in the life of nature^ lijlcd 
with imaginative and ethical insight into ihe core of being. To destroy 
them would be comparable to destroying the rich cultural heritage of 
the Aryan raceS'-ila music and poetry, its religion and philosophy, ita 
temples and monuments. Yel through generations the Government did 
deliberately seek to destroy the Indian cultural heritage; and only be¬ 
cause the roots of it lay bo deep in the Indian soul, nnd only becauM!- age- 
old, instinctive modes of thought and expression are m much lc^ de¬ 
structible ihon Individual life itselL has ihc Indian culture stubbornly 
persjs[ed. 

'The new Indian policy seeks to preserve these unique cultural values 
through the Indian schools and otherwise. Through the recently enacted 
Indian Arts and Crafts Act, which creates a permanent Endian Arts 
Commission, the Covemnicnt now is setting out to preserve, enrich, and 
pruti^ from fai’tory made imitations the rapidly disappearing itnd 
unlf|ue Indian crafts. Their long^obrogated constitutional righu of tcli' 
giou* liherly have been restored to the Indians. But while protecting the 
Indian culture from violent up-rooting, the new policy seeks nlso to give 
the Indians the full advantage of modern education and of geience, and 
tlius fit them for modem life.* * 

Juxtaposing, in conclusion, the historic policy of Indian admiiiistrs- 
tion with the present policy, the Coinmlssioner writea: 

The historic policy: That Indian property must puss to Whiles: thal 
Indian organisation must be repressed and prevcnled; dial Indian family 
life must hr dismembered: that Indian cultures must be killed| and that 
Indians as a race must die. 

The present policy: Thai Indian property musl not pass to Whites; 
that Indian organization musl be encouraged and a.^slsted; that Indian 
family life musl be respected ami reinforced; that Indian cullure must 
be appreciated, used, and brought inlo the sueam of American culture 
^ John Collier, op. cil. 
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as a whiilt; and thot tlic Indiiui ss a race mua( not dit, but muat scow 
and live,' * 

I need hoidly add how deeply I eympathiae with tlie efforts of the 
presen I adrainiBlration. J mutl however nay, to my rcjfret, that I do 
not share the implied opiimism as to the possibility at Ihis Isle dale of 
saving the culture and Uie creativeneos of the Indians along the old 
lines. Hie malrrinJ aspects of the situslion can eeruinly be relieved and . 
built up, tJie self-respect of the Indian can be restored, hut the idea 
of native cultures eilaiing safely, happily, and creatively in our niidst 
somehow docs not fit into my view of the nature and pesiiihililtrs of our 
civilisation. 1 hope that I am wrong and that John Collier is right. 

»Ali Ihe inhirmaiicn ulili^af tn ikli sectiun tu verj obli^nglx mri is me 
upca reque*!, from I he Con SiiwiiDeief s o*ee. MdkI oJ the tael* here etetld end 
eommenie titlile ere dinetiy reptoditeni fpuin the oSciiJ puhikalkini; lo much ip 
ihti J have tnnitled I he eup^omery quoialioA merke end Ineioad merely espresi my 
lpprKkrk)n uf tha QitnmisaioQcr't nrO'^p^ratioiL 

Sjr wij of Teoo]|^[jon t mi^ht tKm when vome ihirEccn <§ 0 , duritig 

olw of my (!]au houn al xhi SthDul in Ntw Yorii, I And mel John 

Collier, a pah, Hn^iiivr, mud enthu^iijlli: yonitg ttaii, obsorM in the probleittfl, 
iJie culture, rdprciiOy iJio an ihe JiudlinA. I filtcmld never huve brlieved tlui 
uodef our syritem of adnini94r^iof; he woutj one day he pleeeil in a poeition lu 
RUiJr *fld determine the kdkn polieiea of the luilidn, Tliai tbit hsi demurred fibcwi 
tbal ^eepliciAin can ■umetintEw he overdDne, (ll would be UHsfnl to eonuilt. om a lidck^ 
fTound for thu ArCtltm, TAc Pratritm 0 / tndian Admnistfmwa by \lerr|aia and 
AMOcinlc*. Inalilutr f&r Govcrntnej^i Ret^arcli, Studien Ip AdminiBlratlaPt I 
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THE WAYS OF CULTURE 



Chapter XXVil 

CULTURE AND ENVIRONMENT 

In (he couTse of our discussion of the difT^rcnt aspecM of primilivo 
cultures we have come across many simiJarltiCs, as well as equally numer^ 
ous and conspicuous difTerences. As one contcniplatea similarities In 
things^ cuslomsip or ideas, comprised in the cullurf^ of dlfTeren! tiaira 
and placesp the lliought of the psyebk unity of man forces itself upon ibe 
mind. How mucli the same, after all, is man wliercver and whenever 
found! The differences, on the oUicr hand, invile another thoughti how 
varied and multiform is hninan culture! Confronled wilh this dilemma, 
we are prompted to seordi for some genera] and simple explanation 
of tJic similarities and, perhaps, for an equally sweeping one of the dif^ 
fcretices. That such a general explanaiion can and will be found is doubt¬ 
ful indeed, and it is mare than doubtful whether, if fonndv il would prove 
simple. The foci remains that the hlatory of human thought abounds 
in off oils lo find precisely such an explanation. We ait already familiar 
w ith the racial theories of culture calculated to reduce cultural atmilari- 
ties nod dilTerences to inhoro racial characterisllcs. It has been amply 
ahowo, however, that Uiese Interpretative attempts will nqt hold water. 
Do pot the cultures of racially identical or related stocks abound in 
differences, whereas the cultures of peoples of different stock reveil 
equally patent sinxilarities? Tlic pur|ao;ie of racialiom:, tnoreov'er, was 
to set certain hroad limits to racial capacity^ lo define cultural posai- 
bilities^ rather than to docount for the siiiiilnrlties or differences Id par¬ 
ticulars such as are revealed, for examplep in this volume. 

Another similar approach may be swn In the aEtempts to reduce cul¬ 
ture to physical environment, or one or more of its aspects, sueh as 
geographical positioii, climate, ffora, or fauna. What renders this ap¬ 
proach so attractive is its apparent maller^of-factness due fo the objective 
Bolldity of the ph^^icaJ environment. It is dcscribable and measurablev 
If not caJculable. Culture reduced to such a determinani would lo« its 
eZusivenesa and for once become amenable to law and order. If should 
cause no surprise, therefore, to find inquisitive spirtts adopting this 
point of view on more than one occosiolj. Montesquieu in hia SpirU of 
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sdvoc^tCfi an envirc^noictiial mEerpreiallon of culturni di^^e^a^caa.^ 
TJia talttitrcl hiaitoriant Tahie, once aroused considerable alletitioii hy his 
atlcmpl to reduce culture, capeciall^ in Ila artialic and literary aspeetd^ 
to geographies] faclorap the The English hislorian. Buckle^ 

though not oa narrow or dogmatic as is oflen assumed, was inclined 
to stress environmental detarminanla in hfs irnlinished Ilislory of C/ri- 
^irajion in Eaghnd. RatxeL geograjdicr and anlhropDlogi^ argued the 
ense with a greater regard for the nkctic^ of scicndlie nielJied. tn his 
famouA esaa>v /Jer Staal und iein {Tfitt Slai^ Ils Territory), 

he mode a systematic eiFort to correlaLe formt^ of political organisation 
with dilTerenccs in physical cnviJonnienL \n his hettcr-known work* ^n- 
ihropogeo^taphU (rendered into English and revised by Miss ElTen 
Chiirrhill Semple), the some thesis is discussed on a broader ha^ls of a 
comprehensive comparative iitaterial. Aside from Miss Semple, the most 
enthusiastic of modem cnvtronmeritalists is perhaps the geographeti 
Ellsworth Huntington, amhor of ?'Ae Puhe of Asia and Cfimoie find 
CivULittiort^ whose environmeiitaIif^m takes a peeiiiiar slaril in so far 
os ha tends to subordinate other factors in the eitvironment to climate. 

^ SpicD Jj lAcking h.<tc it>t aa anfllysia or crilicivizi of Ecequiru'^s Imuk, 

Irut Thp reader mi^ht ertji^y pondering Bwhile over ^ne Cr refcrtticet ^ 
l«qufeu hg]df lliai ihe latLihiiinta af cold counliica lend Id be brmve, vigerddii, iii- 
ftCDiibie Ed pAibr dendd df mx p^vaion and pwrae^rd of reJjilivdy rtidn^ phyucal 
frarac^ Blid phlritffiBlir: TirmperafneiiU. The praple oF wami clirnjileB bic weak* timid. 
BpaEhrEk td^Bfdd piiyfiral exertion, viiriekdiu, wtuiliv^ to pleasure cr paln^ inordi- 
nflle id thfif 9e%ts*\ jadalABiwaii *ad lUierlr lAcldne in isexilBl Brnhilion {e/. 

F- ThunvSi, Eui'ifmmrnlal d/ Socieiy, rc/Bfripe to 5puii a/ frBii'J. hL XtV, 
ch. II >. Ai Id ica^iiEvity eo p»in, in panicuUr, Montei^juEeEi i\m . n^w 

it Ib evidMil ffrc/> Ehii ihr \tki%r Mirni aniJ coane Jibres of the people of ih« ivorth 
Bfe JaBfl capable Iccerai km iKan ilie delkaia Ahrev df the inhabiEBEUa of wnm 
oduatrie*; CdllBci:|ueotl)r lli« iOEiJ is shcre ]c«f icnn^ible id juin. You IqlisE Ety B 
MosCdiriEB ilifr Ed m^kc him fcrl.^ itbid.) EhvIrDnracT]tB.Iiiini Bpjrl* compare with 
ikk the foUdWifl-a kkelch df 4 enb^rooiBJ e-tock. aBmelr the Huns, wiilEen avci one 
ihmuBnil ^eara earlier Cardului ihr tniiJdle of the lixEh ccnluryt by iardancfl, a 
Goehic hlaEunan: *Ej I he Eerior of ibcir featurea Lbry [tbc Bum] impired lErett 
fear id th»e whom periiapa ibcf did net i«al]j HurpBi# in war. They ttnede lUetr 
fdca dee in horror because llieir awuthy aspect waa frarfid. and they haif. if T may 
call it «a, a sort of ihapdeiia liimpH nul head, with plq^hdlen rather than eyes liicih 
Their hardihood ii evidmt in ibeir wild appearance, and they ire bein^B who are 
cruel Id thdr children on iIib lery day ihey are berj-c!. For they cal ihc chceJca of 
the rnalca wilh a awordt bd Uaat before ihey rtceive ihe noorithmenl df inilk llwy 
iQuaE learn Ed endme wouodi. IfeiKe ihey ftdW old heardlcie and I heir youdg: OicO 
are wilbout comclineaa, because a face furtowed by ibe aword ipoili by lEa lean 
ihe naluraJ beauty raicfl of a beard. They are ahon in itafurc. quick m bodity 
mdferacuE. alert honeuieii^ broad ahduldered. ready in Ebe loie af bow and arrow* and 
have Sroi-net Ueck> which art ever etecl in pride. Though Lbcy lire in the form of 
men. I hey have I he cruelty of wild beaBla.^ Ijordana. Tht Gothic f/isfory, Engliah 
verafou by Oiarlea Oiristopbef .Microw. pp. S6 -STk .My lEtcnlkn waa drawn to tlua 
liaasa^c by my wife.] 
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A* a dample cf llie cHttiatic approach combined wllb a highly specula- 
live of tlie cpO[;:cpl of naluraJ selectJon, 1 olTei- (he following excerpt 
from Hunljftgton^a The Chfsracier of Races, In I his the subject of 
bis analj-sia b the American indicia whose Vacial characieristJes' lie U 
endravouring to explain. 'On iheir w»y from Ab]r to America^* we read^ 
^altooBl every stream of jiiigrants, no matler whal Its Drigtnal racial 
characieristics, probably pjissed tlirougli llie regions where Arctic hys¬ 
teria 18 naoet prevaJent, and where life often depends on sheer passive 
endurnnee raElier iban un energy, activity, or inventiveness. There for 
perhaps llioujandi of years they may have been subjected to a selective 
process which weeded out those who were of the more nen.'ous, active 
lypes+ ibe kind who Icadp who Invent, and who are largely responsible 
for human progress. Thus die American aborigines, whatever their 
race* Tuay have acquired a certain unifonoly dolh passive qualJly. They 
did not, to be sure, lose e 11 capacity for improvement, os their acbtcve- 
ments abundantly prove. Moreaveri. among them as among any race new 
mutants may have arisen, and may yet aris*, possessing qualities -mr* 
passing tho?e of the original Asiatic slock. NeverlhelesA when once a 
certain quality has been acquired by a species or race+ laws of heredily 
make it very ddliiiriik to get rid of that quality. Sa it wou]d seem lliat the 
Arclic environment may have stamped upon the people of America a 
cerlttln lack of orlginalUyt a certain teiidetiey toward stoicism, a great 
ability to endure privation; and may have weeded out much, though 
not aJIp of the alertness, curiosity, and inventive faculty which are so 
essential to progress. This may perhaps help to explain some of the 
qualities which distitiguish die American mce, if race it. Js^ from the 
races of Europe and Asia/ * This excerpt from Hundngton's attempt to 
interpret Uie "characteristics* of ihe Amerlcofi race, 'if race it in terms 
of its climatic past and under die shadow of Arctic hysteria, presents 
a good sample of w'hal happens when a ^tudenl, laying aside the impedi¬ 
ments of metliod, seeks to deduce cullural trails from the vicjssitudes 
of climate. Though a detaikd analysis of this passage would fumiiib 
interesting material for a study of method* logic, psychology, and lem- 
pcranient, I aliall resist the temptation to carry it out, leaving this enter¬ 
taining task to the reader. InsEead, let us glance at the fads. 

it ts clear enough I hat of the different aspects of culture the material 
side is most Intiniately related to physical environmenL People eat* dress, 
build, and move about tn aecordaiice with the Teqiiirements of the en¬ 
vironment and by means of the fneililies and materials provided by \L 

* Eni^nrtii Efyntini^aiL, The Chorndtr tf/ pp. 71-72* (RepFinled by per^ 

mlHkin &t Qurisfl Serihiver't Sonw) 
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Indiis^try^ always mattpr>Df-fact and }>TR|^inHlfcT b «V^r c^ri^fully aUutied 
to rlie nijileriaEs it oses. Wbat i-an be riiade out of wotrti cannoL be made 
v^'\lh eqaal laLdllly^ if al allp duI of Lark or Lione or hide, ^o-r is earth 
the 3amc cUy^ tuvr elay the saine as stone. Each kind of materia Ip 
ihouph plastic to g degreei set? liinib lo ils use by its inherent properties j 
and fridn?Jry+ if it is to Lc efteclivc. inn.-.t lake cogniiance of ihiH faet, 
la bile all ibb should be granEed, unprejudiced inspection nf liic actual 
state nf affairs prescnEly introduces a variety- of complieations. ^liat 
nature olTer? nwrely indicates whal is there to be us^p but not that it 
muB[ or will be used; and whst it do^ not offer, at the time and place, 
may yet be secured by stepping outside of one^s iminediaie environ¬ 
ment and borrowing from another. Any naive spirit, when hrsl con¬ 
fronted with the ivood■ industry of the Northweat Indians, would im^ 
rnetliaiely conclude that ^h^r^ nalive» were d<»onied to Iwome expert 
carver?. What would yon ci|irctT one might exclaim, when nature on all 
sides offera aucJi excel lent material? This argument, at first apparently 
ununhwerable, presepitly colIaj^LScs if one shifts ones attention farther 
south and ofiserves that in the region occupied hy the Indians of Cali¬ 
fornia an equal If not greater sylvan opulence faib to n:sult in a altiiilar 
proclivity towards woodwork Among the California Indians, in faetp 
wood-industry has not developed In any form, Intaketry taking its place. 
An e^]uo||y instructive example la offered by the dlslrihution of pottery 
in iVortli America iji Its relation to the materials available in the en¬ 
vironment. firtjadly speaking, the clay necessary for this Industry Is 
niorc Of available In all parts of the continent, but puts are only 
marfe among eertain tribes, as wc saw. Tlie fact, nioreovrr» that the tribes 
wdth poller)-, as well as those without it? cluster in continuous geographic 
areas, suggesi the presence of another faclor^ namely the spread of pot¬ 
tery terhiiif|ue from tribe to tribe. Or, consider this fact: the Ir^iquois 
ur Creek use pcjts; the California or Thompson Indians, baakels: tlie 
Pacific Coast peoples, finally. Use wooden boxes for pradically the same 
purpnses^ inrludiiig that of cooking. The need is there throughout and 
it is cssentJnlly the^mc; to satisfy this need, advantage is taken of what¬ 
ever material is available. What is culturally of significance here is that 
for cooking, for example, vessels are used. One way of rnoklng the water 
in the vessel Loil or at least rise in temperature, is to throw stones healed* 
on fire or coaJn into the water. Now this is dune in all the areas here 
mentioned, while the miiterm] for tlie vessel varies in accordance with 
what is availahle or cusEoniary, 

Another striking cKample Iti point hi provided by the Eakimo, What 
I? more plausible, one might ark, than that the Eskimo should build 
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snow houBes? Is not diis material alundanlJv pro'ridtfd for by ria(ure 
flhnost all yFar around, and dfacs it not lend itself admirably for slruc* 
iural purposes—as illusrralpd. for instance, by the fait tfiat wIiDrevei 
anow occurs at alJ^ children^ if not adults, engage in ^Eructural esperi- 
ments in snow ? For once, then, the cnvironinentalisEs sc-fcni la stand on 
fimi ground—until a glance across Bering Strait reveals the cLrltural 
status of ihe Chukchee and Koryak. These two Arctic peoples Irve under 
physical conditions dil^erlnf in no essential re!V|Krtl from those of the 
Esklittu. Here, as in Arctic Arncrica. snow^ is almost continuously avail- 
ahlej but there is no evidence of snow houses. In.-^ead we know that 
ihese people construct larger clumsy tents, made of hide oi.er heavy 
wooden suppi^rls, and that they have persisted in this custom in ihe face 
of their migrations during which they drag these cIurriBy con- 

traptloua along wjlh them. A similar eonlrast obtains {between these two 
groups—the Eskimo, on flie one hand, and the Chukchee and Koryak 
on the other — with reference to the use made of the reindeer. This ani¬ 
mal plays an important role in Arctic America a^ well aa in ^iortheost 
Siberia. The Mskimo use it for food^ they employ its hide for various 
purpotfcs, and even I he deer^a antlers are. ax w e aa w* made use of as a 
feature of the sledge. The deer is thus seen to play an impoilant role 
in the life oi the Eskimo, but not in front of the aledgc. for Ebe lalter 
is driven by duga, even though the reindeer, as a faster and stronger 
animal, would have done much better in this capacity. Among the Chuk¬ 
chee and Koryak, on the other hand, I he reindeer is used tu pull their 
sledges. The obvious immediate reason for (bia did'erence lies in the 
fact thal among the Siberians the reindeer has been domesticated and is 
therefore available for transportation purposes, whereas among the 
Eskimo domestication has not occurred, nor Jiave they had any oppor¬ 
tunity to learn this art from their neighbours, the fndiana, among whom 
domestication, always excepting the dog, Is also Unknown.* 

fs It not clear then ihaE what is culturally utiliieed Is only part of what 
is available as raw material, and abp that a similar or identical environ- 
mental feature will be used differently in different place^^ thus leading 
to a variety of cultural forn^s? To this it must be added that even in primi- 
live conditions the limifations of nm*s immediate environinent are often 

^TTie raja*l«r M MpecitUy well adapinJ to the Arctic: even in very fow tempcri^ 
Infre it but lillk biidy bent for the rcuon llial il pmpim tlimmth I be rgaaiM 
imtead of I he ekin, end mi ■ c«n*eqDcncc hs hide d-on not bpccnie mnlfi. For riding 
ihc reindsfir It iwl ptniculArly euilabic: of ibc diFi±»iit jierdrnt of Sibetie the 
Tungiu idonir ule it fnr thk purpcM. When I hey da ^ the rid^ ii lAuj^hl Id lit On 
1^0 neck of ibe aninuJ lEuEcad of itm hack, for fear of injuring ikii week llcik in ite 
eiuiocny. 
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ironAcc^^ded U* pcctire an object of yse or even tync of luiurjr. In llie decide 
cdj> crude conditions of Auslralia we find llial I be Dicri whose habilAl 
h iiorlhea?l i>f Lake Eyre send a yearly expedition to norlliweatcrti 
Queensland to secure a supply of pkuri* which they like lo tbeH'+ 

The Todas of southern tndia provide another illysiTation. These pco- 
ple+ as we already knoW;i are great dairymen; their dairies, in fact+ stand 
in (he very centre of their ^io-eeremonial life. Dairies reijuire pot3> and 
the Todas inigliE be expected to supply diis article of need. They do not 
do sur however, relying instead upon ifieir neighhonrs, ihe Kola, for 
w'halever earthenware thpy may need+ as well as for a variety of iron 
objects. \or is cliis case except ioiiui in southem and southeastern Asia^ 
where such dependence upon one*^ ncighlioLirs for tiseful and even ea- 
sent] a I articles ia a common and frec|iicntly noted phenomenon. 

Zn .Africa with iLs trade and markets, in Oceania with its well-regulated 
trading expeditions by sen, ihr relation of a tribe to its physical environ' 
nient and iLs depetidcocc upon il is constantly and inevitably broken 
iiilo by its Contact^ w ith other Iribes, 

All this ilJustraEcs the universal fact that a local culture^ howei'er 
hrudy routed in its physical environment, depends upon other cultures 
for riuitterous articles of need, use, or luxury, brought in through barter, 
war, or chaneCt os well as for ideas, customs, rituals, myths, whlidi perco¬ 
late from trihe to tribe, in the course of their historic cootacU^p whether 

* “Ir is prtpured fmui Hid dned lesircs Aud iwigs nf m buaii CDuI^bilA HopWoodi) 
ihttE trawi in iwirthtoi^Tcni Queenilied m ihr plains bniJe tht PiEiiiri River. ■ 
JrOiuriiry of the Ceiir^ifiA River. , + + The plint ie a mcinbeF *1 tlw fumiJr Afro- 
(Hceir. whwh inctiulet iKr D^dty ^Kijshlebadr ind labacco pbuE, iPd produces 
KieraJ powerful dnjffa and nareulica. The irav« and fine twi|^ of The piEun ajc 
C oilccEni aiHiin Au«ji^e when the h|uh W in flower: liier dried and baked, and 
pround lo a iSfi# powder which U made ifiln cakca. Tlte malrfinl Sa chewed and al 
ihe aisoiii^ina] frh^mMicfl a cak« ia parsed an^und a gr^up of liwn who enjoy it in 
turn. Pilura ja alai'i lUied on jotinieyi, 4^ il la a poweffid ji-timiilaoT and cniibEea 
men lo re^Eil faliguc and weaJeneia from lack of foodr II ia wmctiiocft smoked, ihe 
tJowdiT Iieinjt mixed with moist plant a?h» and niadf up into dgar^hapad rolla,” ^ 
iL Cr^or^, JAe Story oi p. IS.^ Aj with pkufi so with Ochre. "The 

write* Gregory. ^hEaiticd ihotr red-painE from Ochre mines in Ehe hilii near 
hJilimAn lo Ehe eaai oi Lake Torrent, aE bImiU 300 toiJe*' di^vEanee. ... On ihfi 
jorimry IravelEera had no stieh aantlEE^ as Ehcy usual]v enjoyed in Ehcir expedilicipa 
jo I he f]E>rli]. The panic* sent anpually to the minwlfroin Lake Eyre were ihereCofe 
l^^^rr and were prepared todcf-ctid ihemselvoi if ailacked on life way. Each tnendpimr 
of ihrw missroni hid I hire red si ripe* paiiiEed acios* Hie abdomen and oibers- on 
t lejr ^a Eo indwdEe their peaccrul etrriuid. The stonisi^tjlbt used hy the peoples of 
Ihe derra of G>)ipef a Creek for grinding aeeds and paints wore alao hm^ughl from 
the SCJUIJI, and siJJiir apeelin^na iLaE I eumined eertNinly came from loealiliea over 
a hiiodrH mile. disUml/* (/fi-d. pp. S0-1.J ReprinEed by peraii^ioo oJ The Afae. 
imlJan l^mpany^ 
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regijlal!T:l or nol. Though Jesi cortcpkuous in priniitiv't Jifc than today, 
tills aspct-t of culture h always ^irnfcnt and not uiiimpurlaiiL 
The environinentaliFl^ often ar^mentalive^ dow not leave these coH' 
aidcrations unansweredr It true^ he admiti^ tli&l ibiogg and ideas pene- 

trale inlo a tribe ffom withouti bul llieii, be asks, where do these things 
or ideas coitie froiti? In their yLtijuate hoiiie it is the physical environ- 
nieut that cqtiErols their origin and development. It will he appafeni 
from iJie preceding tliat Uiia IbsI assert ion does not correspond to die 
known f^cts; stilL for ar|UJncnts sehc, il may be gran led. What h af 
interest in the eavironnicnlallst^S’ argument is the logical Oaw. Thia 
tendency to go bach to ultimate origins is a very common device of 
thinhersp 1 mean bad ones, in such matters. It might be drisignBted as the 
^reductlon-tu-the-a^uoeba fallacy/ The point is dial things and ideas 
which reach a tribe from anotlier Iribep however these ideas or things may 
have originated in the first placep are, in die second place, borrowed de¬ 
ments in the tribe that receive tlienu and with reference to this tribe they 
function ns cultural iraitSf as part, ibercfore^ of its cultural environmenl. 
If then they exercise an influence^ as we know they do, this influence 
comes from culture^ and to this extent this complex of evenla euia bito 
the dejiendeuce of die recipient tribe on ita physical environiufcnU 
5tilb-it must be admitted that in primitive conditions every tribe or 
local group tends to olilize in ila material culture at least part ol the 
natural resources provided by ils physical environment^ and also that 
its culture is more slgniheantly and constantly attuned to its immediate 
envLroiimeiU than it is to the contacts wllh oEher tribee. This, aa we saw 
beforet necounts for the relative autonomy and individuality of priitu^ 
live cuhuris^ In mcKiern conditions all this is changed^ The division of 
labour belween social groups and within iberUt local industrial speclalixii- 
tion, the enormous range and capacity of modern means of transporta¬ 
tion and communicationi the emergence of large and populous urban 
centres, the highly |ierfcctcd sysicm of credit in trade, all fhese and many- 
other like factors have completely iransforitted the environrocntal orien¬ 
tation of civili/Btion. In what il eata* wears, buys, hears, or knows, alnmst 
any modem hamlet finils itself in I ouch with the world, whereas its re¬ 
lationships to Its own physieal cnvironnrierTt may be of the thinnest/ 

^ A alfijr tuple tmin thr aKaw-wintJow of m ijrujj A bit of gcniriin root 

fnam the tpuumainn of pdiilh erecnEra] Eupope; iwii df fluK ivmiri estrseled 

from AH omH|;rdikc fniil rAiscd in BoaibAy. tnctia; #oitic nwit rhulHirh ipniriL in 
TjulAry in ih-r inieridr ChiEto; some drop* of alw?* whictf (low from thecuE piece 
of a pUni in ihe Cipc of Good Hope; a lAou: of prpperaiint hertn and bicarboiiBEe of 
HKts. iLslive to ihc Onited Silts—dl nf these, combined in proper proportion^ ee to 
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Moai import^t of all is lo realliee that m its relation to matci-ifll cyL 
tuTt^ nature ean set limits and furnish maierialsp but it oannet do more, 
if a tiling is not there, its use may be precluded or at least rendered diffi¬ 
cult and therefore, to & decree, unlikely^ if it is there, it may be used— 
but need notr At most nature provides what Wissler calls the ^brlck and 
mortar' of culture^ merely the structural materials^ not the plan. Ndiv 
culture iSf in Ksence^ plan crystallized into pattern. Thijige are not what 
they are made of, but what they are used fofi or even wimt they look 
like. A table [s not a piece of wood but a table, unless used for feeding a 
fire, when it bf?eomes luel. An ax not e bit of steel hut an ax, unless it 
ta discarded to become scrap iron* Skysempera have walls, we think, and 
mftfd of Us would fori uncom fori able if w^o realised they had not. But in 
fact the walla of skyscrapers, ihough appearing to be such^ are not walls, 
strictly Kpeoking, but si eel frames, like those of bridges, stulfed with hol¬ 
low porous brick and faced with thin sheets of marble, graaitCp or whal 
not. Whatever as to substance and structure tliey may be, they hok like 
walls, which in this case is sufficient unto the day. Similarly with autO' 
mobiles. The base of a car, as well as ils most imporlant part, is the 
chassis plus the motor. Of course, tliere must be provision for the driver 
and the passengers, but also for their social ego* The car must look like 
a car^ solid, comiortablep luxurious, and expensive. Now, the part of the 
car which to the beholder makes tbc car is the least solid, almost epbem- 
cral part of ix^ and m a aense a subterfuge. Still, this is what sells ihe ear. 
To die technician, tbe mechanic, the car is what ihe materials and proc* 
esses that go into ils making arc; to the buyer^ it is what it does and looks 
like. Culturally the one is as important as the other. And yeti, wbat the 
ear looks like, in re ^classt^ is pure psychology^ and eonvenlionp an im¬ 
ponderable, wholly out of reach of physical determinants. And again, a 
fflylish American cur or boat might look stiff io England ; a similar Eng¬ 
lish cart rakish in America. What is true of a car would hold of a Poly¬ 
nesian boat and ultimately of all things cuUurul. Environment merely 
offers the opportunity to choose between po^ibllitiesr and that only in 
the rough. Culture supplies pattern, style, worth. 

Many an advocate of the environmentalist creed would obj^t to all 
this on the ground that the discussion Is olf the point, fs It not true, he 
might say, that tbe priioitiic agnculturist^ the modern Euro[>can pcasantp 
the American farmer* are true children of the soil and all that hangs on 
to it—weathcfr the,seasons, insect pests? These things constitute the 

tbs of c^rtiin digettive [ibleti^ These, we misht Add, Jnmf be ind prohabir 

Ore eilcD, wJlh picfil or olberwiHi, m New York, CtucsfO, Osbiunh, or in ihm motm* 
tiiiH of KfSIuckV' 
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very breath of ihe o^riculturiat^s lire* The tiuika and pieoccrupaEioni Sro- 
poied Upon him by nature are writ ten all over hiiru Such ia the ^ricilT 
t Lira I domplex^ and it-i ear-marka are unmifitakabl^ True enough! But 
the qucfitiou h: are the roola of agritrulEura] life in I he ag^t or in uul' 
Eure? A HmooEh wide pJain, thick with lus^y vegoiation, to he aure, 
inviting to Elie agricullurial. provided he Already h one. if he is imt^ he 
might prefer Ea use the plain f^ir chasing the bufTalop m did the PininB 
IndlAiiA, or ihe guanaco, as did the Indiana of the ArgeuLine pampas. U 
will he rcTncmbcred, in faetp that Anme of the Flaina Indiana who had 
once practised agriculture shelved thia oceupatioii in favour of a more 
whole-hearted inimeraion in the exciting pursuil of the buffalo. On the 
other handt if llie agriculturist not only ia bul intends to remain one^ lie 
docs not wait fnr the oger but tnakes it. So did our Western immigrants 
when suJlai>Le fields were not at hand: they ttoAnformed a forest into a 
field, anti tel it he at diat+ And the primitive fru^uoian agricukurists did 
the imm when they pul huge trees to llie alone ax and cLeared l that K 
made) the fields for agriculture. Similarly, the Pueblo Indiana and 
others turned a desert Into a granary by means of artificial irrigation 
ditches. The agticukural Finns had to carry their soil from the valley 
on to the mountain slopes before it would bear fruit, while thrnatives 
of the Philippines transformed Else roliiti^ hills of their landscape which, 
as auch^ did not look good for anything, into the curvilinear zig-xags of 
fertile rice fields. 

The same arguinonl applies to all attempts to Interpret the lone of a 
culEure by ils physical setling,^ whether the latter be plains^ mountains^ or 
the shores of the ocean. One w^ould not expect the natives of a Tibetan 
pklcatj to become marineri or love the sea or rave about it m I heir folk¬ 
lore and traditiDus, but neither does the proximity of sea or ocean make 
mariners. The DuEch became such, but only when the time wos ripe for 
exploraEionr discovery^ and trade. The primitive Australians^ w^herever 
they live by the ocean, seem to be supremely Indifferent to it. Their mode 
of life and daily preoccupations are not, in any essential way, difTcient 
from those of the tribes of the Interior. They accept what iJse sea brings 
I hem, but they do not go forth towards it for either fond-, batllet or ad- 
venture, whereas their pdmitive neighhoura to the north and east, the 
Melanesiatis and Polynesians, are among the most inveteraEe mariners 
on the face of the earth. Beams of pages have been written aboul 
the gloomy temperament and hard uncompromising ways of mountaiiw 
eers. There may be such, J udmit^ but not in Switzerland with its neat, 
gay, and boisteroua towns and its yodelling^ beerdoving Inhahitants. Yet 
these very tnountaioB and vastnessea must liAve seemed gloomy and for- 
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bidding i indeed to the legions of Hannibai or Rose can soldlet^ of 

CeneraJ Stivatov* The whole business ia siJly+ Nature does not make inan_ 
Man uses nuture to moke hiniseJf, as he «ws fit. Someone might want to 
classify the material cultures of the primitive tribes of ibe globe from 
the stand|Kiinl of the materials they cniploy in dieir jnditslries. The re¬ 
sult w'otjid taJljr somew'list wllh n similar dossibcAllon of the floral and 
faunal aspects of the world's surface, but it would throw little Ifgl^t on 
the dilTerent cultures of the primitives^ unless we also knew what they 
did with ibese uMlerials. 

Wtiat is true of economic life and industry—^food, clolhing, boats and 
Isouses, tooUi, weapons, and utensils—holds more empiiatJcaily of the 
other aspects of cuiture—social and political organizution, religion, art, 
morality, und the rest. Take* for example, rel^ion or art. To some ex- 
tent hiith use natural features os dramatis persanat, as It were, but no 
more ilian that. The realistic artist will draw' or paint or sculpture what 
he secs, hut this something is not what makes him an artist, nor does it 
delerminc his seleedoii, empfiasis, or slylcH From this standpoint it is a 
matter of utmost ind0ercnce just what it is he uses for the concrete 
subject-matter of his art. Similarly in religion. That to the Eskimo iJie 
mammals of the sea wear a halo of sanclity, whereas the South Afrieoiis 
worship as ancestors the crocodile or leopard, may stand to reason. But 
how much insight does the species of animal worshipped give ua into 
the character of a religion ? What Counts here is what a god ia or what 
is ihought of hiniT not w'bot sliai^e he happens to assume. 

In former days students of politics often stressed environuicuta] de- 
terminism. Political structure was reprinted as a function oi topog¬ 
raphy. The restricted valleys of Greece, enotrclod by more or less forbid¬ 
ding mountain chains, deiermined, we are told, the city-states, whereas 
the vast unbroken plains of European Ru^fa were responsible for the 
sweep of Autocracy. But do we not find that Mediaeval and Renaissance 
Italy, as well as Gerniony before tlie Franco-Prussian war, bore a similar 
character of poJiiicaJ pluralism without corresponding environmental 
accessories? On die other hand, the imperial expanse of Rusaia had a 
parallel in that of Rome, which had to overcome all the obstatlcs of bpab 
and mountains^ not to speak of the vast domaina of Great Britain, on em¬ 
pire coexteiidive with the earth, or at least its chok:est spots. 

That the physical environment may not he disregarded in a study of 
culture or history is obvious enough, also that even loday we are nol in 
a position to assen that we have nature licked to a slandstilK It has its 
storms and cyclones, its droughts ami torrential rams, its inundaliojiB and 
earthejuakea, its hdal waves, ft would take Incurable opiimism to expect 
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daflt powers will ever be thoroughly harnessed. And so» hi particu- 
lira, m a iinn« and a. place, nature will anaerL her prowess and ascendancy 
over maiL Bui also^ it shotiM not be forgottei:i that in all these ifistattecs 
nature ibundcrs against man as an animal and at his culture as material 
things. No more. Tlte wrath of Zeus is formidable, but v^henever It 
strikesj itdeares man thinking and feeling arid acting pretty much aa be¬ 
fore. IVatnrc's errors cannot reach ihc mind of roan nor the impondera^ 
blesof culture. Stature unnided would liai^a been powerless to create cul¬ 
ture, as it is pcvh-erlcfis to undo it or even chnnge h signihcanlly^ fn the 
Iasi analysis, if all man's material goodii and techniques were destroyed 
or removed, man, if he lived, could fit ill have culture and in Uie highesi 
sense^ To this argnmetit nature has no ConiebacL, 

fn view of all thk, il need occasion no surprise when different dvili- 
mlions are found in similar environments, m in the case of coutinenlat 
Euroj^e, and similar civilisations in difTei-ent environnicntB, as in 
land^ tJie United States, and Canada. 'Da not talk to me about environ^ 
menial deterniinants T the philosopher Hegel is reported to ha^e eat- 
claimedn "Ufnrre the Greeks once lived, the Turks live now, that seltics 
the matter.’' In the meaniime, the Turka, without nialerlally clianging 
the nature or range of their territory, have moved signally in the direc¬ 
tion, if not of Greece, nt least of a culture [juite difTerent from Ehat of 
die old empire of Abdul Ham/d. That all thhi should be as it is bocomea 
obvious when nature and culture ore compared in their essential quality^ 
All things tonsidered, culture is dynamiCp a ihing of growth and devel¬ 
opment, whereas nature, as environnienh is relatively inert and sUtlic% 
ft has, it 19 true, been asserted Uiat this very stability of the environ¬ 
ment constitutes a dynamic factor in culture. But surely cultural changes 
cannot be traced lo an unchanging environrnent! To this the rejoinder 
is made that environment does in fact change, in so far as it contributes 
furtiicr and further elements to culture, as the latter itself changes and 
learns to discover and utilise heretofore unknown or neglected elements 
of its environmeriL $o far, so good. But does this not mean that culture, 
as il changes ami emcls more and more from its environment, does In 
fact make ow n environment according to its eapacily? 

One more ejJample: iJie predroquojan Algonquin once hunted in the 
fore-^U on and about .^lanhuttan fslsnd^ later the Iroquois cut the forests 
and cultivated the soil; slill later the \^l>]te settlers applied more in¬ 
tensive agriculture to the same soil, tJius extracting new riches from it. 
und also began to utilize the ivaterfrout as a harbour; the modern New 
Vorker, hnally, transformed the Inland into a great metropolis and 
learned to make such excetlent use of the harbour facilities as to coll 
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into tn'ing e ircmendoiifi congcfltioii of commercia] activity in lower 
Maiihatlan, wliich tieci^itatcd the eteedon of akyicrapars made possibJe 
by the utilLzation of steel frameworks^ and so on. These changing rela¬ 
tions belween culture and environ men t cannot be (raced to the charac¬ 
teristics of the enrironnscnt, which have reinalnod tlie same. l‘lje alter¬ 
native, and obviously true, lOterprcUitlonf jnjint-^ at culture with its 
expanding Inlerests and technical facilities which enable it to knew more 
about a given envlronmentr see more In ih Ji^d make more exhaustive 
use of its resources. 

Before we leave this topic there h one more point to be made. Environ- 
mcfit may not+ docs noh determine wii^i adjustmcnl ctilture will make 
hut it calls for lome adjusiment. The Indians of the Plains, for example, 
made an adjustment to the bufFalo, the North Pacific Coast Indiana to 
the salmon and cedars the Eaklmo to the Arctic, the Pueblo to the desert, 
and the Soulh Scs Islanders to an archipelago. Such an adjustment, when 
madCp lends to persist (Wisaler). It crystallines into a relatively hxed 
patlcm of economic life and teclmicaj activity audt m a rujt> calls forth 
a supporting idea-system (Te^gart). By and large, sueh a pattern of 
economy and technique will tend to spread to the approximate limits 
of the same or sifnilar environment, ss Wisslcr has also pointed ouL 
This feature apeJb conaemtism+ thus playing its part in the often noted 
stability of a local culture. And conversely^ when a human group 
prompted by environmenlal pressure^ political eiigeney, or the lure of 
foreign landi? or conquwtsT movM from its former residence, takes to 
the road^ and ultimately settles down in a dllTercitt Eerriloryr conserva¬ 
tism slackens, the old habits lend to break down+ idea-systems waver 
and become iransmuied. Ther^ is some truth, therefore, in Teggarl'e 
contention that migration ia one of the great liberators of history^ The 
point, of course, should not be overworked, for sooner or Inter those 
who remain al home are also shaken out of dielr Ictliargy; there is, 
moreover^ a conservatism of the road to maich that of the hearth. 


Chapter XXVIII 

THE SPREAD OF CULTURE 

It waa ahdwa in ihe prmtfirig chapler %hai every colture, moi&m ot 
primitive, eampriacs aome iralla imparted from outride. This li* 
argued, suffices to reluic ibc ibcary ol ibe etcluaive dependeDce of a local 
culture on its physical environUient. The imported ltails, coiuiag from 
outside tlie group^ are evidently independent of its cnviromnent, Bui we 
must go further. If aJj local cultures comprise ohjecls and ideas coming 
from olher cultures, then any study of culture must include In its scope 
ajj invi^tigation of such objects and idcas^ of tlie reasona and occasions 
for Uieir wanderings, of their distribution, (heir rejection or Acceptance 
by foreign cultures. Such a study, tJien, would deal with the diffusion of 
culture, io which w€ must now turn- 

Vurietiej of Diffusion 

It appears, from tJie outset, that ccrEain features of culture have a unU 
venial distribution; they are found wherever man is found. This uppity 
ftrat of all, to culture itself: it is a generic trait of man—man is a cub 
lured aniniah The major aspects of culture share with it this ujiiversaJ^ 
ity. While opinions may differ as lo the precise scope of the ‘univctMl 
culture patlern' iWiaaler}* the fact remains that ev-erywhere culture 
conipriKs certain aspects, such as religion, socio-political structure, a 
materiul equipment, url, morality, and the like. This fact is so trite as 
uaually to be taken for granted. Mistakenly so, for it is not at nil a priori 
obvious: there might be iribes wiilioui morality, for iiistance, or with- 
out religion; and the fact that alJ human groups oianifost thw aspects 
as well as the rest of culture, is a disoovc^yp not a deduction from prin¬ 
ciple. 

We find further that certain subdivisions within the major aspects of 
culture are also ubiquiLous. Heligion, for example comprises animtanif 
magic, ritual, myth; social organization includes local ^oups, families, 
relationship systems^ marriage leguJatione; material culture embracea 

4 ^ 
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totth, habit^tion^p clolh« or body ornameEita, nican^ of IraaA- 

port{itian; Had so on wilb tJie resl. 

TliC reasons for ibis universality of dislrlbulioTi are not far io seek. 
They are, in brief, ns follows: 

riraJt th^ pxychic aniVy o/ mua: man is everywhere the same, a 
lure with certain capacities and urges which make culture possible and 
make it whol it is. Once man ts lakcn for granted, tlie second reason foL 
Iowa? rAe bujic needs of life ore oho idenifcal. To soppiement his inade¬ 
quate instincts and physJcaJ limltotioiiAp man in bis quest for food, 
comfort, and safely^ needs tool!i which he is able Io invent and constructs 
Broadly speolJng, this covers bis entire material equipmenL Social life 
docs not run ty itself^ to ensure ordcr^ ssfety, and parity, ft caiLs for 
social diebions, tegulntjons, and powers; these, abop man is able to 
realize^ administer^ and supply with adequate Ideational and emotional 
props, thus taking care of his sooio-polJticaL socio-economic^ and moral 
needs. Being eager, imaginative, and impatient, niaot not quite at home 
in the worliL craves some psychic reinforcement beyond that provided 
by his technical equipment, aomethfng that would bring intellectiial 
peace, emotional balance^ and on enhanced sense of power; I his need 
he fills by conjuring up a supernatural w^orld of beings, forces, and 
values; this is religion. And, finally^ man'^s physical environment ir, 
broadly speaking, oiways the samCr in so far as it everywhere fur¬ 
nishes^ in one form or another, ihe conditions and materials for the 
lechnieal equipment, and makes social life possible; and in so far also 
as tt everywhere providi^ occasion for those experiences out of which 
the EtufT of religion b Hpunn 

There are otlier feaEiircSr such as agriculture and pottery, which, w'hile 
widely distributodf are far from universal. Follery Is found In an tnor- 
□loua, practically coutlnuous area In America; It is general Ehrcughout 
moat of Africa south of the Sahara, except in the extreme South; It oc¬ 
curs throughout Indla-^ although aome Indian tribes, like the Todas of 
the South, do not thcniselves mojiufaeture the pots; in Australia ihere 
is no pottery; neither is any made in Polynesia, while in Melanesia it 
occurs aporndfcally. Agriculture h distributed in America in an nrea 
coextensive with but somewhat narrower than that of poEEery; it Is 
carried an in Africa in large terriEorlal blocks of the expanse south of 
the Sahara and north of the desert of Kalahari; it does not occur in 
Australia, but b found in the form of garden culture In Melanesia and 
Polynesia. 

It will be seen from these dblributions that iicitiier pottery nor agrb 
culture ii essential to cultiues man can and docs gel along without 
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tliem. But it will also be gathered dial both inventi&ni are of high tise- 
fulne»!i and, one* achieved, will !< eag^rljr borrowed frum tribe to 
tribe. The distribution^ moreover, are interesting: both pottery and 
agriculture arc found in wide coutmiiOUB areas and are absent in other 
large BTcas, also conLinuous, aa in America, where both features are ab¬ 
sent in wide adjoining districts In the South and East of South America 


Fie. 76, Map or Trees or CtOTUirwe in Auehica, (WUaIrr, Th^ Amtrkm IndimJI 

and the Weal and North of North America, Leaving possible intcrcanti- 
uental conlacts asidei for the present, stich distribution suggests singular 
invention or, at most, a very few independent mveutiona wi^io each area 
of continuous distribution and subsequent spread.^ Were we to assume 
repeated independent invention within the areas of distribution, the ab¬ 
sence of the feature in equally latgc areas cauld hardly be accounted for 
except by some environmental factor, such as die presence or absence of 
suitabie groins or mafedals. But no such eu vlronmental factor Is extant 
bi these or in many uther similar instances^ 

^ Wiih referRMw m sKrkcLlitare, se* shave, p, 400, foouipte 1T« 
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Culiurol featum^ wbcrt more fiaj^rowly cLrcuiuscrLbcd, show distHbti^ 
lion# sjrnilar ui type but less sweeping in range- From Wissler’s map 
fsee p. 457) ol types of costume in the two Americas it appears that 
tailored clothing cut to pattern (as among outlives) occiira in a wide 
area in the North; textile clothing is distributed in the North American 
Southwesl, through Mexico and Central America and along the western 
districts of South America down to Pern; while robes are worn in the 
central area of North America^ the Northwii#i Coasts and the entire South 
American continent except the textile area in the West- 

Or again^ to follow Anhermsnn^a African map (see below)^ fur and 



Fk. 71. Mar or op Ctorurr^c la Amic^ (R AnkemunEi, 'Kuli mkrm^ ond 
Kull urtchichten in Afrika,' fiil vnl. XXXVI 


hide garments occur practically throughout Uic entire expanse of Africa 
south of the Sahara and east ol the western states of the Gulf of Guineaf 
excepting only a large area rinhrBeIng most of the walcrsHcd of the 
Congo ami its tribularjcsi garments made of bark are worn in an area 
starting with a broad base on the Gulf of Guinea and around the lower 
Congo and extending eastward across tlie continent in a gradually nar¬ 
rowing wedge which reaches over to the island of Madagascar. Through 
part of this area the dislrihution of fur and hide garments overlaps with 
that of hark garments. Again, clothes ore also made of palm-hhre in 
parts of the Congo nrea where fur and hide garments do not occur^ as 
w^el) as throughout Madagascar and in a few smaller districts in the Wesi 
of the mam land. Sini ilHrLyt Aiikermann*# map (see p. 459 ) of types of 
but* in Africa shows more or les^ wide distrihiition of certain types m 
well as an occasional overlapping nlong the boundari^. 

In all such instances the conlinuous distributions and particularly clie 
overlappings along the fringe# point unmisiakabLy to the spread of a 
feature through inter-tribal diO’usion. It would be going loo far to assume 
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invnriably the singular invention of h fealnre within each area of con¬ 
tinuous distribution (althnugb in particular uistanoe^ the assumption 
might prove carrecl)^ buE Uio number of mdependent invenLions of such 
a feature muft eertaiiity have been strictly limited^ clae the diatributiona 
would he inexplicable. 

SciJl more partii^lar features have even narrower distiibutionsp while 
details of teeknic|iJc and patternp linajly, arc localized in sraaJL groups 
of tribes or even in individual tribes. WisslerV study of Plains shiitSt 
for example, shows a differentlution of pattern from tribe to uibe, and 
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the guardian-spirit cults of this area are, as we saw, similarly differ^ 
entioted. 

To take another illustration from the domain of art. While OcesmiA 
as a whole is noted for artistic woodwork, the art-work of Melanesia,, 
taken os a unit, can be cosily dilfcrentialed from ihat of Polynesia, Open 
work or hjigree, so cJiamcterialjc of hfelanesia, is almost unknown in 
Polynesia, except among the Maori of Mew Zealand who are marginal 
to both areas; the use of colour, oLmoa-i universal in Melanesia, is absent 
in Polynesia, again witli the exception of the Maori who differ from other 
PolynesiAna in using colour and from the Melanesians Ln the colour they 
use (red) and in llie way they use it: contrary to Melanesian practice^ 
entire objecia — poles, boats, housed—are here painted one solid colour: 
red. Farther, animal Egures constantly occur in Melanesia id fairly' 
realistic or semi-conventional form, while in FoZvmesia the hmnan figure 
alone fs used, and the eonventionalj^atlon b almost always extreme. 
The polishing of wooden objects, finally, which in Polynesia has reached 
a high degree of perfection, is almost unknown in Melanesia. 

And once again, a laore detailed study of the crafts of Oceania reveals 
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unmlslRkablt local peculiaritlc^r TliC pottery of Fiji, the sliJelda and 
apcor-lhrowcra of New Guinen, I he wfiodcfi gong^s of the New Hehrldcs, 
the open-work lolemic coluinnfi. and ma^ke of New Irekod, die cluiss 
nnd w^ooden Jeol-reBtiS of the Marqiiesone, \hc speafa set widi shark-leelh 
of the Gilherl [fi|aiidii+ the feather-work of Hawaii^ the great atone hguree 
of E^F'Eer kland^ and tliegruteaque jade mxk omHinenU of New Ze-alond 
—all of these are highly distinctive featyres each one of whkli may serve 
as a diagnostii; trait of a locality. 

The facts of dbErihution are less n^adily discernihJe in a sELrve)'^ of 
religious phenonicna, pit account of the greeter elusivenoss of tlie reli¬ 
gious content. In social organisation, on the odaer hand, distribution 
once more stands out clear-cut and coiivifieing. Ortaiii forms of social 
organisation are ubiquitous; others arc dislrlhulcd in wide arcas^ more 
or less continuous^ still others represent purely local l■a^i!i^its+ 

Thus the local group^ family, relationship g^roup^ difTcrenliatiob of 
one soK or another on the basis of sex, age, and generation^ are found 
everywhere, including modern society. 

In primitive soclcti^, social organization of the fainJly-villagc type— 
meaning by this that clans, gentes, pliratrios, and the like, are absent, 
and tile family and local group alone are found—is somcwhal restricted 
in it* distribution* In North America, for tKample, a line drawn from 
Greenland to tiie coast of Southern California ^ would roughly divide the 
continent into two Irianglca, the nprlhwc*lcm being characteri^sed by the 
family-village syslem. barring only the tribes of the Northwest Qjast, 
the southcaslcjut by elan and gentile systems, fn Africa, at least some 
of the more primitive tribes of the extreme South and the great foic*u 
of the upper Congo, are organi^Eed on the family-\iJlage basis. In Aus¬ 
tralia, some relatively non-numerous tribes along die southertit souEh^ 
eastern, and weslern coasts have the same type of organization. In 
Melanesia, many tribes conform to the family-village type* while In Poly¬ 
nesia, tills form of organization WJtis universal, at least within more 
recent limes^ 

Sib systems;, while more widely distributed disn the family-village 
type, are not found everywhere* os appears from what was said in the 
preceding paragraph- In addilion to the areas in North America where 
sibs prevail, and equally large although at presenE not as clearly defined 
areas in South America^^ genie* are widely distributed^ in aolid blooksr 

^ With rcrcfcpce In Cjlifcrmo, m pp 3S4 «vq. 

■ Far t dietribuTiDD mjip af iil» ia iht iwo AnicrKflB, the moiri toiaplcia to dale, 
*tfe HanaJd L. Dlmru 'am and M&tPty In hfalSiT Amedeo,’ UnUenilr n/ Ctdi/otnia 
PaitlicQtwTtM in Ameritan md Elknoiagy^ toL XXX <ftciiag title phe^L 
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in the lihqle of Africo belwei^ti the Sshnra in the North nnd the Kalahari 
in the Sonlh, while dnna occur here and there within this area. In Aua^ 
Iralia nlonc are clans and gentes well-nigi] univcrsak barring Ptilv the 
relatively few tribea noted above as having the family-viJ|a[|e 
In Melanesia clana appear sporadically, while m pDl>-ne?ia they may 
have once occurred in the weatem Island-groups. 

Some other forms are much more restricted in their distrihutfon. The 
Australian classes and sub-cJasi»c3 are not found anywhere else. The 
jiiaternal family^ lihe that oI the Iroquois, as well ns the paternal familyp 
once thought eiceptionaJ, are now known to have a fairly wide dlsfrihu- 
titm in primitive societies fpp, 3G1 seq.), hut data are not availahJc for 
a more precise irtalemenl. Dual divisions nre present in several large 
areas in .\ciftli Afncrica, in some iribcs of the northern Interior of Soudi 
America,* In almo^ the whole of Austro I ia and Ln parts of Melanesia^ 
hut arc probably absent and certainly quite exceptional lu Africa and 
India. 

Now, ajsaoon as any functional apeeifieations ore added to these purely 
form a J divisions, the area of dialribntion of each becomes more ond more 
restricted. The clans of the NorthwesJ Coast are not thoiw of the Crow 
nor those of the Iroquois^ The dual divisions of the latter are not those 
of the Omaha, nor those of the Tlingit and Haida, and all of these are 
markedJy different from the dual divisions of Australin. Magical lotemio 
ceremonies are on exclusive functional jTcculierity of llie sjbs of the 
.Grunin andsomeheighboiirmg tribe?. DifrcrcntiaLion in forms of hair-eut 
among boys is peculiar to the gentes of tlie Omaha. Definite association 
of families with bunting territories is apparently nowhere as cle^iriy 
dci'eloped as it Is among some of the eastern Algonquin tribes. And so 
on, througholil the endre line of social divisions in their functional 
capacity^ 

Again, in political organization^ the geographleal feeler Is drhnitely 
recognizable, Fij^ come political features characteristic of wide areas, 
either as universal within such ureas or as frequent there but not else¬ 
where! federated tribes and the limiiaiton of tJie power of chiefs, as in 
America; the centrallged state and high status of ihe king, ns in large 
parts of Africa; relative vagueness of the pollticul unit combined with 
prominence of the old mcn» as In Australia; socio-religious prominence 
of chiefs witli the power of imposing taboas, m in Polynesia. Within 
these wider geographical districts further subdivisions arc diAt^rnible. 

In Nonh America, a comparison of those groups characterized by rela¬ 
tively high poLiticaL organization, such as tbe Zuoi, Dakota, Iroquois^ 

* Sw DIhoh's map referred to bIwtc, 
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of stiuclure &nd fimclion. In Africa, the pDlilical 
organi^atioti of the Voniha differd from those of the Herrero, ZoIut 
M assai. or Bagpnda, wid these differ aniung thefiifelvea. 

It will be seen, then, that certain forms of soeial organisiaLion belong 
to the comuion-human: their distribiltion ia uiii^erTal^ their tongeniab 
ity to human society is such that no amount of historic ciiprice teems 
capable of side-tracking them. Other forms of social or political organi- 
ution Are widely distributed but not by any means universal, ^^hile 
these forms must also be regarded as singularly ivcll adapted to the 
purposes tlicy fulhh iheir utiiform distribution in certain ureas and 
absenee from othera strongly suggest dilTusion through historic contact 
as an eKplanstory factor. More specialised forms of socbl units and 
the functional peculiarities of corresponding units in different tribes^ 
ba%'e as D rule a limited distribution - while still more minute peculiarities 
are restriett-d to single groups. Here there can he only one inierpreiation: 
Just as variants in industry^ antt religion, arise in partieular loealili^ 
so also does social organisation fluctuate with the specialized condi¬ 
tions of individual tribea and local groups. Some of these specialized 
farms prove congenial to an ever-widening circle of neighbours^ and the 
new form or function may thus reach a wider distribution; other spe- 
ciatized forms remain restricted to a narrow urea or even an individual 
Irihe. 


Local Cultures in the Light of Diffusion and Invention 

The insight gained from this analysis may now he applied to concrete 
samples of primitive culture, selecting those most frequently referred to 
in the preceding pages, sueh as tlte Eskimo, Iroquois, Haida and Tlingit^ 
the central Australians, the African Baganda, the Melanesian Tro* 
brianders, the Polyn^an Maori, and some others^ 

All these cultures will be readily recognized as primitive in the sense 
explained in the chapter, Trimitive Life and Thought/ Be)'Dnd this, 
however, each of these tribe* shares some elerrients of its culture with 
tribes of a much wider area, at limes continental in scope. Thu^ the Iro¬ 
quois, however different in vsr|ou» ways from the Eskimo or Huida or 
Crow, share with tbe^ certain characteristics, positive or negative; that 
are Americgn, such os the guardian spirit, ^bsenra of dontcstication, 
definite limitation of tlie power of chiefs, high local development of par¬ 
ticular industries. The Trobrianders share with the Samoans certain 
Oceanic characteristics: high development of navigation, wood--zndustry, 
domestication, complex proprietary ideas and customs. The Bagonda are 
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African (alwayH excluding ihe extrcioc North and South) in ro far ai 
they prafXjse holh agriculture and herding assocJated nUh i^rpnrute so¬ 
cial eisHAea; represent polilicd-cconomicaJly a burcauiTatic: slate with 
a ting, fasea, iiiHrk.eL4, i-ti^da; have a typical ay^tem of legal procedure; 
posAcs^ the arl uf soielting nictais. And so on w ith the real. 

Each tribe, again, forms part of a culture area—in the narroiv aen^se, 
on area, that is, wilh certain more or less defined cultural charucleristica. 
The Iroquois belong to the WoodlandA, llie Crow to the Plaiiks. the 
Haida to die Northwest €uas 4 the Trobrianders lo nordiwestern Mela¬ 
nesia, the central AuairaliaiiA \q that conlinent^ the Chuhehte, with the 
Koryak and VukaglMr, to northeastern Siberia, and 30 

Each of the tribes, or tribal groups^ finally, ha* certain traits that ere 
its own and can serve to identify il. Tbuft the Haida are reiealcd, umonj^ 
Ollier trails, in llieir horn *poonai the Eskimo in their composite bow 
or snow house^ the Iroquois in their bark houses or corn mortar*, the 
Bapanda in (heir Industrially spcfnali/al gentes, the Bushmen In their 
cave painting*, the Toda* in their dairies, the Chukchee in tlieir lent or 
shaman^ the Trobrianders in their secret societies or trading, the Ha¬ 
waiian* in their feather-work. It must bo understood, of course, that 
while one or two Itaits arc bere cited a* characteristic of each trilie or 
tribal group, ibe ucEual number of diagnostic traits is large fn a *cnse, 
in fact, such traits are innumerable, for the process of local particulari¬ 
zation, if carried to its logical and objective limits culminates in individ¬ 
ual variability. To take only one instance: the Haida, w'hile typical of 
the Coast and still more clo&cly allied lo I he Tlingit, arc yet distinguish- 
afj|e from the latter in many ways: they speak a dilTcrent language £ the 
artistic finish of their woodwork has been carried a shade further; the 
tendency to multiply clan crertfi i* strong among the Haida^ weak among 
the Tlingit; die reciprocal function* of the pbratrie* are less definitely 
fixed among the Haida than among the Tlingit; ihe majority of indivIdunJ 
name* among I be Haida refer in various ways to property, among the 
Tlingit they arc derived from aiiimsEfl and birds: the potklch among 
the Haida is more elaborate than among the Tlingit: and so on. 

In the final anajysiSt wlial we find is ibis : Every prfmirjiie culture U in 
cerfmn rexpecr* like uii cultures^ in cerfain of her s^. tike uit primlfhe 
euliuret; then k is like the cutiures of ceriuin very iar§e geographical 
areas, perhaps eonitnenlai in their stieep; it is farther like fhe cultures 
of a more restricted area; and^ finally^ tf like anio itself: in certain 
local peculiarities^ individual and 

*Th» poMafEe (or iEs tquiTalcnl Jd Early CitfiHsallon) wu i^cMtEed with eofttltien- 
dal i^a by Clixk in bis ebapEer^ '^RiHcet DevelapineflU- {fi AnEfiiejpolD^y' (in 
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The aLove formulatioii €an be i^eatated dlflferentl^ and more sJnip[ir' 
if attcnljdii Is on the iwo basic prociaato implied tliq alatc- 

ment: M&n, its maM, foL^ culiure; culltite develops through ih^ originaiion 
<?/ new feoJturss in local groups (tribes) p and ifte spread of such features 
from locality in locnlity Uribe to tribe). The latter propositionf more- 
overt bears on the former^ in m far as die oriipnation^of new features 
in local groups la constdJitJy fostered as welJ as supplemented by tbe 
roceplion of other features from without^ from oUier groups; ajid the 
former bears on die JaEter, in ao fur m dilFusion is almost always ac- 
com pan led by one nr another kind of Iransformation, pointing to origina- 

Rixrnl D€i\i!r^pmfrm tn iht S<rnst Seirncei liy viiriny* authoni), AfEer quoting lin? 

the authaj remarks ip. aj i; coltjiut rendifilt ot tbi» wifi bIh>w [lixiE what 
Jp ilnlrd ta EwgTApth^al dlBlrifauElyrtp hr ft un« lakn ibr c-ullufti IraJti found in 
liincEHin wiiMn a given irilw ^nd pliitj ihrir diiEribuEkmM erne by ont, lEw mull will 
bfl in ills whid ii hrtc Btaied in lb* abatracl M a general law. And 

a valid nnc it pramiain Eo lie, pince rierrwibfrs ont tookf in ihc wijJ-fd be findi juil 
thix kind of dJslributioEu even m ouf own culture.' Tliia 'grnctal law^ Wissler dcsig- 
nai«f as 'the law of dJHuiion.^ To mgr rqtrrl 1 nOlc here that the AuEhor'a cn- 
thuiiftFlic codorpemejat implies a radicaJ oiiHindcrTtandi tig of ific jnlcfid!#d mtAiiiiig^ 
WiUTi I My 'flvery primitive rutture if in cerUiu rnpccla lake al] quit urea/ i hii* in 
I he view hrre rormiilaled^ is aifribulable lo I be ppychie unily of miin ms rek eAfed in 
GUiture which, in eertAici eatienEJjd^ it cvErywhEm ih# Aameu When it U furtlief Hid 
lIukE rtery prinutjve culture i# 'in certajn otlirr rcspeqJs like uH primiliTe oullureft^' 
clearly no diffusion of any sort can Iw ihcaxii, but only a phw in the hiuoriE;: procou. 
Wtaicver WH iMy Ehmk of iqcuiI ev'oliilJoii Ipp, 307 seq*iT h certain tbal wriEing 
WA .-1 pm^cd by culture wiiboul writing* And that there was prlrnilivencea before it 
dw-rged iretu—«nnethiBg elMs. Only wlhcn 1 apeak of every prituilive culture- as ‘Jtkai 
thp ciiliurca of ^ajH very large gcogTAplucai areaa^ iJtd 'like I he cull urea of a more 
rwthcled Area/ ia there inipTicalion of diffuaian, emphAtlc in the latler italciBcnt, 
‘Wagne in ihc Jonner, 

A little rejection will phnw thAt ific AaplantiioM of the ecYeral propoailiona cEo 
not I w in me len d. Tlie hfttic aimiTarity of nJI cull me ia tooted In p&yc^logy; truui 
fi niAH* And the world abaui him ii n-crywherie aicRlcirnEly alike In account fur tlw 
broad geniiral iicnibriiy of hia aJjuslnieEil to it, through cullure. Not ao wjlJi primi- 
tivenepA. ISi'e know that it cannoE he explAilterJ either ricltlly or environmentally. 
Nor doM payeboiogy give any clue, for man primillve, we now know, ia like mAti 
ciTiliivdh caeejpt f-ar ihe piimitivrneM of bia cnlture. The Anal ion here U biafori- 
cai> mAy not know wAy certAin cylldfci hire rcniatnrd primitire. but wa do knnw 
liiAE we caJI ihefli priruitive bfcauie Gcnaif] ihingt or pAwcasea |mve appeared or 
occurred m ilwir cuflurc^hlpEory making them whjt they are. v]n\e certain other 
proceasei &r lldngn, with laactciAted idesM And altiludn, which would have lalacd 
Ebem AlMve primilivencAB, have not HKcurred or tppetred—a watier of hiptory* thnu 
TTie rcAsona for the iiaLilarily of cultures in cenain very large aWAj AOd in certain 
amaiJer arew muit aEio be Sougbl in hisiory. more ApcciScAlly in diffuuon, even 
Ihoiigh we do not knnW, aa « rnlr, how and when il hap taken plaeiL Cuflural IndJ- 
viduaiily, finally, wliiie il terta, omrn more, in payehology, ai doe* eulturc in eencfil, 
poini* more paniculatly lo humAii creolivcocap. To my licre^ 'map ia man/ ia net 
enough or loo ranch j rather raupf we Mjf Wn ia creiuive/ for eultunl variaEioni afe 
looted in innoTAliona or invcnliopf, and inyeralionp, whatever the acEtiUg, are man^ 
made^they ate ereation^ 
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tion or inicutionp Tliese prat^sfise*— srigmir/ioii (or invention) md 

spread (or dilTusioil) —are equally fundmuentiil and omnipresent 


Discontinuous Distribution; DJfTusion versus Independent 
Development 

In iJir inslAfu'O* of difTu^iion so far coiisiderodp tlie distribution of a ^ 
trait was conlinuotis or nearly so. The more diflicult a$|HKM$ of the dif- 



Ftc, TOr PiSTRiJiJTiOM: OF Totemism Afreca (B. AnLcmuinn, 'Verbreiinng und 
Foruirti d« Totunuraua fn Afritm' IriiKhdfi fur Eihnotomf, ml. XLVIt, 1915, 
p. ISO. I 

fusion problem arise wlieo tiic geographiesJ distribution of a trait m 
discontinuous. 

In some of discontinuoui distribufjon wbai may be called the 

geographical physiognomy of a trait may furnish ai^ gnAWirr to the prob¬ 
lem. In Artbermann^a map above) ^ for example, the distributioii of 
totem ism tn Africa is represented^ As this map dnl'Es from 1915, it is no 
longer accurate in all particulars, but it will do for our purposes. It is 
provoking]y diseontinuousiw Now lotcmEsmTOs shown before, is a frequent 
feature of primitive cultures: without tieing ubiquitouSt it ia world-wide 
in distribution. In the absence of historical evidence to the contrary^ it 
jniiBl be assumed^ llierefore, ibai it has originated independently more 
than once. Diis notwiihslanding, it would be straining pTobabilit^ to 
assume a separate origin for each of the loiemic areas in Africn, espc* 
cially so in view of the similanties. general and specific, in the totetuic 
practices and beliefs of African tril^rsv Even in the abaence of confinrut- 
lory historic evidence—to make an assumption contrary t* fact—one 
wouldf iherefoni, conclude that liUtoric contact hod token place between 
at least some of the disconnected tutemic oreaSt making spread by diffu¬ 
sion possible; or that there once existed connecUng links of totemic tribes 
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among whkh totemlGm hftd iul^sequently fallen into decay. While thii 
last conjecliire might fit the facta in particular caseflt U ahould he used 
with caution, unless ihere is at least some confirmatory hislnrioal evi¬ 
dence. For obviouslyi. if the absrnce of u Iroit makes as good a case as its 
preseimCi the procedure b methodologically H'orthJcss, As an ulternatjve 
hypothesis^ leaning on the far from exhaustive state of African explora¬ 
tion, one might allow that some cases of totem ism ui the intervening 
districts, may have been overlooked.* 

There are other instances where &n answer proves more diilcult. 
Religious societie&^ for example^ occur in North MelaEieKia, in W^est 
AfricAt flJid in iieveral areas in North and Sn«th Aweriefi. Shall we as¬ 
sume hiFtoric cnntucl here* or a rcmoEe comimon origin, or are separate 
historic origins lo he assigned to the socielieg of each region ? The answer 
will depend upon a number of factors. Unless the similarities belw^een the 
societies in the several areas are so striking as to preclude independent 
origins^ — whidi is certainly not the case here — ^we sJiall have to inquire 
how ernnman religious societies are in primitive trihesH Finding them 
fairly frequent, though neither universal nor generaL and distributed m 
widely separated areas, we should favour the hypothesis of repeated 
independent origins. Hence;, before committing ourselves to an ex plana- 
fJon through diRuei on between any two of the separate regions, we should 
pay heed to the probabilities qr even actualities of historic contact. The 
case* It will be seen, is no longer simple. 

As a further illustration Jet ua consider ceitsin earv^ed objects of New 
Ireland {North Melanesia) wlicn compared with similar carvings from 
the Northwest Coast of AmeriE^. In both areas the art objects in ques¬ 
tion tnrtsisi of decorated wooden poles, while the painted carvings rep¬ 
resent superimposed figures of animals atid birds intertwined in vari¬ 
ous ways. Ill both locallti^ these poles have symbolic sigEiiJieanCe and 
figure in religious ceremonies. Such are the simJlaritle?. But there arc 
differences. The totemic poles of New Ireland are relalively small cere¬ 
monial objects, usually some ibree lo five feel in height, the carving 
being carried out in open work or filigree, kce like in effect The familiar 
toEeni poles of the Northwest Coa^l, on the contrary^ gigantic posts 

looming above the roofs of the bouses, while the earvijng I? in high or 
low relief. There is no open work. The New Ireland poles are Godiic in 
effect, one might say; the Northwest ornss, Egyptian. On ihe Coast, agatm 
ai explained before, the animals are olien conceived as dissected in an 

• Silwe this wu pcntlird <En 1^121), thr lul bjimlhrth hia been lindicmtft! Eft S 
number of iiH^ueet. 1 mifhl rep«t th» time tll*t futthcr EDtemic ilads iTe idll 
lo be expeefed in Afrlcl. 
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•Itogeiher peculiar faihion, and ihis ia refleaed in the carvinfi; also, 
certain jMrts of the eredturea receive preferential treatment, figuring aa 
symbols by roeana «f which the otherwise indisiingubhable crests can 
be identified* None of these features occur in New freJand. On analysis, 
then, the differences outweigh the simJJarilies, or are, ai least, equally 
striking.' Once more, therefore, independent origin or cominDn origin 
or borrowing by diffusion swing in the hdlance, unless indeed historic 
evidence were fortheoming, in which case there would, of course, be no 
further proLJeni^ 

Before going any further, it must be noted iJiai in one respect iJie 
hypothesis of diffusion is more favourably situated tlian that of inde' 
pendent origin. Diffusion can often Jw demonstrated. .Not so, inde¬ 
pendent origin. When we say that a feature—object or idea—develcpod 
mdependeiitly in a given tribe, this is a negative proposition scarcely 
amenable of proof. To furnish such we should be able to put the finger 
on tliai feature at the very lime and place of its origin, in addition to being 
fully conversant with its cultural antecedents within the tribe—a condi¬ 
tion too unlikely for serious consideration. On the other hand, wben we 
say that diffusion is demonstrable, we do not mean that it can be demon¬ 
strated in each and every case. Far from it. as was shown in die preceding. 

In the absence of historic evidence, which alone can furnish conclusive 
demonstration, diffusion must be balanced agnjust independent develop- 
nient on the scales of probability. It is precisely in those numerous in¬ 
stances where this is the only possible course, that llie issue between in¬ 
dependent development and diffusion becomes a problem. 

’■fn COT^sion with the wci«hjiijl «f prohsbililieS (he fsllowinit poiet nur ba 
T.L ‘ « f '’’‘i “?*' ^imihrity belwsen ihe New frelejld potn and ihm 

oMhc Nortllireel u the Superpotuion Or ponial iniErtvrining nf ifair car»«t Raum, 
I^URJ] DHfcinR' at firil eight, and h> eo far Itegilory of inHependent detdopinent, 

Ihn fe^oie ippcar* in a differed light when ibr technical aide of tb* lituitioe » 
uila lecount. Granted that polei are lo be deccmied, or any long and narrow 
Burtace, and that ihe decorstion cojuiits of rediBlie or semi-rcatUtlc unila luitislly, 

11 n^iw, not so long),and aupetpeniliot] becomes a natural and therefore on longer 
IN mg »o utjon, Elencc ws nuy expect it lo ippear in other illetancn, oulaids (be 
two area* in question And thia tp whst we actually find In the carving* on tbs 
d^rpoMi and mher Wi of pasta of the Maori (New Zealand) and on the doorposts 
o w^lem Kimenjn i West Afrtra) the same problem is met In lie same Way. The 
l-oliic udtllecla of the Middle Age* proceeded in aDalofom farhlon when they dec- 
Ibe arelHS of rathedml dnorways fend other aimilir pJaceO with supeiim- 
paw carving* of aainii, ft will be *een from thia that in waigfaing prohabFiillea, Jij 
certain iMiBiieei, cx^gnuBiire must be laken of the limiiaiion of irehttieil paaeibiJitie*, 
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G'itical Use of Diffusion 

The difficulUcs we cftcoiiutcr m and evalualing similarities 

in cuUural traita should serve as a warning eifaijist the lincriticia] use -of 
the principle of diffusion- The pariiaana ol indepcudeiil de%-e1opnieiit os 
well as the partisans of diffusion ( let us desigttHte them ID and />) are 
interested in cultural Bimilarilicis which constitute the starting-paint of 
their investigations o-r interprctfllloit^ Similarities belngt ^ 
more or le&s elusive^ they can easily be underestinialed or overestinmled+ 
Both the ID and the D, heing interested in similarities, are likely to over- 
eslimate thcni- This is particularly true of tJic H at all reasonable, the 
ID knows tliat \m aimilarities might easily* prove Too good^ for his 
needs: for^ all else being equal, the greater the similarity, the less likely 
is independent develop meni- The on the contrary^ ennnot have'enough 
of similarity: for, all ebe being equal, the greater the simiinrityi the more 
likely is diffusion. It is among the therefore, that one is apt to en^ 
counter an escessivoly keen ptjnccplion of similarities. When this is the 
casTi anthropologists call them yxffuaionbts/ ■ 

A critical use of the principle of diffusion, on the other hand, may 
bring most gratifying results. A slriking instance will be fouiid in Ber- 
thold Laufer^s essay, The PoUer^s WbceL’ ® As is gexicrally known, 
among most primitive tribes pots am made by band. Among tribes On a 
somewhat higher level pots are often turned on the wheel, a more expe¬ 
ditious and efEcient melJiod. Laufer^s problem Js to discover the proveni- 
ence of this device. The potler^s wheel, argues Laufer, i$ distribuEed 
through a well-defined urea. It Js found only in the Old World: In An¬ 
cient Pgypt, the Mediterranean and western Aslalic civilii^ations, IraOt 
India, and China with her dependcncit^ In this area the distribution of 
the pottcr^s wheerhas remainod practically unchanged for millcnniunts. 
Primitive tribes, on the other hand, do not seem to adopt it even when 
surrounded by more Civilized groups which have iE. Thus, the Veddhas of 
Ceyloni fashion pots by hand, while the neighbouring Singhalese use the 
wheel. The .African N'egroea, who might hare learned the use of the wheel 

> U would Hiry m loa deep imo.llie iynglei of dhuolo^icAJ thecty to ducusa E>en3 
E|ic worlu aEid idcoA o-f the I^Jng dlQ^uftlunuti: FiLei Crirbncr, ‘ft’. [J. R. Itivcn, 
and C. EIIjoE Stnilh, Th« Mudmi ii referrod to my PMy^hology^ 

snd Curtate (pp. SQ'fP. 132*1431, where Etc wU] And rfslcvial dj^uuiooft arid 
biblioaraphiea, A much raoro ddciled uaMl^u* a\ ibs diffiu^oaiiU v tuth a urviier- 
tlkefl by Roland R- Diion in hi* Tht BaUding of Cu/lure^, 

*ln hfi monograph. The Brflinning* of Porcekm in Chino,^ Atiihf&pulogicd 
5ehej, Field Mis^crEia af Matutal Eli*EorT, toL XV, No. 2, pp. I4&-1TT. 
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iron, the andeiil E^yptiofl* cr Jater from lJ,e Arabs, «em never to have 
been acquainted wilh jis i,«. Tj,e Yokui of Nnrlbeast Siberia eontinue lo 
prcduee pottery by Jmrd, notwitlisianding their mlermarrioga with Ibe 
Russians and the fact that wlieci-mmed Russian pottery is for ute ai 
Yakutsk, Mow.liand nifltte pottery, argues Laufer, is aa n niJe woman's 
work, the panicipation of nien in this pursuit beinff always strictJy 
localised and limited. The poller’s wheel, o„ the other hand, is the crea'- 
tion of man. It must therefore be regarded as an entirely dualnci itivea- 
lion which entered the field of pottery from the outside, as it were, and 
when it came, man came with it and took over the poMimking industry. 

This historic distinctness of the two methods of pottery-making is re. 
fleeted in Uie eusloms current in different countries. In India and aina 
the divLdon of eeraniic labour sets apart the thrower or wheel potter 
mid sejMrales him from the moulder. The pottens of India who work on 
die wheel do not uitermairy with those who do not; they form a caste 
hy themselves. Also, differetit usee are made of tiic two kinds of pots. And. 
must important of all—wherever the poller'* wheel is in use, it is manipu¬ 
lated !>y men, never by women. 

Technically speaking, the potter’s wheel is nothing but a primitive 
earl-wheel ttiming on its aslc. Tlie existence of the potter’s wheel there¬ 
fore presupposes the existence of the wheel adapted to transporialion. In 
accordonce witii this, It is found that In all civiltrAtions will) the putter's 
wheel, the cart-wheel is also in use. Further, wherever the potter’s wheel 
occurs while the wheeled can does not, the former is known to have been 
introduced from a different culture. To Japan, for example, which had 
no cart, the potler’s wheel was introduced from Korea, while the Tibetan*, 
who also lacked wheeled vehicles, adopted the polter a wheel from the 
Chinc^ (who still enjoy a monopoly of hondlitig it in Tibet). And con¬ 
trariwise, where the pnlter'a wheel does not occur, the whoeled cart is 
also ahseiiu fn oUier i^ordAy in aU where Original conditioiiE h^ve 
rentamed undisturbed, the wheeled cart and ihe potter’* wheel either do 
not ciist or coeicisL** 

It is thus clear, concludes Laufer, that we may not regard the potter'* 
wheel as an evolutionary stage in tfic development of pollsry technique. 

lore is no feature in hand-made pottery from which the potter's wheel 
could he derived. It licJon^ on ihe contrary', lo a distinct and strietly 

, ^**^"7* cf ihi* festiir^—the eDneiirreni rsdstmir or non-eiutieaee of 

tae pnitnt whecJ ■nj ilw vheelstl tin—is psfiieuiu^ljf insimciiTc. It shows how 
tu-rracainji msy bo the conelLBiorw I hit con be ruehed, even in ifte ihiEnce of 
iiiitorjcal ^dchce, ou ihr lole hsiii of diitribiuioo, provided it is huidJod withmit 
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Loculi ized civilLzatioti. Like ita pfolotype, th* cart-w^he^l, ii wii the in- 
ventiun £if man; Bnd so, when the ^heel came into the poller'a industry 
'from the oulside^ man came with it- 

With mere ^'raps of historic evidence ns guide-posU, but mainly on 
the hanis of tedmoJogicaJ comparison and distributional facu, critically 
harnej^d, Lnufer here succeeds in building up an all but unanswerable 
case for a chapter in the history of technique. EncidentallvT interesting 
sidelights are thrown on evolution and the dtvision of labour^ 


The Problem of Cultural Similaridea in Helation to Diffusion 

Clearly^ then^ the problem of cultural similariti^ is closely related 
to that of diffusion. Before.the dLslribulion or diffusion of a trait can be 
sludiedi we mujl identify it, must moke sure that it is this particular trait 
and no ntlier. But why should this be a problem? fn our discussion of 
diffusion, so Jar^ we took siniilarillcs for granted. But there are similari¬ 
ties and simiUrilica. Some are measurable, othrra are not Some w^ould 
be recognized by anyone^ others lead to differences of opinion. AlsOt 
some ,^imilaritie^, though recognizable and unmistakable, are to be dis¬ 
counted bc^rau^e 'they are to be expected,^ others become significant be¬ 
cause they arc 'strange^ or ^^suapiciou^’ Let ub look at the situation Bome- 
what closely, starting with a familiar illustration. 

A leather ia reading a set of examinBlIon pnpem^ fn many respects they 
are all similar, in content as w'ell as In some of the expressinns used^ 
This dues not flurprise the teacher. He knows that the students Required 
their know ledge of the subject from him^ llie teacher. Most of them hove 
not siipplcnkeiited lliis by any independent reading. Re therefore expects 
many simiiaritics in^the answers^ and finds tbem^ without surprise. But 
BuppoBc he discovers in two papers a number of identical toms of phrase 
which, morciiver, are not among the expressions used by flie teacher 
himself. His suspicion is aroused, fie foJIowiS up the clue, pr^enlly to 
discover that one of the two students has habitually u^| these expres- 
siona in his former papers, whereas the other has Used them for the first 
time. The teacliets suspicions become keener. And note this — the more 
miriuus or individiial the expressions in question, the greater the alarm 
of the teacher. He is now prepared lo discard the hypollieais of inde¬ 
pendent development in favour of diffusion, in this case, copying. Should 
he have any lunlier doubts, these are it!!f<«|ved when he finds that the 
second student was seated right behind the first where be could conveni- 
entiy scan the latteria copy. The teacher is now as sure tbaf copying has 
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tAkcR place aft if he had actualjy seen ihe prepress ia opeiralion, and he arts 
accord iiigly^ * 

111 this ca&e ihe Jdenti^cation of the aiitiilariiJefl k eeuftV, but their evalu¬ 
ation ref^uires some atlention. Some simiJarilie^ dcsene no nolicc Lhc^ 
cause 'expected," others arouse aiiaplcion becau^ the resemliJance Is 'too 
close/ itzJI others contimi the Huspieion because certain capressiorts are 
habiluaJ with one student hut not witli the other. And the arpmernt for 
dlflTupIon is clinched witli the dtscovery of geographic^) proximity and 
conftcqucnl ease of intercommunicahoii. If the two studenls Kere not 
located thus conveniently (for copying) but were found to he seated nt 
opposite ends of the classroom, the geographical evidence would be less 
satisfactory. The teacher, of course, knows that stndenu will copy their 
own papers or paragraphs and slip a saving sheet to a friend in need 
wherever seated, hut he also known that this ia a dangerous procesSt 
eschewed by most students, olherwiK prilling, beiranse of the riaka in* 
volved. Therefore, if the teacher hod found that the tw'o students under 
suspicion were sealed unfavourably ffor copying), he would have hesi¬ 
tated with his verdict, u/i/eu the other evidence, taken aionCp wns nh- 
solulcly damning. 

As to the elm Parities themselves, there is a rad leal dilTerence betwe^ 
material objects and everi-thing else. The Inj-mcr can be compared^ bit 
by bit; they can be measured. Here not only similarity but identity is 
possible, as between two bullets from one gun or from two guns of the 
same make and calibre. Not to with other trails of culture: art, religion^ 
mythology, social systcnii. Here the obaerv-atlon of similarities is no 
longer so simple. The graphic or plastic arl^ being from one angle 
maleriaL present lc*fs dilEculty fhan the other traits, two patterns, for 
cKample, can be measured, compared In part and in whole, and super¬ 
imposed. Similarity^ of any degree, can tfms be aj^rtained. That such 
similarily Ls always e^^uaily signihcanl, does not necessarlty follow, as 
every student of art knows. Take, for instance, the problem of copies and 
originals. The objective similarity, as to meaftureincnta and the like, may 
be striking or even absolute, but there are other items to be noted—^ 
mlnule !>ihadea of colour, lightness or heaviness of louche the character of 
the brush stroke, as continuous or jerky, etc. Some of these cannot escape 
the sensitive eye of the expert, others can only be distinguished under 
the microscope still others require chemiczai analysis. The problem of 
simllartiy becomes complex and is femovfd from the range of ordinary 
oEiservation. Si ill* in their bearing on diffusion,, flomc of these items would 
not count. If the objective similarity is sufficknl to preclude independent 
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origirt, the rest w^uld not m^tlf r. \l 7 »ich waa the co|iy^ T^hicli the ori^iti^li 
would be irrrletiinl Kffret long oa one could be certain that one of the 
two was a copy of the other. Should we beconie mlerested in the dirtclion 
of dilTusion, however^ then the idejitifienion of the original would at 
once become a major issue. 

Jn social or religious nrmtiers, comp^ison^the discerament of eimi- 
Jfiritics and differences—becomes inereuaingly djlEcull, The psychologi¬ 
cal aspects which rise into prominence here are not readily amenahJe to 
judgments of difference or similarity. ConeJusions, therefore^ niu-St be 
based on indirectiDn: names, presence of certain objective fentur&t or¬ 
ganisational items, etc. And when this much is accomplished^ other diih^ 
cullies arise. To illustrate: Moieties occur among the Tlingit and Haida^ 
hut also among the southern Siouan tribes of the Plains, such as the 
Omaha, Fonca^ Kansas, ete. In each of these areas moieties occur in a 
number of conUgucus tribes inhere a common historical source can 
scarcely be doubted.. Tha silualion changes when Interest is directed to 
the two areas—Northwest and Eastern Plains—and the quest ion asked ? 

have the moieties dcvetopdl indcpendenily Jo the two areas or is there a 
common historic source? Moieties are moietirst ilial Is, dual divlsion^^ 
there is then similarUy+ But few studeiiu will; accept this assulEcicnt evi¬ 
dence of diffusion. Certain reciprocal moiety functions are cenunon in 
both areas, but this also scarcely suffices as a diagncslJc trait for diffu¬ 
sion. The Iroquois moieties also have reciprocal functions^ and so have 
the moieties of Australia. .A trait apparently so characterlilie of moiellcs 
generally loses its value as a clue to diffusion when discovered in moie¬ 
ties of two particular are^as. And so it goes! A compariaon of sunilartlies 
in tw^o areas broadens into a comparative ethnographic Inquiryp ivitb 
what result? Usually the problem tcmslrui unsolved even then. The per¬ 
sistent student might, at this paint, shift his search towards liistoricai evi¬ 
dences of diffusions very different kind of investlgadon. 

Two additional points claim our attention liHcre. Some cultural traits 
are natural or basic in man—no history is needed to account for them. 
Other traits ore more or 1 ^ derived, leaning agaiost a historical back¬ 
ground. Again, some trniLs are simple; they allow of no dismemberiiient 
or analysis, except in psychological terms. Other trails are complex; they 
can be broken up into a series of traits. Let os take an example of a simple 
trait from the domain of reJiglou^ where similarities arc elusive and un¬ 
convincing^ and of a complex trait from matcriai culture, where similaii- 
ties ore lungihle^ thus carrying a more deffnlta message: the belief in 
spirits faoijnism) and a Gotliic cathedraL The belief in spirits is a hasic^ 
natural trait; people believe in spirits almost as naturally as they love 
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and Iialc, Nq ki^tory ia required kere» once man ia taken for granted, ALao^ 
it jg a simple trait; il caiiEiut be analyzed any flirlJicr iexcept paycbolugl^ 
cally). Not ao a OoEhic calhedral—^it ib bjgblv derivative and complejc. 
It 19 derivaliie; because people do not nnlurally build Ciilbic calliedraU 
but conie to do go oa a rrauJt of a specific and elaborate historic procesa. 
It h Coni pi ex, bccovse it h anulyzoble into an enormous nuinlier of tiaitss 
height, fly mg bullressei^ crossdike ground^ plan^ Jong narrovr windows 
wjtli pointed archra, coloured glass window panes, Hbbed arched ceilings^ 
Uuied columns, and so on to any length. Suppose then we lake tribe A 
w'iEli its animism, and, at u great distance from At Iribe B witJi its animism. 
All the inEcnening trU>es, of course, also liave it (aoimism being unb 
versa!). There is* ihereforep contittuaus distrlbutinn. This notwithstand' 
ingp we shall not dream of attributing animism in B to animism in A 
or the reverse. As the animism of the inlervenlng tribes patently does not 
affect Ihe argument, llicy may be eliminated, und the distance iictweeii A 
and E shrunk to a neighbourhood; A and B are now conliguous- But our 
stand will remain the same—we shall persist in ascribing the ATiiTnin fii of 
each of the two tribes to Indejiicndent development The geographlcral 
factor^ it will be seen, eountt for naught here. Yel, our position may be 
wrong; for, after all, it is conceivable and iTossible that A acquired ita 
Iielief in spirits from B or the reverse, but nothing will convince us that 
this was actuully the case, short of a minute cumparbon of the detailed 
content ol the belief in A mid probably supplemcnlcd by st leasl on 
inkling of the actual hiatorie process of the transfer. 

Consider, by way of contrast, a Gothic cathedral in A and another in 
a ncighimuring spot, B. us Msumc, in oddiiion, that the observer^ 
though of normal intelligence, la thoroughly ignormit of Europeatl Jiis' 
tory, including the Aoiv and where of Gothic cathedrals, WJial will he 
conclude? Wifliout a momeiii^s hcailation, he will ascribe I be numerouB 
specific similarities to a common history. Nor will he waste hij time prob. 
ing Into the contacts between id and The contiguity of tlie spots being 
thus irrelevant to the argument, we might jusE os well assume that A and 
B arc separated by a great dbtanoc, perhaps continental in acope. Also, 
the intervening region may belhJcUy crowded with Gothic cathedrals or 
be completely devoid of them. This will not alter the eoneZusiom In this 
ease also the inspect ion of fJie similarities suffices to carry conviction: 
lim geographical factor docs not enter at alt. And once more, the conclu¬ 
sion mny be wrong: jl h after all possible, though only barely ramcciv- 
able, ihut the two cathedrals came into being independentZyt but the 
probability of this event is so infinitesimal that no one will consider it 
seriously, unless a compleEe historic demcinslniEion of independent de- 
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vtlopmeiit were produced which, in ihb Case, would hflve to consist of 
A fntl hi$torjc and Krcheoiogic^I record of the Lwo CHthcdruI^ and their 
arcbilecturaj anlecedenu m toco, suppLamented by a mental history of 
the builders, m well astby a eimilor historical archeologicaL and psycho¬ 
logies! rccoiistructiun of the entire intertening region in which, pre- 
sumabivi no links of any sort with either ^ or ^ wouW be discovered. If 
such a denionalration coold he made, the miroele of an jodepiendeiii evo¬ 
lution of Gothic in A and 8 would have to he conceded. There b no argu¬ 
ing with history. Historic evidence, when mobilized in force, is unan- 
swerahle. 

U will, 1 truit, he; understood ihst no such exhaustive investigation as 
is here assumed could actually be carried out anywhere, for lack of data; 
and if it were, the improhahility of independent development in uui in¬ 
stance is so overwhelming that a lurking suspicion would always rcraaln 
that some sort of contact had alter all occurred (perhaps the o^her way 
Hioiuid the world). This example allows that in extreme instances of si mi' 
larily, particularly when a feature h derived and coinples, the verdict for 
diffusion or historie unity is ealegqrical—and unchallengeable. 

These imaginary exampJea teach a naittber of Jessons. In relation to 
aiinjlarities between cultural traits, in tiieir bearing on difTuiion, the 
following propositions will hold^ if the trails are natural or tiasic (psy^ 
chologically prim ary )| Ihc presumption, all ebe being equal, is in 
favour of iiide|}eikdent development; if the traits are derived (presuppos' 
ing a historic background), the preaumptlou, all else being equal, is in 
favour of diH^usion. The same applies to simple traits when compared 
to complex traits (or trait complexes): the simpler the traits, all else 
being equal, the greater wiJI be the presumption in favour of independ¬ 
ent development. In our examples we look extreme cases where the in* 
speciion of simllariticff sulEced to induce a conclusion. Here then geo- 
psphical factors need not enter. Iti tlm vast majority of actual instances 
Ihc situation is not so simple; no dehnitive judgment con be reached on 
the basis of the similarities alone. Then the geographical factor must be 
taken into accouuL In the ahcence of historic evidence, and all else being 
equal, preiimity^ ease of communication or knowledge of its actuaJity, 
favour diffusion; ncmotcness, difficulty of coimnUnicaLiou or absence of 
evidence of it, favour independent development. In many instances, ibe 
resulting conclusion will remain in terms of probability. Then recourse 
must he taken to historie evidence. If it con be producedx the case a 
clinched; there ia no more problera. 


Chapter XXIX 

THE SPREAD OF CULTURE (Continued) 

Culture Areas in Nortli America 

Aft interesting phase of distriLMition and diltuaion is revealed in the 
eutiur^rea concepl m developed and used particularly by American 
students, ft was ohserved, in the first place on museum spceimcns ar¬ 
ranged for ezhibilion in a museum, that these objecU fell into groups by 
means of which certain geograpliical areas could be charaeterixed. What 
was true of the objects held alto for the art of which some of these 
objects were the material carriers. Later the idea was extended to tJie 
non-metcrial aspects of culture, with eqiiul success. When tlie cultures 
of the North American Indians were re examined and recloHificd from 
this point of view, the result was a divtsion of the cojitincni into nine 
culture-areas, each characterized hy a complex of traits. Tliese areas were 
designated as: (IJ EsJtitno or Arctic. (2) MacKenrie. (3) North Pacific, 
or Nortliwest Coast, {4) Plateau, (5) Plains, (6) Eoslem Woodland, 
(7) Southeast (of CulfJ, (S> Southwest, (9) California. 

Wc need not go here into a complete characierbation of each one of 
these areas;» but Jet us Citaniuie two, hy way of iliustration: the North 
Pacific and the Plains, as given by WiasJer (with slight changes). Most 
typical of the Coast culture are the TIingit, Haida, and Talmsbian (c/. 
the shetches of their culture in the di/Ferent sections of this book). Here 
we find the following traits: seia food most important, supplemented by 
mainland hunting, and large use of berries; staple food eonsats of dried 
fish (especially salmon), eJams, and berries; cooking in boxes and 
baskets, hoi stones being thrown into the water to heat ii; large rectangu¬ 
lar houses of cedar planks placed on end, with gabled loofs, carved posts 
and totem-poles; travel mostly hy water in large sea-going dugout canoes 
(occasional sails); no pottery or stone vemels (except ntorlars) I'cheoker 
baskets (excellent twine hssketa only among Tttngii), no coil haskels; 
plenty of cedar-bark mats and soft bags; elaborately woven blanket of 
aofl cedar bark and goal hair (s Chilkat [TtingiiJ specialty); rather 

' A lleliiJed etiUDici'ailon sf tho eullnnf UaiU of the ifeu will be found in Viotler, 
Tht Atnaitm indtan, p|i, 206-227. 
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scanly cldtlilng. pf !ikin+ arid a widr baAk«4 li&l funlqo* w ihe 

i^dnlincnt) i occasional Fikin moccaaifis and loggings [tahcr^vlsi; |«:l 
bare) I bou-^ clijb^ attd peculiar daggcrt no Jance^ slat., rodT and skin 
armour^ wooden helmets, no shields: chapped s^onc lools rare, bul nepb' 
rite or greenstone used; some work in copper (probaldy hoirowed from 
Whiles)^ tio smelting of orej wuodwork highly developed» splitting and 
dressing of planks, peculiar bending of sides of bo.iceSf |oiiimg by eoti- 
cealffd atiti’hes,^ carving technique high; remarkable decorative art^ seani- 
realistac with marked conventional leaturea on carved toteni^poleSg house- 
posts, memorial columns, and other objects; when applied to flat siirfaces 
unique dissection of animal forms; some geometric art on bashets^ 
realistic tendency in woven blankets: two tribal moieties ffour^ among 
Tsamshlanlr with exogamy aiad maternal descent; chiefo, noblesp com¬ 
mon people, slaves: t.hc potlalch and cuppers; religious societies cen¬ 
tring about guard ion-spirit iultiatiou; Raven legends. Tlic frabca farther 
south, such as the Kwokluil, Coast SalisItT Nootka, show most of the 
above traits in aberrant or attenuated form, and lack some of the traits. 
Compare watli thia the tmit complex of the PlaJiiEi. 7‘he more typical 
tril>» here, aceurdlng lo Wiosler, are the AssanJbom, Arapaho^ Blackfoot, 
Cbe}‘ennr, Coinanche, Crqw% Cros Ventre, Kiowa, Kaow'a-Apache^ Sarsi^ 
and Teton-Dukota^ They are dislingui-dicd by the following traits: De¬ 
pendence of food!, eJoUiiiig^ tents, etc^ upon the huiTalo+ roots and 
berries used sparsely: no fishing or agriculture; the iipi, movable tent; 
UfanKporlatlon only by land^ with dog and trtvois (horse for travois and 
riding, after conioct with Whitefi] ' no pottery^ basketry^ or true w'eav- 
ing: special bead technique; high development of skin-work; spedal 
rawhide worn (partleche, cylindrical bag^ etc,} ; circular shleldi wood-, 
stone-f and bone-work weakly developed; gromclrka] art with weakly 
developed aymboLism; s€H:ial organization on family and lartd; 

camp circle; men^s societies; sweat-house; scalp dances. On the eastern, 
weslerm and tiortheostein borders of these central tribes other tribes are 
located which sliare with the former all of their most typical traits but 
also have some traits Uie central tribes lack most of whieb can be identi¬ 
fied as typical of one or another of the ndjoivng culture-areas. 

Similar characterizations can be made of the other culture-areas of 
North America. 

From the standpoint of di^usion the culture-area concept, os here apn 
plied, presents a number of poiots of interest. Eadi trait in die above lists 
must he conceived as baling spread by d iff us ion to all the iribew of the 
culture-area, or, more accurately, to all the tribes dial have it ffor* as 
noted beforeT not ail the traits of a trait complex are found in oLi the 
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Iribes of a culture arir^). ^Tellicr such a trail origluflUtd in one of the 
more typical or in one of the less ly|>ical onefl, or even in a tribe 

ouUide the culture ar^ (as |j,c horse in the Plains and, perhaps, copper 
lechiiiqift on the Coast)* can hut seldom he ascertained; but of whatever 
origiti. the trail must have travelled from tribe to trihe. To assume that 
such a trail originated more than oikc^ indepeiMfently, wilJiin a closely 
hiiiE group of geographically conliguoug tribes^, would be argoiug against 
all probability^ hroiti thii standpoint, then, a euliure-area comprises a 
complex of trails earh of which* at one time or Hnolherr spread from tribe 
to tribe within the area. 

h will be ob^n ed dial so far we have dealt with culture srea^ from 
the ouisido. as it were* as a statistician mighl do; our characlerizalion 
was an enumeration of objective trails. Bui there b also an inner side 
In die picture, a psychological one. The objective dcscripiton of traits 
gives merely a jslatic view* it preseols a culture as if it had stopped in 
ils tracks. The psychological view mok^ die picture dynamic; llie cul¬ 
ture moV'S againt it comes to life. Now* as must have liecome apparent 
from prceediog discussions, ihis psychological side consists of 'oieau^ 
mgs' which include the interrelations of the trails comprised in the cub 
lure complejt. Through their functions the social uniLs—rsmilies, clans* 
pKratries^—become tied up with reLigion, mytha, ritual^ economic ideas. 
The art, in its symbols^ becomes saturated^ a* in the Coast tribes, with 
most of the ollter traits of the tribal culture^ The potlatch is not merely a 
phase of economy; it artieiilales with society, etiquette, ritual, legal idea*, 
/Vnd *0 on, with the rest. It is die same in the Plain* and in die other 
culture-areas. In this way the culture of un area becomes a whole of inter¬ 
locking and interacting part*. 

On a map of euliure-fireas the IJ near outline* are llicir boundaries— 
beyond are other culture^areas. Hero the thoughtful student is prompled 
to a*k: What eills an area aliort with such seeming ahruptiie**? What 
fcect>5 it from spreading beyond die boundary? The answer ia that it is 
not cut off thus abruptly and doc* spread beyond, to a degree. The 
Iribes at the boundaries are marginal tribes comprised m eultural dis- 
I riels distinguished as margiital areas. A margins] area, then, is charac- 
Kerized by a eullurc complex which combines iraita of iwo or more ad^ 
joining culture-areas. Thus tho W^ind River SboshonI and some of the 
htc are marginal to the Plains and Plateau; the Plain* Ojihway and 
Plains Cree, to die Plains and Woodlands; ibe western Shuswap* tO" 
gelher with the Carrier, Chilcotin* and Lillooet^ to the Plateau and Norlh- 
WMi; the Tuhltan* (o the NorthwcBt and Plaleaiu Similarly, the Eskimo 
tribes adjoinuig ihc TIingft in the Wesi and those adjoining the castejn 
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Algonquin in the EasU nm marginal!—the former to llie Northwefll* thfr 
latter to ihe Woodlands, 

In connexion with tho ttiarginal areas, the dtHlmelion between the 
objective and the psycho logical approach becomes especially Aigniheanl. 
The.areas arc truly marginal only from the objective nnglet in so far 
as they coroprise traits which are indlgenoua in or typical oJ two or more 
other areas, Faychologically, on the other handt a marginal area is a 
culture-area like any oilier, comprising, as it does* a more or less inte¬ 
grated complex of eullural traits. 

The presence of marginal areas also brings home the fact that there 
LB a certain artihcifllity lu the choice and delimitation of culture-areas. 
After all, these areas represent but one of severoil possible and even sig- 
nifirant groupings. As i bad occaBion to point out before, moreover, 
ervery culture-area is itself a part of a still wider geographic-hietorical 
complex, (lerhaps continental in scope. 

The Seneca, Omahn, or Tlingit, while on the one hand representiit| 
the W oodland, Plains, and Pacific Coast areas^ have also certain traits in 
common—some posilrvcT some negative—which stamp these tribes ss 
American. As such they can be distinguisliCff from any group of African 
or Melanesian tribes. And further^ within ft culture-area we discern 
the more minute difTeieulialions into sub-areas—northern and southern 
groups of tribes^ on the Const ; eastern, weslenir central, and village irihes 
In the Plains--and, finally, into individual tribes. As was shown before^ 
the latter differ more or Jess markedly. In the Plnins. for exnrnplet the 
tribea even of a sub-area can be distinguished from each other by the 
symbolism allached to die embroidered, deigns, less easily by the de¬ 
sign:!^ theniBehea^ by the presence or absence of certain societies or the 
details of & ritual, by the number of gente» (if any), or their precise 
functions, etc* In llic perspective of n culture-area these tribal dififerencH 
are negligible, they become minor variations; but in the eyes of the 
tribesmen themseJvee theK differences are anything hut negligible, Tlie 
tribal sense of ^doing things right,^ the ^local patriotism,^ attaches itself 
precisely [o such peculiarities of culture. It must never he forgotten that 
the true unit of cultural life, its locus par excdiencCp is not the culture- 
nrea but the individual tribe. 

It w ill be seen from all this that cuUure-eress do not represent the only, 
nor even an eii^ntiab classification of tribes, but they do embody a 
grouping of tribes based on certain objectively valid facts as well as on 
certain other facts, psychological in nature^ wHicIi are^ perhaps, more 
elusive, and as such, become a convenient acoesaDry in a more aystematic 
study of n larger area+ such as North Amerie*. 
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If this isi fro, ihc qu«tiati9 arise: Why North Aiiierica? Are eulture^ 
areai something peculbr to the northern continent of the New World? 
Certainly not Enles? ciilture-are^ are to be regarded a& a quHtiotiJibk 
idiosyncrasy of American ethnologiiita, they must possess general valid¬ 
ity as a cbsjiificatory coneepl in the study of culture. Jn conformity with 
this, allempis to isolate culture arena have lieen made in other dislncto— 
Soulh America, Africa, Australlm^ If the results to dale are not as definite 
as in North America, thk b to he ascribed to the relalive itnpcrfcclioTi of 
our descriptive knowJedpe (as in Africa and South America)^ or the rela¬ 
tive uniforinily of a continentaJ cullure (as in Au^lralia) which manifesla 
ils^lf in the comparatively weak individuality of the severaL tribal com- 
plestesv" 

Before we leave the cuitnre>arcas, one further circumstance calls for 
explanation. Whnt is it that holds a culture^area together* ample time 
being thus provided during which the various features of a local culture 
can interpenetrate? For* as we have noted* the -culture complex of an 
efea presents the aspect of quasl-organic cohesion. A full answer to this 
question would take MS far; it is moreover, doubtful whether an alto¬ 
gether adequate sn lull on of this problem could be given at this- time. I 
may, Iiowevirrj point to one factor which is eertainiy operating in iJic de¬ 
sired direction. Every local culture^ especially eveiy primitive culture, 
must solve its environmentat problem. To make life possible end reason- 

^ C/. altcmpEfl by Fsllficr Schmidi,. M. J+ {Icnkaviti, tnd F. Cra^ba-er+ 

It should hf ■dd[^d to ihia that only the AtHcta arena of Dr. ara coni' 

parable, al Icaat |n inlsnU lo I bine of North America, wliereaa tba procedum o£ 
SckmJiJE miiJ Graabacf will be kuJid viiSiied bjf c^fiain pfineiplca of Kiscinn and 
giouping which |hw acholuta sbarr U d[ffuiblifaElL 

* Wr do noi apeak of Cullurc-aiEia in ihc modern Wodd, but they tfe ihfttn. 
patenib enough. The aaniE dEtinilEncA% moreover, aa well aft the rrhilivil v ob»rrved 
m tbr primitive Fietd, are fouml here alaa. The national 9laiEeft+ FraneE, Germinj', Knit- 
land (rvot iiKludmg IreEandl* tEaly* clearly nnalify oa culEure^reaiL Again. Sweden., 
Norway, ojid DenEmrl^ each a culture-area frora one angle^ coji alfto be combiUEd 
into a Scandinivian culEiire-areSr to whkb Finland may be added ai fioracwhal 
inori-mfll. i^iEnllajly, GermaUr and thf new Austria fpost'Warl form a fairly well- 
chiraEleriaEd rulture-area. Swlticriaiid, a niarited culturc^area on itft 4 wn aorOUnu 
ift jrel nuu-giiiaJ t^ C^many* France, and Iloly. Theeouniriea of Ebe ConlincnE may 
he Eombined iitio a cullure-orra wbeu contraaled with EngJ aivd, and I be Continent 
ptui England in|q a fttHI wider eultiire-area when jnatapoftrd Eo tbr UniE-od SuUOf. 
Earb one nf iHcae gronpinga ts, in port, realiitic and objcclive:, in V3 far aa baaed on 
ennain ohjeelively vjdid fac-le; in pan. aeoin, tbeae groupinga are aubjEcEtre, in ao 
far as the cbolce of a partioular grouping ii dependent m|wh iha interest of the 
aludeni and the direction of bia teaearcb. The ailuation h the saifle, it will be seen, 
aa we fuund it to be in ibe piimilive beld. If ibcre li a difetrlice: il beara not ua Ebe 
ibeorelical raUdit; but on the bemist^ value of the culture-area concepi in lli^e twq 
fudda^ Tbia dlffcredice bet in tbe more marked individnality of local eulliirni (oi 
ateoa^ in ibe prin^pilve world. 
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aLIy secure, a working JtiMia he ei^ablished with t!se available 

features of the physical utvironrnen L Til is is accomplklied pri marily 
hy the material equipment sni the aiEendaot economic pursuits, ^'ol that 
the enviromueni forces a parUcutar lecKnique and eonuoiny upon a tribe 
(or tribal conaplex)—-far from it! To oJmoBi any environ men L a variety 
of adjustments niighl he made.'* The point is: one adjustment ij niade^ 
and having occurred, pers^Es, The agrtculliiral complex of tlic Iroquois, 
liie hiiffalo complex of the Plains, Uic fishing and woodwork complex of 
tfie jNorlh Pacific Coast, what might be called the Arctic complex of iJie 
Lj^kiico, rcprcsenl such adjustmeuts. With this Eechoicai and economic 
base^ the other aspects of euliurc^-sociair artistic, religious, ceremonial 
—^articulntc more or less clo$ely+ All sorts of associations, uilerpcnetra' 
tioiifl, symbolixaiions, lake place. The culture is welded into a sem^ 
blance of uniEy* A narked dislocation of one as|>ect would now^ Uireaten 
B gencrnl disruptiun of the culture. This puts a premium on die preserva¬ 
tion of the sfniui quo, What happens then h this—a local culEure (or die 
culture of an area) is ojichored to its physical enviroQtiient; die anchor 
is die techuD-ccoiiurine equipment and procedure; the other aspects of 
the culture cnstallbfc around this anchor. 

As I have just JCmarted, this explanation w far from eomplete, nor 
will it fit all cases equally well. The more drastic tlu:r environmental solu. 
tion—as in (he Arctic or in the Pluins, for example — the better will our 
scheme correspotidl to the concrete situatioji. At any rale, it helps us some¬ 
what to understand an otherwise puzxling slate of affairs. So Id it suf¬ 
fice, for the present. 

How Cultural Traits Travel 

W'hen contact and tonimimicaUon ore eatablished between two or more 
tribes, there is no holding die process of diffusion. So Graelmer, the 
diiruaioftist, once expressed it: where one trait gora, others will follow. 

In the light of culture historVt envisaged by Graebner, any other view 
seemed absurd. Now it is, of course, (rue lhal between two cultures in 
contact cultural features will spread until, m extreme co.^, a cornplerc 
transfer of a culture, or identification of the two cultures, nmy come 
bLduI. We know, for example, that the Saliab Bello Goola, whose culture 
once belonged to the Ploleau type, have become ihoroughty permeated 
witJi ihc dements of the Coast culture of the North w^t. Again, the Adja^ 
pa^ican Navajo and Apache have undergone n similar process of accul- 
turntion to die Soulhw'C5t+ E)cth of these iusiariccs arci howevcf, quite 
p 454. 
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0xli:^iiCi Tile BelJji Gooln^ ejh wcJl. as die' Navajo ajid Apaiuh-en having Itft 
their origiiiaJ home and cnvLrooraeiil, uefe confronted with die problem 
of adjusimcnt to a cnvlrofjineot, nod while tinia eogoged^ suecunibed 
to the overwhetming JoHiJcrbce of well-establialicd loCaJ patteffis. WliaE 
fiiKi here a doeajr of cultuies. lorn away from their aceustoraed 
mooringi and iJI-fiUi^d to ayrvive in Eheir new surroundingSp and a aub- 
alituEioii of die dominaui local eultnrea. Such is fref]uirntly die feEc of 
immigratic cultures and peoples, in primitive as well aa mcHJeni con- 
diiioiis^ 

The process of cultural diffusion Uetwwn two locally ahached and 
Qomially developing culturca repeals very djffereul aspects. Let ua het^ 
call to rnind whal happens in marginal areas, A marginal areo^ aj wc 
sawv coin|iriaes some of the Iraits of, Id uh say, two areas to which it is 
margiTial. Some of the traits, not alL Some traits of the udjoining areas 
spread to the morglnal area, others do not. PaBsing from areas to tribes, 
we find a ahollar situation^ The TIingit have not become identified with 
the Fahltant nor the latter with the former^ but the Tahltan took over 
some features of Tlingit social organizatiDn^ while the Tlingit learned 
tl>eir basketry technique from the Tahltan. The umtcmal descent and in¬ 
heritance of the iiordiem Coast tribes have influenced the KwakiutI, 
wltcrcas the rellginiis societies of the latter have at least moulded the so¬ 
cieties of die more northern tribes 5oitie of the eastern Algonquin tribes 
in~contact with the Iroquois have pi^-tialiy adopted the BocjO-poJitieal 
organisation of their politically-minded neighbours, but they have not 
taki-n over their long-houses nor many anodier^ Abstractly speakings 
equally available feature. 

A true picture of traitHdllFuiglon is secured wheji^ instead of taking 
culture^areas or individual tribes as our starLmg-poinl^ we turn to the 
traits iherEit^Jves its units of investigation. The distribution of single 
traits has been frequently plotted by student^. A booh like WiaslerV Tht 
American hidian^ for exomptu, contains a number of map^ of ihia kind, 
showing the disEribution in the two Americas of kinds of food, types of 
clothing, animal transport^ varielies of canoe^ types of basketry or pot¬ 
tery, clans and genles^ etc^ Ibc African monographs of FrolM^iiius and 
the various articles hy Ankcrmann contain similar maps dealing with 
Africa. In cotnpariiig such distrihution maps of one conlinent wc find 
the distributionH of some traits more or less comparahLev of others^ 
somewhat overlapping, of still others^ akogether distincL The total result 
of the eoniparison is to the cfFocl that each trait has its own disirihutiom 
Wh™ w't eiamiue n culture trait as enmeshed in an area or tribal culture, 
its individuality is marred by the numerous functionalp symbolic, and 
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Auch like aisocmtiDns into which it enten with other iralts of a. locaj 
culture. When it eomei to ua veil mg, Jioweverp the indt vidua Jity of a trait 
h restored. Nor need it oecMoii aurplac that this should be so* 

What takes pl|ice in audi eases luay be aetounted far by two rea&cms. 
The cohcaion of u loeal culture is constituted by the functional rclatioua 
of itfl trails. This is a purely psychological matter, a system of meanings. 
These meaningSp intellectual in part but heavily weighted with emodoUi 
are valid only for those of whose ej[periencei they ore partt ^d who 
therefore can understand them. Thia do« not apply to an outsider. To 
him the culture will have no'tneaning, or lu rneaoinga will be ffat, de^ 
emutionalixod; or he mighti at be?!,, attach a neW' meaning to it. The 
cohenion expressed in diit original meanings docs not exist for hlnit hut 
merely an objective conglomerate of traits. To those who participate in 
a etiUure the loss of n trait, such as occurs under conditions of subJeC’ 
tian or forced acculturation^ leaves a gaping void, and the void aches 
like an amputated limb witJi a paJn projected by the ntm emtres into 
what Seems the missing part. An outsider eon Eakc or leave any part of a 
strange culture without experiencing any cmolional disturbance. Under 
conditions of ddfusion, then, cultural cohesion lap^, and the separate 
traits, disengaged from the local complex, are thenceforth free to follow 
their individual fates $js travellers in foreign parts. 

And now note this! The condilions of borrowing and diJfusion are not 
the same for all traila. Most readily taken te something that is lying loose, 
can he easily acquired^ amf adopted without causing dislocation or dis¬ 
ruption in the redpicot medium. Thus minor social customs will Eravel 
more readily than a social system, individual myths or incidents more 
readily tlian a mythological scheme,* objects more readily than techr 
niquQ, nialerial things more readily than sEandards or ideas. Things 
and processes that can be handled or observed will spread more readily 
than traits that will be understood, implying, for example, a knowledge 
of the language. Thus^ rituals or dancc5 will travel more readily than 
ritualistic concepts^ lyznhola more readily than symbolic meanings. 

h will now be understood why cultural features which in their local 
homes develop constraining intimacies amj loyalties, should behavet 

® TF4l ikKmU fW[ be TninandcrstcMHi to meio l llal a more E^neniJ pi El rm miy nert 
be tnore widely diilribnlecl ihui Iti virunU, far this ii prvclldr vliil frequentty 
acculS. Wiiiicf, for eumptr* found ihiE t ronUmD pBltem nadiU^lics the lypa of 
drcM fR [he Pliin*--* pilEcrn eentrina m I be 'coiicept of i two-ikin Rinnenr— 
Whereti VsriAiitt of the paElrm, ttuuah common to several ConligispcH tzibei, are nnt 
as widdy dEKribnlrd. EA point of iht* nilure » URilernlood wben te^led by 
pcrioniJ bi^pecEJoil, in ihi* cas« of tbs reproductiou inid dila^inu of girmenll in 
Wisolcr's Tlilni Cwtume** ifnrhropofofiVdf Fapm, American MuMum of Natural 
wL XVJT, pp. 41-aL) 
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when IrAVelling, wilh Ihe irres{ionslbitily of detaelimenf* wd diapley in 
tlidr dislribiaions nij eorlfl of IndividueliBnia and pcculbrilies.* 


Tlie Psychology of Diffusion, Adoption, and Assimilation 

When a cullunil trait hnda ita way to s new home what orcure u not 
merely physical transplantation—there is also a psycholugleal aspect 
to the proceas. This applies to tiie positive as well as to the negative 
phase of borrowing or, in other words, to borrowing and tu non' 
borrowing. As between individual and individual, so between tribe and 
tribe, mueh is not taben that could and might be taken. Apart from 
specific instances, this is apparent from the very fad ihsi cultures differ. 
As cultures in general differ, neighbouring cultures, more or less, must 
also differ. We know from esperlence that tliey do. Now neighbours are 
by and large familiar with each other's cultural equipment; and, of 

♦If (he pulwulsrinlion of eallttro] fealure*. TO diffiuion, ii la be reesrdH u a 
generif uajt af mlturr, il ihonlJ ipprjf to iflOcfrm And bo it dooi, con- 

ftpkijwtffly, oi'ccjj rcf<*i Eo [he mAckm Western world aw ■ oniL wilb 

gDoft rtflson. In ttliiii7 wiy^ Q«;idimlAl culture Iubb bwume unc. Onlrjil Btilui of ihc 

ivnWr, pmjAmfzc rnonofi*tfif„ Inrhoubcicil odvince ]«d hj iciciieft 

*^*^^***'^*^ induitrtaj rtpjl^ Ijiil, urbaUn^tion, educjtliail univmal HPd bhuIat^ 
■^nJ hyj^jrPC looted in Kcdieine and biclEnolai^, rplp[d cnaMi.‘jp*EEofi nf woiiiEn^ 

arc somf? «| the train romitwn to the Wevicm world Oo *0 IoeI ■ pEaicitu 
of calEurr', diEuAion tnight be ccnweired oa a whoIcMJe prDCi! 3 «, ThiA, however, if 

M iii«atiH the cfK-. Whi]e KieitEiBc IifIa, wherever diucoyrfeiit seera to Aprutl 
With |r*>a[ jpe*3 ^nd Jocilily, techr»lo£ja)l invenilonB do poE ErmI quite w liil, un- 
Icaa tlicr Jiuppen m eunoliiyic a nulEer of geaexoi interest, Buch ■« radio or iha 
lulomolfile. ftltije wme Wka and Buthon hive bt^Ofoe itilenulionaiwi, oEhera— 
nut nt^cBMnly jnlrrior Fn 4]uality or Bi^iEeaneB—remain raure or loeallzed, 
iHtiona ly or linguislkfll^ Whtk the Weat oi a pnii hoi dwed ll* doon upon 
jnhticai auEocracyt Ehe Variclief of drmocratjc rule ife many, por dio they leeiq in 
^readily <Nitumun^ible,Irom tuilhn to notion. The cultuxal individuaJiuq uf ihc 
l^nEinruE painfuIlT alow headway in Eti«land and I lie Uttilftl Slaira, whiJe the 

^io-poi|| jcaJ indivridualiBm of Eniilind aeenia cntreneheHl—in England, Fu lit tea, 
laWp iJid [he pnliipcD-le^J iBpeeta of economy are aatiunoi malEera, put do [hey 
•pread fhryund naEroniJ rrutiEreriv unl«» a delihcraEe eEun u made by uulaiden; la 
learn how the Gennan* are doinj|t it' or 'Iww the AmcficanB ore doing it/ ThuuEb 
ID .urE>^aiL actureel of .AEnericin culture are, bltturicoJIy apefikipgp, not bo dutanlt 
we oJbo bnr of lie mure r«en[ 'Araerieanqallun^ of eeitnin fapeeU of European 
cuJEuxe (thinlt of ah™, coehtfSk and jwalG aad of the inEematienaJizatiupi uf 
. oEhw upecEf ul oJi A^ciirrn etihpre, ThiB nolwitbtajjdJeg. the disermiPa 
me Jer in foreign Jandi, ot eren kb Jumb hrolker, find* antpEc Mcoainp to Otpeii- 

■ Mpek of diEercpce, ul BlranEetbeea, at tirn« Jo the talent uf aeeming ahturdlEy^ 

* BkE^k indueed by lhc numereiji Icttol cuHtpim. UBage», aEtiludea, which eliug Eo 
locaJilwB and Ehe very cxiBlcnc^. oi which may ftinain unknown or bui dimly known 
to the nujBEder, uj^Icpb he makta 4 poinl of findin|C OnL 
fp lhc bi(dem world I he aceue for euJlprt Oinlaef b ae| un a grUHl iciJe;. Bul dif¬ 
fusion cunliJiuci to operate pimmeoJ, wilk variilinna in OecaflioiLt faeilily^ and 
ipted. 
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coui^^ th^y borrow! &\m^ dicy abiiSAin from borTowiJii^; tliey l&k^ 
bul not olhm. The borrow jog thco is Bcl^ctive. If Uiis were 
not 50 , cultural diJTercniL-«9 uoulil |>e promptly' Dblilemted. As a iriHtler 
of facU (Jiey persisi alnio^l liidcfiiiiEf^ly. 

SeJcction la borrowing cziniiol be altogejjier casuaL There inusl be 
wme rcasoas. A tlimgf eustom^ iJea^ is aol Lakea bet^atise it Le not needed+ 
or beeau:&e it Is Eot liked; or lE may be both liked and needed, but still 
is not laken because people prefer to leave good enough aloac—even 
though good eiioiigir may not be so good—rather than take the risk of 
subb^tiKutjng or eddiiig iioi^iethlng that might prove bcUer but at the cost 
of certain dLsIof ations in citjsiom—the breaking of habits—whkii, 
such^ are resented and re^isEed as sometJiJng evib or aE besh as a burden. 

Finally, wIiaE jicople do take, lliey may cherish as foreign, or they 
might grow aecu^tonied to It and accept it as a inaEEcr-obfact^ or they 
migbl aiakc It Ueir own' and forget the very fact that it was fojeign once- 

Tfie psychology' of borrow ingi it would seem, deserves some word$ 
of eommeuE. 

Borrowing of Trai^ in o Uniform Oiiiwtal Medium. IMicu the cultural 
highway runs on one lei'el, borrowing proceeds smoothly. Under such 
conditions, il might not result in anything exciting^ but unencumherod, 
it will go on almost indefinitely. Thus hi primitive Australia, the old 
autiiors tell I4S, theti* c^ci^tod cerEaiii more or Ics^ periodic bartering con¬ 
claves iji which mimy tribes participaled. On these occasioriSr while 
local products were being exchanged, the aid men would pick up new 
rituals, songs, ceremonial designs, and intfoduce them to their own 
tribes. Backed by the aiiUiority pf their sponsors, these Innovatiorks would 
easily iind their place in the local cultural equipment. Similarly in 
Africa, where markets constituEc one of tIjiC ancient bi^rrns of tribal and 
Inler-lribBl contact. .Ajd&d by the temporary intimqey of economic tx- 
chonge!?, rustoim ami objecta would meet and become disseminated over 
considerable areas. This also happened at the frequent town fairs which 
rose into prominence in Mediaeval Europe of the ninth and laitli ceti- 
lurles. It is hcrus-so students of ihc period tell ns^hat we must look 
for the impetiis to reintroduce a tmiform coinage. This is interesting, 
for wha! we here olwerve is the emergence of n new feature, the stage 
for which wa* set by inter-group contacts. The credit for stressing this 
principle in its applicaEion lo primitive conditions belongs to Riven, 
and a striking iIluslration is provided by AusiraJia, where the tribal old 
men found II necessary lo readjust, with what seerms obvious deliberation, 
the msrriagenhle classes of ccrlBin tribes to meet the emergency of Inter-^ 
tribal marriages. 
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Ab we saw before, ij would be diJEcult to npJaia the relative uoi* 
formity of euUure over wide geographical areas except by the assump- 
tiDu of waves of diffiisioa of particuJar cuBtojos and objects. And to this 
w^e may now confidently add the further usnirtpljon that the progress 
of BiJcJi a wave b^ame the sniuolKer llie greater t)ie prc-existjng uni' 
fnrmity of the local cultures achieved hy the deposila from previous 
waves of diffusion, h is thus that the [ndlan cuJturea of tlio North Amerb 
can Plains were welded, in a few centuries, into a PJaliis area of remark' 
shk cultural uniformity, Siinilarty, in modern times: When Bismgrek, 
at the close of the FraReo-Pfussian War. proclaimed die German KiapJre, 
a series of waves of dilTusion was initialed os e result of which o thick 
lay^ of cultural uniforjuity was promptly Buperimposed upon the local 
jndividuatilicB of the prO'CsistiRg states. What I have in wind here is 
not particularly diose changes in the direction of unilicalion brought 
about by the official acts of imperial legislalion and administration, but ' 
rather those less overt or conspicuous processes of percolation of objects 
and cusloms made possible by the partial lifting of the political, ecu- 
noinic, and legni boundaries of the separale stales. 

Rapid Digiuion S'km a Tttut Fitts a Need or Fils a Mood. Local 
receptivity in die face of a new culture Ira it varies greatly. Also, it may 
depend on a variety of conditions, not necessarily local in character. 
Here the Plains Indians furnish another striking illustration, fn pre- 
Columbian days, tiicsc IndianE were already bulTalo-hunlers. Tliough 
successful in thi.s pureuil, they were hajidicapped by the hel|dessness, in 
allark or escape, of the pedestrian when confronled witli a powerful and 
sjwedy animal. Then die horse came, introduced, as we know, by die 
Spaniards, in the sixleenlh century. When the horse made its appearance 
among Indian tribes, it aroused great wonder went and even awe. They 
did not quite know nhat to make of jL According lo a Puwoee tradition, 
their tribal ancestors nnsLooli a mule ridden by a mao for a single oniDial 
and shot nt iL When die man fell, they captured the mule. W'heji the 
Aztecs of Mexico first saw the mounted men of Cortes, they were greatly 
perturbed, and did not fail to fall into n similar error. The Dakota of the 
Plains called the horse sualta ivekan, ‘mysterious dog.* The identification 
with the dog was no doubt due to Uie Use of the hunte in transportation, 
which linked it to tiie dog pulling the travoio. Before long the horse, 
having spread through the Plnins in the sixteenlh mud seventeenth cenlu- 
rie^ actually took the place of the dog in this latter capacity', while two 
itpt poles w'ere Bubsiiiuied for the lighter po|^ of the dog travois. Thus 
transfomicd, the travois, oCfourae. proved a far superior method of trans¬ 
port. The greatest addition to PJaina culture, however, was contributed 
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by ibe hor«r as a mount. This little short rtf a revolution. Armed, as 
before, with bow and arrow, and mounlodt the now buffalo-bun ter proved 
IncomparabLy superior lo bis pedestrlnn ancestr^t, as he coufd now fear¬ 
lessly approach the buffalo. At dose quarters his weapon was not in¬ 
ferior to a hre^arm^ at feasi not until the advent of the repealing riBe. 
Tile efiiianced iuccess of the chase may have had something to do with 
the nhandoiiment of agriculture by some of the eastern Plains tribes which 
aeemff to hsvc occurred about this time [sithough we ore not quite cer^ 
tain about this). Hordes iHxaine the priced possesaiou of the Plain* In- 
dUtiSv the stealing of JiortK^ a favourite pursuit, propped up by a moral 
standard stilted to the m'casion. Military tactics iinderwenl a radical trani- 
formattnn. ft now lieeanu? po-islbLc to count coup on an enemy (acme of 
valour!) with all the old bravery' but with a for better chance of getting 
away. By increasing the speed and frequency of inler-tribnl communica¬ 
tion, Anally, ihe horse contributed to the dissemination of Plains culture 
traits, ihus fnnclioning as an imporlant dynamic faLEor in the forging of 
the cullural unily of an area. 

The rapid spread of an entire complex of assoeialed iraira is illustrated 
by ihe so-called Ghost-Dance rdigiarks of the American fndlans, which 
we had occasion to review before^ if from anotlier angle. Messianic ideas 
had nol been unknown among the Indians of South and North America 
in the sixteenth, sevenlectith. and eighteenth centuries; but the Ghost 
Dance of the western iribca of ihe northern continent belongs to the 
nineteenth century. This Dance, a* we saw, was very unirurm in ils con¬ 
tent wilhouE excluding irihal variaEions. Wlmlhcr we examine the mes¬ 
sages of SmobalJa^ Taviho^ or Wovoka, or the customs introduced by 
thenu the mood la die some: on the mixed barkground of deapondency 
and hope arises the miilcnnial prophecy o( the return of the buffalo, ibe 
going of die White man, accompanied by eerlain etfiical doclrines of 
nuirked puritanliral flavour; diere are miracles, cures^ dances, peyote- 
drinkings vlaiuna. The spread of those doctrines and prartires from tribe 
to tribe proceeded wllh the impetuosity of a conflagration, ^or did the 
proccBS aubsido with the century. By l9Jfl many of the Plains tribes bad 
adopted the Dance. In 1912 the Crow took It up; in 1914, the lies of the 
PlaEcatj and the Woodland Mcnomlne. tn 191tk the various tribes of 
Oklahuma whom the Dance had formerly pssaed byt began to not peyote; 
and by 1919, the wesJem Shoshone took it up. 

e have here a atriking example of how a eomiriion psychic disposi- 
lion, or mood, coupled with similar sociologicii] conditions, will favour 
the rapid spread of a trait or irail complex. 

The tendency to ab^rb tn entire trait complex—not the entire oib 
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ture, be it no1ed« but a tight clump of functiotially knfl traits—k iHu*. 
traied by the hfatory of what Wissler called the ‘make culture complex.’ 
Among the agriculturaJ tribes of North America this complex k ea- 
sentially similar; The fundanienUil concept is the propagation of maize 
hhich embraces the related processes of preparing the stiil, planting the 
gram, protecting the crop, gathering the car*, and preserving the seed. 
Each of these k a fixed procedure nod must be followed iti a dehnita 
order. The food.producUim processes ve numerous: maitt was eaten 
green, hulled, and ground, with various forms of each. Mixed dkhes of 
mnke with beans, squash, or meat were prepared according to dehniie 
recipes. Numerous religious ceremonies and social observances [were] 
definitely uss^iated with maize.’ ’ The presence of such a complex in a 
senes of contiguous tribes presents an unmistakable picture of diifuBion, 
even though we moy he ignorant, as in this case, of the chronology and 
other particulars of Uie process of spread, ft should also be noted that, 
religious features ajwrt, there was no question here of meanings or in¬ 
terpretations. What we have is a large series of objects and procedures 
associated in a technoJogicaJ whole. When discovering such a complex 
among ita neighbours, an ngriculluraJ tribe, or one merely ready for ag¬ 
riculture, seizes upon it—and it takes it a» it finds it. The case becomes 
even more suggestive when we remember (witli W'issler) that the White 
American farmer, finding himself in the same situation, took over, object 
by object and procesa by process, the entire maize complex, as he dis¬ 
covered it among the Indians, The social and religious elements of the 
Indian setting, on the oilier hand, could not be fitted into the cultural 
background of the Whites; although even here there was one feature, the 
husking-hec of the old farmers, which liad an Indian parallel, 

W hat happened when maize Was brought to Europe is something quite 
different. Rapidly it spread on the continent and beyond, as far as rhina , 
Together with manioc (from South America) and the common bean, 
maize was also ini rod Meed in Negro Africa, where it soon became quasi- 
inti igenu us and economically important. Rut in all thise instances what 
reach^ Europe, Asia, and Africa was the maize plant isolated from its 
Junctional complex. It was token ns such, and its cultivation was Jiued 
into the prevailing local patterns. 

Afigraiion and Culture. Wlien culture travels together with its carriets 
in die case of migration, that is, whether In the form of military in- « 
vosion or otherwise ih^ range of cultural diffusion may become enor¬ 
mous. The direction of spread may vary: it may proceed from the reai- 

TQwjf 'Aborkmal AW Cnliurc u a Typictl CuJture^smpkx,' Amer. 
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dtnts io the migrants, or from the laiier to Uie former, or it m&y lake 
both directions. 

Jn the case of the White Americiiii farmers cited above, the invader$^ 
with their higher culture, military' ponver, and siipeyriur niimbcrs, swept 
ever)'thing before llieiu. Tlio fisdiaiM were uunj'hiiatedr absorbed^ or re¬ 
duced to a precarious existence in a culturaZ No Land* Jn the 

cAfie of utaize^ultivalioni however, the While farmers were confronted 
witli an unfamiliar lafth. Among the Indians tiiey found n cultivation 
conipleKj adju^L^ to the physical environment, technically rather simple, 
and thoroughly elajioroted in ail essential particulRrs. As we saw, the 
farimfrs touk over the complex practieally entire. 

Two otltcr Instances, wlUiiii the range of Indinn cultures, have been 
- noted before* The SoLish inuuigrants in the Northwest [Bella Coola) 
and the Athapascan ones in tlie Southwest (Navajo and Apache), kept 
thu languages of their homedjuids, hut succumbed culturally to the in- 
Oucnceof thdir boats and rteighbaur?, Tliis process wai^t^ thoroughgoing 
that their original cultures were almost totally obliterated. 

Under other conditions mjgranEs hove been know^n to preserve their 
original culture iodehuiiely. This is cxempUBcd hy Madagascar. The 
population here conraliia some Negroid eJcmcntit, as among the Vnzimba 
and Sakalava. Students of the region, however, hesitole to ally these with 
the African Negroea, while some incline to the theory of a Melanesian 
derivation. Certain il is that the main contingenbof llie papulatian aa well 
as the entire enst of the culture, including language, arc Malay, traceable 
to the migration of the Hova tribe?, mainly from Java, which occurred 
some time during the early centuries of the Christian era. Later, perhaps 
since the sjjcth century, small groups of Arabic and Indian "mvadcra" 
repeatedly reached the island. Tliesc came to constitute the ruling class, 
but the culture of the common people remained Malpy. 

Tlie linking cultural gulf between Madagascar and the African main¬ 
land must be primarily aiscribed to the Malay invasion but, perhaps, also 
to die forbidding character of the Mozambique Strnila which rendered 
comiriUnicaEioii wilh Africa exceedingly hazardous. Not only Is Mada- 
gascar uH' African ia culture, but its Malay culture has not, lo any ezEcnt, 
penetrated tlie African continent. The mslancc also sliows how far primi¬ 
tive peoples will navigate and c&rry their culture--on Occasion. 

The outstanding example of a complete vanishing of an immigrant 
culture is, of course, Lliat of the American Negro- The importalion of 
Ni^ro slavca from Portuguese West Africa to the West ladies became a 
going Concern in the sixteenth century, as soon os the supply of native 
Indian labour (mostly also slaves) began to give out. To ll^e North 
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American contifienl Negro a laves nerc impeded during the aeventeenlb 
*nd eighleenlh ectiiurie? in rvcr increafiing nuniLors. They multipJied, 
interbred—in and om of law—with WhiJea and Indians, until loday they 
conslitule somewhat less than 10 perirent of the popuJalion of the United 
States ftliis includes, of course, all tfioee counted as Negroes, thpt »|| 
aaccrtalnO-ble miiJattiiies}^ l^t'hat became of the African culture of the 
Negro? It vanished, language and alL There may conceivably lemaiH 
some aplinlers of that ancient culture jn the cuftloms and beliefs of the 
aoulhern Negroes but these hardly onalyitabJe survivals are, at best, Jn- 
ilnitcsIniaL The culture of the Negro is that of the White American, In 
this case the dlfruaion of While cojtnre to ihe Negro was more in the 
nalurc of p substitution or transfusion. The rcOsoos for this are apparent, 
Tlw Negroes did not come in a body, as a people, not even os families. 
They came, they were brought, as individual a, tom away from their 
homes, their pont^ all theit social bonda^ In order to persistt culture 
must be eoj-ried by a functioning ^ia] organbm. Lacking this, it finds 
itself in a social vacuum—^and withers. Oije by one, iJie Negroes were 
sucked in by While Americati culture. 

During great tnovements of peoples, when culture is confronted with 
culture, much depends on the vitality of the two cultures at the moment 
of impact and on iJieir relative prestige. 

While engaged in an argument in defence of bis thesis of the possible 
influence of a small body of immigrants nn I heir hosts^ Kiveis somewhere 
remarks that this ipnucnce may become vast if the culture of the immi¬ 
grants seems great and wonderful to those among whom they 6cttle+^ 
TbiH principle may work in either direction. In I he fifth and si nth cenlii^ 
nes, when the hordes of notlhem Europe were hammering at the Homan 
EmpireT the prestige of Home was atllJ enormous. True, RomCr os a 
political power, was dying, whereas the northern harbaHang" were 
awakening to n new life of conquest and progress; but the glamour o! 
cultural superiority wag on ibe side of Rome. With its foiling breath it 
impregnated its conquerors with tweeds of culture which lived oji for 
centuries. The reverse had occurred in the fourth century B.C., when the 
Graeco-Mncedoniiin legions of AleKonder the Great descended upon the 
peoples of western Asia. Wealth and numbers were on the side of Asia, 
with the Persians and Indians^ The genius of Alestnnder, of course, won 
ihc battles of soldiers. This was importantt hut merely os a wedge. The 
greater battle was w'on by Greek civifixation, of which Alexander, disciple 
of Aristotle, was ihe herald. In their time Persia and India had also 
drunk deep at the source of culturev but in that age they had fallen into a 
nit. Their culture, if not moribund, w^as at least dormant. The luminous 
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thoughl and policy of Crctc^ carried by a man-god^ struck ikem like a 
fructifying ray^ and it held Uicni enthralled for a long time to come. In 
Legend and folkdore^ the tnernor)' of this histone episode lingers on 
among these peoples to the present day. 

It will he seen Irom theae c:iajnples that a mere objective enumeraEion 
of culturni Iraits can never furnish a rationale of auch uecurrences: the 
psychological situation determines every tiling. 

Varieties of Adoption and Assimihtioit, Difl^tislon then must not be 
viewed in loo mechanical a way^ as if exposing one oullure to another 
were all that was necessary* Not at all! So>ne traits that might be bof' 
rowed are left alonei some travel fast, others slowly; some fit almost 
Immediately into their new surroundings, others undergo various trans¬ 
formations before being moulded into the new patterns. This lest point 
requires some further comment 

The relaiioDs of the Chinese to the Mongols;, on the one hand, and 
to the Man]us, on the oEher^ are illuminating in tfiia connexion. Man¬ 
churia, home-land of Manjii and Mongol, lias been called tJie Chinese 
reservoir, from which wave upon wave of alien and semi-alien peoples 
swept into China, and into which Giinese immigration has flown unUl 
modern days. Now, the Mongols are pastoral and migratory. They love 
freedom of movement. In the paM lliey have ngain and again turned 
conquerors on an enormous scale. lS=^eit they did so, conquest to them 
became an art and an end, not a means; they never, it seeius, took the 
tiiTic or the trnuble to do anything with their conquests, Betw^een tliem and 
the settled Chinese, partly sgrirultural, partly urbanized, there always 
existed a stoEe of hostility, smouldering at times, and at limes overt- This 
inconipafibiJity is reffecEed in cullural diffusion. "Mongol borrowings of 
Qiinese cultural elements,' it has been said, "are strongly reminiscent of 
plunder." ■ They take only what they like and use it in their own way. 
Forcenturfes China has been making Mongol clotlia, hala^ boots, saddles; 
but these were always made to Mongol specifications; and Co lliis day 
Mongol attire, though shot through with Chinese features, remains recog^ 
nizably Mongol. And again, Chinese engaged in fronlier aetlvitles in 
Inner Mongolia or we&lem Fenglicn, as traders, merclianta, interpreters, 
artisans, had to pay lor their success by the Gurrender of some Chinese 
characteristics^ in one way or another they hod to "go naEive,' if only to 
the extent of taking a Mongol wife. Even among Mongols who had turned 
to agriculture, the immigrant Chinese farmer never felt safe ahoul the 
future. So he accumulated sheep, cattle, and horses as security* Then, in 
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liOSliliticSi if the pressed by the Chinese ^ere forced 

to move, the semi-Mongoliased Chinese farmer moved with them, for 
his equipment no longer fitted him for residence iu closely settled 

regions. 

The .\[aiiju^ChmeKr relatioii-i look a very difTercii! lurn. Here there 
was no hostiJity^ and ihe balance of eulliiral prcslige was io favour 
of China. The Chinese fronlicrsmati, moving into Manju territory, was 
prepar^xi to occupy a pJare among iho privileged. Even ihoiigh he was 
moving away from China, moreover, his face remained turned towards 
C}'iina> for it was there that he proposed! to capilalize whatev'er siicctss 
or power might eome hia way+ The Manjus themselves are becoiuing 
Chinese, and the Manju language^ moribund since the middle of the 
seventeenth century, when the Mandms were entering China as conquer¬ 
ors, is now rapidly diMappcaring before the Oiinesc. Mongols, on the 
cuntrarVi even when stirroundcd! by Chinese for several generations and 
settled in the Chinese majiiicr, lend to preserve their own language. 

Selective borrowing, in the following iuslances not unaccompanied by 
deliberalion, is illustrated by the way Western industrial capitalism was 
or la being taken up by Ja]>a.n, Soviet flussia, and China. JapaUt having 
resolved upon modemizatioii, has mastered tlje science and technology 
of the West with what flcemcd remarkable facility and success, while 
preserving much of her ancient religion and social customs, which she 
is allowing no Inclination to abandon. Soviet Russia* while following in 
the iootstepa of nid Russia by borrowing from the W'est, is znaliag a very 
dilTerent selection. It la exerting stuj^endous elTorts to acquire the scientifio 
and tecbnical equipment of W^esiern industrialism, while rejecting the 
entire social, economic, and legal system rooted in that industrialf^m. 
The cose of China diRers from both of the pj-ecedlng, but h perhaps 
even more interesting. To pul it bluntly, aiiiia harbours no admiration 
for the slandards and ideals of our civili2alion. Frankly, she prefers her 
own spiritual pasl. And 'the past to which China turns for its ideal of clvi- 
lizatioik, as a modem writer puts it,-—*is neither one of modiaevaliam 
nor one of ovcrsimplibed *'^nalural sljnplicity/^ but one of great spiritual 
richness, creative achievement and elaborate structure, so indubitably 
noble I bat it is not iinreasfirtable to argue a ease attributing the inis- 
fortunes of China to a decline from iia ancient standard, instead of to 
failure to assume an alien standard.^ However this may be. Chins seems 
commiEted to make room for Western technique, after a fashion. It wants 
to use it but it cares little about moEtering it. The results are ci|rioils^ 
The man of technical training is classed as a mechanic- As such^ he is 
regarded as something of a magician: the machine b his professional 
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&ecrel; if if Ib to fundioii right, the mechnnicr^ master of ihii maehini^ mu^t 
be treated with clrrumi^pection. M^hanioe apart^ the Chinese are noJed 
for their knack of making a half cjilapidatesl nmdiiRe turn ihe trick antJ 
get away with it, but they wilj not take care of the niHchine. Thii applies 
to aufornobilcs, as wel l to fad c ries and rnllrnads. MHchincs are per- 
uiilled to run down, and then new onca lake their pJaee. Thus China Is 
using the mediafiJenJ iciols of the Wtit without really adopting thcin or 
earing for I hern or liic technological complex they crprcsenL Even the 
technical lermg, though translated into Chtnesc or taken ever through the 
Japanese, fail lo articulate with the reat of Chinese thnughl. Tt ls dif. 
fieult for foreigners to appreciate’—we are told—diat auch forma ha>e 
a sort of unreality which keeps them pJien from the body of the language, 
and that the processes cl thought iTchind these termii are so alien to the 
language itself that many of I hem cannot be expresL^ed in terms naturally 
evolved from the Janguage, but must be dealt with in a language wilJiiji 
the language.’ ® 

A sad eommeiitary on I he psych ologicaj limits of diiTudoti is presented 
by the disheartening failure of White civilization to either leave primitives 
alone or pull them up to its own leveL The story is told in a hundred 
versions w^herever moderna and primitives have met! the EngliJ^h widi 
the natives of Australiap Americnjis in Canada and the United States widi 
the Indians, Rtissl^na in Siberia wilb the Koryak, Chukchee, Gilyak, and 
others, Europeans and Amerlcaire with the Melanesians end Potyiiesians. 
Apart from the prevailing spirit of selfi^ cjiploitation, the Impun of 
While civilization has meant degeneration and dissolution to ihe primi¬ 
tives. Their standards collapficd, tJieir arts deteriorated, then vanbthed 
altogether; they borrowed mir vices, succumlxd to our diseases; pre¬ 
vented by racial barriers, propped up by prejudice, from being ab- 
sorbed in our civilization, their remnants are now- leading the spirltloa 
existence of pocial pariahs lost In a cultural void- 

Whether, under a more understanding and kindly regime, this human 
tragedy might have been a%erl«i, it is difficult to say. fn the dispaKilonale 
view of science, at any mie. these facts can only bo read one way. Though 
history' abounds in examples of ihe quickening effect of ctihure contact 
which has at times achiei-ed veritable miracles of cultural rejuvena¬ 
tion, such contact under unfavourable conditionj may bring about cub 
tu ral decay or deaths 
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Fntra-^Tnl^al anti hitrr-^Tfiimi Diffusion, ]| ihould, in ci>Ticliieion+ be 
underH^oixl \hai I he pr<>ccA?4?s of dilTu^iori may nol be identified wills ghe 
bialDrlca! eonluct^ of Eril>es. Hi& initid Inieiit on inter-lribal djiTu.^inn^ 
the'Student is apt to forget that siiisilar prueessc^ nre ixiking place con¬ 
stantly and inevitably, within the l>oundarie$ of mlliire-areA^ or in- 
divrdunl tribes, however terriloriaHy restrieled. Whtan sliid>lng dciTosion 
between tribes, we usually lake the particular trails, wheihtr tbinpfi or 
ideas, for granted: we are interr^led in tJieir transfer, not in their oriji^Lna^ 
tjon- Or transformalion m foro. When olir concern is with a panicnlar 
local Culture,, on tlie other hand, the local cisanges of traits, through in¬ 
novations or invcntion£, claim at least a share of atlention. Thus arose 
the notion, absurd at bottom, that origlnaEinn^ riivention, occurs within 
tribes, whereas dilTusioiiK transTer, lakcfi pbicr lietwcen triltes. The idea, 
to repeat^ is absurd. [nter-Lrihal dilfnslon is inseparable from cultural 
mulation, as seen in the varieties and caprices of adoption and ossiniila- 
lion. while intra-trihal invention and creativenoms arc as 5 ociati>d with 
the dfITusion of the resulting innovations within (he Iribe. However im- 
portaiig social factors rnay be in codelerniiining cultural chaiige^L, invert- 
tions—using the term broadly to cover all innovaiions, whether in things, 
processes, or ideas—conic from tlie minds of individuals, whether de¬ 
liberately or otherw ise. A phonetic peculiarity, a new word* a new shade 
of meaning in an old word, a namc^ a new dance or song or mod ilicat ions 
of old ones, a mechanical device^ a twist in the form or canteEit of a 
myth, a mannerism of lochnEque, an artistic pattern or a new Emmbinalion 
of old pallemst a new Idea or interpretalion^ whether derivevi from in¬ 
sight or error—in short, anything new in a culture must si art somewhere^ 
and iJiis '^somewherc^ can only be an individual act or mind otf where co~ 
operation of several ts inherent—os in language or joiiil w^urk^thr acta 
or minds of a few Individuals. What happens nest? Well, the new feature 
spreads, or il docs not. A phonetic peculiarity may remain an individual 
affair, lo ilLsuppcar as it opprarcd and be forgotten ^ or it may become 
charactefistic of a group widaiii a culture, perhaps to be perpetuated; 
or ngaiu, it may spread to the limits of the tribe or beyond. Similarly, 
witJi a new word or meaning. It may or may not be taken up by others* 

clothi!!, iRii^Eod on tslcinj; iheoi off when It rain#*! Slmilirly, in my diji mmonj; Ehe 
froquols of Mu[hejisE#rn CiHJidji, 1 oftcj^ obH-n-eii how indiffeiEniJy they uied tha 
newly idopted ‘White* eloifacs. At 4 puli]fc ena^niHl, a ehicf^wiio in ths bfd dByi 
wettlj hsTB appalled! in full riiJiJi»tic re^lia^thouKtu nothijig of oEriaiina in the 
and iittudd]^, though im>ife‘rnK PHEfit uf ■ filtner^ Tet ihe ancient cullure* the 
Induit'a 4 Etire earned iti« fs/l weight of graded diMiacii&EUL Whila uma'a dinfas 
were inken pTeJ without ibe iHodated ihadines; they were juit cloEfaei, 'fit* for work 
In lib# held as well os for eefeinoaial DccaaiaaL, 
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Jf it Is, it may become a motnentiiry slang »pre$^|on, presently ta pass 
aut or it may jiciaain an & iiiorc permanriit fcatoie in ihc vocnbuiary 

oJ a. prolestijons], focjoLesolrrie groups or ag^in, ie may prove a > ingej 
»'orcl/ soar /nr and wide, and pcrsiisl indefinitely^ A new ntechsnical d«'ice 
may prove too inconvenient, or require special ski 11, a»d as sucli be 
nipped in tlie bud^ or having become knciwn to ollierA, it may he add«f 
lo tile technical e[|uipir]cnl of the group; or iJ tJm device has special 
merits, it may take die place of pre-eJtH^bng deviced in the aamc held; 
finally^ it may prove a levolutionary innovalion. fated to trans^form 
a technique, an industr), or even the entire technological and eco¬ 
nomic existence of a tribe or of many tribee^ And so tbroughouL lo 
^v€r\ case, die new may be accepted or rejected; if accepted, it may 
spread within narrow or wide limits; it may prove a pawing ripple, a 
lasting phase, or a permanent achievement. The spread which Irans- 
forms a new trait from n feature iVi a culture Into a feature <?/ the euhuie, 
la a prucc^ of dilTusion, from individual to individual, from individual 
to a group, or from group to group, 77ic new trait then does not becoine 
a feature of the culture until it ha& spread, more or less, by diiTusiofi, 
and li&s ftcen incorporated in an old cultural pattern. In both kinds of 
diflualon, mortever' — inij-a-trihal and inter-lribal—the same Jiniiling con¬ 
ditions prnvnJI; |lie new Uungs or ideas may be rejecEed or accepicd, and 
if the laUer, they may be absorbed in the cuJturci more or less rt^dily and 
more or less completciy, 

ffavuig made certain of this much, we are now' prepared to hud some 
dilferen™. Patently enough, intrn-LribaJ diffuBion is a niurh more per- 
HiiPlent and inevilable process than inter-trihaJ dUfusion; also, it proceeds, 
by and large, mure easily ai5d smooUily. One is apt to overicKak it be^ 
cause it ia taken for granted. Znter^Ertbal dilTugjon, on the contrary, is 
apasuiodic and halting; in numerous particular instancy moreover, the 
actuality of its occurrence, as was shown, can only be judged probable 
or inferred, rather than proved. Thus it presents problems and thereby 
eonnnandA alEentiom 

But 'vhy, we must noW' ask, dot^ intra^tribal diffusion proceed, on the 

Hbol«, BO easily aimJ smoothly? The &n«Her lies in the elation of the 
new features to the pre-existing culture- In a tribe, a local group, that 
is. with its traditional culture and cullure palteroB, the new is held by 
the old: the ‘inventor,' having absorbed tribal culture in his education, 
invents, but he does so with rnoderalion^ Jjo may not and will nut go off 
hito sotnclhuig entirefj new, for his mnovation is routed in that which is 
being innovated, the old and established- In mudem culture the range 
of acceptable innovation is relatii^ly wide, and the inventor's education 
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is fludi ihnl he nmy, on ocirasbn, depait consid^mbly from the old. In 
primlUvc ctiJiure tin! range of s^epl^blc no^elly is relatively slight, Jmi 
Ellen the primflive inventor is himself moulded to pattern to such jm ex¬ 
tent ihRt he Is not likely to originate anything outside the narrow range 
of novelty aeceptahlc to his group, Hus being so, an enormous propor¬ 
tion of the new (most of which, It fnijst be remenihercd, will only be 
stlghdy new, Khntever Uic culture) finds little opposition to its spread 
within the culture when qn its way to beeodiing one of its accepted and 
estahlishcel features. No\ so In tntcr-tribal diffusion. Here Uie whole of 
culture A may be regarded fts new to culture if with which A is in con¬ 
tact, new becaufie different. The newness of A in tlic eyes of B may. more, 
over, be of any degree, for the individual moulilers of A t in the present 
or past)* its ‘mvenlora,^ have not hireq moulded by the cdueation in fl. 
A then imiy be agncullutal, while 8 is pastoral; or art may be en¬ 
tirely beyond the technical skill \n 8; or A"i religion may be absurd, its 
rtioraLify revolting, in the eyes of 8j A^ finally, may be a moderji! group, 
fl a primiEive one. Mo^t or all of the content of A may thus prov^ nn- 
ucceptahJe to 8 and will nut spread: there will be no diffitsiDn. Or if there 
is, it may prove protrncted, difficult, and perhaps imperfect- 
The difference then l^etween intra-tribal and inter-tribal diffusion, 
from this anglct lies in the following; In intra-tribal diffusion the selec- 
tion eKercLsed with reference to the new is adminisEered by the same 
agency wdiidl has codetermiped the new or liuiitcd its range+ namely the 
irlbaZ eutturc. Therefore, the new here la not likely Ereprove very iiew% 
or IInacceptably so- As a consequence, spread or diffusion wilhin the 
tribe will usually proceed wilheut diEculty. fn inter tribal contact, thesis 
conditions favourable to unencuniberi.-d difusion do not obtain. Hence 
diiTueion here is subject more fully to I he accidents of lime, place, and 
Occasion. 

All this is relative^ of course^ Two tribes in contact may hut need not 
be different or wholly differait in culture. They might, foreEamplOt both 
be primitive^ or belong to one cujture-area. Now, ihc less the cultural 
difFereiTec of two I he more common their hLstorical background, 

the leas will be the difTercuce Jjetween the coiidiiious of diffusion Iwtw^een 
Ewo such tribes and I hose that obtain witliiu one tribe. Diffusicn wilhin 
a cullure-arcfl, os we know, process almost as readily it does within 
I he component tribes of the area. Or, in rnodern cultures: ddfusion be¬ 
tween the nations of the IS csiern world is so constant and smoolh bet^ause 
they already have so much in common. From this standpoint, the dib 
ference between intra-trijuil and inter-Eribal diffusion resoli^ Itself into 
one of degree rather than of kind. 


Chapter XXX 

EVOLUTION AND PROGRESS 

Pre-SCienlific Ideas on Evolution 

Interest in the ilifTu^ion of culture] features Js very keen todny. In 
I he extrenK^ form of & djfTu-tioni^Lio ilpi^ma it ia^ as we saw, represented 
by fiuoh wrilera ^ Gracbuert Rivera, Elliot Smithy Father W. Schmidt. 
In a more moderate roriii it olmraeterixes the recent work j)f some Ameri- 
can atijclenoc, for cKomple^ Clark Wi^^ler and A, L. Kroelion In the in- 
teRectual elimste of the worlds where the concepts and inetliods 

<if the natural a.iid exact soJcnire^i have made their home, this appeal of 
dtHusiun os fill ajiproacli to ciillurc is easy to ondeisiand. People like 
concreteness, enumeratinri, proof. AIJ tisis is possible, within limits, in 
the aludy of diffus^joit. 

During the J*etond half of the nineteenth century' the orientation of the 
uncial sciences was a verv"^ different one. Under the powerful inlluence of 
Darw in's bioJogieal theories and the evolutionary philosophy of Hetberl 
Spencer, nnlhropologis^s, eociologistA, and less markedly other sociBl 
scientiJils, were everting their efforts in aji attempt to subsume cultures 
Under the cnncejjt of change or Iransformalioiu 
The idc^ of linking the past to the present by a series of changes is not 
a new one. To Ascribe the concept of social evolution too exclusively to 
tile influence of Danvin^s bioJogica] iheories, is a mistake for which 
anthropologists are in part responsible. The tnffnence ol the science of 
life did, to he sure, give to evolutionary Uiought its modern Havouft but 
the thought itself aniedates the dynamic standpoint in biology which., 
arising towards the end of the eighlcenlh century, established itself as 
the dominant ideological pallcrti in the nineteenth. Even the primitives 
did some ih inking about such matters, ft is, in fact, apparent that anyone 
who thinks of the past a| all, in its rdation to the present, finds himself 
limited lo a few possible ahemHtives; cillier tlie past was like the presenl, 
or the present became what it is through some act of creatiom or, hnaJly, 
there was a process of change or development^ gradual or otherwise^ 
which linked the past in the piesent. All of these approaches are lo be 
found In the tbmking of the primilives. The Eskimo, for •example, con¬ 
ceive of the past as litlle more than a rcffctiion of the present! things 

m 
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always were wlml they are liciw. This pmtti of view may he de^ribed 
as one of pem^nence or iniinotabiliiy. Many primitives find die slsnd- 
poinr of Cfeation congenial in their ihoughi. Creation, in this ountext, may 
be deH4:ril>cd as a Ifaiisformatjon of an idea into a fact: the ihoughl of 
the Creator biNn>me8 objective reality In the world of fait. The eultiire- 
heroes of the America is Indians, who e5|Bblifthed die arts and crafla and 
taught man the ways of life, are einbodlmeiila of this conceptions A 
nsorc itnpressive instance may be seen in the PoJyneHian god, Tanc* the 
Fertilizer. 

According to o JMew J^oland version, Tane created man in the follow- 
ing way: Wiicn was resolved' LoereaEe woman, Tanc, the Fertilister, aa 
representing the nmle elenient. Was appointed to carry out the task. Ois 
the body of the Earth Mother he fashioned an image in human form-— 
fashioiieil it of earthy a portion of itie body of Pa^ia. Into this body, thb 
lifeless form of earth, it was necessary to instil life. The spirit (the breath 
of life) and the mind (the power of Umoght) were obtained from 1&, 
the Supreme God, When Tane in trod need these, when the breath of life 
entered the nostrils of the earlJicn image, the life^rinciple of man look 
possession of i|: breathing commnneed, the eyes opened, a snee^ broke 
from the nostrils; the foreliear of the ira intigma was endowed with life; 
a person, a female, lived. Woman had entered the world. The woman 
thus fashioned^ contirmics E, h. Craighill Handy,* was^ llicn impregnated 
by the god nrid thus was the race of man originated. Nor w the idea of 
nroatioii foreign to some of I he crudest irabR?, The mythological hrolhen 
of tlie .Australians who operated upon ihc inaper/urr, half-finished bodies 
of men and women, by separating their arms and legs and making them 
live as humans, were Creators. ' 

The idea of change or tra ns formation, finally, is also represented. The 
genealogically minded Polynesians project the enormous family treea 
of their ckiefn into the remote Irnditional and mythological past, bul 
they also invent elaborate accounts of mythical transformationa by 
means of which I he w-arld came to be as it Thus in New Zealand wo 
find t}ie following version of the formation of the world, the series hera 
given represen tmg successive slagea: 

The Void 
The First Void 
The Second Void 
Tile Vast Void 
The Far-Extending Void 
The Sure Void 
. ^ Polymsim R^iginn^ p. 99, 
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Th& UnposstMjng Void 

The Delightful Vuid 

The Void Fust Bound 

The Night 

The Hanging Night 

The Dririing Night 

The Firloanifig Night 

The Daughter of Troubled Sleep 

The Night 

The Dai^Ti 

The Abiding Day 

The Bright Day 

Space 

In "Space" two exiEtencea without shape were formed! a mak, Maku 
(Aioisture), and a female. Mahcira-nui a-rangi(Great Expanse of Heaven), 
From the^ sprang Rangi-potiki (The Heavens) who took to wife Papa 
(Earth) and begat the godsn* In tfiJs series the idea of progressive de^ 
vekpirrent seeing to he ceiiibioed with that of individualized stages in the 
form of d genealogical ^uccesaba. "According to the Hawaiian aceountp" 
corilinues Dixon, 'the drama of creation is divided into a scries of stagaSt 
and In the first of these life springs from the shadowy abyss and dark 
night. There is here:, howevetp on long series of anleccdcnt^ vaguely 
personified entities ranged in genealogical setfuence, but the iimnediate 
appearance of lining things. At first the fowiy zoophytes come into being, 
and these are followed by worms and shellfish, cacJi type being declared 
to conquer and destroy iU predecessor, o struggle for eKlatence in which 
the strongest sundve. Parallel with this evolution of animal forni.% plant 
life begins on land and in tlie sea — at first with the algae, followed by 
soaweeda and rushes^ As type follow^ type, I he accumulalhig slime of 
their decay raises the land above the waters, in which, as spectator of 
alb swims the oclepus+ tlie kne survivor from an earlier world. In the 
next period Black Night and Wide-Spread Night give birEh lo leafy pbnii 
and to insects and birds, while In the darkness the first faint gUimtierlng 
of day appears. The sea h rings forth its higher forms^ such as the medusae^ 
fishes, and whales^ and in the dim twulight monstrous forms creep in the 
mud. Food plants come into existence while all nature is thrown into an 
uproar under the stress of its blrth-pairu. The fifth period sees the 
emergenco of swine (the highest mammal known to the Hawaiian), iod 
night becomes separated from day. lu the sixth, mice appear on land, 
and porpoises in the sea; the seventh peKod witnesses the development 
■ Roland R, Dixon, ^cecraic Myth&lagy\ p. 7. 
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various obslrat! psychic ijualitics, kter to |>*5 embodied In Rifln, while 
in ihceighthn the lurmoil and uproar hJiving subiided, frem peace and 
quiet, fructiried bjr the light, which is now hrilii&ni, woman b Korn, und 
al?o man, together with some of the h%Jier gods,^- While granting con- 
BxderahJe dfarnatic forte lo this luJe, we need not consider it a BclentiKe 
hypothesis (eompare here with our own surviving theological cosmag^ 
ony. I liat counts in thiB content b the presence of the idea of progres¬ 
sive development which is here exhibited with utmost clnrjty. 

The ancient Urctrks lo^-ed to play with fJie notion of evolution, as, for 
example, Zieraclilus, the *darlt^ philosopher, with hb idea of universal 
change or transmutation. Among the Greeks also uiiuthcr idea took root, 
namely I that of human progress, the movement of society in the direction 
of improvement. In one form or anoEherlhis notion jicn ades the political 
and cthic-al thinking of both Ariatolic and Pluto, Also iJiey distinguished 
automatic changes from delijieraEe cITorts at change. Arblatlc's )*oiitics 
and riatob RtpuHic are great depositories of such idciis. The Ronian 
poet, Lucretius, WTiting in dn? first century returned to both thermea 
in hb /ferum iXaitira, representing ihe history of nature as an uri- 
foJdment and that of hum an Bociety as a progressiib^t scries. In the H^llddlo 
Ages tile prevailing theological dogmatism was inimbal to the concept 
of change or progress in things physical or social. The revival of freer 
and more constructiv’c thought during the Renais^nee led to a re¬ 
crudescence of these older notions. On the one hand, the path-hreaking 
rosea imhi^ of such jneii as Copertiicua^ Kepler^ da Vinci, CaJiko, and 
Deacartca resulted in the establishment of what came to he known as 
the modem mathematlco-mechanical view of the world, presently to be 
perfected by the speculative genius of Mewtou and the great synthesizing 
ahilily of place. On the other hand, such French thinkers as Boaauet, 

Turgot^ and Condorect revis ed the notion of progress in the develupment 
of mankind. 

In the comprehensive ideological structure of Auguste Comte <11798- 
1857) holh ideas are utiliiced. He bases his picture of the physical world 
on the mathcmaiico^ineclianionl ideas of the science of his day and at the 
same liinc rc-eslablblu^ the concept of human progress by applying a 
law of dcv^elopment to the social domain. In the days of later evolu¬ 
tionists it became fashionable to snub Comie^s ideas in this matter. Herbert 
Spencer, for example, made quite n case of his alleged independence of 
Comte. When vieweii without prejudice, ho weaver, Comtek work can be 
ahowii to contain all the germinating not ions of the so-called classical 

•Rftland B. Bison, Oceanif^ pp. 15-16. fKapKnted bj pemliMea of 

Tlae ArcliHeofofiiuI Inatitmc el Amciid’a.) 
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evolutionisms^ Elc spi>kc of iLe util versa Jity of change in cuLturef of stages 
of developnieiiL. of the inevitahilit)' of progress. He was also the first 
among social ihliikcr? to itse the eomparotive ntclIiEid on fi coitiprehen^ivo 
seale. Comte claimed that all the stages throogli which mankind Imd 
pa^^sed in Its development can still be foiind e\hibited among the living 
tribes of the eartli. This, he though was due to the fact that, whereas the 
Stages of liistorleal change were fixed^ the rate of progress was not every¬ 
where the same. MumerDua fsetora served both to precipitate and to re- 
tatd the cultural advance^ and as a result the modern studetit, if he 
searches patiently enough^ can rii^onstruci from the horizontal plane of 
present cultural conditions among tribes now Living the whole vcrticaL 
picture of stages parsed through in history by Uie ancestors of the pres¬ 
ent Western culture. 

From Lfltnarck to Spcticer 

Towards the end of the eighteenth century^ and the beginning of the 
nineteenth, whlJe these ideas were oJready in the air, biological thought 
conlinued with remarkable tenacity to hold on to the dogma of perrua- 
nence, die so-called fixity or immutability of species. When Lamarck 
(1744-1829) appeared on die scene with hk radically difi^erent notions, 
he could not In hk lifetime make much headway against the groaler au¬ 
thority of the famous French anatoniktj Cuvier^ who held on to the older 
nodon of stability^ Lamarck's ideas* as developed in hk Zaologir^at Phi- 
laaophy (1809) were* howcvcri not forgotten. The two pillars orrwhkh 
he erected his new idea-system were ihesct the function moulds the organ, 
and acquired eharacieristics are inherited. Translating these propo^^ltions 
into the concrete, this means that the organism becomes adjuniled to Jts 
natural environment by de^'eloping certain organs or strengthening others 
in I he course of exercise—such as, say, the cIbwj of the cal family or 
their powerful tusks, the elongated neck of the giraffe or the less marked 
Lengthening of the neck of tlie polar hear—and that these traits* once 
having started on their way, are inherited in the 08 'spriiig, wlio begin to 
build where their progenitor^ left off* A mechankm was thus provided 
which mode it possible fo link up the dilTerenl species of plants or ani¬ 
mals with each other and to translonn the picture of permanence snd 
dkparaleness, as Lietween species, into one of cLiange nnd transmutalion 
from one species lo the nest. Lamerck, we think, wos in error. The prin¬ 
ciple of the Inheritance of acquired characteristics Finds little favour 
with rnndem biologists. The fact remains that at a time when the dy^ 
namlc view of the historv of life on earth was just beginning lo forge 
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aiiLhci^rilalive and impusaicii^d pppoflllioni Lamarck waa 
ampng Lhe first Id pave ihc yvay.* 

After diis t}ii: budding evolulionary approach wa$ never MhoUy aban¬ 
doned. Ihe Work pf Robert Malthua proved a further &teppin^>»tpiie in 
tliLs dJreilion. In his famona Essay on Fopuiaiion (first edilipn, 1798, 
second greatly enlarged edition, 1S03), he eelafalLdied the scH^allcd law 
of popuiation based on ihc obsenaliefi thaE, while both populaEion and 
food-supply in a given community increase whh time, ihc rate of in- 
crease is not the same, ttliercaj the population, taught Maltlitis, increases 
in a geometrical ratio, the food supply increases in an orlthmclical one* 
The ineviEablc c-onseqiience is a shortage of food. This pressure on the 
populalion results in a struggle for CKislence in a world in which h 
scramble for food hecomes a necessity. In the formative stages of their 

^ II ii not unrctramqn uncmj aEu^Icnft eJ lie mlij-ect tp rcenrd tli« Kiini|^*k-xi nagc, 
IiMsimifl Kant, as an MrJf evulgtic^tiiSL In his Critic*! n^iiefy, “Kunt iind £v^]jtiofl' 
iPofNii^f S^iin^c Mtfnihly. XXVlJt, mi), Profewor Arthur O. Lovejuj hA« 
^own thil ihi» ia wholJy unfcundHL Kunl, it ii true waa Icchi!^ iWniiliw Eo the 
inEdfccEu*! etiFrpnispf hid time; Era]utionaiy (Eropitij?*^ did not piis Min by, but hit 
miiirt rcnuiified Sel to ibe end AjjitriEl the id&t of cutnaiiinity of dewein uf itie ■niini^l 
kinadoak. Rr W*a even inclinrd lo wrx cnmlii;inii when coniiunted wilh I he ihEm^iu tn 
his review iim) of FJrrdpr'a Idttn ffuJ! title: W™ for a Fhil^&phr of Hamm 
HataFfi^ for c Ram pie, occurs Ebe faliuwin^ paiank^e; ^T!ie BJimhlnPM nf the drem 
of diff^rrncD brtwecfi speciee i*. since the nutulHfr of ^peciei^ is to gjenli * nermwy 
coiuequrllcG of iheir number. Bui« Ftiii$iomhip betMWi tbera^aueb lh*E ope lipecin 
■bould originiiEe from one!her and *EI flrun oiw on^inii specica* or Eii^t alt should 
sprinit ifvjn the Eeeming womb of * univerM] Mmher- thk would lead 10 idea* so 
moEuirnns ifmi ihe reason ahrmb frum tliem with a sbudder.' Wj 

Gocllie, on ihc olber ham], who was 36 when Kani W *1 61 i«| the lijne be wrole 
Ine revirw juai meniioned), is righlly placed ia the ¥ejy eenjre af lint LnteileetuHi 
Curreni wiiJcFin r«tvrd in ihc cluhtecnth ecnlulty, was headetl stTlipht for evolution* 
His eonifihulioEia to ihe subject were. In fad* Dulflandingt and sp^L eicquently 
boEh far his remarkable powers of obsCTvaEJon and JiLi iaufEimrire daring, CoecheU 
view!* cjn be found in hia observatioAs on ihe intermA%i]iarj bone and iMterhjoey 
general] ^ and esjweiiJEy in hia eaway on the metamorphcais of pleats, in which he 
pl«fit« ciacepUnc the tEeal and root, to iJte leaf, Thia is 
what Timaise H, Hualey has Eo say of Cotlhc in hii Life of (Jurea ^yol, 11^ p, 2‘JO); 
f coniidcrabfe reason, a fmnilrcd years ago* for Eh inking thai an infiuiopi 

of the artlsEk way of looking al tbiHfi* might lend lo vivify tile somewhal mum- 
miificii hoiiy of tccluiifa! zoology and botany. Gresl ideas were jiaating about; Hw 
artistic apprelimfi^n wu need-cd 10^ give these aEty nnifiinga a local hsbiEation and a 
name; [o eoaveet vague aupposiltoiu into drhniie hjpolhesea’ Eckermann in ha 
Famous CombertiitSons leith CoctAe ?eialr4< huw, on one occaii&n, he fou nd Coetba 
excJaitningr ^Well, what do ynu think of ihe great event, etc-?* ^durally enough* he 
Lbouglii that GoeEhe was referring lo ihe Eieneh Revolution of 1830 wllieh had just 
Eakeu plsce^ To bis tltlUenient, he prrsenlly discovered that ihe reference 

was ro the debite aJ the french Academy between Cuvier and CevlTroy Sainl-Hilairc, 
the lalEer having taken up ihe cudgels in defence of evolulkm. |C/, Men* Hislory of 
taropeofi Thought in iAe Ccalurj* rai 11, p. 246, iwlc 2* and p. 253. nole 
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thought, both ChsrJcs Darwin md Herbcti Spcricti- acquainicd 

wiih ^fpIiJitiss's mid tli^v hh pcraonal itatctneriia rchrrmg to the 
quickc4iiiig efF^xt p^erciiird by this leading on tlicir o)^n evolutionary 
ideasr 

A fiiillicr jttiTi in the same diretlion wita added by ihc cellular iheoiy 
of organic matter. TTe accd of thiii notion, which had been germinating 
for some time, wb& kept from Iniidon in more concrete and experhneiital 
form by Uic inadequacies of technique. With the advent of the micro¬ 
scope it became po^ible to clincli I he arg unmnt, which was done by 
Schleidcn Tor botany and Schwann for iDoJogy towardi^ Llic end of the 
firfrt quarter of the nineteenth century. If the ulthnate bitse ol nij organic 
substance Yrm tlie Eanie^ it could now be af^ued, the -iimiilcst explanation 
of this fact bod lo be seen in genetic con^i^uity- Thus a funher road woa 
opened up along which species could he connected with each other in 
development. 

The nest algniJicdut cotiU'lbution w-gi? lhat of Carl Ernst von Baer, a 
Russiaii-GermBii biologist W'ho apccfuliJEcd in emhry^olog\’- Von Baer, m 
man of enoonoui erudition and a talented experimentalist, is best known 
in the bifrfory of biology for his epoehaJ discovery of the human ovum. 
His contribulion to iJic theory of organic evolution, however, rttpts in the 
formulaticpii of a principle usually covered by tlie phraset ^ontogeny 
recapitulates phylogeny/ which means diat d^o individual organism In 
tile coitmc of iu development reUraccs the stago? through w'liich the 
speclE^ of poimals passed in their evolution from ihc unicellular organism 
to die particular organism in question. Voo Baer himself, an exceedingly 
cautious and self’CrlticaL experlmentalistT was very guarded in formulaE- 
ing diis principle. In fad he was Incliiicd to upply it to the diffcrenE 
changes williin the range of one species rather than to the transformation 
of one species into another. Soint ."^U years had to elapse af(er the publica¬ 
tion of his great Hhlary of the Dtinrlopmeut of Anunais f 182B-1R17) be¬ 
fore the principle was presented in n more extreme form by Ernst ffaeckei, 
the leading German protagonist of Darwinian fiiea 5 . In his Anlhropogc- 
jTie he restated the prfnciple a.^ the ‘fundamental ontogenetic 

lawV Among other argumeata and devices, lie used photographs of em¬ 
bryos of dilTcrenl animals to prove hia contention. It appeared before 
long ihol Hacrkel bad gone groally beyond She facta. Under the constant 
pounding of biological criticism the principle was in time subjected to 
the following two important restriedons: Pir^, while it was admlEEed 
that a rcca pi I Illation of phylogcny in ontogeny did lake place and Uial 
this fact constituted one of the moat impress!vu evidences for the genetic 
relatioriahip of apecies, the recapiEulatron involved was now' shown lo be 
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forcshoricncd in character, ss if phylogenetic stage* had beeo icJescapcd 
and co^idcnscd into the oi^togcnetfc series. iVol rU Uie phases of develop- 
ijieiit rcfucscnted by the different specie* were in fact Lraceahle in the cm' 
bry onic stages of the bier organbin, hui only Dertain peaks, a* it were, 
the intermediate phases being slurred over. And second, what w&b reca^ 
pituIaEed were hot the adult nor even the precise embryonic forms of the 
preceding speiles. hut rather ihe more generalised forms beliinging to 
tlie main tnink of I he tree of desrenk of which forms the Bnlshed species 
were to hi; regarded as specialized developaientsv fn this modified form 
the principle still holds and may be regarded 3 s one of the pillars of 
modem biologieai thought ih its genetic aj^pect^ 

Another im port an I contrib ution to the dynamic poiiU o f view came 
from the side of geology. Building upon the researches of his predecesaor^ 
Hutton. Charlc^f LyclJ pointed out iu lihi Prindphi of Ceohgy (1330) 
that the different geological strata, when clironologiKed, could bo utilized 
for trnnsforming a spatial sujjorposition into a lempural suecn^jon^ the 
deepest-iying slrota being, of course, those that were deposited earliest, 
ai]d So on wjlh the rest. Ihus the lime-perH|H:L-live^ and with it, the prin- 
dpb of deveiopmcEit, were btiriduced abo into tiie renlm of ihe history 
of I lie earth. 

Upon these foundations Charles Darwin, die biologist, and Herbert 
Spencer^ the phllo^apberp built up tfleir comprehensive systems, Darwin, 
whose extraordinary gifts of olwcrvalion were sharpen^ when he was 
still a youth by his five-year journey on H.\f.S. Beagfc, was greatly im- 
prt^v4 by the evidences of variabilitj in plants and aiumals which could 
be readily identified a? I^longing to the same general kincL He was 
particularly struck by this phenoincnon in regions like South Americo 
and djc Galapagos Inlands where, as one travelled from inland lo islandt 
ihe patent sLinilarlly of animals and hird* was seen to be accompanied 
by more or Jcsa consplcucius variatiomi characteristic of special 
calhlcs. If animal fortm varied in this fn^^hion^ argued the young Dar^ 
win, there must have l>een some *ulhclcnt resj^oii lo Induce thb process; 
as dse variations^ morever, cornisponded to dllTorences in environmcnla, 
the advantage of these variations lo the plant or animal organism must 
have l>een related, in smue way^ to ihe varj'lug chara^teristics of tlic en¬ 
vironments. Snch wnere the dioughts I hat occupied Darwin’s mltid when 
he returned to Utigland. Preecnlly he set out on an experimental career 
covering nuLuy years, in the course of which he tried his hand, after the 
manner of ajiimal fancicr*T at the product ton of new varieties or sub- 
varietis of organic creatures. Proceeding by tlie method of selective 
breedings he was entirely successful In producing such new varieties. 
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His ihoughi, in £ubs!anc&, tum b* followsi Ker^ 1 liova achif;v^d in tny 
laboratory, argued Darwin^ wh&l nalurc, according to niy prei-iou& ob- 
ftcrvaiinnsT bad oeliicved in her own. Now ihssc results were obtairLed in 
pu ITU once of my ceiiseitiui aim of detcrminiug upon certain traits and 
then per|>rtuating or enhancing ihein through selective breeding. Xature, 
without planning or fselciTling deJil^rately, has produced sErietly eom- 
parnble r«iMhs, How could this be accounted for? ll is hert! lhal iJarwin 
made use nf Malthus’s eonccpl of a struggle for existence * He pointed 
out that cerlain traits were uBeful, otliers dangerous to anirnais in their 
particular environinent. It wu^, for RKomplr, advantageous to possess the 
colour of one’s normal miiUu. Such a colour would act os an efTective 
esmounage, thus decreasing the danger of being observed and destroyed 
by one's enemies^ or successlully evaded by one’s potential victims* ll 
is, for example, well known that the Arctic Iw^ar did not originally belong 
lo (be Arctic but represented one vnriant of I he bear family which, in 
other regions, u« brown or black, but not white. Why, then, w'ould the 
hear. Upon sell ling down in the Arctic, turn white? Sooner or later, con* 
liaurd Darwin, a white spot—discoloured region—might, for one rea¬ 
son or Bnntlicr, appear on the fur of the bean This would provide a partial 
though far from perfeert eamoullage^ Such a bear iben W'nuJd posF^ a 
slighlly grealcr chance for survival and multiplicity of offspring. Among 
the latter some were likely to possess lliis trait even to a grealer extent. 
They would be pariiy brown and partly white; a still greater advantage, 
therefore. Thus, ultimately, a while bear was the result. The long uccL 
of the polar bear, a condition for successful navigation os well as for 
catching fish while planted on on ice block, could be accounted for in a 
similar w-ay. It was clear lo Darwin dial ihe inlroduction of I^inarek^a 
principle of the Jiiheritance of acquired characteristics would greatly 
funher tfic feasibility of bis own principle, which be called ^natural 
selection.’ But he also knew that the evidence did not favour Lamarck’s 
idea. Reluctantly, therefore, he resolved to forego its applkatiou. Instead 

■'Iq OetK^ber 1^38," wrilei Dirwin in hu tuief AuEDbiDgr^phj, 'thjtt Ei. Gft^n 
aionlbt f bad heaun my flynenurlc enquiry, T liapp^ord to rcml for amusetneot 
i^n pDpiilstlun.**^ and bring wdl prepared to appri^isEe the utru^ietc far 
rxIvEence whkh everywhenr goea on rTom l0ngeontiaq<fd aljf^rvDlion of ttis habitJ 
of minulfl and plii^ij, it ii iincc Btrurk rac that undfr thrsi; cltcapistinciiH favourahle 
TiriMlinnB would tend 1C be prEnciri'rd, and unfavAu rihle onr» ta be diHlroyH. The 
rmuk of eMb Would be tbs fomialuin of new ipeciilk,' Lift Lrttf^i o/ CAoofej 
DoftPin, edited by hii k>ti, Friocia Darwin, lol, i, p, This wa^ aa «iaE<d, in 
October, t&3a. FAr Origin of SpcciH appeared in Nnrembcr, I6S9. Such is the C«l of 
•ciHilific aieEbod, in icnni of limcE 

^ Jlow the initial vaHatkina occurred Darwin wa# unablr lo vaplaini itwtead he 
ealled then "apcnUiiieoiirH lariaEioni' and liniply look ihetn for graltlrd. 
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Imik hjB own tlieor^ on lUc fact of ^'Briability, thr general principEc 
of lieredity, and tiic gradual iniiiliplitralion of llit fit (those Iwller ad- 
jusH^ to the ciivironmcnO and reduelion and ultiniale elimination of 
the Unfil (those well adju-nted lo the environitient 1 
Though |)4irw]n^5 thoughE proved a regular homb-shell In the realm of 
biological theory and created an epochp it cannoL he said that Spencer a 
evoiulhmary philosophy was Ir^coabJe to the influence of Psrwiirs work. 
Spencer tJiought of evolution and had formulnted the imiin lines of evolu^ 
linnary developtnent In all B5pccl£ of natural phenomena before he hnew 
of Darwin s coiiclu?:iori3. The first edition of his Printipics oj Bwi{igy 
(LS55) appeared l^fore the publication of DarwinV famous book^ In* 
Ptead. Spencer used the tnmarch iaii principle of die Inheritance of ac¬ 
quired cliaracLerisljcs to explain the transmulaimn of species. He had. 
lo be sure, no experjniental evidence to sustain this principle but he ac- 
eeptefj and defended It as a nmtler of logical necegsily* *Eillier there was 
inheritance of acquired charnelcristica/ exclaimed HerlerE Spencerp 'or 
there wa* no evolution/ " 

In bis Synfheiic Phihs^phy {staj^ted in 1062 , completed in 1096 ) p 
llcrhrrt Spencer subsumed the whole of tlie known universe under the 
concept of evolution. Starling with the cosmic phenomena^ then proi’eed- 
iiig to file history of the earih,* he pasL^ied to the phenomena of organic 
life iPnn<^iphs of Biofogy, 2 vok.), to ihosc of the mind {Principit^s of 

^ Darwin'i theory wr& prci«jile<t to tht world an hii book, Tht Ofigiit of Sptetes 
(1SS9>, the fun [it]c of wikich ran fella whs The On^iJi o/ hy iVfnraj a/ 

Aaturdi Sciertiont or the PreiJttrafw/t o/ favoaieJ in the Stfaggte for Life. 

1ft Ehl4 llllc, 'origin of xpi!tje^' jV, Btrially BpeikiEig. a IwcauK ihe *ori*-aTl^ 

JPMp of toanc, in thoRii 'Hpantincaui VBruUojiA' Darwin wu unib]fi lo ciptaift. 
'PnffT^rvaiiDn of ffti'uijred taert,* or iho more comiTKjn En:in, VurvivAl uf the GJIcft/ 
dc^ii-nittrfj B conrept ccmiriboEcd by Flerbcrt Spencer, "Stnipgic for lifo' «r. itiote 
frvquenily^ ‘‘fttnigale for rxiAtmce/ a MllthkU’''B tefm. '^ieturAl ij 

Darwin a porljeulir ranlribuElon. 

'An intcTCfttinit hJatariei] epii^e rderring Eo ihii period WM Sprnccf's pro- 
Inicleif eoniroveny wilh Augu*t WeEi^niann, ibo Cennan biaJogiM wlhj spent hjJt a 
lifrlJmc cxpfTElnca tiaj* with BftjmBts with the inlcntlon of citiier finding vridcsce of 
ih^ inb^niancc of Bcqulred chafBciprifEJoi or puitian the principle definitely out af 
mkjiJon. Uititnatrlji' he eame Eo a ftr<^l£ir< cuiicl H#ion. Bui Sp€ni:er, whain 
En the wurda of Huicley a tragedy was i hypvEhe^ie diapioved hy m ftvu renwltied 
utiidieken. arc aEil] busily at wftfk in ibsir efforts to mch liniu in ihJb 

direciian, the maiorily, at [hi* nUge of proceedings, reruainf to Cftnc^nic ihe principle. 

•*^Spencer*A Idraa an ibese Ewo topics can be gleaned from hi* fitii Principlft^ ibe 
firit volume o! I be Synihette ThiioM^phy^. When he came 10 drihrlep hit ayitein in 
dctnal be sidetrack^ ihw two originally planned wi]ytft«, aa hh inleteit wai hemviJy 
weighted in the diwEiem of lining pbaeouwnjt, «Ppccially thoae of Ituman aoeietjP 
*hb particular rrferenea Id the relaEbne between ibe individual and 
the ■tite. Fill ideas an thia taat lopic are Pnore concise] y fomiulated in hia two 
ewaySi Soci^ Statics and .Won f^'eraaj fAe State^ 
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Psychi>hgy^ 2 voUj* anrl 5njill|^ tp lliose of society (Prindpics of 
Sociology^ V 0 I 5 ,} md of tnorality {Principii^^ 0 } EihicSt 2 vol&J, 

The three tenets of social evoluliion os formulated by Herbert Spencer 
were, in substance^ these: Social evolution^ representing the huinarh nr 
rultural aspect of universal evolution^ is si^bsurjiahle umler the general 
law of change, Cc]nseqiierilly+ it is uniform, n^aning thi^l it everywhere 
proceeds in a similar way^ p^tssJiig through certain necessary and inevita¬ 
ble stages; it is gradnol, nicuning that sudden and violent changes, cata¬ 
clysms. do not occur—insKcad^ the change ore relatively slight in ex¬ 
tent and slow in their incidence, conspicuoiis difTerences tJius licing the 
resull of the aecuinnlation of relatively ineonspicunus inerements of 
change,** and. it is progressive, meaning that llie changes arc in the 
direction of improvement,** 

The idci of iinduil ctungei. bj siuatl Encreinento, muet bo liBCPahlo lo Darwin^* 
inJlorarr^ afl hough I have nol hefr ahle io And drfinJce evidence of this<. In Darwin'^ 
ichirnie Cif eifgink evolution the ^Npi^oplible araditiuni' were'lho weakest ]inL 
He WO* atlirkcd on iJiis scuro evm hef^ire llie publicalion of tlie 0 / Spirits, 

■od flOiLEly, In l^KK), ihe bolanical invmjgaiiiHrui nif De Vries luougJit proof oi ihe 
OCCyrrence of Vanj [Jons bolh fuJden, rather [h«Fi gradud^ and conwriefiiMc, raiher 
than iiilpercc| 3 lih]o. Dc Vrits's The .WuroO'orj Theory didt however, rvol weakrfi D*r- 
wta'ft maior position, tlie theory of miiural tdeetJon, ob ia aometiniev iTMinnied^il 
alrouglhene^l II Before Do Vriej it wa* dilScLih to see b>w variai tons Hi BcnaN oa |a 
h^ Empnveplihle could he of sdi^ifllage in the Blmegle for ejliKtEnictc. Dc Vri«*a 
recti^atiolf itnprovcd the seltiiii; for naturaJ BeieeMa^: now at had lOnwAhing to 

fr^m! 

^* In faimesB to ISponccr I ihjiti rtprn^dtire here ■ foot-note from Ifly ^crrjfy fTiWi- 
mUm: ‘£vci]ylion,' Msym Spencer. *U tf^nmo^v conceived lo imply in c^-errlhifie an 
jnlrinjiit tendmey to become *oaiClhpn| higher. This is ui erroneou* conception of 
Spencer pmeredi Eo nolo ihnl eii'olutiofi in orgiuienMi conlinwe* nniil et|iii]ihritaoEiwLth 
envirthtijncREal couditioiM 11 reached. After this 'evoluiKifi practical ceaBes.' Then, 
mi new condilkinB arise, there h funher change, 'but it by no means folJowB tLal 
this chingE constitutes a slop in e^oiulioiL' Wlial 14 iru« of hiobgieol argaaiiiiu b 
Ifuc of society: 'TTie socjal organiBUi, like llio ittdiviilijal tirganiBnt,. under_go& 
niDdihc4EloRB until k comas into «|uilibrium with environing conditions and 
npjn conEimiea witiuiil any funher change of structure. When |he conditiculs arc 
denied rucirarorogically, or hlobgicoJIy, or hy aJtetations in the Fiofa and Fauna 
or by msgration eottsequent m pres^trre of popuUtiou, or by flight before usurping 
races, aome change of social atructurc results. But ibis change <to« not neccaBadly 
imply advance/ iPritteiplr^ of 5orwfo*y. vmb 1 , pp. 95-96,1 TIie lusigbts thiu 
re^hed hy Herbert Sp^^cer were, however^ waafed on bunsdf 14 far an Eii oystcnuitid 
philosophy war concemetj. 


Chapter XXX f 

EVOLUT/ON AND PROGRESS (Continued) 

Stages iintJ Rate in Social Evolution: G>nstruction and Critique 

Of tiic lliree tenets of cvdulian tlie one of greatest interest here ia the 
nrstt namely, tllc uniformity of ctillural changes. No other writer has 
discussed ttiis ssj^’t of the subject with greater ingenuity or wealth of 
lUusIrativc material than Spencer himself, Alone nmong social cvolu' 
lionists, he undertook and carried out the task of trncing the dilTerent 
aspects of cultur^ such as ceremonial inslitutioRS, professional instilU' 
tions, industrial institutions, and so on, through the difFerent pliases 
which presumably are le^nacled in identical or at least similar form 
whenever tile particular institution detrlops in history. The details of 
Spenrer s performance are too elabumte for reproduction- our concern 
here is with his method as well as the influenee he exerti.^ on the thought 
of other social scfenibis. The method used by Spencer in hi» Sociology 
and irtici is the scxalicd comparative method introduced by tlic classi¬ 
cal evolutionists, ftliai, exactly, does litis term imply ? The proccduie is, 
in brief, os follows: A more or less vast collHiion of material is made 
from mmierous tribes in different parts of the world illustrating some as¬ 
pect of culture, such os religion. Then ihe instances cited are arranged 
into a series of presumed stages. What makes it possible to arrange Uie 
concrete data thus cotleeied into an allegedly succesdi-e series of stages 
IS, of course, some preconceived idea of the nature of these stages and of 
their serial order, for no indication of tiiat order can be gleaned from the 
facts themselves owing to the paucity and thinness of the liistoricat per¬ 
spective in most of our primitive data. We hear the evoluiioniai say, 
‘Now, here we arc! Here is our histurical development illustrated by eon- 
Crete instaneei from *ero to whatever the point in history- may be. Evulu- 
lion stands vindicated.' fn the years following the publication of Spen¬ 
cer a treatises, and in fact, while he was still busy penning ibt- m, it has 
frei}uent|y been pointed out that many of the insUinca thus collected 
were inaccurate or misleading, in that they were tern out of their con- 

MT 
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Crete in ihc cukure or hiplory of ih^ iribe to H-hich ttiey referred- 

Bui lei us wujve ihifi pointy and oppose tlic inslonrea nil uc?i:urnte and 
their connotaliun correcL SlilJ ihe []ne 5 tlou remains: \^hat ri^iu lias ihe 
evDliilioniEit Ip arrange instances of cullural facts or protressrs gathered 
from differenl tribes into a succeaaive series, and iheti claim it as hi^lnri- 
cal, ciaiin, llial is, that it has actually occurred in l!ii» form, thal the eJif- 
ferenl ItisEsnces were comprised in a concrete hislnric ^erica of stages al 
apnie particular place and time, or in all places and limcs+ whenever the 
particular institutEoii has developed in hiislory? This is the crucial point. 
What is the theoretical justification of designating as liislorieaL i-fl-f ac- 
tuaL a series of Instances never obsened in this succt^ive form in his- 
tory? The only answer tlie evolutionist could give here would lie that 
accord ing lo the general principlis of evolution such were the stagess 
and that now they were concretely illustrated; therefore the evolutionary 
hypothesis was corrccl, Tim reply cannot be accepted as valid. The in¬ 
stances may be factual and accurale enough as instances^ hut I lie order* 
ing of them inlo a scries ol temporal succession, never as such oh-served 
nor deducibie from ihc fads, could only be validated by the assumption" 
of uniformity in development which is one of llic tenets of evolutiorit the 
very hypothesis, tliat ia, the procedure was intended to prove. The argn- 
riicut therefore is circular: somelhing that ia to l>r proved, or an inher¬ 
ent part of that sometliing, is assumed in order to make the proof valid. 
This aspect of tJie comparative method is illustraled even more im^ 
pr^^ively by the following circtimstance: The evolutionist, unable Lo 
discover his stages in the hL^lorical perspective of one tribal culture^ for 
the simple mason ilial such a perspective is never available except frag- 
mentarily, proceeds to substitute an instance found in one tribe as a stage 
succeeding Upon an instance drawn from another, and so on until ihc 
entire series is complete. The resulting collection of iiistances is there¬ 
fore historically a hodge-podge^ What makes the collection an historical 
or presumed historical series is once more the assumption of uniformity 
of development w^hlch makes the evolutionist feel at liberty to fill in ihe 
gaps in the scries by instances wherever faund. If the particular stage Is 
not discoverable in the history pf tribe A, the corresponding stage in the 
history of tribe 8 will do juat as welL the assumption being that it must 
also have occurred in the history of tribe A but cannot be found for lack 
of evidence or, if it has nut occurred, then it will oceur in the future, if 
the trilm is permit led to develop nnmially, that is In line witJi the prin¬ 
ciples of evolution. TIir&tighotil+ tJaen, wc find that whdl i-i to he demon¬ 
strated is already assutned to vnlidate the demonstralion. 

Graphically this situation msy be illustrated as follows: 
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Ct E are tribes; 1, 2; 3+ 4w 5 are lo tbc sJ^velopmrnt of 

a cultural fc^lurc; liurizontaJ linw indicate I hat die stage fiaa not ac¬ 
tual I jr been obseri ijd in the tribe, vena cat lines, that h has. fn cnti 7 ic?iion 
with Ihe Luitural feature Id question, stage 1 has been found m tribe A. 
stage 2 in B. stage 3 zn C etc. So far, all is well: whal we have h five 
concrete descriptive data which merely show, st best, tliat such things 
do atfually <Mjcur. WIiat the evolutionist proceeds to do h to link 
2 -ilf. 3-C, d-D and 5-E into a dironologically quasi-suif^o^ive series, ns 
indicated by the arrow, and then declare evolution demonfitrated as a 
historic fact. But the arrow, as n unit, will not stand up under criticism; 
it will disintegrate into five cultural features, geographically jtnd bis^ 
torieally distinct. To justify his flagrant disregard of space and lime the 
evolutionist would have to show that his ‘suliKtituLions' were Jegitlmafe, 
Now, the only way he could do this would l>e by equating the develop¬ 
ments through stages 1 to 5 in all five tribes; then whateicr is missing tn 
A could W borrowed from 8, Q etc. UltiiOHtely, die arrow connect]ng Inio 
a series 1-A, 2-B* etc., could be equaled with and used aa a subsLt- 
lute for i-A to 5-^, or l-B to etc, Whai prompts the evolutionist to 
identify the ^ries 1 to S in the five tribes is, however, nothing he ^os 
discovered in the facts, but the evolutionary assumption of uniforniify 
in culiural deveioptnent. In setting out to prove evolulion, he cannot Iw 
permitted to aasunie as true one of the tenets of evolution. The argunicni 
is circular; there is no prooL 

These and other criticisms on the procedure of the evolutionists were, 
however, net passed until much later. In the last quarter of the nineteenth 
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ccnturi,, Dll ihe olhpr hs.nd^ thp ihpDry of aoclaJ evolution^ after an initial 
s-liugglc ogainst prevailing <rnneepticjiiij won the field and occupied it 
practically without rivals lor mon: ihait a generatioii. It is interesting in 
I his connexion that the anthropologists were the ones In be most directly 
and powerfully affected, nor was this wholly accidental, in the an- 
tliropulogical field the concrete hifitoric relrospecl was then and remains 
today quiEe Iragnientary i it ia but seldom that a concrete series^ of liis- 
lorlcally successive itages of culture ean be constructed on the basis of 
actuslly e^eplorcd niaterial. Under such conditions, if the past is to be 
reconstructed at ulJ, ihc metlicwd anmi lie speculatiiCt and it is the specola- 
tive aspect of anthropological thought that was sliniolatcd hy the evolu¬ 
tionary theory. All the fields of cultural anthropology* were affected. In 
the doinaiu of economics, the famous three stages were established — 
hurling^ pastoral life^ and agriculLure—which in this form and order 
were supposed lo suniniarize the de^clopmenl of economy in nil liuman 
societies. In the domain of technology another three singes eir ages w^erc 
fnnilulEled: ihe Stone Age, die Bronze Age, atid the Iron Age, Tn the held 
of arlt a numl>er of evolutionary theories were propounded of which that 
of A. €. Iiaddon acquired the greatest vogue. En his book, 
in Arf, IJaddoii taught that the earliest phase of decorative art was a 
realistic one In which the diEfererit Lhings In naiurcr such os animals, birdfl^ 
Und plants, were represented realistic-ally, that suhsequently these nralifitic 
carvings or draw jngs underwent a gradual process of conventionaliration 
in die direction of more purely geometrical paElcniiSv Thi^^ process went 
gn iinti] the paUems became wholly geometrical, the original realistic 
intent lieing now represented, if at all, by the Imp uteri symbolic signifi¬ 
cance of the design or even merely hy a parnc. In the dontaln of religion 
no one seemed lo dore to construct as complete or deEatled a aeries of 
stages os Spenecr lumsell had BltcinpEcd. In conjujiedou with E. B, Tylor 
he derived all the ereolures of the supernatural reaJju from the original 
belief in spii-ifa, which itself was traced to the double (shadow^ echo, 
reflcftionj' and the dream image. Eurdier^ he derived all religious ritual 
from a primal flucesior-worship, and finally reduced the emotional aspect 
of religion to the primitive attitucic of fear w^hJeh led him to fornnjUle 
fiifl lamuiis dictum Ihst all religion had come from tlie fear of Ebe dead 
and all society from the fear of the living. Less eornpicte or anibitious 
piclurcs of religious evolution were to be found in the works of other 
authors, for example in Jevonss book, Iniroducihti to the History of 
Rehfitons, in which totrmism was featurrtl as the earliest stage from 
which all nal 11 re^Worship ultimalely developed. Even Durkhelm^a more 
rccenl snd in other respects much more critical study^ The EtemeiUnry 
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Forma of the Religioua Life, belongs lierc. Durtheim rejwtcd the com 
parative method and based bis study, in the maui, on a very detailed and 
careful examination of the religious practices and beliefs of one cultural 
district, namely Australia, but then proceeded to dctriare the stages he 
had there discovered, or thought he had, ns of general validity. 

Anutlicr evolutionary scheme, which enjoyed a great vogue and e*- 
erctsed a profound inHuenoc on social thinking, referred to the develop- 
loeol of society in the narrower sense. This theory was. originally spon¬ 
sored by three slndents who had reached Uitir results indeiKudently of 
each other: J. J. Buchofen, a Swiss classicist. John Ferguson Mcr.*iiiiaii, 
a Scotch jurist, and Lewis fl. Morgan, one of the firs! American aii- 
Ihropoliigisls. The llicory was enunciated in Bndiofcn’s Das Mutterrecht, 
in Mcl,eiinan'8 Studies ia Aticieni Jlialory, and in Morgan s Artcienl 
Society, In main upshot the tlicory was a-t follows: Jr the domain of social 
organi^tion projicr, the curliest definite phase was assumed to have liccn 
tlte clan, subsequently followed by the gens, and much later by the family 
in the historic sense. Parallel with this went on an evululion of the forma 
of marriage which, storting from a stage of primitive promiscuity in 
which no regulations of any sort were obaened bclw een the seve?, then 
passed through two phases of group marriage (Morgan's contributionf^ 
to read] finally tlic stage of individual marriage as known to history. 
To this general conceptiou Bachofen added llw tlicory of t lie matriorchate, 
which to him appeared eis a universal, phase in the development of 
hutimn society, coeval with the ctao period, and characierSrcd by the 
rule of women. Wliile the vogue of cvoiuiien lasted, similar theories, 
dealing with the different aspects of culture, were springing up everv- 
wJierc. People thus came to think that the pa-l must he onderetood in 
evolutionary |erm.-s, nnd if it could not be ihus expresaed, tJien, it was 
thought, it remained imunderstood. 

It is easy to sec tJint the labours of the evolutionists introduced order 
and mean big, or a semblance of ii, into the chaos of opinion witli reference 
to the early human past. Thus almplicily took the place of complexity, 
and an oppareiilly firm foundation was established for later historic 
periods. Again, tJiere ia no dmiying that die momentum of evolutionary 
thought proved a mighty slim ulus to research, especially in tJic form of 
w-oild-w'ide comparelive studies of primitive institulioris and Ijeliefs. 
Before embarking on a critical discussion of these formulations, a will 
be Hell to fettieniljcr tlmi e^ oJutiortary writers uiihcrgally employsd the 
«roi7i pa mil ve method already relcrred to, a procedure which lent ib^rir 
worka Qifj air of great eiudllion and compreheni 5 pivcjie& 5 '. To thbi it may he 
added that mosi esi'olulioiiint^ including Spencer^ were strangely indll^ 
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ferenl In their own rnelhodolnfr)'^ Ui the 5 cnae ihal they were scarcely 
aware &f w hal it was exactly ihal they were dr^iugn and found il uimeces- 
&jiry tu prcACut 21 thearelicul ju^tilicalian of the mctliiHl they ern ployed, 
lint much wiis to pass befoi e the crdicisnl ugmnst the cornparative 
method Auch was el Inched, u criticism which, wdicn finally 
Carre to const Hu te a major theoretical ohjeclfoii to evolutionary pro- 
ETdure. Instead the amhltiqUin thought-iilfueture of the evolutionisif; was 
altaeked anti destroyed hit hy bit hy argutnenls directed against the parties 
ular of stages posited by llieni as eharacterislie of the ad vance in the 
different aspect:’ of culture. 

In conncKlon with the three economic stages—horiiiig^ post ora! Iife^ 
and agrlcullure — the foLIowijig strictures were niadc. It is. of course^ true 
llial hunting presupposes less technological equipmenU hence Less his- 
lory, than either herding or agriculture. TFie latter iwo^rta^cs, one involv- 
iiig the domestication of animals, the other tfie cultivation of plants^ 
obviously caujiol belong to the earliest phases of man's career 011 earth 4 
But it is also true llial hunting, though fundamental Ey primitive and his¬ 
torically early, per?’isLs a-** an aspect of cconotiiy through all the stageii 
of erotioiuif^ development and up into the present. Also, hunting never 
stand alone. The hunicr everywhere was the man; while men hunled, 
women gathered the wild products of plant nature^ a process requiring 
Jess energy and a narrower territory, and hence more nearly compatible 
with the various duties, maternal and domcsiict which lied woman to the 
home. This feminine nspect of ecEiiLomy in evervwhere associslcd with 
hunting, eonsJituting together witii it the ituc picture of primilive eco¬ 
nomic life. 

The other two phases, herding and agriculture, as already said, are 
rooted in two fundamenLal, in fact, epochal, inventions or series ol In- 
vcnliont^, namely domestication and cultivation. Of these, damCsticatSon 
nmy wllh a high degree of probability be credited to man, wdiot ia his 
capacity as hunter, had beemne femtliar with the ways and habits of 
animaiN and w as thus placed in a position In make those discoveries and 
ijivefilTona which provided lire link between hunting wild atninals for 
food and clothing, and breeding and herding dcimestitated animals for the 
fiatisfnciiiin of these and other wants. The cultivation of plants, on the 
i>Eher hand, can witfi erfual probabiLity liecredilcd in woman, w'ho was no 
less famfliar w it!i the plant kiiigdnm than man was with that of animals. 

As to the as«ijmed siiccenslon of these stagesp their evolutionary position 
could be showm to have been hoAlily and uncritic-ally formulated. 

In surveying ihe primitive world, aii we know it today^ And vasr 
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fu cii ihose of ihe I wo Airvericfls^ In whlcrh agricu Jtyre is profit bod 

by many ErilKis, w htireos dumc^Ucaliori ia uoknuwn, with iho sole escep- 
tiQo of tlae dog, and, in one roitrlcled aj-en Uie llama. Tlie dog^a 

omiiiprc^once, in associafion wirh man, bolh mnong (he present primi* 
lives and in prehislory, except in the earliest phELse. jtistilies the aiisunij]- 
lion that ihr domestical ion of this part icu tar animal had laken place a 
long tinve lieforc that of any other animal, and thus eonslilutes a sepa* 
rate problem. In Amerku, then^ agriculture must be com.-eived as a 
condition developing diredly out of the more primitive stage of the 
gathering of the wild plania of nature, without any intervening jitage 
of domostication. In Arrlea, ngain, throughout wide areas, doua^lica' 
lion, as we know, tnkeg the form of herding and stock-breeding on an 
enormous scale and oocxisls with agriculture^ the two occupations usu¬ 
ally eun^ituting the pursuits of separate social classes and probably 
being ^rat^eable, if not in all individual instances, la separate historic 
sources, not only as technique^ bul in the form of the coalcscrence of agri- 
cultura! aisd herding trihot. Agriculture ibell agnin cannoU us an historic 
phenoinetion. be treiiled m a unit for I he reason that a vast gulf separates 
^ what niigiil be called primitive agriculture from historic agriculture. 
Primitive agriculEurCt which is Ehe only hind present among mudem 
primitiieSp precedes the invent ion of the plough, the digging-stick and 
hue being used insicad. It h generally, although not wlihouE cxccptionB, 
in ihc hands of women, and is not o^wwlalcd with the utilixution of 
domesticated animals in the agricultural pursuits, not evcEi in Africa 
where the animals needed for ihb were at hand.^ Historic agriculture, 
on the other hand, is associated with the plough, the domesticated ani¬ 
mal—whether cattle, horse* or mule —as manV helpmate in the pursuit, 
and the almost complete monopolization of agriculture by men. Tlie 
subsequent reintrodnetion of women into agriculture ss associates of 
men ljcluc»gs to late historic times and rc|irc$cnts n distinct problem. The 
resulting picture of the succession of lljc basic economic pursuits obviously 
lacks I be simplicity of tlie evolutionary scheme, allowing oa it does for 
a numher of variants not foreseen in the evolutionary conception, but it 
ha--; I he merit of coming closer to the irulh as revealed by im prejudiced 
research. 

Similarly with the other three-stage theory, that of the Stone+ Dronse, 
and Jroii Ages. Tlii^ genera I laation^ originally derived from the study of 

’ II n-t enune^ obvious thil ilie ci» the Imc af dicilmg etiek dwi not crate 
A pildatjun in which A rtomnl icil^ inimpl coultl be proBlHbly uk 4. frueb ild oect- 
Jion Orking enly willl the itiCfOduction of the pteugJ^ 
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European prehisloryT applies well ertoygh in (lais pafticular fielfii l>ui it 
falls down when extended to the vast region farther 5 nLjlJi+namely Africa* 
where o Stone Age was followed directly by an Age of front the Bronze 
x\ge having failed to malermlize. 

The thturlea of Haddon and others, referring to the development of 
art from a reall^ie to a geomEftrieal stage, aUo collapsed under critical 
scruliny. The pre3vt?5S of convcotionaliration or geomctrlzatlou, in and 
by itself, is, of couise, not a fignienlt il can he auhstantiated on priniitive 
specimens—baskets, pots, or woodwork—as well as by a study ofi sayi the 
hats of modern ladiwv* While this Is true enough, it only eiialdlshes Uie 
above process aa real but not as iiniVersa! or e?tclusive or pristine. The 
burden of proof here lies on those who would claim that geometrical art 
never did or could arise as Auch, without any preceding naturalistic stages. 
This proof has never been produced; ft has, moreover, been observed 
in more than one place where decorative pottery is common* for eKomple 
among the Chlrfqui Indians^ that purely formal slia|>es tend in a later 
stage of duvelopineiit to liecome emhellished by more or Jess reolistic eX' 
cresceiices^ which a I must seem to be sprouting forth from under the sur¬ 
face of tlie pot. Here, llien, the realistic is an emanation from the geo- 
metrical the artistV imagination having been stimulated in the direction 
of naturalism eitlier by vague resemblances to animal forms in the struc¬ 
ture of the pot itself or by some external source* A region like that of the 
American Plains provides a convenient oceaslon for the study of tlie 
symbolic aspect of art In relation to its lonnal ofipeeL Whal wc find lierCt 
as we saw-f la a very tiniforni art in the form of coloured bead-work based 
on geometrical patterns reducible to a limited number of simple units. 
This art. with minor vanatJons* is etiarac[eristic of the area na u whole^ 
The art, we know, is also symbolic* hul m this ca^ the symbols are found 
to vary considerably as between tribe and tribe, or one group of tribes 
and another- In the absence of relevant historic data we cannot concretely 
detnonsEratc the priority of the geometrical ait, but the likelihood of such 
priority must nt least l>e regarded as very high. Otherwise the student 
would find himself in the dilficult position of having to explain how and 
why similar or identiccl figures have among difTcrcnl tribes developed 
out of varying realistic patterns whieh+ according to Haddon's thcorfi 
survived In the varying symbolic nirjinings in the different tribes. In ibis 

S ll will be found here tint p period, 35 yeart e|to, wlmn i ludy^S hit W- 

fcoibled R privole hortjcul[ur«| ettabluhlntflt bU OccjAinnal bird of W, waj* 

followed by flnocbcr |n which the boral mid failikal fonnn lost, mere or leu r«picllF, 
ijLCir naturuJl^lic to he pr»cli[ly aubmereed dtogclher imdrl euxvi- 

lineiu or iiitfuljir pitlcJiu. 
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At any rale, the natumliAlic iheory would seem to he pulling thing;^ 
on ibeJr htAds/ 

The aanie kind of striclure applies also to ibc wrheme of social develop- 
menl. Jt is now coni^cded, by alJ hut a few, that the faToily, frefjuently 
but not necessarily In the form ol monogauiy, ia an omnipresent as well 
as the most printiLivr farm af social ya|l, in conjunctioUt of course, with 
the local group, tt stands to reason that sibs could not claim similar 
nnliquily hecati^e in their very nature they cjyrr evidence of a lijs^toric 
process: unilalera]! descent^ sih names, not lo speak of other features^ 
could not have Jallen from heaven ready-made. Hiislory must have been 
the moulder of these features. The family, on the other hand, ws in com¬ 
parison a primal and, as it were, an organic groupings presupposing 
notbing but the sei urge and a tendency for aeK-mntes to r^ain together 
at least for some time while a child or children are conceived, carried, 
born, and nursed, ll is for ibis reason llint wc can and do find one or an- 
oliicr soil of family life among many of the higher animals, whereas 
Buch things as sibs or phratries arcs, of course, neicher preBcrnt nor con- 
ccivnble below die stage of humanity. The major ileni in the ei^olution- 
ary tlieory of socinl dcvelopnienlH and the one most holly debiiEcd, was the 
cLoji-gcns suecesslon, the notion, namely, that a universal clan stage was 
followed by a universal gentile s^tage. Now, this process of transition from 
maternal to paternal reckoning^of group descent ha^i, wcknow, never b«n 
observed historically. All wv: find is that mouv tribes are organized into 
clans, many olliets inlo gentis, and that both clans and gentes arc defi- 

* In view iff I Ilf- *eatiiiiiiew of our ]ii*tt»fiil |Mn>p«livc in fact 

often Atrcfifcil in [heSK pj|5c# — ii » well to remember, when thinkinK about such 
mat ten. that npAn fmm ipecihc cttllunil bnfipiige, huinim inmeirution ii the same 
Codav (bill it ihnUHTids of jiviLrs ago, Hecell then whal ftamJet con- 

tiivfsl IP fcad itiip the euivy thape* of the eloudai! And others did the Mime before 
bim and do to naw. Lndcr pFoper aimoiphrtie conditiana ami 9 luilable eekmhI the 
alien t LriineEi« pf [he foraal Mill carry lUicgestiona of rougara and owls and bfiMi. if 
not gnome* and hobgoblins. Mieny an unknown Leroi liei burfeiJ or standa msikac- 
ingly atniii«l the feducliveputbne* of a moLintain ebain. Ami oonivpfiicly, human faoet 
and Ggiirpa on Dccaiiiun, mu merclv olhcf animal* or bErda — pig, fiolL tian, 

monkey, wotb f*?*^ b'na, donkey, eogJe, Foofilcr—but iieomeEtical Hhapea: fsfrt 

appear 4* (riaCiiclea, apes down or up: noae* ah m^nwnl* cEftle* or aj« stmipllt 
luieftt lieadi u Erianglea^ lupiiareii tKomboida: befliea an- ►pbe^+^f or boircEi^ acFna -B* 
dcrtEcka, or iidei of Iiafti. The afI of I be CjrEi^alijriat fin da on Jnes|iau»Eible 
BOLiFep -of in-spirAEjon jn Ehne bamilcfta aungeatjiipi. And wo it wa* alwiys, ^lui^* 
experience hu atockfd Ida mind with pal terns, nalutalialio aa wdl as giwmetrkil; 
his imagination feedh on both, and al timci goew riot wilh combrnalk^nii. abiurd or 
Appropriate, aesflhetie ind end it does to eluEnsily^ irraccfullyT wiltaty, 

innocently, or offensively. In ibe Jiglii of all ihii ii Hccmi atrAngdy penurloui to 
wifit to limit the orLjfin of man-madi! forms In naEuralism or any other hitisb faeEOr. 
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nilely to be allocated to primilivcnesj?. \i not i^bolly pristine, as no 
evidence of aibsean be discovered among bistoric tribes. Wliat tbe evolu' 
ttonisls land to do, therefore, in OKler to subalnnlinte their position^ was 
to look for evidences of pre-exL^ting maternal organization among tribes 
viiiJi paternal dncenL As HUL'h evidencet for examp^^'os regarded a 
relatively high status of nonnao tar the prominence of the niatertisl unclct 
features w liicli were a.wumcd to be organically related to n maternal acn 
ciety and nut of keeping ivith a paternal one. In other words, a high 
status of ivoman or the importance of the mother's brother were looked 
upon as aurvivah^ from a social condition to which, it was tlioughf^ they 
more fittingly belonged. In iJiis ntilixatlon of the eonerept of lurvjval in 
substantiation of an evolulinnory hypotfn^bp we encounter ence more 
thal circular reasoning already dealt with in conneKion with the com¬ 
parative method, feeing that the position of women in paternal or any 
other societies varies, and that maternal uncles, as well as fatlicrsT may 
he more or less importantp whatever llie form of group descent, it is 
evident (hat the ascription of a survival eharnelcr to these two features, 
higli fltalus of wunioja and Importance of maternal uncle, derives its Ln- 
api ration solely froiii the assumption of a pre-eidsling maternal condi¬ 
tion. which ia, of course, the very point to be proved- It can therefore 
not he used os an element in the proof- 
Similarly^ Bachofen’s conception of a matriarchal era os well oa that 
of a primitive ttage of sexual promiBculty came io be roeogni^ed os pure 
hetion, the latter in particular representing nothing but a projcriion into 
presumed historical reality of a typical ev^olutjonary' slarting-point: 
before order^ chaos; before regulatiolit no regulation. The niatriaicbatt^ 
or the socio-political pre-cmlnenee of womaut is not as w'holly devoid 
of a fad Mat foMndation» considering thal among some trifles, but only a 
very few—die Iroquois, the Pueblos, the Khosi of A.^iii \ which other?) 

—women arc impollant and might, by stretching the point, be descril>ed 
os predominant. Bui to admit this is one thing; to Construct out of thin 
^air a Universal pdznilive matrisrchate, an era of feminine dominance. Is 
quite another- 

A further argument against the stage theory in social evolution coJi be 
derived from the iheory of diiruslon discussed a white ago. It has been 
shown that every trilie develops Its culture not merely out of its inner 
resources, but at least In pail under the stimuiation of extraneous cuhnral 
Items coming from neighbouring tribes^ M such items in their origins ‘ 
are obviously independent of the recipient culture, it follows that to 
admit I hem is Io throw a monkey-wrench into the evolutionary scheme of 
necessary stages, in so far ns this scheme, bo^ solely on 'inner growth/ 
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makes no pravkion for such extranentia factorft, Whm confronted 
widi this argument, the evolutionku nE templed to defend Eheir po¬ 
sition on iho ground ihst of the cultural features entering a group 
from the outside onlv those would prove aeeeptahJe and, therefore, 
assimnahle^ wliach fitted into the pre-existing culture of the recipient 
group. If ihty did not &q fit they would he rejected or nt best renaarn 
nnasslmilated, loosely ailoal^ as it were, in a hosEile or uncongenial cuJ- 
total medium. lf+ on the olher hand, the exEraneo4J9 features did fit and 
as a consequence were accepted and assimifated, then this very fact would 
bear evidence to the prepared.ness nf the reeipknt group to accept sucli 
features and, jf so, it should also- be credited with the capacity or readj* 
ness to evolve ibem independently, had it not chanced to revive them 
from without. At first blush this argument sounds convincing enough; on 
analyak, howe\'er, at will he found dial cuitiirnl preparedness is here 
taken in a much more precise sense ihnn could be ju 5 tiBed by a survey of 
what actually hapiiens in such cases. Anther is it true that within certain 
broad limits all kinds of things or ideas can he acrcepled ajid assimilated 
by a group with o given culture, Barring a few' obvious exceptioni, have 
we really any jiroof of the innhility of a culture to assimilate a given 
extraneous feature except the fact itself that, in a particular inslanee, it 
has not so assimilated it? Then we say that it was not prepared to do ao. 

In other words, we can with a certain plausibiliLy apply the concept of 
cultural preparedncsii ij/rer lAebut we should be more than L-autioua 
in using it before ifie fact. For all wc know to the contrary, when such an 
event does oecur+ it will not chime with our expcctatiotis. The rebuttal 
of the evolutionistB being thus found wanting, the position h vindicated 
that the facts of diffusion or cultural borrowing are incompatible with 
dogmatic evolutionism of the qiiaaiH^rginic sort. 

The roneeplJon of uniform cultural development with Its fised stages 
must be regarded ns the major one of the three Senek of evoiutionlsin. 
Once it w^as overthrown^ social evolutionism wbs shaken at its very base. 
But there were also llse other tenets, the gradual character of evolutionary 
change and its progressve direction. These two tenets also suffered at 
the hand^ of numerous critics. Here tha anthropologist coded his mo¬ 
nopoly in criticism to other social E>LciciiLi5ls, including the historian. As 
already slated and restated, we know very' little about the paiiimlars of 
cuMural change among primitives for the simple reason that the relevant 
data on the hi-^tory of primitive culture^ especially as to chronology, are 
so fragmentary. If wc supplement what Utile we know in this regard by 
the evidence of later history, it becomes clear that gradual change does 
in fact occur. The question is whether the process implied and the nccre- 
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(Jons to cullurf thus ^cliJeved correspond lo vfhai is rncant by develop¬ 
ment or evolution^ Being hutorical And propafared by the contacl of 
geiieralluiiA^ bunian culture conipri^ & process of cultural acciimuZa- 
tion. New Ile^ns of knowded^e, new idcaa^ new objects ^or^ ^hall I say^ 
more objects?}^ eonstantly make their appearance in addition to the pre- 
ex ic^ing one??. Most of these, liowover^ whis^hcr idBleria! or rueiiEah nre 
mouJdt.'d after the pattern of tlie oid, Tfiere U tlEus a gain In quanUty 
or mass, but is there also w'hal mi^^lit |je called development or evolution? 
Apparently not, unless we should care to identify accuinulation with 
eyolutiouT which few evolutionists would allow. Now ibb prcN:e$s of 
accumulation or amassing of things and ideas> the reality of which is un¬ 
deniable, is in the nature of the case a slow and gradual off air. When 
we speak of eve I ut ion, hnweverp whal is meant is not merely a change in 
quantity or ma«s, but in quaflty or form, whieli implies crealiveness or« 
tn a broad in vent ion ^ Ais we ?tijdy invention or ereailvenesa during 

the only period available far sticJi n stud>% namdy that of written history, 
periiKls fertile in ideas seem to come in spurts. These arc followed, as a 
rul^T by « Rioro or protracted period during which spread, assimila¬ 
tion, acculturation of such things and ideas continues to go on, more or 
less actively^ but little origination takes place. Then^ another spurL 
ViTicthcr die lield explored Is tbai of technique^ mechanical inventions^ 
art, literature, Bcience^ or philosophy, everywhere the evidenfe of fact is 
the same: a spurt followed by a relative quiescence or, to abandon the 
metaphor, precipitation in development follow^ed by mere passive re¬ 
production of estaldidled patterns, or even relative retardation. Cultural 
growth being in one of its aspects a form of learnings it is not surprising 
to ftnd that it should, in the main, bear the same character as does learn¬ 
ing: peaks and plateaus, not a gradually ascending eurve^ will stand for 
either process. 

Whatever lluie we know^ about primitive culture^ in this respect, does- 
mol militate against tliis eoneeption^ In religion, for example, when change 
lakes place, it takes, os we saw, the form of a rather sudden and violent 
erupt i<ant or at Icasi, it do^ so at times- in the domain of technology, 
where invention in the narrower sense rtlgns, little I? avnllable in the 
form of concrete observation. But it Is more than probable tliat here as 
elsewhere radical luvcntiona, such ns the wheel, the making of fire, or 
tlie bow and armw^ were followed by a more or !«» rapid eurcessjoii of 
other Invenlions thus engendered, and indeed timde poaaihle. After tJiis 
things would again come to a relative rest, (or an Indennlte period. 

It must be remembered that there can Iw no transition between a wheel 
and a no^wheel. Either a thing ii a wheel or not a wdseeb and when it is a 
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Hheel jf -QpcTtE up Lnnuirt[rral>le (opportunities some of which must prea- 
enlly li^oiire oppamit. Similarly with mty device for maVmg fifC, Until 
the device workjs you simply cnnnot nniikc fire; and when it do® finally 
worJct there is Jirc, and a mcEliod of prodiiclnf Jt deli hero Ed y and ad hoe 
constitutes an e|H>ehfll dianpe. leaning upon facts made knnwn by JaEer 
histori', if nol by thaE of primitives, unJortunolely so dark, it seema safe 
to HHume that primitives also knew the ihrflJs of invcnEioit and discovery, 
accompanied by precipilntlon in devdopnienl, nnd followed by periods 
of rdative ^tability.^ 

Having arrived thus far, we find Ehc task of dealing with these aspects 
of the theory of social evolution only partially carried out. When en^ 
gaged on a criEical venture, llw icmpEatioo lies near to carry one*^ criti-' 
ciam too far and! thus vitiate the reault by nbsorbing into one’s critique 
the same type of prejudice or dogma disclosed in die subjeii crilicised. 
ISitfl all Jls faults and eaaggerationf, tfic tbeoiy of social evolution was 
not'beiilt on quicksand, nor has it w holly failed of contributing consEruc- 
tivciy to huiiian thinking. As already notecL the sweeping characlcr of 
evolutionary thought and Ehc boldness of its generalizations have atim- 
ulated s|]eciilative as welt as ccncrclc investigations^ a %'aluable result 
in iEself which, though indirect, should noE he undercstiniaEcd. Then 
again, tlic evolutionists also brought into hold relief die desirability 
of looking upon history^ as an interconnected ofTair. After all, nothing 
is gained by adopting a vieiv of history which conceives of it as a 
series of niiraeler^!^, as it were, without ojsy rhyme or reason, Mor wauld 
such a view correspond Eo the facta. It niusl further be admitted that 
there is an clement of truth in the conLepEion that tile development of 
nilture has been on uttfuldinent, that the dilTerent aspects of culture are 
IntereonnecEed, that certain phiuses of culture cannot materialize unlc^ 

* A mnt nrtte must hm with inference (c OiK^thcr Tirirfr of evoTatJunory 

though! In s hicK defiajte cninhauE wms pUcH m ihc tstMtlymitc ntlure of c^am 
important iM-rirKlic chanfiei in (he proems oi facial dcvdopiq^nl. The refer^-nce ii, oJ 
course, to iho idsturicij philoMiphr of Karl who leanfd hul \kl\c pet ihc 

cd «QlutipnisEB, hi* leaiting ideas luvin^ btrn roimulited ppmrwhal in tnlvanFe oj 
ihoBeof Kerhrrt Spwerand Ida tollemm^. Aa«crTons kni>ws, he dert^ed liisimpi^ 
ratjorv ^rPm ihc Grman pheloMpher, Frirdrich lleeeL why luid fprmui^Ecd an etplu- 
iiunary or quosi^voluHonurr Kherneor history of bii r>wn. It is, bowevet, inEeiestiua 
Eo rule I hat the Marxian Ehcoryof r™liJEioru in ttiEttirC—lhr term 'r«4tpluilon' here 
btjn^ uwd iKl In a narrow irconuinlc or political hul in ■ brwad culturAl xnK—wM* 
accepted ntn by those who were inDst opposed id him in tJieir socioJ views, 
f! iwidso Jmppnnni to resliu ihlE Mart by no ntrin^ disearded the Idea of ^adiial 
ehin^e in hlNlory; iTLsistiag, cm ihe CDOErnry, on it* presence, he worked this eopcepl 
jnEp his very riittd seheme of hislofie dcfernainiAm, CktMcJrsm |p Marx was mi rAe 
method of history but one of lu two method*, the otfici iietqa gradind ck^c. 
EvoluEian throUih rcvolutien.' aftid Kropotkin, the iJiarchiit; bill 'jevolutiqn ihrougk 
CvorETtiou^ wpdid describe the ^farxian phiIpKiphy eqitaJly wdL 
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certain other lihasee have preceded them, me try to illustrate these 
propositions as briefly as may be. 

Take iirftt the probicin of the interrelations of the didcrcut aspects of 
culture, (jranting that lhc?»c aspects do not inlcrlock in such n way that a 
change in one is inevitably floconipanteiJ or followed by a change or a 
corresponding change in nnolher.^ it will yet be admitted that these as¬ 
pects do not change or develop in utter independence of each othcr+ ^'e 
saw a while ago liow the dF^'elopmcnt of decorative art among primitives 
goes hniid in banJ with the ri« of lechniqii«. By and large, a higher 
(etrlmique is sccotripanied by a moife advanced nri> Similarly we should 
not expect a high degree of political centralis I ioti in conirrturtiliea in 
which tJic means of communication have renmined wholly primitive. The 
African statCT for example, could scarcely e3<i?t without tlic extensive 
road-building itself furtiierod by the state but also ennstitutlng ii$ most 
cfTcctive tool. In the absence of t)i«e arteries of power and wcnlth, ef- 
fecUve military organisation or any systematic fiscal policy would be 
impracticable. In modefn days the enormous expansion of technology 
jji by general recognition to be traced in a similarly amazing growth of 
scientific knowledge^ while the dcmsnibt of technology spur on still 
further advances in science. It is a comniunplace of social llieory that 
ever sinc^: the days of Romet the ccononTK\ political, and legal aspects 
of European aociety have been strictly interrelated, both formally and 
functionally. 

There is, ihcOt a tendency for the different aspcct4 of culture to elimu- 
I ale and frucllfy each other. There is no fixed Inlerrclatioii here nor any 
precLae parnlleli^^min change, bul neither is tJierc complete independertce. 
Culture is neither an aggregate of dlsparsle aspects nor is it a thoroughly 
intrprated or organic whole. Rather is it a complex the difTereTil aspects 
of whicht while preserving their autonomy, ever temi to enter into inlcf^ 
relations wdlJi each other, b«i at difTereal rotes and wilh varying degrees 
of complctcne!^. 

So also with the problem of stages. In the dogmatic evolutionary 
formulation wc found it necesaary to reject them^ but in this alao wc 
sfiould not go too far. Take, for example, chicftaiiuihip. It is probable 
tliat one or another kind of Icaderahip has exisled in human society from 
the beginning, but certainly not hereditary leadership. Before succession 
in office was established or could have hecn thought of, there must hnve 
been leaders or officials whose office was not hereditary. SimilarlvN lead¬ 
ership must have dev^eloped in relatively small groups; the presence 
of a chieftain wielding power over a populoua tribe or group of tribea., 
cotdd not possibly be regarded aa a primary or truly primitive slate of 
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afTairs. speaking about $Ab organl^atlonaHi J already hod accra^ion 

lo note ihEit these forms of Social siruttuitr con let not be regarded as 
primary for the simple rca6Dji that such eloincnts aa unilateral inheritance 
of group incniljersliip, or sih names^ could only have developed histori¬ 
cally, a process winch requires Imie. Even more obviously, tool making 
and usf^lng is a matter of achievement. SkilL within limits, may come iti 
ofie lifetime, hut knowledge nnd invention, propa of Lecfiiiiqiic-r are func*^ 
tions of lime. Everydliog else being equal, no one would place the wood¬ 
work of Aosiralia on one level with that of Melanesia or Polynesia. Such 
things will be achieved and inu.’it la; leanif-d. Once more, limcp as well os 
need, opportunity, chance. The same appilcs, iflesi deorly, in the domain 
of religion and magic. All the data indicate that the more primitive forms 
of supernalural creatures and magical devices are a^rialed with single 
or at any rate simple purposes and functions. A primal magical rite U 
for fertility, protection, success in hunting or in love; a primitive spirit 
IS of nicknf^ or famine, of craftsmanship or of valour. The more coin- 
prehensive forms of niagica] power^ the mofo versatile deities encoun¬ 
tered nmong the more advanced primitives as well as in historic 
came into lining through a proci^ of syncretism—powers and fuuc- 
timiii originally coiinecletl w ith separate things, acts, or supernatural be¬ 
ings, now iHxame concent rated in a single carrier* We cojuiol very well 
conceive of tins process as reversed^ citcept under very special conditionSp 
WiPiout going both in tlie face of known facts and of theoretical prob¬ 
ability. 

Or lake the field of economics. Once more, aome sort of vague proprie^ 
tary sense may, perhaps, be regarded as hair ing belonged to man from 
the beginning. Do we not Fee incipJent elements of it already among ani¬ 
mals? Rut here also ihe idea of ioJieritancc of properly muot have ap¬ 
peared later. Tills theoretically feasible conception is fully vindicated by 
a survey of primitiSc tribes: the cruder ones either manage without the 
notion of property inheritance or have no ^ ery dehiiltc regulations in this 
conneiiou. The exchange of goods or commodities, again, may be very 
old indeed, but before a medium of excliangc developed there was ex¬ 
change in kind, and it is out of the perplexities and inconveniences of the 
latter that the stimulus arose first to regard certain goods as a medium of 
exchange* tlien to devise a separate medium which no longer had much 
or any value except ae a medium, 

ThcM examples could be multiplied in definitely. Perhaps loo eagerly 
absorbed In the process of tearing dow n evolullon, we hove been tctnpted 
io neglect the positive leads left behind by this school of thought. Hiere 
is much room here for constructive work yet to be done* 
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Theor}^ of Progress 

Like the leoet gruduol c^iange, the last and fiiiijil tenet of iht evolu- 
Lianary s«heiwe+ that of progr^ive change^ proved of special iolcr- 
»i to social scientist? olher ihm nnlhropologlsls. Even among the classi¬ 
cal evoluLionTsts Lliemsclves iJjc idea of progress played a very une\'en 
part. Herbert Spcnccr, however, did emphasise it, presen dy to be 
dubbed the 'optimistic philosopher^ by one of his continental expound¬ 
ers, llic theory of progress^ let us reineniber, has a long history of its 
uwrn^ reaching far back of tlic biological conception of evolution for¬ 
mulated In the uinct^nlli century. Now let me nsk, to what cKtent does 
the notion of social progress! reflect wbal we actually know of bumari 
affairs in their unfoLdmCiit in history? It is probably sufficient to have 
asked this quest ian lo rcnliiie that the idea of social progress corre¬ 
sponds far less lo anything actuob ps&t or present, than lo n widely 
shared desire that such might be the caw;. In other word-’i, a» Wundt, the 
psyi::hologist. and Eduard iVleycr expressed the idea of progress is far 
lea^s a rational deduction than it is a moral poWulale. It is a sort of prop to 
living which renders ihe past less disappointing, the present more endur- 
abicp and the future more rosy. If, how'ever^ the question i? asked w^hether 
the notion of progrcs!i is true rather than merely agreeable, the answer can 
scarcely be in doubt. Should one attempt lo en-visage a historic period of 
any lengtli from the standpoint of progress, it would at once be realized 
that the ta^k bristles with difficulties. In the first platre^ what is progress 
but change in a desirable direction? And what is desirable? Well, some¬ 
thing here, something else diere; this to me, that to you. Or, to phrase 
it differently, progrcM if' change in tiie direction of improvement- But 
what is improvement unless you have a standard? And standards no- 
toi-iously differ* fn other Words, there Is a core of subjectivity under¬ 
lying I lie very idea of progressive change, unless one phould be willing 
to osserE that there arc certain eternal values realised by progressive 
change in history, Bui who is there lo determine these eternal values? 
As one lisEens to men, wise or otherwise, in present or past, elpreusing 
themselves on what is improvement or desirable, he is reminded of the 
confusion of tongues. 

However, let us dklttigubh. Culture, aa we eaw, comprises various osr 
peebs which, though integraled in part, also preserve a degree of au¬ 
tonomy. So the question may well be asked, referring to primitives as 
well AB to hiMoric peoples, whelber change or progressive change ui 
one culturaJ aspect ta invariably or usuBlIy aecompEinied by similar 
changes In anoEber or olbers? The reverse bccum only too patently 
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Inie. Take f&r OCainpJe llae Au-slralian^^ and it will appear dial, whai¬ 
rier one^i 4Landard&. ihe aocial ayslrm of thesu proplc i^i|] have lo 
be ree>Dpriia:cd as more coniplrs and at Jcnst in diia^ sense mure highly 
evolved than tbelr inaturml or iecfmoJogical equipiuent; tliiB latter, ade¬ 
quate though it may be for the time and place, remains relalively crude, 
with distinrt earmarks of, shall we say, ‘primitiveneks" On die i>ther hand, 
take the Eskimo, by way of contrast t their suciu^political organi 7 .atJon la 
of the crudest and simplest po^^ible toft, whereaa their teclmology is so 
elaborate and so obviously qdci|uate to the solution uf their many mvi- 
runnienlal prohlema os to be constantly ciied as such by all in vestigntorB. 
Or compare from this alsiidpomr the tribes of the Jfix|uciis League with 
tliose of I he North west. In political slructure and consciousness the Iro¬ 
quois are indubitably more advancedi but in the domain of art the PaeiJie 
Coast tribes are aa clearly superior to the Iroquois, Similarly in other 
periods in the history of civiJizaiiun. The Creeks of the Per id ran Age or 
tfiercabouLs did achieve a remarkably harmonious and iuEegrated devel¬ 
opment In a number of cultural aspectst such as political and ethical 
ideas nnd practices, art. lilerature, and phlZosophy, hut they lagged be¬ 
hind in the devdopmeiit of the economic aspect of life, bolh in practice 
and in idea. And again, in the more restricted field of politics: whereas 
tJieir wisdom was of the highest within the boundaries of the Citv-s4ate, 
they failed to develop curresponding inaighi or vision in mter-sEale rela¬ 
tions, a fact ulso frequently commented upon by historians. The Romans 
of the imperial period contributed much lo political and legal develop¬ 
ment and thought, but they failed to enhance creatively tJie fields of sci¬ 
ence, art, or philusophy. Or In mudem days; however warmly we might 
feel towards the supenorities of our Wesicm civilization, the faert is 
only too patent that our sckntific and technological dcvelopnienf, (Tow¬ 
ing directly Ur indirectly from the advancement of the e;iact and natu¬ 
ral £ciem.^ in tJie nineteenth century^ is far ahead of our habhs and 
notions in matters social, political, economic, and moral, and is char¬ 
acterized by a far more rapid rhythm of change. This discrepancy is 
in fact so ennspicuoiis as to be generally and rightly recognized as one 
of the must Prions evils and puzzling problems of the present moment 
in history/ 

Evidently then, if there la anything in the idea of progicas at ail. It 
cannoi be used in the broad ^cnse of a general, universaL and invi itablc 

■ In cennMJon w[lh thh tcetlrnl suhjKl of ihf rdiliw develapmcnl of tbe differcitl 
ni culture 1 WARE Eo refer iho sEudrat to W. F, O^bumV atitnuJAEinjE book, 
Sociid Change, In which he expouad* Ibr prrgELBnl cunccpE of m 'eultunij! la®," 
which is one wsy of fonButitiug the facli reviewed in Ehw 
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of the social process in hisldry. If Uie concept of progress is to 
be relaioedf ils form must lie rAdicnlly changed so to bring it into 
harmony with the known Inots^ To this afipcct of the subject we shaU 
presently reiurfi, 

Another tiHeresting phase of the idea of progress is this: it is patently 
more rendily applicahJe to eeitain aspects of culture than to others. In 
science, fer eKnmpfe, or knowledge in geuersK as well as in technology^ 
or kjiowJcdge in operotJon, die idea of progr^ can be and has been 
readily applied, in this case with a very precise cojinotatiom Bath knowb 
edge and tools tsymbols technique) are goods, that is, po$Uiv^e so¬ 
cial values. IVow, both in i&ejcnoe and in technology there has been a 
definite though not always steady advance from primitiveness to modern 
time?, or more emphatically, from the Renaissance to the present. Now„ 
if knowledge and technique are good^ more knowledge and technique are 
better^ Here^ ihcnj there hns been progrcs.i. The idea of pregrewT in this 
connotalioo, though definite, is removed from the more basic concept 
of qualitalive improvenieui. So that precisely where the idea of progress 
is most definitely applicahle, it loses that aspect of its meaning which hy 
general recognition constitutes its very core, namely the aspect of quality 
or voJue. In those aspects of culture, on the other hand| where the quail- 
talive and valuataonaJ sides are pronouneed, such as socirI organ ixaiionT 
economic life^ moralily,^ religion, art^ the application of the idea becomes 
difficult on account of the intmFion of n subjective eiemeriL A mere ac¬ 
cumulation or amassing of content in these fields is, as such, devoid of 
meaning. More knowledge may be better than little knowledge, but what 
does more religion mean, or more art, or more morality? Pertcplibly less 
than nothings as Vebkn might have said^ Here values and standards 
must be appealed to, inevitably so^ whence the subjective bias. Is Chris- 
tJanlty, let us say, superior to Mohamntcdanism, Judaism^ or Confucian¬ 
ism? Yes or DO, according to who you are or what yon believe in. Qr, 

IS modem art auperior to that of the Greeks or that of die OiLnese? 
Again we are In the same tjuand ary. Or^.is modem socio-political organ- 
izatiem superior to that of the primitives, the Greeks, the Roftiafia? How 
standards here can differ and how Irreconcilable such differences may 
become, on occasion, is strikingly brought home by the boBic cleft in 
modem opinion between those who advocale dictatorship, whether com¬ 
munist or fascist, and those others who cling to democracy with its 
recognized failings and compensating drlues. 

h it not clear, then, that wc have to choose betwe^ abandoning the 
idea of progreas altogether and preserving it, but with a radically changed 
connctalioD? L one, choose the second aLlemative, regarding the 
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idea of progreM lu applicable hui in a more nindesi and r»ii-ictcd 
seme. Once your aubjttrt-molter or problem has beswi defined and >aur 
sfandard or value mode clear, I he rood is paved fur liic application of 
the concept of progress wfiftin ihest: timUi. There is, for eiample, no 
point in comparing Greek art with the Gothic with die aim of evalu. 
aiing them as to superior!|y or inferiority; or the Godiie i*ith the modern. 
Bui il is |>erfoctly feasible to envisage the development of Greek art, 
say Greet architecture, from the sisth century rc. to ihe fourth cen¬ 
tury d.c. it will then be seen that within iliat Icmporal range and accept¬ 
ing the ideals gtadunlly emerging in the development of Greek arl. there 
was progress, a steady movement towards the real ha lion of [Jiok ideals. 
Similarly in the Gothic, if we study it>l>eginnijig with its emergence from 
the Romnnesque and thronph the several centuries of its unlnldmcul, up 
to say the fifteenth or sixteenth century, there is within this period, grant¬ 
ing once more the ideals and problems of llie Gothic, a steady advance in 
the solution of these problems in the light of these ideals. Similarly, if 
we study the development of the modern nationnl state from its emergence 
or re-emergence in tim late Renaissance and through the eighteenth and 
nineteenth centuries. There was here, granting again the ideal* and 
assoeiated problems, sn advance which perhaps may be regarded as 
having reached its ciilminaliou in die Connany of the pre-Vt'ar period. 
Or, a* regards primitives — when the arehseologiri is lucky enougli to 
chance upon a series of superimposed cultural strata, and to study the 
pottery in these strata, as has occurred in the Pueblo region, he may, as 
in this ense, discover a complete series of levels of poUefy-making! be¬ 
ginning with technically imperfect and relatively crude shapes of un. 
glazed Jittery, followed by glazed pottery, and by a long range of 
progressively more complicated, technically more ciaborziie, and imagi¬ 
natively riclier designs, culminating in the extraordinary artistry of liufii, 
ilopi, or San ildefonso pottery. It is both pi>»ibie and, I think, helpful 
W tise the contiept of progress here. 

WTicr we say, HrtDlly, that irt cOmparJson lo the primitives or to the 
Middle Agee we livr in a |irOgrc«sivc society, we cannel mean by thifl 
that progrcMj tniprovemefil^ is sonidbow inherent in the very make-up of 
our society but not of tliclniv What we do rncan is that One of the ideaU 
of modern more mobile Hociely 15 to prepare courageously for intpendmg 
chgngea, in part la foresee thrmi and in part to reali^ them hy Conscious 
planned effort. A very diffcrcTit point of view, St will he seen, and one 
scarcely appJJeahJe or po;L^ihJe in olher ages. Even today* let ui admit, 
thii vieH' renmina more of a desideratum than of an AccompIishmeni; huJ^ 
perhaps we are prepared to accept it as nn ideal. In this more limited and 
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kighly trims figured Mnse» tlid of progresj should^ I Uiink, Le 

pr«er\ed in ibc social field. By way of clearing the ground for dib new 
orienUtion, it will lie well to forget, once and for all, the notioii of a 
tiuiveraaL automatic and icw^viiable progress In flocicty or history. Prog¬ 
ress to us is no longer a ipeefade to he conteinplated hut a problotn to be 
aolvedt a task to he ajccoiuplisbed^ 
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relation lo evuintjon, 518; dihkarmonl' 
moi de^rlopcncnl of different aspceia 
of, 522-3 

DifrusJoit^ I'irielEe# of, 465 seq. j in eon- 
linuOiu dniribulion, ^158 seq.; of Afri¬ 
can buEa, 459; of religion and isocial 
fnriqpi, 460; local culEurcs in+ aud in- 
TPntioEt, 462 seq.; critique of Wis*!er*a 
9aw' qf, 463 n. 5 «qr; ind inde^ 
peitdeni ericiPp 467; critical u?* of, 
460 ttq.: Laufer* 'potier'* wbcel,' 
468‘9; cnlEnml similaJlEiea in relation 
To, 470; in relalbn Eo sioiplc and 
conipjci, luuic and eomplca ImiUk 
472 seq,; m relalion to culture areas, 
47S seq.: to mareinal Bream 477-8; in 
rarhdern ^ctdiurc area«p^ 479 ru 3; of 
Individual culEural iraFE*, 4i60 i«q.; 
p*ycholgg)r Df« adoption, and assimila- 
ijon, 483 seq.; of cuiluroJ trails in a 
□nifonn medium^ 48^1 seq.; waves of^ 
485; of gboit-danee religions^ 406; of 
maize culture complex, 40$'^7; varieEi» 
of adopt ion and naasi BiJlalion in, 
490 »q.; of call ore between Cbii™!, 
MotigoTip and Manjui^ 490 aeq.; vclec- 
live borrowing in modem, 491; of 
cull Lire bdween Wbilea and prEmi- 
tivea^ 492; inlna-tribal and icEtr- 
tribal, eomparedp 493 *«!.; and eroln- 
iwa, SI6 s*qr 

Diocovcry^ and Jnvmiion, 120; fn ihchI^ 
cm jUreatloniv 123 Bcq.± si^nilkanca 
of primitive^ 150 



INDEX OF 

Dmikin o\ labour, prmKty cccini^jnic, 
100; in ATrltAn 137; in rdsigJan, 13fis 
in ul, J3S Ji«f|. 

[>i>in«lJciitJon, virieiic^ of. 111 aeq.; oJ 
]J2 n. 7 

EducJillui3. itid iculture, 39; ritipHAlLea- 
iMn in, 13 r uncanBcioui «lciiLMt» in, 
434 

EnvirunnicnfH ■« aFfct^ting pLynkjil tjfpe, 
17; and Purbk cuJlcLre^t n, I; m- 
tcntl^Ea 10 tFdii€f eulliLre lo ii-hjriicij,. 
44J 4rq.? tiulorial ctdEiiro nuM inli- 

ln4Ed^ Trilled lo^ 445-6} inlor-tTibAl 
GOntict limleing inlo tribe "a rotulkin 
lo ill own, 448; cnlli iof iamt idjuMt- 
raenl+ 454; Adjiulini»il tOr m relilivti 
lo cull u re areu,. 479 ^0 
Eiiimu. JtKiiiyrt of, 72; hc&d form of, 

72 n, 1: climate in — Imd, 74 n- 2; 
neeflle^rm^^ 77; hc*w«, 77 #ei|.: 
iiJcdlEe, 30; dojiA, 8L tt 5 aeq^; J»)rik, 
81; liuniing, irq.; l»owa, 87; bir^ 
pwti, 88 srt|.; aprur-tbfowcri 90; 
driJIp 91 teq.; botve^Workv 92 acq.; 
irllling dkpuEn vnoliEt 95 Bcq.; 
ialJriGii Boh^, 97 4rq.; wIiiJd hunl^ 
102 acq.; tlcrdlr^aBca In irlilioa lo 
rvolulion In art, 166 lu 7; medicicLfs 
men^ 176 Kq.; taboc^ S77 
Evtrlyiicin, md erentiom 6; BoKa^i cri¬ 
tique of —iaEu in Alt, 166 n. 7; Lsu- 
ftr^a critique cf —iito in ift, 167 leq,; 

■nd fitcdcm fuhbtw, 167 n. 8; ind 
prcgreut 496 acq.; primJiim idna of, 

496 meq.i l^naiiclc on, 500 Mil^ 
lliua cn, 581; Kant md Gorlhc on^ 

501 n, 4; ron Baer ind Efarckd on, 

562 aeq.; Hu tlon ind Lycll cn, 503; 
Darwin md Spencer on. 503 aeq.; 
Speneerf contiovcray with ^'ekamann 
on, SOS n. fi; crliique ol cumpdrAtlve 
method i« uaeni by —i-ua, 508 nesf; 
criiiqne of —iry wriiinga of Hidden, 
JeYona, Bacbofen, Micl-ennm, Mcf- 
IIOk 510 Rcqr; md dkEfu^ion, 516 9cq.; 
lird cilldjaltL, 518t poalEive eOnlribu- 
tiona of 519 aeqr; Kirl ^farx 

ind. 519 11 . 4 

Exciiamy, llnkeii wilb clina, 307; eluf 
md eub-cli£9. in Auatnilja. 343 aeq<; 

And lolemlim in CaJifornui, 356 aeq^ 

FAinily^^ Among primiil^ea, 293 aeq.; in 
oonirel of individuil. 299; u poini of 
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cidtunl tritufer, 299 scq.; Among b|i- 
Eoiic peopfri, 300; diffoaion of ^ idl- 
Jage type of iociil orginixalion, 460 
Funelional ^irou|», 318 aeq. ; compared 
with RfoiifH of allium 320-1 

GcnerJiEknr age, md ftex gronpt, 
314 aeq,; gcncruion grouj* cbAric- 
tcri^nfF 316 

Hiidi, pijnting. 136; carving, 188; 
■barama, 2‘W; mniety coogAmr, 308; 
aiba and moielief, 330 arq,; la dbtJn- 
giiiabed from Tfidgil, 330 n. 2 
Hind, human. 7; clmngca in, from ape 
Eo nun. 9; infantile cxplcralkon bj# 
401 

Imigination, in in, 161; uid aupemit^ 
uraliara, 413 

Lncam rrltfinn And err. monuiJ Um of, 
21^ arq,; faiuJly and marriige ommg, 
288 arqr; diifdhood omonji. 290; 
Bonihty eetemtmJea of. 290 aeq.; ri*e 
of, 395 Mq.; floeiil oFfponiriiiim of, 
396 wq.; irurketj of, 399 wi|.; qmpa 
imong, 400 n. 13 seq.; loada and run- 
nefi, 402; geograpbieal kticwletlgr, 
401; lrAnipartition,404 ieq.; hunting, 
405^ 

Individual, property, 148 aeq,; donn 
with nature in JAdnalfial iiek, 418 
leq.; ieonii when Im lacea eXpcrleneO 
OJ A Jearnefr 111; aurvitn under prea^ 
Jure of pattrnu, 413; Ind rituil, 428 
Inrenlinn, u human. 32; mlurr of, 118; 
progmilk orientition of, 119; md dio- 
rwTrry^ 120 ; illu^EfAlkna of^ 121 arq.; 
il]i~nitnic, 126; pHmifivc and rnrHlerr^ 
127 leq.; In rrlaEiod ta pre-exisdng 
usvemiona, 133 n. 9 

Iluqucia, igiiculturB, 115 aeq.; ciani md 
phraErira, 334 arq.; quilibcAtionH at 
ebirf, 335; moiriin oi rcTalcd to dmi, 
336; Bnow-uiikc gome, 336 n^ lO; 
totmLum cf, 337; milerrul fatnUiei. 

361 aeq. 

Knowledgr. of primltiimi, 488; md 
milEev.of.faclfleai In induftry^ 410 
KoryAk, cfgihn, 76; guardiin jplrila, 

247 

KwAkiuil, pitipeHy inheritmee, tSl; 
iiiArriigr, J56 n. 6; gttirdidn apliila. 

242 aeq. 
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I'AOtfUflGer uiKJtii priEnhivcsK impvf- 
of spoken, imiiB 
408 n. 1 

ifKiil (roup** 2% *nd flUirriaBc, 

298; in pnoJtm ^ocinsly* K. 2; io 
AiuErallJ. 33& mjJ,; p^imilirc cutEurcs 
AB ci^ried by* 424 

Mab^^ wtlol Jt k* 208; and tcchtiiffUCr 
210, 210 n. 2; Oinmianity And, 211; 
modem, 211 fl#!.: —iAnj' trkL*. 212; 
—ifliu atid pliyflkinnm 213 e —■! 
liefs in pi^Atal inRue^nccf, 214; —'Sl 
boiiefi AtnonR AomplAn^ pJfoEa, 2Lb 

EL 6 acqrj anAloBT of — flnd Bciencc 
cTToncouB^ 21t ; jand re] (6^11, 217 Hcq.j 
And Bcimee in relation lo espwicncc, 
218 n. 7; leliBbiim lA, 22^ B«q.: of 
other tribes lltttn Lmc'a own, 259 n, 13: 
And penorul nsnaea* 252 n. 2; —«1 
preroBAELve* uf Pat win paEemAl fAni' 
ilicA, 368 Bft|r; AuBtroliAii '-bmi., 
37B Mcq.: and in relaiign 

technique, 420-^1 

^bn, an CTe^m iilded Animal, 11; limitA- 
tion or offspring in. 11: hrain in, and 
I he apes* 12; religion in, 32; proloh- 
BAtioQ of infanejr in, ^|0; adjusEinciiEB 
by taoh flexible* 62 sfq^; and prop¬ 
erty^, 146; aj a A4Ciil animAl, 296; 
payehkc unity of^ 456 
Miort, fubing expedition. 109 leq.; 
feaBU, 157 seq.; AM, 16^1; nuelinB 
bokoe. 205 teq.; lAboo*. 235 leq.; 
chiefs Beq.; bocIaI dkkioi^ 
331 Aoq4 expertB 36'! n. 4; 

l^edily and competence in chiefly 

3S5 

McdkiliC-meo, ChuJichee, 249 aeq.; in 
Seyth America, ZS8 wq.J in AostraliA, 
260 eeq. 

MclineAPA, tranupoflAlion tet, 66; clotKca 
in, 67; —n apeAr-thmwer* 90 el 10; 
domnlicAlion In, 113; aerfcsdlure in* 
114; mana in. 22b; giuirdkn apir- 
iU, 248; — n Intemiam, 322 
Mind, aninul, 87 seq.; of bone, 87; 
of Apea^ 37 aeq.; ikinking of AnimAl, 
39; bctmaii, 89; and int/^nEioiL 118; 
And atppernAfuraJisin, 417 n. 7 
Mairiy, funcrlknal dilfeTmliatioD ol* 
311J in AuBtrAJiA, 312; reciprocal func- 
fMnii, 312;-AmnnB liuquoiB, 335 wq.; 
Imqnoio, in InnB-hoUBe BeAting at- 


rAiigcmeItt, 336; [mgynu, Aa related 
to clans* 336; cbuiA* lolemiim, and, in 
CAlif-omfa, 35«l 

^aiuriG. man aa part Af+ 3; and indiefd- 
qat alone in Jodu^Efill Ea^k, 410 Aoq, ; 
ornnol do more Ehan set liliMli and 
fumub nialeriAlB to culture, ‘•150 
Norshwosl Coast, IranBpoMAliO'n oE3t 66; 
ppjperty on, 153; potlaEcli, 154 «eq.: 
cOpp«f«, 153 M!q.; art^ 179 aeq.; Soask 
interpret A jioiii of art of, 182 n. 4; ani- 
mol flymlfOlt in art of* 182 seq-: lolem- 
polcB, IftU jraardian apfeHlB^ 242 Beq.; 
Hiieniix>te» compared, with lolemie 
earrinBa of NeW Irelannj, I66’7; cul¬ 
ture area cliaracterizeLl, 4754 

PAitrm, in Plaina an, 172 oett.; Plain* 
unit, ]?4; Chilkat — board* 180; in 
Plflin* BiJ^tUiao-spiriE ACquiailion* 
246; tlHbol. m dominating technique, 
412; negative and pwiitive, 4134; 
primilJTc and ntodecu evAtraated* 414; 
and Jnvci|ytinn,4l4 n. 4: in 'harnesaed 
art," 424; diffiiRion of eultural. 482 aeq. 
Pern, wearing* 200 Msq.; rodnemeuta 
in wcAviEig, 200 n. LG; garmenii, 
201 ieq.; religion and ccreidiplaialiin], 
283 aeq.; family and marriage in, 
288 *eq. 

Plaini, buffalo |iuntin£« 106 aeq.; eantp 
cifeic, 108; eKtemii nation of bidfilo* 
IM Bcq.; diviaion of labour in. 139; 
pattern and meAlting in art of^ 166; 
cnahroidery, 171 Betj.; Oultura, 171-2: 
moccAsin decoraliou, 172; unit pat^ 
iHjinu. 174; garmenlf, 174; aymfridiBoii. 
176; parflcchM* 177; colour eymbub 
hm. ITS; medieinebuAdie, 208 It. 1; 
giianiiati apirilA, 246 seq.: vmiiefift* 
nf BuarrliiA Apihl cuIiai 247 m 8; eul- 
itire area duracEerked, 476 

pDlyocsia, trartaponaifon In. 66; cIoeHca 
in. 67: iBiEOoing in, 63; dum^iicAtion 
in^ 113; agHciiTture in, 114; division 
of labour in>* 136; mano in, 221 aeq.; 
taboo Ie;^ 234 aeq.; idea of evolution 
in mjfthcibfjy of, 497 aeq. 

Poltery, Pueldi^ 192 «q.: uncotiwrkiua 
facEora in Pueblo technique, 193 it. 2; 
dtilrihulion of, 456 

Primitives* arid Ehe itithropHiloBlaL* 47; 

BA infomiBJips 43; genealogicAl mcibud 
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m ihc itudf of, 4^: iwtftu icirts 
tn llat of, 50; djjiMmk 4frp«lj 
in euJturei of, 51; uncoiu«iou 4 hc« of 
Eidture* i»gn^ 51 «sq.; principSco of 
BcJd^work *tnoTig, SS clulba 

■JDona, 67 wcq. i pota, hAiikel^, do. 
ungng^ 63 Kq.i [ooli of altieka odd 
aiEon^, 69 *^J-n ftre^iruiLiiiK 
devicHS 71: division of labour 

amonf, 100, 135 *cq.z coolcin^ Inoong 

modrrna ind, 101: invi!nliun tiid dla- 

cowy A4iigttg, 130 Mil.: mi ciom jh|;- 
Bjbtani itivrnEorK, 134; Mtktav of 
woQton Atnorig, 146 *e^.; aplntirdl 
propdly aniong^ 1491 arti^lig iiiLapmi- 
tioFi imoniu 161: an of» xtnnj of rliil- 
drf'fi, Jl50 >ccf.; nature religion 
arnimt^. 221 eeq.; marnA^e reAiilitiOti 
amang. 293 aeq.; relitionahip teima 
300 acq.T clana nod g«il«4 
aJDOhit, 3i>4 Hq.; toEnnifljn as coq^ 
fT^ial In', 323; eullure of. cbaracier 
IJud, -107 Bcq.; ahiJIawnoM of Indi- 
tion, Wf3; geofrrapliica] lijnilalian of 
knovrlodar, >t 0 &; Apokcn language 
araartg. IC^ h. 1; aLill anni lutek of 
huiT):' in technique of, 112: ImnJimirk 
of, and n| modems eonlruted. 412 
H, 3: conformity mnnnB, 419- eiTocE of 
> mndom culluic on, 427 icq.; d.£ff|jaign 
of enlEuro bcEwccn ^'liiEn md. 492 
vkjbjcctJTiET of ilandard* in 
idea of, 622; anef m-oloilionary iheory^ 
522 Kg.; diFharmoniout dcvelopi^cnl 
of diJTonnt jupocia nf culture, 5^; 
retvESion of eIic idea of. 524 *eqr 
Propenri ond woman, 142 ; ajp ooexien^ 
life with man, 146; owiKnhip of, 

146 icq.: public, 147; in tCfTlEory, 
147; in food, 147; tcrrilorial, among 
Rua^^ian pcaE-anEs^ l-Ut n, ]; apirituml^ 
149; inlicxilance, 15D Kq,; niodern 
aeitae of, 152; and 'coiupfcUOuH waste/ 
157; patcmal inbcrtEan^e of* in Pat- 
win 'funetiona]^ families 366 ac 4 ;f,; 
inheritance of. in Dohuan iietu, 374; 
in Baganda ciEaEesi, 392 «q. 

Race, variability in relation to* 13; aU' 
biliEy of lypea. 16; and! the 'mcliing 
poE/ 16; claaaiieitlon, 20; Neftro„ 

22; AuaExaJkan, 22; Mongoliin. 23; 
Indian, 23; Whiter 23; hair in relifion 
lo, 24; note and, 25 seq.; mixluzc^ 
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27 aeq.: IriJta u ffiTiMJ* 2? it 12; 
language, culiure and, 30; and na- 
Efonal trail% 30-1; mental character^ 
iilic* of, 31 icq^; and ruJlcLrei^ 31 
fleJarionahip, groupa, 29fi seq.; jenna 
among primitivca, 300 seq.; 'joking,' 
among Ehc Cfow* 302; in Auiualia, 
3454; Urown's 'principlH of tjuti- 
Bcation^ of Australian syfEesu 

346 «qr; ditEo in rtlilivn Eo macriagr, 

347 Mi|, 

HcligiGn, and roam 32; ifld woman, 142; 
Individual and fActon in, 

216 crillque nf Dnrkhrim^s the¬ 
ory of, 219 scq.; emoiiona] tbrill in, 
223; MarHl'a conlributiun to fmaaay^ 
224; Shaiweira drfinitwn of, 225; the 
AIJ-Father beltefa in, 226 acq.: poui- 
i4e misalonary influeiijce on All-Fatber, 
227 Mq,; Radin'a ccHnlrihulion to the- 
flty of^ 230 Bcq.; and laboo, 231; 
guardian-lpiril eulta aa central feat lire 
of North American Imllaii, 243; gbnal » 
danc-Ci in Nortli Ameriti, 261 leq.; 

Itmla Jn Bella Coola. 268 pcq.; tbe 
Raven in Bella Coola, 273 aeq.; deities 
in BagaiLda, 27S Beq.; pricfla and 
mndiaroa in African, 27ft acq.; gbosta 
Jn Bngatida, 286; and rilualiBiitt 
290 ieq,; roligioua rile* of Ontung- 
Javaane paEemal familial, 371 aeq.; 
in primitive oultEue, 416 eeq.; and 
magre in rclaEion to lechniqur, 420^1; 
ipnead of ghoat-dancev 4S6 

SeA;* age^ and |enefatlon gmiipa, 3|4 Bcq. 

Spiritri^ anni glttHia in Polyneala, 221 
n. 1; atujfs and, in Africa, 224 n. 7; 
Chiikfhee beliefs in^ 238 seq,; sba- 
maniBfic, aiiiOng Giukckea, 240; Osuk^ 
ebee liomne, 241; guardian^ in Amcf^ 
ica, 242 aeq^; Winnebago guardian, 
242 ttr 4; Saltib guardian, 2'45 seq.; 
varieties of giuardian ^ culu in Plains, 

247 n, 8; cuIej of, among modcnij, 

249 n. 1: Bagnnda ghotif and* 286 
Supernatural, world of the Bella CooU, 

268 Bcq.; in toEemiira, 327; ^lun un- 
cnnadmaaly arrived at, 416 aeq.: traiEs 
of —iwn, 418; —Um ind imagiiuEjon* 

410 

Symboliern, in Flam* art, 166, 172 teq,; 
Pkiruv an late, 176; tolour, ht Flaina 
art, 178; in NorlbwcBt Cqaat art.# 
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180 K<J.; in ^tc^^lhw■al 

111 , 102 peq^t tit iHleifl-lwlet* in 
tiluAl 424 

Iwhoa, aiuJ ^ Ata*timli»T 

232 !Hf|.; in PdynrtiAr 234 seq,; 
MiOri, 235 E-kimti. 376 
ningii, t*rwi btiStii and tn^Tfii iSfr 
belmc!l nnd nwuk, lB0i 244; 

iDoirty ™taBiT. mnd nKw^ 

lin 330 itiq,; *i di»tiB8ui»h«l Ironi 

HudA, 330 n. 2; cJtin trmditioiH, 

331*^. _ 

Toolih Unguiiifti *i 33; nf roaidtfncti 
63 «<|,; ai iripsporuiioti, <5 «q.; of 
fittuk defeiM:^, 60 *«l'! 
of, 411 

TolemifcOi, linked wilh diiw^ 307; wTiU 
4 ?w on, 321$ definiid, 322; sws«pk- 
iaJ diitrihtitiiin nfi 322i congraiiiJ 
1A piimitivct, 323; in thm Mniinent* 
chtmettriK^i 334; jingle pwjwj 
plgnl oripin ofs 324 Hr 11! diJfticrtli' 
llion In loletdic coftjpTesMii 324-S; Iti- 
Icinie ^fflmpJex ^ 

three if-ndcnciea mcffinR In, 327s 
Lowlc* cntJcJfm of GoIdaiweiKT i 


lirtfnuc tbaorT^+ 32? w- IS; mmietti 
Approxiniilioil So, 328 scq.J iroqim- 
iui. 337$ J^tairaliau, 3^? Au^ 

tnliui toteow,* 340 wq.-; 

Frm^jcf'* m^Jlieal ib^iT tif. criti- 
- ebcd, 341 n. 14; ti*cbi. 341 n. 15: 
BaEnn4*. 3534; Cillfomio. 354 J«q.: 
HAitCotaiDiEld totcinip' ninitt in Cftli- 
farnil, 356i dirtribu-tkin nf, in AfricOt 
463 

Tmnspoflal iod, Among primitiife*, 65 
ttq-X Eskimo, 80 icq-i Tuca rxi&dA ind 
nindrn, 40^: Inat^ nn lind and wnEfft 
404 »q. 

Unilatfirnl fiinilT, iTid din, 312 

Bmgng fmiuoffl, 361 seq.? Parwiflv 
366 oeq-; in OnioneJava, 37] wq.; 
Ikibuar^ 372 «q. 

f^mnin. 9tAla» nf. Among prlrailiTtil, 

140 teq.; and religion, 142; and pro|J“ 

Wtj, 142: amrtfcij^ TchimhulL 143 soq.; 
■Diong Noflli Paeifk; iribw nnd IrO^ y 
qiiois, 333 n. 7: Bt Iwad uf Ifoqunlad 
malernal faanill'. 361 ■*<;- 

Yakutd ihanuniiDa, 254 
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AcCsml , k i ■. + ■. r L 7 

AJny K 3CI 

Amiaulu ...... R^o 

AndaTTiaiiFK O jj 

Ankclti H.+ 4.+ * Oai 
AjULChf ...... L J4 S 

Armpaho ___ KB 

Arikara , + 4 ■, 4 ■. K S 
Arunta (Aranda) 

. .. r ,R 39,30 
Asiiniboinc + JB 
Atitt _...... N 8 

Baficti (Bakongo) 

..._ P iB, 19 

Baiffanda ...... O ao 

Ba&Uto .. + +. H Id 

B«cliuan 4 .K 19 

Bella CoqU.J I 

Blackfc^c ^ J 7 

Bofioga ..O 19 

Buglimfn .i ^«4 4 H £9 

Cahinlli ....... L 7 


Easter Iilanden 

.H 748 

Eikimn («e p. 7^ 

Fiji liliindera .. Q 53 


Carder 
Cayuga . 
Cherokee 
Cheyenne 
diilcntin 
Chilluc (He Tlin 
Chinese 


Chtriguatna 
Chiriqui 
Cbukchee . 
Comanche . 

Creek ___ L 94 xo 

Crow ,. 4 i. *. -.. K 7 
Cnpeilo ... 4... ^ LB 


re 
.... K 9 

K, L 10 
.. 4 . Ka 

HB 

L, ae. 
17. 30 

. . R la 
K.O EO 

.*. Gi 
LS 


Dala .. O 3 z 

Cilhert Jilandera 

...1..4....4 O 33 

QilvAk —.. Ip Jao 
GdM (Amur r.) 

Groi Ventre .. +. J 8 
Guana -. ii, is 

Guiana Indiana O la 

Haida.I 3 

Hawaiiana ,. M+ M 3 
HerertP .41 Q, R iB. 19 
KiditH +....«p kI 
Hopi +*.,..*... L 7 
Hottentot .. R iS^ iq 
Heva .* ^ 

HoidioL 
Hupa ....... K,Le 


Maidti . f +, p +... KB 

Malaya .... O, P 07^ 

384 39 

Mandan K8 

Hanjui .... J, K aS, 

39 

Maori S, TjSp 33 

Mirqueaans P 4, s 
Maiai O^PaOpSi 

Menominee .... K !l 
Minitaree (nee Hid- 
atia) 

Miwok ...pp. K,Le 
Mohawk (see Iro- 
queds) 

Mongols »p ^ K 35, 

a6pi7, 38 


Pemea p 4 «4..., 

Punjab 

Sakalava + 

San Ildefonso 
Senses (see 
quolaj 

ShothonJ ... p. 
Shufwap .... 
Singhalese 
Somali .^. 
Swaei _ 


. K8 
Lae 

Q ai 
. I-J 
Iro- 

.. L6,7 
J6 
O a4p as 
O 11, aa 
. ^ R ao 


Mono 


LB 


Inca ...p 
Iroqtinifl 


Navajo ^p + *.,.. L 0 
. ^ New Hebrides 

Q*V* « ■;.Q34.33 

^ * Ngalcma.R 36 

Ngati Pikiao (see 
Maori) 

Nootka :.**.*,p Ja 


Kaiir ,, 
Kagaba 
Ka itish 


O. Pp Q. R4 
S10,IX 

... K ID^ 11 

R, Sir 


Dahomeyans p. O 17 
Dakota .... ^. K 8 
Delaware .4- K. L to 
D iegiieFlo .. M 6,7 
Died .., ^,,... R 30 
Dobuans ..PjT 


lOp 30 

+ - O 10 

Q.R39 

Kakadu . .4 ..p.. Q 29 
Kamilaroi R 

Xariera .4. 

Khaai .... 

Kikaadi fse 

Kiaiba - 

Koryak 
Kota .... p 
Kumai *.. 

Kwakiutl , 


1^0 
- R aS 
M oSh 3B 
TIingit) 

, OpPao 
H 33, 33 
. . . N34 
S^OpSI 
J6 


Ojibway ....... K q 

Oniaha ...p. K, L 8 
Oneida (aee Iro¬ 
quois) 

Onondaga (ace Iro^ 
quois) 

On tons-Javanese 

- Q,P3t4 3a 

Ouge .p,,...., L9 
Ovanabo ... Q 18, [9 


Laguna ^ 4 4 + *. ^ 4 L 7 
LUioMt .,.4 -..4 JB 
Luiseno ...___ LB 


Patwin ......... L6 

Fa wn^ ..... Kp L g 

PerUviant (see Inca) 

Pbilippinea . Zulu 

. Np O aS, 29 Zuiii 


Tahiiians .., p.. Q 3 

Tahhan __Hp 1 5 

Tchambilli .,, p P 3a 
Thompson River In- 

dtant ___ TB 

Tlingii 44*4..4^4 Is 
Tods* ..... 4 .- Naa 
Trohrianden .. Par 
Tsimihian 4.. ^ ^l $ 
Tungus .... P 30. Ji 
Tuppi-Ymba ., R la 
Tustarora (sec Iro^ 
qUOis) 

Urewerm (aec Maori) 
Ute .K4 L 7 

Vazimbi - 4 - Q, R, 30 
VeddM .. 

Warramunga 

...p,., QpR^go 
Western Sudanese 

_ Np O z5^ E7 p iS 

Wfnnebago .... K 9 

Vekuana ** 44 .. R 19 
Yokut p.44. p.. F 2i 
Yoruba ...^ N, O 17 
Ynchi .. , r.. L Op 10 
Yukagbir 44-^.^ G 3a 


Qp Ran 
... L7 


* ThSi riit should be consu!iH!d m coniMDcejjin w^th the Tribil Mtp folilnwjniCr Tlie bljiefe 4otm on Ike 
Map Indieare ihe ■p^Miimafp ktcalloM, ifi ciae« lihere perefiil cfoi^ oectir in nne tlw loeition 

of iifdWidiis] Iribea ^ill rinniln ippmuiniaie for the slodenlp unti] be Icima lo l4rntil!^ the llibcf. The 
Mapp an h itanijB^ hair ever, will serve the purpose of general oricntaliofu For tnore dnailed apd piecke 
Iflforiaation the sludenE is referred to the special literature. 
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